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TO OUR FRIENDS. 



In accordance with unWergai cattom, we find onreehes compelled to perpetrate a 
Preface, as an address, written at the conclusion of a Toiame is somewhat anema- 
louslj termed. The confident ** Preface'' has driven the fawning <« Dedication'' from 
its ancient abiding place, yet a very triviaMtfference exists in their formation, and 
we doubt if any one is a gainer by the exchange. The English Dedication was gene- 
rally a mass of fulsome panegyric, addressed to an influential lord or duke, and a few 
stereotyped phrases served equally well upon all occasions*— the modern Preface is ever 
a boasting tirade of the wondrous success of the work; an egotistical ebullition, '* hor- 
ribly stuffed with epithets of" self-commendation, and equally as servile as the lauda- 
lories of the Dedication. 

The first volume of the Gentleman's Magazine is now before the public. We feel 
DO hesitation in submitting our work to the acumen of the critical few, because we 
bare been encouraged by the countenance of the liberal many; and we honestly avow 
that we entertain the comfortable belief that success is the best criterion of merit. 
We made some big promises at starting, but, like Aranza's Duke, we *< dare the 
worst spite to answer, if to the height we've not fulfilled, if not outgone all expecta- 
tions." We do not wish to boast beyond the prefatorial prerogative, but request our 
friends to consider that we issued our prospectus in the very height of the commer- 
cial difficnlttes which yet affect the energies of the Itnion; and so severely did the^ 
pressure operate upon the literary circles, that various periodicals of acknowledged 
worth were compelled to he discontinued, and many houses of the first eminence in 
the publishing trade refused, for several months, to issue a single volume from the 
press. During this period of gloom, but not of despondency, the first number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine appeared; and, relying upon the experience of our publisher 
and partner, we feared not the result. We confess that when he mentioned the ex- 
tent of the edition that he intended to print, we smiled at the warmth of his enthusi- 
asm; but as he now assures us that it will be requisite to double the number upon the 
commencement of the second volume, we decline opposing his practical certainties, 
and shall refrain from entertaining any misgivings of what the play-bills term *' most 
unprecedented success." ogitzed by ^OOglC 



We have labored much and diligentlj, but as our self-conceit has been tickled by 
the praises o( our attentive brethren of the broad^sheet, oar hard work has been renj 
dered an easj *^ light o' love." There are some persons who imagine that Earopeu 
reputation is necessary to the establishment of a literary fame upon this side of thj 
Atlantic^we are happy to inform these noodles, who confess their inability to tbiot 
for themselves, and ignobly succumb to foreign opinions of our home manufacturesj 
that various ar^des in the two first numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine have beeij 
copied with^^^Kowledgment into English periodicals, and recopied by some tv( 
or three of ^RHise men upon this side of the Atlantic, and praised highly as speci 
mens of English composition, although the said critics were unable to discover tiu 
merits of the articles in an American Magazine. 

7f)r our nexlA>lume, we are promised assistance by ^< men of great worth and 
note." The number of embellishments will be increased; the quality of thepapei 
will be considerably improved, and the quantity of matter will not be curtailed. >Vj 
contemplate introducing various novel arrangements into the succeeding numbers o| 
the Gentleman's Magazine — a work that we are determined to place high upon th( 
list of Ameri45)in periodicals, and confidently assure our subscribers that we are re 
solved not to relax in our exertions till we have rendered it worthy <^ a place upon th^ 
parlor table of every Gentleman in the United States." 

W. E. B. 

Philadelphia, Oeoember 1, 1837. 
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THE SCHUYIiKIIili PIC AIC. 



' A liUy. story will tometimn make on« lauf li more ttaao wit."~WAX.poLiANi.. 



The ladiei and gentlaiiMa who compoaed the firm 
of Me and Conpany, and fiw many canturiea carried 
«i an exteoaiTe boiineaa on the Themalian moon- 
tum, UBQD^U oth^r celeatial mattara^ invented Pic 
Nics, or partiea of Pleaanre, wherein each petnon pro- 
vided hii individaal prog, and threw i( inlo'a oobb- 
JDOD noefc 6r general partieipation. The impnimpta 
needofi on the aonny aide of old Olympus, or in the 
i»eo Tale of Tempo, were, ill reality, joinfc«lM:k as- 
nciatiani ibr the propagation of heavenly eiUDyment 
Mr. Jopiter fimnd the nectar and ambroai*— Baechos 
fumisbed wine and grapea— Dan ApoUo brooght the 
music and Momua made the fan; while Mercuiy and 
Gto/mede waited npen the company. Mra. Yenw, 
with ifae aire of acknowledged beaaty, daimed the 
ladiM* exemption from contribution, bat the reat of 
die eeleatial iemininea dedared themaelvea ntilita- 
noa. and inaisted upon pooeying their ahare. Cerea 
give eom and oil— Juno presented a peacock and a 
pmcgranate— Pomona fumiahed fruits for the destarf, 
aod Flora strewed her variegntad ofleringa on the 
^irigfat green award. , 

Ccrvantea d«Iine«tea the popularity of Pic Nice in 
the piovineea of haughty Spain. Boccacio's anti- 
ihgoe party at Florenoe was but an extensive Pic 
Jiic; and many such arrangements are mentioned in 
^ old French romances. Pic Nice flourish in Eu- 
'^?e--iouriatB congregate and plan meetings in roman* 
tic places. Swarms of rural dinersare to be met with 
GO the banks of Como*8 lake and the picturesque spots 
bndering the Rhine and the Moselle — the courtly 
ibtdes of Windsor— the flats of Terracina— the hei^ 
Biiage on Mount Vesuvius, and the valleys of the 
Seine and the Tyrol 

The English cockneys rush from their Babylonian 
■etropolia in thousands and tens of thousands, with 
^eii &t and red-cheeked wives and sweethearts, and 
iofeat the mraltiea of Norwood, Richmond, Hampstead, 
nd "'Omaey Vood.'' Ua hadaud de Paris, tired of 
the a^i on the baidevard, sick of the fumes ef the 
ftammei of the fmtbourg, and the samenen of the 
J^dm de plauance in the Ckam^ ELytitSt oollecla 
bi hauM aauM aome fine Sunday morning (the Pari- 
aian'a btdida^,) and diarters an omnibna to the Boia 
de Rom8iinriB«»or a fiacre to Bagnolet ; where, aquat- 
^ so il» glass, the jolly Gaub wash down thdr 



garUc«sented viands with wina sourer timn eider, or 
with thick Malmaison beer. 

Pic Nice aie becoming ftahiooable in America, and 
will be quite the rage, Ibr we posaem a rich share oC 
the necessary ingradientB— romantic rrren, PennayU 
vania beef; vrarm-hearted aoeiabiUty, Jeisey peadm*, 
baautifiil ahada^igaea, lender lambs and lovely Iadi«, 
Bucks oDun^ fiiwla, pons and oyaters, clear akiea, pdto 
air, and apaiUing wine— all of them in peiftoliAd, 
and inviting to pleaaure and Picnickery. 

The Waddik>ve% of the equilateral metiopolis, pro- 
poaed a Pio Nic Mil. W. waa the very person .lo 
conooel a paily ofthat a o rt— she was a small, amitrt 
vioman, very good tempered, with a little anubby 
neae, largely pimpled, an eaay husband, and a oonple 
of pietty daughters Mr. Waddilove . had been a 
merchant, and had retired at the right time; bat in 
giving np hie oounting-hDnae be had degenerated into 
a quiet old man, proud of his danghtai% and aobmib 
aive to the sniierior laot and nous o£ hia apooae. 

The Pic Niekem met eoa evening at BItl Wnddi- 
tove's, to settle the when and the wheie of the holi* 
day» and to fi< the tndivkiaelity of the leapeotive 
commJasariala. A delicaons pht of groenawaid, (ibr 
the Pio Niokara, like NebnohadneBar, ninst dine np« 
en giaaa,) shaded by a lew choice treea, and sitnatid 
within an easy ride fimn the dly, on the banks of the 
beautiful Schuylkill, was unanimously agreed td ae 
the looafe,andthe event was to come ofl^ as the meing 
gentry say, on the IbUowing Toeaday. 

Mra. Waddibve thnn suggested an eiceUent plan 
to prevent the confuaion nsaally attending Pic Nic 
provender, where similar tastes too often produce 
similar reaults, and the dinners are all boiled beef 
and ham, or one entire comae of lamb and salnd. 
Mathews used to tell a stoiy of a Fio If io, when, fiir 
want of mutual anan gemen ^ the viailen all brought 
thesamedisb— al6g<ifniiitttn: the consequence wan 
that eveiy body was obliged to eat his own leg. Mrs. 
W. had divided the raquisitea Ibr die dinner into mrok 
pociions» to suit the number of gendemen patronising 
the Pic Nic. Each diviaion waa written upon a 
piece of paper, which was fi>lded up, and placed witb 
its fellows in one of the young ladies* retieuks; add 
eveiy geademan waa eipeeted to fandah whatow 
might be written upon die paper be abndd ditfv 
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THB GBNTLBXAN'S MAGAZINE. 



iirdi. This wnuigemeiit awt with nniTenal ap- 
pkoM, alihongh, when drawn, the badly proportioned 
divieiom excited aome anrpriae. 

Dr. Dodd Dinkey drew the firrt ehanee. He was 
a silent, reserved 'tert of old baehdor, of repate in 
ike medical profession, bat ptrticaikrly fiunons ifor 
■operior methods of mixing whiskey pancfa, and dr«s> 
iag lobsler salad. His quota of fninisbing, to his great 
dismay, amounted to 

Thirty knives. 

Thirty ibrks. 

Six carven and forks. 

Four corkscrews. 

Twelve laige spoons. 

Twelve small ditta 

Thirty laige plates. 

Thirty small ditta 

Twelve dishes, various. 

l%tm dcasn wina gls tw i 

Three docen tamUeia. 

M«l btiwIiBd cftlely gliM. 

SiXidtoeUan^.fidL .. 

Pteffaie/sigeceisaft 

. «<WlieU>ititha h— tiufniif kum mt iMm ^iM 
ihe d0dlMW^WhferB li«f«lii«l 1lieMo^ UwAe, 
l^*»l5-.tiiPCusa»otAklavmfuUd f ^ io tfuy 
denas o f o f drtadftl>ja it BOtr 

mA'n ainp MMs wUh ^,'* taHimed 
;. jBMllato% wko. UU 4tkim% "p^ UMM 
. «Tw» Bashela of Clhampa^/' Tll^ niHfMi old 
giiillffMin<lirilyiindiia1biitfsilMrty«AlaM HMHh 
[^mamimA'. Ma BisdMta hiM tflM kMVii, platM, 
WHk4\akmk, fiein «i* of Um liMtflft» «ld |iiid abtat 
tea dottitf for tfaai^ me. 

. TIm.wiMoMMio CbkMBl Ai-^^ Ml CtMlM to 
^mM# ihe«Midri«»«-^o bMMb M* M^ frat liit« 
lobstflwi P0B ef ttMbvH^ IMmbh iMMbeb Mriiik MOfld 
- IM oditf. » sg ei a blai | «nd «> AHlltt^ vdagan and 
The CDlsiiel MidlMiNtaMM 1» aflMt a swtpi 
lavaU. BMhs0«lB^«laBig||lnitayMing 
insh finm <siAI«ga, hdd dM#ll «ha ilekns 
lintha.lMtiihar'iHtMktltoiialliiiittt Hedto- 
plaod thb idcaof maik«itog'-s» ihdki^lnd aH fhat-* 
bat ni|(ht aa waU go Hi* wliala hog if HO Went at 
in^-Weald pdt his tiefcat agiinst kily btiier^a, and loss 
with hitnibr the two. Th« AiiOM kip^«tod, in hopes 
of being relieved -Aeink Mfe fthftifw. frlggiM twisted a 
liaU dollar; th^ Mnol lesML '^lUMr bot liberty 
iOmed bar laoa from kha, kud thb 1iatiihei^s>neat was 
added to the cdobel's libt Of tMOcdfables. 

TbttOaiil^kley, a flit, jolly ihlldW, widi a woodea 
U%t iHr aa bound to pfovMa the ran of the wine, and 
Mia. W. had bete pMno in tor dietationt; bat h* 
^WBB aiji^aeaMy relieved tfum Hib tei^ottibtUty by aa 
afler fram Mr. Howaid -8Miit]iei|» vAo had drawn die 
ddsisM apportfaMimant* via. '^ fiMld fir ike party, twen- 
ty napUni, and a VMy HMgii tabh^SUilb." 

"Hero, Qawkley," sAid tko inhodent, «<mytable- 
oMis aio not laigo-^^ yOU fst that, and I will get 
tka wiaev Ibraoy wine iaeifdhant^wee me BM»ey, ind 
il wittaava speiidliig^ha toidy fMw^" Dy thife MO- 
■ible ariitagcttont, loj^MmMlf M ftt 



A dooen of sherry, brown and pale. 
A donn of Madeira. 
Adoaen of ho^ 
A doien of bottled porter. 
And a little brandy, in case of an acaidefat 
Mr. Wadditove's ticket naiked— 

Six roast fowls and ham, ojrster-pies, and dessert 
The weary reader most pardon the minuteness ef 
these details; the prosperity of futore Pic Nice de- 
mands a full descriptkm. Fbifa la carCe ! 

The catering oommittee broke up well pleased 
with their arrangements. Mutins Boggins declared 
that he would take his gun with hiss* and shoot some 
game for the ladies' lunch, and Gawkley pronkised to 
fetch his rod and tackle, and famish a course of fish. 
The Fio Nieken mualered at the appointed time 
and idaoe. A fine, dear morning, gave additional 
brightnea to the gentle stream that reflected the iaoe 
of the bioe sky m hs por^ wateia, as it glided ifltatly 
fiwn itt moontkiii ioarM, botwtMi httibrftgooiU bknks 
ioadMAesdf beauty tfaUt ^odld diardi a misei^s sooL 
tkk a smal! bfuflf, delicately cilrp«idd With the ItnM 
Iraki, ihd shaded l^ a fe# cataWba and ^ogWood 
kirtes, thd WaddOoVes had pitchy their t^t. The 
firiridtnra vrA^on, With tho OMltribations 6f ihe ilialo 
ditei, ihk daop iti the stiide; and Mr. and Mks. 
WaiMaotb vHiia bdsily ei^gaged hi romoving die ^- 
tkHm haito|ito, and displaying tfaoir contents. Miks 
HMenk Waddilove, a lat iaoed pretty girl, was watch- 
fa^ Matins Soevola Buggins load his gan; and tke 
young gehdeman said something about bright eyes 
being more dangerous than double-barreled bluiider- 
buams, and di6 young lady blushM, and said '• Donit,*' 
as hi duty bdUnd. Mils Seltea Waddflove, who did 
dto santfmentnl, and spoit4ld a merry laughiiig oonhte- 
h«nce knd ^itked «ye % end^vouring to look Ian- 
gold aiia Mlahtib, was r)»khiing on the greensward, 
^ In ibciiki convene sweet *^ with the interesting HolNr- 
krd Sdiitheis. This gentleman was pardcularly un- 
ibrtanate in believing himself to be a wit of diO first 
wkh»r^fais pretensions to the tide will shorfly be per- 
ceivdd. 

Aik opte catriajse reached the spot, and Colodel 
A-^^» handed Out sn elegantly dressed lady, of more 
tiian the usual height, And with considerable preten- 
rions to excessive beauty. The widow Fyxton greeted 
her friends, and, taking th6 arm ef the colonel, aaan- 
tered td the river side. Dr. Dodd Dinkey, who, with 
his niece, a veiy young lady, had also arrived in the 
colonel's carriage, remained behind to give directtona 
to the servants. 

Our wooden-legged friend, Tom Gawkley, had ar- 
rived in the earty mommg, and was strolling " by the 
margin of fiUr SekuyUaWi watjars," with his angle in 
hand, tasting the pleasure of a fisher's life. His 
ieminine quota, a plump, middle-aged aunt, veas aieaist- 
ing the elderly female W. in the preparations Ibr 
dinner, and amusing the male W. by describing at 
laiige die acckieBt thkt d^sprived her Jemmy of his 
i«g. 

A cheering cry, a dakh thrOogh the green wood, a 
fiuttt seraam ftom Mns Selina — and a couple ol 
htaael bearing Bostteton and Mim Maria A-——, gml- 



T»S a^HUTLXfLL FIC HlO. 



iMer,M4 Mkihitod a pvfiMA ipMiiBHi of ii» iMMif 
Ihilw to be §mad in th« iiraiiht IkM aiiA i^tiuMt of 



aai th» Sdmylkfli. ManaA had a olmt otal 

km dtUotely M wii l dt d , with lufa haaal ajrea, weU 
«Mid Mw, and nomk «f paculiaf baMly-^ili 
wrf piariy whtemwi ^aactd hetwacD the kkial 
rkwa lleukiiUisr miilod iha vaiM a»- 
> af bar aaiialtd GOttmaBMoa. Har nafl 
Wid «« baaatifnlly Mt apoo har lonf and gmaM 
neck— her finely ehapad ^f^ daeideilf palila, y^ 
e^waaelir RNUidad,iMi wall datalapad ia har riding 
piitm, Md a Hula fcot paaped fian bcMatk tha dia- 
fy ai if it loa ga d lo gaae apan the po U e h rf whila- 
Bwef tet liffei kaBd^aRUekwee ai«1ofad 
BmHeefaBfiMMaaamatiiQiM •filiB 



-hawdyed^iliiiiftt] 
like foa due, avapeitt fvellf fliaa» tW% 



of ■ulaimkiiytiiUlN 

To wlula away dia ciaapiQg home of tiiaak" 



tdii« MiM 8aliiiip-4'va baea baia an h&m, aarf «► 
ikflv la aai yatp and thatfs balwviou I aiM'l elo- 
Mcb— fltvriaf ie net atU^ ftr ne talifaoa— elTI 
ealy pnyer lor tha pmtftnmJ* 

" Far iha porpaeeeer enquired D ae fle te i . 

" Teib tliay ata aeed to it— bathowda yaaUha ddi 
ph c e f - -diia ie sf Avoaiile 'aaBt." 

Tha laiaBactaal meant Aaaat* bnt te eetlia<iy ne- 
BMybad ftifoCieii tha eepiiation. 

"lateirayaiir taiia. and hopa eeoDla kaaw poor 
dedji^ vDcla/' laid Bonlaion with a grin. 

Tbfb Pie Micfcen paired off for a etiall aveeptiBf 
theMntiiaaatfaiSetina, who daolared banalf loo tegUa 
to walk, aad too laiyaid for a^r ihi^g boM lapoea. 
Ae lady wae laehaiiv in a very Magdelenidi atti- 
[ oo die gentle ripplae of the ilreaa^ 
maditatiOD, fonqr ftea," whan finulhen 
aioattad hie blue pantoye on the giaan giaae, and 
wiped Ua forehead with a icaldiag bel>laoking.red 
nik handkarchiaC Ha raaiatked thai tha weather 
wta very rftenftery bnt that tha eaa did not ehina eo 
hot in tha efaada. Tha hidy wee not 
la oontiadiet his. An awiU panee 

*«Oh» Bii» & Wadditova!*' at length aiebihned dn 
loakiag higubriodily, and placing hb hand 
hia abdominal lagloa-^ Oh, liim & Waddi- 



Tba ki4 J laiMd hataelf iata a oittmg 

a dedaratMn» had ** ask papa" at the tip af 
id little oUldian 
faaraaiiid'ka]^ 

" Oh, Mim a WaMiknrer repeated Smidiem, hi a 
lona,«IameohaBgiy/' 
SktaU 2 foleh yen an anehMryeanriwiehr emd tha 



ad dianefly through the air* Smithen jonped up^ 
■mrad at fialhia, and mid ** Lor." The yell wai m- 
peated>— the eMeriy kdiee eanu flam the p w wirifln 
depot, and enqaired into the caoBa of the alarm. 
Colonel A. and the fair widow hwtened to the beaeh 
enca mora the ■fariak alumed their ear*— ]| fraa 
hka aothing humen, and painftiUy dietarbed % ao- 
leom quiatnem of tha shady grora. flhuHhen eaSd 
■eoMthing about Induma, and the junior Waddilovaa 
eoolamplatad Aintittg ; when BlutiDi Scwrola Buggtoa 
hia gun, and awoia to die in Heleoa'a da- 
Soddenly, Boatleton, laoghmg heartily, bunt 
thnragh tha copae, and requesiad eyery body to foQow 
him. Walking rapidly op the river'a side for aeveral 
hundred yardift they diMOTOred poor fot old GawUay 
in a moat extraordinary poaCore, by the edge of Iha 
eow mnd, making horribkO oontortionB, and acraanuoig 
IwtOy for help. 

IkntlalHi and foa CUbne! laleaaed die angler, wha 
gave the following aooount of hia aeddent— ^ I waa 
tbhtag heia^aBda!laConea,lfeltatremondoaanih> 
bla^ ttid found that I had hooked an aKmighty kifa 
Aih. I thraw haek my right teg, and advanced my 
left, for the porpoae of obtaining a firm poeition— hol^ 
UMartunaMy, ne narp ana of my tail I^, whidi jpon 
ham ia of weed, aank hita tha aoft mud up A> Iha 
ttdek part efmy thigh, and ttare have I bean for half 
an hoar, uflerly anaWa la help myaelf, for I had aaoik 
aa law *at I could net forward my right foot to au|^ 
port m9*^ao f waa ahligad to keep buiuicad on my 
pin, in a Antendienlar paeture, like Hair 
CHnaan the tij^ rope, with my foea doae to the mnd 
and dia walaf , and my Amh foot cocked in tha air— 
wMh an ainightf MMkar pullhig at my Una. Irbarad 
for help Itta ail Bwlan.'' 

«iW halpt Why, did you not my dMI you hhi 
mora tneasur than you wantadf* 

«>inrno jdw, Mr. Ennlatm, to be wriggling aboot 
like a waadiercock." 
** A mum aflkir,haft nothhqrh) be proud aC** 
A glam of hrandy quieted the piacafior, and tha dcda- 
nel inaiated upon tianqaillizing the kdiee* nenrea widi 
a ghm of chaaqpagna. 'Aa foaming liquid soon had 
iiB eflhct— 4he eyes of tha fUr mntabilltiee, aa one of 
tha oM dramatiati teima aur earthly angela, beamed 
with IVeaher beauty; Buadelon fired ofiT a fow jokea 
—Iha colonel recounted a atory about an alligator fight 
on tha battka of tha Miaainippi— and Staiithers, wha 
for aoma time had been thinking, or trying to thhACr 
suddenly burst out— 
** I Aese made siieA a conundrum f** 
« Let UB hear it, Mr. Smithera.** 
« Why ia aa aHigator Idta a tea cupf— Tbu muat 
all give it up, I know. Beeauae one ia a crock-odBe, 
and tha other ia endt-e-ry,** 

A nnivamal borrt of indignatkm and dinnay aroaa 
fivm die Pic IfiekerB, and gradually aetded down in 
a propositfon taduck the eflandar for hia vfllanouB 



•Nn^l 



yoU) I navar ani mff&mmti beftra 
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perpatr*tkm. nt atruggling Smithara waa carried 
to the watat'a adjge, whan dm hdiea ware atartlad by 
a ahot filed bi die eJjoming aopea, and ftifewed by 
arteaafpiin. fivaiy bedy iwhad to the apot, and 
Dr. IMd nnheyMdhv hfonoaibe 
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•liBvt u if in great distreflB, while diopief blood 
Tinble on a white apron that he had tied around hit 
.blaek veit— Matins Smvola Buggins was dancing 
jifter him, using the most deprecatojy tones and ac- 



0r. Dodd Dinkey, priding himself upon the supe- 
riorilf of his lobster salad, had retired into the bosom 
4if the woods, with all the necessary appurtenances, 
.io complete his great work in silence. The Doctor 
Jiad dissected a couple of huge lobsters and was bu' 
sily employed in dressing their poor bodies, having 
i»oquered the lack of chemical affinity in the ingre- 
dients. His dish was placed upon the slump of a tree, 
.And his condiments spread on the ground about him, 
when one of Buggins' stray shot went completely 
jUuough his nose. 

** Would you turn our Pic Nic into a 9taifmg pany, 
Ifr.Buggiasr 

" Why, my dear colonel, I was but hunting a robin,'' 
•aid the onlbrtunate aporlsman. 

** I say, colonel," exclaimed Bustleton, *' if Robin 
Hood was not a better shot than our Robin Hunter, I 
don't think that his appetite ofien rode on a saddle of 



Another glass of brandy to bathe the Doctor's 
Another glass of wine round, and all again was well. 
■The ladies ran into the wood to chatter innoeent 
scandal and gather wild flowers— 4he colonel cfaal^ 
longed Buggins to shoot at a mark fiw a champagne 
wipper ibr the party, and took ample rereoge on the 
winner of the loss at the catering oommitloe. 

BustletoD picked up OawUey's tackle, and jumped 
inta one of the batteans which the angler had provi- 
ded, and resolved to have half an hour's fishing bedbie 
dinnei^-but the owner of the tackle, indignant at Boa* 
ileton's behavkmr, followed him in another batteau, 
and demanded the restoration of hia rod and line. 

«* Ton must ietch them," aaid BostUton, fixing his 
hook, and proceeding to fish. 

Gawkley jumped up» and planting his wooden leg 

. itmly on the end of the seat, stopped his live loot on 

. the side of the batteau in which Bustlelon was calmly 

sitting* apparently intont upon his angle. The boala 

.were light— Gawkley was iat and heavy; his wooden 

limb compelled him to a slow movement; hia weight 

bore down the sides of the batteaux, and» pressing 

. outwards, drove them asunder befon he could safely 

leave one to wholly entor the other. But iat the 

sudden action of Bustleton, who fixed his peddle in 

the rowlock of the further boat, and pravented further 

. abrasion, the luckless Gawkley most have sufiered a 

. alight impingement by the disseveratlon of hiscorpus- 

• calar pi^cles, as Dr. Dodd Dinkey scientifically ob- 

aerved; or have been participated to the element's 

bottom, as Mr. Smithers Yory learnedly remarked. 

Bustleton, holding en to the paddles, kept Gawkley 
baatriding a strip of Schuylkill that atnamed between 
the batteaux. The iat gentleman wanted nothing but 
a tin glory round his head, and a bull's eye lantern in 
his upliAed hand, to appear the i mpenwn a tk in of the 
GoloaausofRhodea. 

After aeveral minntoaroekiog and rowing. Bortleton 
V^nfOly d«w an tbe off battaaii, and taminaied iIm 



bttUmev movement of the ftt eswUsr tnii, by oeising 
htm by the hand, and jerking him into the boat ; the 
slight boarding was unable to support the sudden 
plunge of his wooden leg, whicli popped trough the 
bottom of the boat with the sharpness of a rifle ball. 

The water speedily bubbled round the ill-fated 
limb, and spread with frightful rapidity over the bot- 
tom of the batteau. Gawkley's dismay swallowed up 
his anger, but Bustleton coolly remarked, ** Since you 
have put your ibot in it, keep it there, or we shall be 
swamped. Hold on to ibe head rope of the other 
batteau, while I pull this one ashore.'* 

In two minutes, Bustleton had paddled dose to the 
land, Gawkley standing in a constrained posture, with 
his timber toe plugged in the hole to exclude the 
Schuylkill. Half a deien vigorous pulls drove the 
light craft far on to the eloping beach— but the shock 
was too much Ibr Gawkley, and knocked him off his 
unsteady iboting into the bottom of the boat, already 
half full of the insinuating stream. 

** Never mind," said Bustleton, '* you are not the 
first tall ieUew who has been floored by a nm upon 
the bank." 

** My leg — my leg," screamed the angler, as he 
crawled, or rather tumbled over the side of the boat ; 
** I have broken my leg." 

There was a genenl ciy of commiseration ; and the 
Doctor, forgetting his bandaged proboscis, ran quickly 
to the carriage Ibr his case of instruments. 

- Your leg broken, my dear Mr. Gawkley f* aaid 
the ividow, with that tender aolicitude which the 
ladiea, God Ueaa them, always display. 

« Tea, madam," said Bustleton, ** it is broken short 
ofi^ and is now sticking in the bottom of the boat." 

The agiution subsided ; the ftt victim anflered his 
good humour to predominate, and joined in the hearty 
laugh created by his ludicrous appearance. 

Hie fragment was extracted, and presented to the 
owner. " I cannot regret the accident," said the colo- 
nd, '* as it mm* place your Handing in society cm a 
ntmfwftmg.** 

«* Bostleten," said Gawkley, " yeu'U pay for my new 
leg." 

'* Certainly. Here is a ten cent oorporatkn note." 

<*Ten cents! ten doUan, you mean." 

*< What mora can you want for a damaged leg than 
a shin plaster," said the trifler. 

- But my boat is lull of water— you'll bale her for 
me, won't you T' 

*«Certainly not," said Bustleton ; «* I am not a houae- 
keep er my iotZ can't be alhmed." 

This simple joke roused Gawkley's indignation, and 
he jumped up on his sound leg, and hopping after the 
offender, dodged and bobbed amongst the Pio Nickert 
with such activity that he might be supposed to be 
dancing a one-legged hornpipe to the music ef hia 
friend's cachinnatlone. 

Before the next half hour had expired, the Pic 
NickeiB were ciroled about a huge doth, which was 
freighted with the varied contenia of the hampere. 
The champagne coika popped, and the generoua wine 
fined over the ice-— and there vrere aolo sipa, and 
deetto diinka, and trio tipplea; and healths wife pro- 
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P0k4 btfort tke doth was remoTed, and gliMw went 
mmd to Tolimleer totste uid MntimeDla. 

" BaggiB«i wof beaaty,** ntid Bastlatoa lo tha robin 
litmtar, who wm dngnc^fnWy hacking a choice piece 
of ipecklad airbin, *• do you expect lo have any fiimily 
when you marry f* 

Bogiaa looked iheepiahly at Miai Helena Waddi- 
bve, lod said with a gria. *' I ■beuld hope to." 

"Thok, lir, yoo may be thankful that yon were not 
bora a cew, for how conM yon rear any progeny when 
jOQ are loeh a bad cal?er (earner.)" 

"Mr. BoatlelDn," laid Mntiu>, ** when I commenced 
CBtting op this ahloin,! thought I waa befriending — " 

" Btef-nmUng, sir, yon certainly are.*' 

Moiioi Seerok felt that he wai making a bad hand 
if the boiinaaa, and not wtahing to aoorofa hia fingen, 
he Tery wiaely took hia paw> ent of the fireu 

"Maria," laid the colonel, ** bow beaudAilly ihoae 
ample wild flowera appear, roedeady peeping l^Mween 
the tendril curia of your ringleta. 1 wiah ladiea would 
pationiaB nature inatead of the miUhien, and wear 
dwM litde ipoia of the earth't beauty inatead of the 
•centleM eonpoeitiona of cambric, calico^ and paint'* 

"I agree with you, cdenel,'* nid the doctor^-* 
** There is a typical lympalby, an emblenmtleal oon- 
DBxion between Flora's ofieringa and the roaebuds of 
hmaanily. Tonng girla ahonld alwaya wear real 
flaweia, when they can.** 

"And pny, my dear dictator," said Mn. Fyxlon, 
" what should we young widows wear f 

" Weei$, madam," exclaimed Boatlekm, who would 
have his humour. 

To remove tfao sting of this last remark, Bualleton 
nog a meny ditty; and then the fUr Maria and the 
, yoaag Ellen perlbnned a Bessini dnett in a stylo that 
"would havo drawn three souls out of a weaver.** 
The gliding river went softly by, and the trees bowed 
their heada to liaten, and the evening breeie hushed 
ill murmuringa before the harmony of woman's voice, 

worthy heaven*s own choir, 

When seraph harps sung sweetest. 

The elderly Waddilovea, Dr. Dinkey, and the fat 
BQDt, made a pretty pttrtie catri trrvt the strawbenies 
and cream. Mias Helena ramped with the Buggios, 
snd philopenaed the men with twin almonds — the colo- 
nel ssng a stirring Anacreontic— end Mies Selina mur* 
dared A Merry Swiss Boy. 

Smitheia wtahed te have his share of the fun. He 
nbbed a piece cf pound cake between his hands, and 
aid in an important tone of voice that commanded 
sKuediate attention, and promised something worthy 
aoiice, " Why is this cake like one of the £nglish 
^9 f Because it is aU^-a^crumbU^Olivet Crom- 
well.)" 

This insulting eflbrt diapersed the Pfe Mickera— 
Bttggini and Helena went in search of more wild 
fbweis — ^the colonel led the widow to the edge of the 
Uaff to observe the glories of the western sky— Bos- 
dtion gaDopped off gaily with the arm of his dear 
Maria cloaely entwined in his. The musical laugh 
of die lady, a delicioua aecond to hia cheerful gufiaw, 
dmtly eaaaad to be heard ; the conversation waa car- 



ried on in low continued whispers ; his arm encifclad 
her tiny waist, and with a lustrous ejre and ^ 
look, he told' hia love and asked her ibnd 
What did the lady say? With bluahing cheeka aha 
turned her head aaido— her heart was much too full tor 
words— a gush of pearly dropa— >for joy, like grieC hath 
** Ibantaina and its deep well-springs ;** — a squeene eC 
the hand — a heart-cloae embrace—and the happf 
swain planted the first kia of accepted love upon tka- 
pulpy lips of his future bride. 

Mr. Gawkley, having hia residuary 2ijg-al-eaaB,veiif 
satisfactorily executed his will. Unable to leave Iha 
petil^dkai^ha-maHger, he contented himaelf with emp- 
tying all the bottlea within hia reach* When a maa 
is left alone, the wine aomea round amasBgly quick. 
Gawkley suddenly astonished the party by roaring eaC 
** Come, brave with me the aea, love," in real keCtia- 
drum double D atyle, with an earthquake sbaka npaa 
the C, beating time with hia stump against the sUea 
of the salad bowl^ Poor Gawkley! the coloured gtm- 
tleman who did the Pic Nicken the honour to wait- 
upon them, placed him, when in a state of sweet ab- 
livkm, in the bottom of the fhraiture wagon, amenta 
the crockery, odd meats, waste ice, and empty bottlea. 
He was left at hia boarding-house, wrapped up in lUa 
own laige table-cloth, and very conaiderabiy the woiaa 
ibr wear and for wine. 

Mrs. Waddilove sent her marital nonentity lo kok. 
af^r the carriagea ; and Dr. Dodd Dinkey and the ftt 
aunt undertook to collect the stragglers. 8mithei8» 
rendered oourageoua by die Sillery, followed the aan- 
timental Selina, and popped the awful question. Tha 
young lady, whoae pravioua knowledge of the yoalh 
had bean but small, gave him a flat refusal, and taking 
the arm of the youthful £Uen, requeated never to ba 
again annoyed by his presence. The repudiated aim- 
plelon put his haada inlo hia pocket»>— looked at Iha 
setting sun — walked to the water's edge, and wonder- 
ed if drowning hurt much — but recoUeeting that ha 
had got on his volunteering pantaloons, he determined 
not to wet ihem that night. He concluded to go home 
alone, in melancholy guise — but as he was taking a 
short cut through the glade, he ofaaerved the colonel,, 
with hia pretty widow leaning most lovingly upon hia 
arm. The sight adfected the love-lorn swain, and ha< 
turned mpidly to the right — when he encountaml 
Bustleton and his happy Maria, who were too buaOj 
employed in recounting^their anticipations of domeatie 
felicity, m waste their time upon the Smitheia. ** What 
fools them men are!" said he ; "running after the wa- 
men with their love nooaense I I wonder they ska 
not above such stuff" Women are just like cats— 
especially kittens. They purr, and atrut, and play, 
and frisk, and fondle till you begm to think them 
aflectionate animals— when all at once they turn 
round, and scratch yoo like glory. Ladies and kittena 
are queer quadrupeds — that is, if kittens are quadru- 
peds ; but, if they are not, ladies Is, and that's cata- 
mount to the same thing." B- 



Appearance may deceive thee— undentand£ 
A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 
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THB aEN9rf.BdfAV'9 KAtfAXllTB. 



THE FIRST AND liAST VISIT. 



IJX TUAEt PARTS. 



BY CHAmi.ES WB8T TJB04IIS0N. 



FA&r 1. 



THE CONTEST. 



And wiftrinf Hit brokd ftileHion hifh, 
'ttlMt '*Wtor»'« tto man ifaaft fMuMinbtdife, 
For •udi a glorioui land ?" 



JQb «ani8 wImd life and hope wwf jeaag, 
Aad the puke beat at thonglu of liMnet 

Wben higk anbitioa'a barp waa atrang 
To floiy's-eoiiiidiDg name. 

J'jom Gallia'a ga^ and ton-lit hiQi, 
dad in the kmiel aad the vine. 

That dfDop their ahadowa o*er'faer iill4» 
And on her moontaint ahine— 

Witfa'itttte audMUng al! ifive, 
*Ko gain in vniit tt^deitfiliBM-naini, 

^WKh hMrtima httifl, dike 16 atarh%. 
The ' youtnfUi iiott) omv. 

He«ai 

Oncbtvalfy^f 
He heard oar hapleM natieii groan, 
in tyrant thmMom pent 

He heard from far th« fearful sound, 
A ■nfiering people sent on high— 

And hia wnl qmng, with ardent boand, 
■Reapooaive to the ciy. 

He made hii vow at honor*! ahrine, 
Then hackled on his warrior's gear. 

And harried o'er the ocean's hrine. 
To ihll or conquer here. 

Vefidl or oanquer Ihr a Imd 

He ne'er had seen, nor more might aee* 
Iftig'd ty a power bef md oommand, 

Tim love of liberty. 

Hame beet can tell the wreath he won — 
That wreath ia green and glowing fret. 

Fame heat can paint hia gloiy's son. 
Whose light may never eet 

Fame heat can show him tfe he riiow'd, 
Crown'd with a nation's poor applaose, 

Heart, sword and purse alike beitow'd 
To aid her drooping cause. 



Beside the ChieC in arma he alaod. 
The co-mate of that man of 

Whose like, thro' evil and thro' 
We ne*er shall see «gain. 



TUumpbant Peaoe, in 
fieam''d o'er our etarq^ Sag 

And the yonng herOk perils past, 
AaeoaghtUa native ahon. 

But Bsany a voioe, when.fiir hia 1 
Hia vessel'h atoady sails were i 

Wafted the psaise, o'er ooaan'e A 
Of noble La Fayette. 



yiKT If. 



THE PAGEANT. 



shoat.him.^iideeBra'haBgipoBhiacar 

To gase ia ^9 eyes, and lAess htm ; matdeas wave 
IMiiiiawhleai,— •tsMiinmiBwaeitfcgm. OHtgrnt. 



Time 0*er the world hii rapid flight 
With wild and lecfclem v^g porraed. 

And tblfiga that once were &tA and Mgfat 
Amum'd the sober mood. 

The young grew old, the fair grew wan. 
The hleoaaiag eheek waa and and pde. 

And unburn t r smea blanch'd «r gonob 
Told many aaoRy tale. 

And age, that show'd on all in troth. 
The triumphs of his restlem plough. 

Despite the laurela of his yoath, 
Furrow'd the hero's hrow. 

Bat aslie ftlt life gently wane. 
His noble aphit Ibndly yeaarn^ 

To see ihat gallam tend agahi, 
Tot whom his yoaag heart bam'd. 

E^en like the pairiaioh, he hsgnn 
Te bnatbe hia aoA and tender eigh, 

O, let SM see my ftvour'd sen, 
Qi^ mope heloie I die. 

And when at last he came to aee 
The land his vakrar help'd to save^ 

She rose in native mijesty 
To give him welcome bmve. 
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Where'er he pea'd, where'er he mov'd, 
She heird him glorioue, greet, end good, 

And teen of. jof for one they lov'd 
Od freemen*! facet stood. 

Ciewds direng'd hk chariot as it loll'd, 
hood in the deeds his hand had done— 

Aad ail ambiiieai id heboid 
The liMiid of WMhingtOB. 

While tkNKands flocked aioniid his way 
aer all the bosom ef the land* 

That fhtf Bvi^t to their childseii m^. 
That they had fiross'd his hand. 

FiBBst, pageantiy, and dance, and song, 
AH that from Art or Fancy came, 

Vied with each other to prolong 
The honon of his name. 

From hilt to yal^— from laka to sea. 
From meumain tops to de^ls prefmmi, 

Whenr? sr dwelt the hnre and free. 
The shoot fveat pealing romd: 

XmOiefaU Umiai hyh nsaewQ 
Again hia boanding galley bore, 

lUeh with a gam few Fread«ni*a ciniwB^ 
fiidt tohii Mtim fh«m. 



rAET 111. 



TJU hAUMMT. 



Thsre ie a tear fsr aB that die, 

A mourner o*ar the bamWset mve i 
Bat nations sweU the Ihneral cry, 

ftihahsava. 



Tan yeam pass'd e'er wHh all their show 
OTehanee and change— of care and 

And who that IWce and dees not know 
How ▼ain is mortal life 7 



Yhay paii^d, as they aee wont te pa 
Tho' tlll'd with grief, too quickly 

And when their kneU was rung, alas 
Th% hnm'a aanl was dadi 



Like to a widow, sorely mov'd* 
In 

LiiM her Toiee and wept 

in dhik and sable stole arrey'd 

She gave her sorrow utterance strong, 

And fiBom each atiaam. and lorosk dbade 
tt* poas^d her m aa m lh l i 



warriatla fi^ ja doaa^ 

her^'e aonne is o'« 
or setting son 
Wakss hiaa at in call no nwre. 



Full of hoDoors, years, and fiune, 
He haa sunk to soothing rest. 

In a great and glorions nam^* 
In a cherish'd memory bleat. 

Triumphs of the battle-6eld, 

Eam*d his sword a rich renown- 
Bat the buckler and the AieU, 
Low in death he lays them down. 

Peir,«laa! the amed ihay iitre» 
MiMnr'd by HM leAy naaw» 
Whieh aighl Mka it Ule ta lita, 
• And five viMl a«eBgih ta 6flM. 

That piDud title, in whose view 

Others show a dwindled span- 
That which tyrants never knew — 
Friend of liberty and man! 



I vast may fiaa, 
Where the warrior's ashes eleep. 
But the good man nerer dies 
ThO* the earth his nAim keep. 

Points the apot when reata haa dif, 

Tha teMhl daadi Ms kMdbi hgw dQM 

PloMiikibo^hf^M 



Heto ! in thy gloryi rest! 

Wairior! sleep, thj %fat is o'er— 
Benefactor! ever Uest 

Is ihy nai99 W either dbor^ ! 




\ their genial i 

Twiit thy natira knd and o«a! 

Ever an thp haUav'd gwra. 
BathanntteofPatna 



In a wndd'a nMraval rsKi 



BT COUt^tllja WXBM- 
JULY. 



N»w tha hot Jq^ hnma hidiai^'d 
Finn tfMiding hii g^eea wwi Oft aoltqr hilk 
In bovar and ftald aaaking the ahrankittnlL 
Or cave, at gfot* or giova of p l e as ant ahnd^ 
Bd 4ingB hia length whew hnddlad laanw kHim 



Cool oovart ftr faint noon. MownotnhiU 

Of haflfNaat biid, breaks the gmvo ajlimfci alitt 
With call ta his aoi«.fUfewa; and not n blgdn 

O* the tall gmm wagi^ an hUe nw the wmi^ 
The bae» with laden thifbib yat dnnenntatic 
For hia &r home ; and the quick graaahopper, 

Tham^ ameaooa of the onn» fat hiHplp fnda ^ 
Beep shelter hi green ahadaa fti halter itf 
Than bnning in die blase of the malign dof'atar. 
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THK gentleman's MAGAZINE. 



THE UTEGRO QUBEIf. 

FROM THB FKSNCH OF THZ DUCHESS OF AB&ANTKfl. 



Amono th« most remarkable periods which unibhl 
ifaeir pages to us in the great book of time, there are 
some more particularly distinguished by their eflbct 
upon the ages which followed them. The sineeath 
century is one of theee. The separation of the two 
Christian ehurches is of great importance, e^Moially 
as regards the politieal stale of Afiiea and Aaia during 
die years which succeeded the Reformation; and the 
quarrels of the Dutdi and Portuguese at Japan and 
Ceofo, the intrigues of both in Abyssinia, and in the 
kmgdoms of Matamba and Angola, eiercised a fatal 
influence in increasing the difficulties afterwards ex- 
perienced by Europeans in their attempts to mtroduce 
conmeroe and koswledge into those parts of Asia and 
Africa. Neither did the mimODaries, very rsspecla-^ 
Us men, no doubt, in other respects, always fulfil their 
duly as ministeis of peace, excited as they were by 
die opposition which they semetimes enoeuntorad fima 
dieir fellow Ghristianfc 

ZiNUBA, Queen of Matamba, took an aetive part in 
the bloody strife whieh at ttos period afflksied Africa. 
Cruel and Tindictive as the most nvage of her nation, 
though a woman, and one too who had advanced be- 
yond the knowledge of her times, she was apparently 
at liist the tool of the missionaries; but she soon sub- 
jected them to her will, and forced them even to bend 
their necks to her formidable yoke. 

ZiifOHA,or HzaaBAftm it is pronounced in the Ab* 
twadl language, was the daughter of Ziogba-N-Bsadi- 
Angola, eighth king of Matamba, fay his favourite con- 
cubine Changuilla Canoamba. Slie was born in 158S. 
The horoscope of this sxtraordinary wossan would al- 
most make us believe in astrok)gy. All the- soothsay- 
ers of the country were assembled at he^ birth, and 
predicted that she would prove a monster of cruelty. 

« O ac/ stasia oob/ ma <ut! o tusT* (Oh, what a mon- 
ster will this child be !) cried, with terror in their 
countenances, all who had obMrved the signs indica- 
ted by the lines of her face. 

But she had other signs, which announced that she 
would prove a wooun for above the common stand- 
Ad. Her father perfectly understood this, and gave 
her an education more warlike than African princesses 
usually receive. Baudi-Angola, who was of the sect 
of the Oiagas,* often blesMd his daughter with all the 
ceremonies of his sanguinary religion ; and it was 
tihen surrounded with the dead bodies of new-bom 
babes, that, as he drank the warm blood of the human 
▼ictim, he invoked the blessings of Heaven upon Zin- 
gha's head. This dreadful ceremony was not belied 
by her conduct when she grew up. Being naturally 
of a cruel disposition, diis kind of education impsrted 
to her the forociiy of a tigress; and while yet very 



young, she was called upon to fomish a testimooy of 
her piety towards the blood-besmeared gods which she 
wonhipped. Her father died, and his fimeral was 
sodi as becanoe an African king prefesring the religion 
of the Gisgas. Two hundred innocent human beinp 
were put to death and eaten at the funeral banquet;: 
and the glory of the deceased monarch was celebrated' 
during this foaifto,* by the songs of the slayera, min- 
gled with the cries and screams of the women, child- 
ren, and old men serving as victims, many of whom* 
fell by the hand of Zingha henelf, who would sing 
praises to her god« as she pierced the bosom of a j^uog 
girl and drank her Uood. 

Nevertheless, she assisted in these oeremooies witb 
strong rspugnance, as she afVerwards declared. She 
had a horror of feasting on hosMn flesh, and of liba- 
tioos of blood. But she wss ambitious and vindic* 
tive: sh« would have both the throne and revenge on- 
her enemies; and io obtain these she reqaired strength,, 
which, as she well knew, existed only in the people. 
She therefore flattered the passions and prqudices of 
the multitude. For a short time^ however, she thought 
she might obtain support from the Christians ; and 
here the extmordinaiy genius of this woman began to 



* See •* Relation des Boyaumes do Matamba et 
d'Angc^;" also, <«Lettrss Edifianies ;" and " BelatiflO 
HifUKsqne de TEthiopie Occidentale," vol ii 



A few years before her father's death, Zingha bore 
a sont whom she tenderly loved— for does not even 
the hyana love its yonngf The old king also was 
very fond of this child, because it was Zingfaa's — and 
he preferred Zingha to all- his other children. Prince* 
Ngolambaudi, heir lb the throne of Angola and Ma- 
tamba, foafing a competitor in bis nephew, corrupted 
the slaves who had the care of the child, and the poor 
babe was stifled in a bath of hot water.l Zingha bit- 
terly deplored the loss of her ofiipring — foe she was a 
tender mother: but she made a vow not te shed a sin* 
gle tear until she had avenged this murder. Ngolam- 



* Tombo means a saoriflce. The racvo hoiionmble 
the victims, the more agreeable was the tombo to the 
sanguinary denies of the Giagas. Siee, for a descrip- 
tion of these horrid rites, the second volume of a work 
by J. & Labat, entitled " Relation Historique de TEthi- 
opie Occideniale;** see also '*Lettree Edifiantes," and 
all the travels in Africa. 

t It is well known that prior to the intioduotien of 
Christianity, the ceremony of marriage was very linle 
used at Congo and in the kingdom of Angola. None 
of the histories of Africa, not even those which give 
most particulars conoeming the death of Zingha'sson, 
say a word about the father of this child, or even state 
who he was. 

t According to snother account his eyes were first 
put out with a red-hot iron, and he was afterwards 
butchered; but the venion of the hot water passes for 
the roost authentic. This crfaoae was the eause of 
many others of the most fh|^tful kind, so tnw is it 
that reprisals are always worse than the original pnK 
vocation. 
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btodi Htoddflred whra h« hnrd of thk osth; for h« 
well kMW that hii wter twore not in Ttin, tnd that 
•he waf as moluta u implacable. 

Baadi-Aijgola left iaur children : Ngolambaodi, Zin- 
|faa, Ganbo, and Fangi. I haTe alreadjr elated that 
Zingha bad reoeiTed a warlike education: that of her 
nien, Cambo and Funfi, was eimilar; bat, whether 
fitn tbeif not pnewMring an equal degree of energy 
nd eoarage, or fion lonie other caoee, Zingha was 
the only one her brother feared when ha aieeaded the 
throne. 

Soon after the death of her father, she retired to a 

provinee at a considerable distance iiom Cabassob 

whsnoe she excited the people of Matanba to Insor- 

leetkn. Ngdambandi having deteded several con> 

•pirsoies sgainet his life, ponisbed the oflenders with 

tU the ferocity of his nation; and with aviaw to snake 

anrt of diveraiaiK— believing at the same time that 

he WH plenaing his snlgacls— he dedaifd war a( 

the PortngiMse, in oidar to wiest fiom ^m the pio- 

vinoes of Angola, which they oocapied. Bat what 

sonld hoides of undieciplined and naked savages, 

haflf sBBod, do against troops so valint as the Fe^ 

tagaem of that period f The negroee wan defeated, 

their espital taken, and dwirkhigferoed to seek safety 

io flight The Queen, his coftaort, together with his 

two iiiteis. Fungi and Cambo, were carried away 

prisoners As for Zingha, she owed her safety to her 

pravioas revolt She wee then far from Gabassou — 

Ngolambaodi Hon discovered that he was the weakest 

psrty, and, like a true African, felt that dissimulation 

slone coidd afibid him the means, if not of oonqaering, 

tt lesst of recovering what he had knt. He aocoid- 

iDgiy sent ambassadois lo the Portogoeee viceroy at 

Angok; and theee made magnificent promises in his 

nsffle. A treaty ¥vas entered into— 4he Pertoguese 

withdraw their ferces fnm the country, and set the 

nyal pnsooers at liberty; but when Ngolambaudi was 

celled upon to folfil his promises, he eluded them un< 

der varioos pretences. 

The war was about to be resumed. A new vice- 
roy had jost reached Angola. Don Juan Correa de 
Sooia was, like a number of his countrymen at that 
period, a man of great talents, btgh honour, fend of 
glory, and unwilling to allow bis noUe country to be 
diipaced by want of feith in a savage negro. He 
therefero spoke with such firmnem that Ngolambaodi 
was alarmed, and sent a solemn embassy to soften the 
TJeeroy; and knowing the talents, wit, aad ooorsge of 
his sister Zingha, he proposed to her b fraternal reoon* 
ciliation, and entreated that she would save her coun- 
try by going herwlf to negotiate with the Portngnese 
government Zingha smiled on receiving diis mesvagc : 
"Tee," she replied, **I will certainly go.'* 

She had kmg been desirous of knowing the Euro- 
peans; for she was well aware that she should find 
civiliaaiion nowhero but among them, and that dviU- 
ation alone could ferm into a nation the numerous 
tribes that peopled the sandy deeerts of Africa. It 
was, therefere, fiora this secret motive that she under- 
took her hioiher's nussion. A greater dissembler still 
than he, she protended to place entin feith in his re> 
pentane% b e c—e thehowef herrovengawisnotyet 
ad 



come, and the proposal made to her was an infeUiUe 
means of accelerating the ftilfilment of her vow. 

She accordingly set out for Angola with a magnifi- 
cent suite. Her brother had added to her usual train 
all the additional splendour which his vanity prompted 
him to give, in order that his sitter might be treated 
with greater respect by those European* who, as they 
dedared, had quitted their smiling and fertile Europe 
only from the hope of obtaining the preewns stones 
and mines of gold buried under the burning sands of 
Africa. From Cabaxn to Angola, a distance of three 
hundred miles, Zingha was carried upon the shoulders 
of her sk^Fce. 

On her arrival at Angola, she was rsceived at the 
gales of the city by the magistrates, attended by the 
militia and troops of the line under arms. At the 
same time, the artiUeiy of the garrison fired a salnie 
equal to that of the viceroy. 

She had apartmenti provided for her in the palace 
cf Don Ruiz Avagaoo; aad she and 
retinue wero treated with the greatest : 
at the expense of the King of PortngaL 

Oki her admittance to an audience of the viceroy, 
she perceived, on entering die thnme>room, a splendid 
arm-chair placed fer his azcaUeney, and opposite to it 
a beautiful feot carpet, upon which wero only two 
brocade cushions. She immediately ludenrtocd that 
this latter accommodation was intended fer her; and 
this difiieronce, which seemed to indicate that she was 
considerod a mero socage, displeased her much. She 
however seid nothing; but on a sign which she made, 
a yenag girl in her train knelt upon the carpet, and 
phtcing her elbows upon the ground, presented her 
back i» her mistress, who seated herself upon it as 
upon a chair, and nmained in this postnro during the 
audience. 

In the conferonce which feUowed, Zingha displayed 
superior talent and sagacity. She excused, without 
meanness, her brother's want of feith, and begged fer 
peace— but with dignity ; observing to the viceroy that 
if the Portuguese had obtained the advantsge on ac- 
count of their superior civiliation, and by meana of 
a discipline unknown to the Africans, the latter had 
in their fevour the drcumstsnce of being in their own 
country, and in the enjoyment of resources which all 
the power of the King of PortugiJ could not precun 
for his Bulgecti. She surprised the council, convinced 
the viceroy, and concluded with a line of reesening 
worthy of the most aUe diplomatist The vicegoy 
strongly inristed upon a yearly uibule from the King 
of Matamba, in order, as he said, lo bind this prince 
strongly, he having already violated his engage- 
But this clause was too humiliating fer Zingha 
to agree to: her ambitious pride led her to defend the 
interests <^ the crown of Matamba, as if she already 
wen it, and she rerolved to obtain it unsullied. 

*»My ford," said she, to the viceroy;*' we will aeesr 
consent to this condition; neither ought you to insist 
upon it fiom a people whom yon have driven to the 
last extromity. If the tribute wero paid the first year, 
peace would be vidated the next, m order to five our- 
selves fiom it Content yourself with ssking at pro- 
sent, flat 00 at enor, to the ftiD extent of what we can 
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gfuiti yoa. To thiB ahaU ba addod tha freedom^if th« 
FbitogueM'alavei^ and theofiev of a powetfui king'a 
aHiMica. Thia ia ali I- cantoonacnt to pioatiae yiou in 
Mf hiothar'viiaiM." 

The tBBtttyi waa>diaoiiaMd'aBdoonclud«dtat4lMrfl«Be 
•ndiraoe. Wk€o it waa toinii(iatad».tho viooro3Fb.M 
ha iod awaji the prinoeaa, raniariBed thatt tho young 
gid who had atrved aa a-aeat, atill leraainad ia the 
aanie attitude. He made the obaecvmtioti to Zingha. 

« Tkeaabawadjreaa of & great kifi^" aha haughtily 
iepUadi,'* never uaea thff aame thing twice* The gjil 
wilD'aenMd aa'Dy; aeac» ia so longwr min^" 

It waa daring thia period that, beingobliged to wait 
aA Angola UBtil the treaty waa ratified^ aba cauaed heiv 
aelf to be inalruetedi in the Chriatian religion» in order 
to attach* daa FoAugueae to her canee. Several Peiv 
togaeae miiwonmiw. theniati Angola, the aeat of the 
Aitican miaaion, and wboiapohe the* Abboodi to ay w, 
b the* princeau She aeiit> to deaii» thit her 
9 wDoldinot talw mabii^ at thia^ bacauae the 
a fc i i ec t riio had io view waa to aoviire abettac hnew^ 
ledge of the P u B t B gmb ae.natioB. P%olaabaiidi»aiithe 
OTBtrarjmappPOvtad of hw oaodooti and Zingha waa 
e h ii a tan ed inihar paooipal ahwuhtoC Loande, the Vioo- 
Toy and' Viae»qneenf aatiog aa a peaaea a* * She leoaiied 
Umb nam* of Anaa^ whiah was that of the Vioe^een* 
2finghatfaaniaet^Q«t on.hee ratom, loaded with marka 
of honour and diatinction. by the Viceroy, who aooom* 
panied bar aeveral' milea. 

Ngolambaadi received her with apparent gratitude; 
hat tbe brother and aiater hated, and therefore natu- 
rally mistrualed each other. He- aaaumed a Undneaa 
of raannea which he waa far from feeling, talked of 
embraeing hie aiater'a new iel3gieB,and even received 
the lint inatruetiona inGhnatiantty ; but io the nean 
time he waa secretly preparing for war. He« howeveri 
aant hia-two other aiaiaia la Angola- to be baptised ^f 
hnttaeareeiy had the two* princeaaea retumed to Ca- 
ImmcK era he commenced faia iaeaaiona on the Portu* 
gneae teiTitory»thua declaring war without any mo* 
tbv. H naoA that hia<eiitep Zingha having bribed 
the Singhiaaef whom, the king eonanltedr the prophet 
had ibveiold a daeiaive victory over the PoKtagueae.— 
Tho onhappy raoaareh waa. however, eompletely da* 
ftatod'f and hia>aiBter having aednced hia troopa^ they 
dnaerted him* He naifewLy eaeaped bmng- taken pri* 
aoner, end' had* only juat time- to jnmp into, an arra^ of 
the eoanaa, awim' acron, and- aeek refuge in- a deeert 
iriaod, whither he waa foUowed* by a few aerranti 
vihem he thought ftithAil, but who pioved to be mi* 
niatera of death, in the pay of Zingha. Being block* 
aded in thia ialand, ho waa soon reduced to the* laat 
eitramity. The depth and width of the river pie- 
ventad hia departnre on theaido oppoaite to that oocn* 
pied by the enemy; and the ibraala of the ialand were 
overrun with* fbrocioua beaata of prey. In thia ex* 

* Don Juan Correa de Souaa. The name of the 
Vice^ueea waa Dona Anna Meneaea. 

t They received the names of their godmotheia^ 
Dona Barbara de Sylva, and Dona Garcia Ferreja. 

t Singhiasea are prophets who apeak in the name of 
the spirits of the dead reltativea of thoae who consult 
lhem« Theae men are greatly veaeratad in Africa^ 



tremity» h# died by paiaoui not voUmiarily'lakMij by 
himaelf, but admtoiatBred by his tmaeharona aaraama. 
He waa buried iA theiaiaad, and< hii< obaa^aiaa ware 
attended with the aameaaaguinaiyceienoAieBaplfaoae 
of hisiatheiw 

Tho moment Zingha received latimaticni af tUs 
commeneanent of her revenge, ahe^ haataned la Ga- 
baaaa; andi taking advaataga«of iko people>a afiaetiim 
lor havj aaiaed upon the crown, abjused ChiistiaBaty, 
oOfed inoenae and'aaerifieea te<the idolaof lam fuiamr 
woithip, and made vowa of bleed and alaughlar npon 
hnmam bacaiomba. 

Her brother hadi hawavaiv left ap aen. This cMd 
had been caaiided, by hia dying ft«har».tOi th»<camof 
tbe Giagai Kaaa» a^ man' of auperiar marilf and wniiky 
ofthetfoan Zkighft wanted the boyV lift: ift had ha- 
oamo naoaaaaayv to makn the crown aiftaaean^ npan 
har hand; and aha alaa NfOlMd it im otdan thaftr her 
own aom raoadeiiad hy- th» hoy's! ftlbai^ might ahmp 
peacatbiy in Us^grava.^ 

I But the inftnt Ungv was sale in.tfca mid«o£naamp 
lof warrioM ftrmed bf the Giaga Kaaa, who ttfld> aa- 
aemUed aoch.of tha lata* King's anlgectit aa i 
fidtMd to haa memary; Zingha anw that i 
aionoteeald eflhai the i 
aheiofcrad tO) manry tha Giaga, slating that aba had 
kmg loved him^ and waa anziova to piace< tha* ovown 
upon hia head. 

Zingha waa the lovelieat of the daoghtara of her 
country, and. the Giaga waa atfirat tempted by the 
offer; but tbe aaleiy of hia ward rendered him psu* 
dent, and he declined it. Zingha might haasa empkiy- 
ed fbroo to carry har point* but aha waa fimrfol o^ a 
revolt among her new autoeota; lor aha knew that her 
thiene could never ba aeeore whilo her nephew was 
•idive* At length ahe auddenly came to a determina* 
. th>n which no erdinarf wonaan. could have adopted^— 
She left CafaaoD and proceeded to her nephew's camp 
without reiinoe, and aooompanied by oidy two or thsaa 
aiavea. She loaded the child with eawaaea^ and aa- 
dnced the^Giaga. The mairiage took ]ilaee,aiid in 
thff midiit of the bridal lestiviltes» she aucceeded in 
enticing her hnaband and hia inlant ward tO'Cabamm. 
Then lay her aumagth^ and ahe availed heawlf o£ it ; 
for the momeaft they reached die great aquara o£ the 
city, aha* drew her poniard with one hand, as she Led 
her nephew with tha othe^ mkI stabbed thopeer ohild 
m the heart; then taking up the body, threw it into 
the river which flows doae-io the city walls. 

'< I have done,*' aaid ahe* after thia bloody feal. *«tfaat 
which the Singhiaaee commanded me to dos I have 
killed the aon of Ngolambaudi, as he killed mine." — 
And caating her foroeious and blood*shot eyes aroaad, 
ahe aeemed to defy every one present No one dmd 
to apeak: the people bowed their heada, and. tremb- 
lingly anbmitted to this formidable womaot She was, 
moreover, greatly beloved by them, for ahe was vta- 
liant, and a woman of aurpaanng ganiua: in abort, 
worthy to be their queent 

Free from the uoeeainew lately cauaed by the rights 
of her nephew, ahe now ordered every individual to 
be executed! who-had tha ramoteet claim toth^thraiie, 
apacing only her two aiatan^ aad one beaidest Her 
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MidvB ftrthn wet of etomenojr k oniBMmn; it wai» 
pwktpi, beeftuae froai thttrwant of «ap«eilf the en- 
Mcnaed* oo feaiv of itmm, cortaioly notftoni ob^ feol* 
ing of iranunilf . 

Tb Meare llor powor, iho mado nto of Ihm Mtn* 
giMo oUiaiieot Kodt her iniriguoa are ftiliy' leUiad in 
tf eiy hirtBfy of the kingdoaHi of Angola ttuA BlMani- 
Im. Being' bow Beated^ on tbo throne wittont s eom- 
p6»r, it beeamo nmu m uy , m order lo*koep llie cioiod 
vpoQ her hend; that ihe afaoald oommond Av ^o of 
her rahjeottr. She knew that they hntad' tho Chria- 
tjaw; ihe ihoianre^ by a bapliain or hmnaB hnedt 
wrie thofn Ibtget her beptnn of radMnptioni and ra- 
TiTid Ae UKHJitroai ritea of the leof or nio QlagBBi 
•erap^loiiily Ibltowing the Qatxilea^^ and* anrpa«i 
ewm the feaoeioaa Ttpm^Ban-Dnniha; dielr legialh- 



ahail decide whodieff I am ttibatarf toihe ] 



UMlei fike-fho Hrttnr, «r amiMo^to heraangnin- 
9ff <BVflnlieo n* now^Bom ibuo itklhflt Oi neip owb* ano 
inbptw We* which ahe heiaalr nliMf i nMnodia le ly 
anar the oarenmny or adtafitkNtf nr order to eonpoae 
widk iha body anr execntble otntneDt wfaica was' to 
pmarw har" ivDni oreiy imawrtliiiew 

Un air AAlcaii women; ahe led an impure liiei 
nt ID diMohitiuieai of ooodttct no sm^Maoed' them aiL 
IFbfflhe waa anaioot to be respected; and one of her 
oflfma halving- proved indiscreet, ahe ordered him to 
beexecated, and his body thrown ouliide the ramperta, 
to be deroered by wild beaita. 

A yong- girl who waited upon her, had tto miafi>r 
time to hooome attached to a man upon whom the 
QaaeD had herself caar an eye of oflhction. Hhving 
diseorered that the fheling was matoat between the 
yonthfbi loveia, ZInghn had them brooghf belbre her; 
and giving her poniard' to the youog man, ordered him 
te plongo it into the boaom of his miatreas, to open her 
banm, and eat her heart T The moment he had' obey- 
ed this cmel order, she turned to the wretched man, 
iH» perhapa expected his pardon, and looked at him 
mif to oonflrm this expectation ; but she ordered his 
head to be severed flom his body, and it fbll upon the 
mutilated corpae of bia mistress-t 

BfctQg at length fi eed fiom all fear ofa revolt among 
her sutgecta, Zingha reaolved to wrest ftom the Por- 
tugueae the provinces of the kingdom of Angola which 
they had retained'. She forgot her obligationa to them, 
as she had previously forgotten those of her Christian 
hapcism; and declared'war, upon the Viceroy giving her 
lb nndeniand that as a Christian she was tributary to 
the King of Portugal. 

"I am tributary to no one,'* she replied. "Arms 

* Qnixilee are IJhe laweof the Giagas, given to them 
by thoic lagialatrass,. Tem-Ban-Dombai These laws 
ve written la lettem of blood much moire than those 
of Draco- 

t The cruelties of Zingha are related in great de- 
tail in the " Relation Historique da Royaurae d*An- 
9*1b»" hot they are so monstrous that I was unwilling 
to sttUy my pages with suck- disgusting eoormities.— - 
Thus I have omitted her butchering pregnant women, 
her mode of torture by the application of aijuafortis 
and sail to the stumps of limbs which she had cut off, 
and a thousand other alrociiies, the bare mention of 
which moat make every human being ahudder* 



Sh»ihen opoaly, and by a ] 

) reUgieR of the Qiagaa) i 
all the Giagan tribea in the interior of I 
TheyloainothMom rallying* pound a qtUNHik' 
orraw," they aaid, '^alwaya-hit thO'mark" 
ing» like tlieae cmel antliiopophagiv ev«tyfcriii|g» of 
huOMnity, aho' aa a aae d ad in t 
and §Km thai pariadher power waa^i 
thia BMu m sf aha spent Hiiaiy yeawof bar IM^ i 
at wMv ud' alwaya- viehjiaaaaL Thouglir 
oraol and- vindictf vo, afae« was gna» ftom' lav 
and'hersie oonrago; and^ proved' to ifc» wiaH' ill ht 
a aanrago' and ftp distant land; then eiiata^ w MMf 
' w%o> p pa f o w e d doadfr to> s to e myi 8Hr ww antiMf 
- to»iMch aotnalod hydle Ibvo of iwwogef IM *• 
mrtfon tDwbiah she bebnged, an* the ago i»wiWi 
'She lived, oogh* to ho^ plaeed in tWoppeatttfMiri^^of 
-the balknosk FamiiMmteand iwengefal'Kha i 
women, she must necessarily, in a countiT' i 
' abaolnto wfll of thr aovereign is the oniy'llMn have 
eanM theao passioas'to eioesa; 

One of the meat powerAil means aha e « pl b|otf to 
genera, was that of preteoding' to bo mspiNo, anv to 
know, Aroogh a lamiliar spiric, every plot agaihK llih 
aelf and die atate. During bar reaidenoe anoQ|p Ao 
Portagneae, she- had' conceived the idea of oihiM^g 
her nation; and diia ahe carried' into exodntion, impor- 
Ibctly it ia true, bat in a sufficient degrev to ] 
great advantages to the inhabitanta of Angola \ 
Mhiamba. Nature had endowed herwilfe] 
ble quickness of perception, and the Bft m i o nafi am win 
were constantlf near her person, state that it waa woi^ 
dorfui bow she* contrived le-dbvetailintO'AIHaairMaii- 
neiB whatever she had obserred to- be ad^faotigaMia 
in thoae of Europe. Her subjects voneratod lai,wd 
considered her aHnoaf a deityft One day, aflterher »- 
turn to the anpentifoi* of her ihthers; a afafor wfto 
wonied in die garden of the' hoapilal'ahvprecipilMMiy 
on hearing that the Qeeen was comings Ffltltep M^ 
tonto do GaeCe, then at ChoasBo; inwmy t 
why ho did ao; 

" BiBcauae," he replied, " I had atol 
one of my companions; and if the Queen faaif oiiy 
looked at me, she would' have disoovered' it, and hava 
had me panished;y^rte has a spirit Aof rsformi' htr 
qf eitery tMng." 

Hhving imposed this belief upon the nMian sie 
governed, she madi» the infliction of pewan al ' ^mtt- 
' gpaance aerve also her prcrjects of ambition. Sho* earn- 
Ailly collected the bones of her brother^ placed^ Iknai 
in a peitabie shrine covered with j^es of chawd*si- 
ver, and attached a Slnghisse to their wonbip. ^ki 
every important occasion she pretended to consntt tho 
jipirit of her murdered brother ! 

Her vengeance, as I have already stated, was taizi- 
bla as the thunderboltirom heaven. ItwaaoftManet 
eoniiaed to a single individual, a single' lamily, a aingio 
viilege» or a aingle city: a whole province war oAen 
ravaged, with fice and sword, and utterly depopuJhted. 
Id, this manner she revenged herself upon the cUaf of 
the province of Sono, who had ventured to caU harft 
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Another chief paid the nne pe- 
Btlty, for having uttered a siiigle word,* two hundred 
mad thirty of hie offioeie periibed with him, and their 
hedieo were ahared and devoured at a feaat of re- 
joicing.* 

It ii customary at Angola, on the death of a man of 
«ODiequenoe» ibr one of hia ooncubinea to be buried 
iwiih him, in order to Mrve him in a better world. — 
The matter of the Queen's household died at a period 
"When Zingha entertained a strong passioa er his son. 
Two concubines belonging to the deceased, disputed 
Ihe honour of accompanying him to the gnve. On 
iMing made acquainted with this singular dispute, 
2ingha summoned the two women belbre her, that she 
jttight abjudicate on the case. She designated the vic- 
tim ; hot peroeivii^ thesonof the deceased cast a look 
hy ftr too tender upon the vMNoan whose life was to be 
aparedt she recalled, by a aign, the oflker directed m 
«zecute her commands, and coldly saidr--^Tdte this 
I also, and throw her into the grave with her 

lim." 

Zingha was of an extremely warlike dispositisii. At 
the head of the numerous Giagan tiibes whom she 
had enticed into her dominionSfShe constantly ovenan 
Ihe provinces opposed to her, like a raging tonent, 
ravaging and destroying eveiy thing she met with, and 
converting the most fertile countries into deserts. The 
Portuguese at length resolved to drive her into the in- 
Itrior of Africa. But ihey empkiyed Zingha's own 
neans, and did not at first openly wage war; they 
oootented themselves with raising up enemies against 
her among her own allies, and succeeded even beyond 
Iheir most sanguine hopes. 

The liie of Ngola-Aaiy had been spared atthemas- 
■acre of the royal family: the Portogneoe now pro- 
claimed him King of Dongo, and promised him their 
anppofft, if he would declare vrar against Zingha. He 
did so, and the Portuguese, thinking they had done 
mifficient to alarm the African Queen, oflbred her their 
aiaistance to subdue Ngda-Aaiy, provided she agreed 
to pay a tribute to the King oi Portugal. On this oc- 
casion Zingha gave a proof of a great and noble mind. 

"I am a queen," she said, with bitter anger, to the 
Christian envoy; "and your Viceroy has insulted me. 
Bow daro he, who is but a governor, talk thus to me, 
"Who am an independent sovereign f Has he van- 
quished me, that he shouki presume to demand fiom 
me a tribute to his king? No, sir, I am not vanquish- 
ed;*' she continoed, rapeatiog the last words several 
limss, and striking the ground with a javelin, which 
ahe always carried in her hand; **I have valiant troops, 
I have courage, and 1 will fight to the very httt As 
iat the tribute, tell your governor that if he vriU have 
one, he mart ask it of my corpse, for he shall never 
have one whilst I am alivc't 

* To drown the cries of the unhappy victims of A 
Ismbo in the camp, Zingha had all the military instru- 
ments in her army played at once; and to clear away 
Ihe blood stains, she employed means which no one 
else would have imagined: she had the bbod licked 
up fiora the ground by her slaves. 

i See •'Rtiation Htetorique de TEUiwpieb'' vol. iv. 
^ 63; also "Lettres Edlfiantes," and - History of An- 
gela.** 



The Portuguese knew her well, and perceiving that 
vmt was mevitaUe, levied troops, overran the hanks 
of the Coanas, attacked the seventeen islanda in that 
river, two ef which they took, and blockaded the 
Queen in the island of Dangy. It was hero that her 
unhappy brodier had died, poisoned by her agents.— 
But the felt no reooorse. Being soon reduced to ei- 
tremilies by the musketry of the Portuguese the ne- 
groes having no fire-arms— a flag of truce was sent to 
her, giving her twelve hours to surrender. She sur- 
render!— never! Having called her brother's Sing- 
hisse belbro her, she diracted him to interrogate the 
spirit, which roplicd in a manner to raise the courage, 
not ef the Queen, fin her*s was never shaken, but of 
the persons around her, whose dismay was but toe evi- 
dent This took place in the evening. The night 
passed, and on the morrow the Portuguese saw not a 
being on the island, neither did they hear the 
»ise. They at first s u s p ected some stratigem; 
hut having at length penetrated into the island, they 
fiwnd it abando n ed; only near the tomb erected to the 
memoiy of Ngolambaudi, lay the bodies of four yonng 
girls, whom Zingha had hntchend as a mark of grati- 
tude to her brother's spirit She herself had left the 
idaod during the night, and, with her ibUowers, swam 
aorom the river at a place which appeared so imptae-' 
ticable to the Portuguese, that they did not place a 
guard there. By forced marohes she reached the pro- 
vince of Cacco in safety. 

Zingha vras furious at these reverses, and went 
even into the remotest deserts to raise up enemies 
against the Portuguese. She ravaged those of her 
own provinces which they occupied ; retook Matamba ; 
had Queen Matamba-Muoogo, who had defonded it 
lor the Portuguese, branded with a red-hot iron; and 
raging, like a hyena from the forest, with hunger and 
thintof human flesh and Idood, became the terror of 
the most valiant 

It was ,at this period that the Giaga Cassange,* 
taking advantage of her absence, seised upon the pro- 
vinces that remained to her, ruined the cities, burnt 
the houses, and did that which his cruel sovereign was 
doing elsewhere. On receiving intelligence of this 
frssh aggression, Zingha returned by forced marohes, 
and drove the Giaga from her dominions. He retreat- 
ed, valiantly fighting the whole way. It vras now 
that Zingha displayed the whole strength of her cha- 
racter, and showed the world what she was. She felt 
that in order to maintain her power over the barbarous 
tribes whom she governed, it was necessary that she 
and the Europeans should be united in one common 
interest; she therefore sought the means of making 
peace, and fiMrming an alliance with the Portuguese. 
There was only one mode of efifocting this, and she 
resolved to adopt it Her late victories had placed 
her in a situation to obtain honourable condition of 
peace; and she hinted that she might possibly return 
to Christianity. The Portuguese viceroy, who had 
orders from his court to obtain, tU my price, Zingha's 

* TikB Giaga Cassange was every extraordinary man. 
The mimionaries,in their historiee, termed him an un- 
believing heretic, and relate a great many stories of 
him utteily devoid of truth. 
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eonTWtioD, wbeiher Mwsre intfagmai, inmedMldy 
teat to her Mvenl miMioiiariM and an anbamdor.^— 
The capaehin, Aotooto da Gadte, received bar algorar 
tion, and laGoocUad har to the Clliirch. Zingha, oon- 
viDcad that the barbaraua maoners of bar aab|ecli 
woaU never be loftaiied exoepi throagh the religkm of 
Chrirt,Dow embraced that fiiith with a deterauiiation to 
adhere to it 8he yielded to the King of Pbrtngal by 
treaty, her juBt chdmato the kingdoni of Angok; and thia 
monarch ooncladed with her an oflbiwive and defenive 
aUiance to maintain her upon the throne of Matamba. 
At thia period Zingha mm aeventy-five yean of age.* 
She iBMied an edict, aboliahing the abominable religion 
of the aect of the Oiagas, and their frightfol lupertti- 
tiont. Thia eitraordioa^y woman now conceived the 
moat noble projecu for the improvement of her nation; 
thoogh by nature aangainary and crael, the waa* never- 
ihdam, a great nder, and ooald display the moit ele- 
vated virtue! in joxtapoiiimn with the moat exacrable 
crimat. Without loiing her throne, ahe perfbnned 
that which do other would have dared to attempt She 
ainigglad agaiiHt a people who wanted to anbdne her 
nation, diaplayiog a degree of eneigy which showed 
the Ibree and atamp of her mind, and the immeaae 
eflbct of her influence; and thia ahe did becauae har 
heroic aoul made har conaider it a duty to the crown 
aha wore. She wai atriving arduously to introduce 
ctvilisation into her dominions when death overtook 
her, on the 17tb of December, 1663. at the advanced 
age of eighty*two years. The nature of the disease 
of which she died was Utile known at that period; 
aeeoiding to frther Antonio de Gaice, it was a neglect- 
ed inflammation of the lungs. 

Qoean Zingha quitted this life with high feelings of 
repentant piety, leaving her nation half civilized and 
incoosolable fi>r her lose. 

" On reaching the palace," says fkther Antonio^ ** I 
ftnad the deceased Queen dressed in the most costly 
of har royal robea. She was lying on a litter covered 
with doth of gold, the ends of which were fastened 
across her bosom by a clasp of precious stones. On 
her head she had a small helmet, surmounted with a 
crown of gold, and adorned with feathers of various 
eokrais. She had aaveral rows of coral beads and 
large pearls round her neck, and rich ear-rings. Har 
anna, op to 'the elbows, and her legs from the knees 
to the feet, were covered vrith gold rings enriched with 
jewels, and elephant's hair ingeniously platted — the 
]att»r being considered ene of the most splendid oma- 
meats in the country. She had on her feet staall san- 
dale of red velvet fastened with coral buttons; and 
I surrounded with floweis. 



* Zingha, before her last peace with the Portugueae, 
being anxious to try another alliance, entered into a 
treaty with the Dutch; but she sooa got tired of them 
and returned to the Portuguese. The missbnaries 
pvalend that it waa because the latter were CkakaUet. 
The &c% m, Zingha, having tried both, deemed the 
Portuguese much bettor allies than the Dutch. This 
eertamly might have been the case at the period al- 
luded to; flir it was about the time when the Dutch 
ob«Bined leave fiom the Emperor of Japan to trade in 
Ilia doHHttians, an eonditaon that they weuM spit upon 
the enicifiz and the image of the Viifin Afaiy, and 
tiampla them under fliot 



- About the middle of the day she was conveyed to 
the audience portico^ where she was placed upon a 
state bed, and eiposed to public view. The bed waa 
covered with a cloth called Oabn. manu&ctured in 
the country. She was almost in a sitting posture, with 
a rosary in her hand, and leaning upon a cushion, 
which one of her pages, who might have been taken 
lor a statue, supported during several successive houra 
without Boaking the alightest motion." 

The same author relates, that ^ moment she ap- 
peared, '* the people, seeing her in her state dress with 
the crown upon her bead, showed the strongest marks 
of joy; they imagined that she had risen from the dead* 
But when they found that she did not give them her 
bleasing, which she was in the habit of doing when- 
ever she appeared baflire them, they burst forth into 
lamentations and cries of distress, rolled theBuelvea 
upon the ground, tore their hair, and covered Aeir 
heads with dost,* thus displaying their grief at the 
loss of their incomparable queen.*' 

Zingha waa alwaya magmfioent in her dress. She 
usually won stulft manufactured in the country from 
the baik <^ trees. Their teitura waa so flne that it 
surpassed that of the moat beautifol satma of Europe. 
She alwaya won two piecea, one of which went round 
her body, and the ether served as a mantle. But on 
days of ceremony, her royal mantle was formed of the 
richest brocades of Asia; and she wore a crown of 
gold over a sort of helmet Her arms and neck wero 
loaded with magnificent pearls, chains of gold, and 
coral beads ; and her legs wera encircled with anklata 
of gold. Her sceptre was a rod covered with red 
velvet embroidered with pearls, and adorned with 
small bells of gold and silver. Sometimes, but seldom, 
she wore a Portuguese dress, " in order," as she said, 
"to become entirely a Dona Anna." 

She was fond of hunting, and preferred the moat 
perilous kind. She kept in her ** apartment," as fiithar 
Antonio terms it, though it was but a hut mora orna- 
mented and better fitted up than others, the spoils of 
lions and tigers killed by her own hand; and theae 
she took great pride in showing. 

She had three hundred women to wait upon her; 
ten' were always about her person, and were not to 
lose sight of her for a single moment 

She always took her meals in public. A large mat 
was -spread upon the ground, and covered with a tebla- 
cloth of European linen. Zingha seated herself upon 
a cushion, and used, as may easily be imagined, neither 
knife nor fork. She gave Urge pieces of meat to bar 
oflicers and female attendants, who, from respect alone, 
and whether hungry or not, were forced immediately 
to swallow, to the very last morsel, whatever she gave 
them. Father Antonio saw as many as twenty diahea 
served up, even on ordinary occasions. ** There were," 
he says, '< lizards, locusts, crickets, and oflen mice, 
roasted with the skin and hair on." Zingha ofifored 
him aome, but he declined the honour. 

" You Europeans," she observed, "know net what 
good eating is." 



^See^lUlationHmtoriqQCiderEthiopie. See else 
-HiBtory of Queen Anna Zingha," by Father Labat* 
and alaa that by Father Antonio Oa^e. 
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Sometimes she dined in* great stele, end after the 
European fashion. She had then gold and siWer place 
adminhly wrought, and was waited upon by her offi* 
ceo*, with the same oeremonial as was observed at 
the ceurts oC Spain and Portugal. This, however, ot> 
«uned but seldom; for notwithstanding hesdeoided 
twte fiir leanung that of which she was ignorant, ahe 
WM not iond of restraint, or of things not in geneml 

She had no sables, beUuse there were neither 



honee nor mules at Matamb» and Angola** - 
of hones, she had roboit slaves, who were kep» in 
perticttlar huts, under ilio direction of m snperi n tend- 
ent: Ihey were used fon the Mme worirashoiaes. The 
activity of this race of men iaso great, that they aone- 
timea cariy a heavy bmthvn fifty mHae in ndayv 

Zingha, though ciuel and sangaiaaiy, had aosMd 
into fotnrify. Had she been bom in Europe, shv might 
have pmved a Cadierine Ili, an> Blnabedi, orar Cirtto- 
Tine da Mediciiu 



* It is only as a luiury. accoiding to every traveller who has visited this past of Afiica, that the 
have mules brought to Loando. 
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▲ N' AR'SCDO^TS OV TH BIKTH OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 



There is nothing more silly than a belief in ibrtone* 
telling, whether we consider the thing itnIC or the 
description of persons who profess the art— «n art to 
which no one of character or education ever pretends. 
But such belief is scarcely less dangerous than silly, 
especially amongst young persons of the humbler 
classes. By exciting false hopes, it leads to false steps; 
and unsettled habits, anxiety, disappointment, disho- 
nesty, ruin, and untimely or ignominious death, have 
been directly or indirectly its consequences. Many 
are induced to have their fortunes told from mere idle 
curiosity; but a lucky guess, or a prediction acciden^ 
ally verified even in part, may take such hold of the 
imagination that reason cannot resume her former 
sway — besides that it is inexcusable to give enconr- 
agement to a race of profligates, thieves, and children* 
stealers. A revolting instance of this encouragement 
is to be witnessed at Epsom races on the part of many 
elegantly dressed females, and the mixture causes a 
considerable detraction from the brilliancy of the 



The following anecdote strikingly shows how diflkult 
it must sometimes be to detect impositioiL It will re* 
mind the readers of Hamilton's «* Memoirs of De Gram* 
mont" of some passages in that work. 

A litde more than sixty years since a fortune-teller 
in Paris was roused from his bed at the dead of night 
by a loud knocking at his door. On opening it he 
perceived standing before him a man muffled up in an 
ample cloak, with a large hat slouched over his face. 
*' What do you want?" said the fortune-teller, some- 
what alarmed. The stranger answered sternly, " If 
you are what you profeas to be, you can tell me that." 
** I can tell nothing without my cards," replied the 
other. They both walked in, and the fortune-teller, 
having shuffled his cards, and laid them out, after a 
paose, observed with a tone of deference, " I perceive 
I am in the presence of an illustrious • pemm.' ' ** Yon 
Ha rigM»" <Nu<i the Btmoffer; *< and now tall n» wdat 



it is I wish to know." The iartiuia4aUer agiuB oon- 
Bulting his cards, answered— -"You wish to know 
whether a certain Udy will havea,aon.«r a daughter" 
" Right again," said the stranger. After another pauae, 
the fortune>teller pronounced that the lady would have 
a son. On which the stranger replied—*' If that prove 
true, yon shall receive fifty pieces of gold«— if ialae, a 
good cudgelling." A few weeks after, about the name 
hour and in the same manner, the stranger re-appaar- 
ed, and befim he could epeak» the fiutnne. tallen ex- 
claimed, '* You find I WM right" "I do," said the 
stranger, "and I am oome to keep my promise." So 
saying, he produced a poaa of fifty louis, and depart- 
ed. 

The stranger's mode of prooaeding seems to have 
been designed to put the fi>rtune-t»ller's skill to> the 
severest test The circuiastanoa of his oomiog alone, 
and at such an hour, makes it probable he had not 
communieated his intention to any one; whilai his 
carefiilneas in concealing his person and fiu^e, and his 
fistreme caution to aflbrd no due to the diaeovery of 
himsell or his ol^ect by oonvenatioo, were admimbly 
oalculaled to render impoaitioa impoasible. The his- 
tory of the case is this. I heasd it about seventeen 
years since from a gentleman in Parisr who learned it 
from Volney* the celebrated traveller in the East Vel- 
ney had it from the fortune4eUer himself, who applied 
to him 4br some Syriac expnasiooa On being ashed 
for what purpose he wanted them, he confessed his 
trade; and Volney finding him a remarkably shrewd 
person, inquired of him the story of his life. He said, 
that when he was young, he had a great turn for ex- 
pense^ very slender means, and an inveterate repug- 
nance to any thing like drudgery. After long puzzling 
himself to discover some mede of life, by which he 
could unite certain profit with continual amusement, 
he determined to set up as a fortone*tellei; He com- 
menced by taking a lodging in the obseuve qaarterof 
the MaraiS) and practising in a small way in that 
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IS 



Mghbcmrhoodv. where tha blundeis of a 
wtnids DOl' be of mock conteqiMnoe. At the 
tintf km Bover fiiUad to be in daily attandaace about 
lie oonat, and apaeed no paint te make hinaalf ftou- 
Uar mUk iba panenal appaaianaa and privala bietory 
•f avaiy penon of tbe leaat note there. AiWr two 
yettB of praalina amonptt- the mall» and of atudy 
awanpf tha peat, he thooght hinielf qoalilied to be- 
9» haaineM on arfiand taala, and hawing, by bribery 
aC ^aanraal, ptoeured a proper cnetomer, he tried hie 
aflt^ itk hi»naw e p h er e with great wianeii Hie fiuae* 
and oC nannie hie» g ai n e, inereaaad rapidly, and it waa 
whan ha<wiaain hiaaanilh that thaadvantiue above 
ppenedl Be eipUuned it thna. Whilst 
} hie ca ide, he parpoeely lat two or three iall, 
and i»iiBinf fiiMn pioking them up, he contrived to 
antebi a enflfcriant glinpM of the etranger** oonntananae 
in diMavar thnc ha waa no leai-a- penon than t^ Doha 
mt Orlaaae^nftarwaide Philippe EgaUti» andthniathap 
o£ the p«nanl> King of the Frendw who wim actually 
AncfaiUiD^nnrtion. He loeknot tha laaatnotieaof 



ibe discovery he* had- made, but pretended to aecertain 
(he fnci from the contemplation of his. cards. Having 
overcome this diflieulty, his practised acateness mada 
(he rest easy u> him. It was publicly known that the 
Dachem won near her confinemeni^ and he had heanl 
the Duke was anxious to have a son; he therefore am- 
fidently goe«ied the ol>ject of his viat, and, after the 
manner of his uibe, hasardad tbe prediction which he 
thought would ensure him the most liberal pity. He 
did not expect the proposed alternative, which obliged 
him to be on his guard, and he had actually only just 
returned from learning the news at the palace, and 
waa scarcely in bad, whan the Duke arrived, whcae 
faith must have been confirmed by the fortbne-telWs 
anticipation of his intelligence. 

If the story be tme, it is not probable that a man 
like the Doha of Orleans, having experienced such an 
inatanee.of fitftnne-telliog, would be satisfied wilhont 
reourring to it^ and it may possibly be that such, es- 
diemantof ambitiona hopes contributed to his, as tn 
Macbalh'a,.untiHmly ialL 
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AN AUTOBIOORAPHICAL DELINEATION* 



BY ROBERT SULLIVAN. 



I Lorr my parents when I was about twelve^ean 
old» aod the cam of my education devolved upon a 
maiden auni, an individual balongiog to a speciea 
which generally speaking, may be divided into two 
Hames the cross, crabbed, feared, and detested , and 
tha find, indulgentj disobeyed, and dearly beloved. 
Unfortunately for me and many others, mine was of 
the latter class. In her youth, (I speak it with reve- 
rence,) she had been a soft-hearted baggage, much 
givan to the tender passion, and always dying of hn)> 
ken vows. Consumptions were' as common with her 
as colds with other people; and every month the 
standing convemtion at the county meetings used to 
he poor Miss — 's new disappointment,^and expected 
demise. 

I do not know how it vras ; I believe the thread' 
of my aunt's existence was made of Indian rubber, 
and possessed the laculty of stratchii^ to the tugs of 
late, when that of other folks would probably have 
snapped short She contrived to get over all her trials 
and sll her consumptions ; and the firit I recollect of 
her vras a little fat, sentimental lady, dotingly fond of 
nursing children, and sighing over blighted anticipa- 
tions. My poor, dear aunt 1 She was godmother to 
all the brats in the parish, and would often apply for 
the office beforo they were bom, or thought of. — 
; othac vrorthies whom she bora u> the font, 



wss the ill<«tarred carcass of her darling little nephew. 
Happy had it been for her had she drowned me in it, 
like a blind puppy; for, when the clergyman splsshed 
the holy water in my foce, I set up a shout, which 
made the old ladiea augur bad things, and declare 
their firm opinion that I was never bom to be a 
Christian. Sooth to say, their predictions^ for many 
yean of my life, were not fiur from the mark. 

When I was twelve years old, as I have said, my 
aunt possessed the whole and sole title to me. Her 
fortune was ample; and she took me to a beautiful 
weeping-willowsortof a residence in one of the moat 
romantic spots of England, where she continued to 
cultivate her mind with poetry and novels, and hang 
I |over the budding talento of her prot^g^. They were, 
'^indeed, the pride of her heart; had never been sub- 
mitted to any tuition but her own ; and she looked 
upon my pioliciency with perfect astonishment. I 
could alm(wt say my catechism, read Jack the Giant- 
killer with fluency, and my hand-writing was pretty 
nearly legiiile. 

From this period till I was fifteen, I contrived to 
drink the fountain of my aunt's knowledge to the 
lees, and, pi'rbape, could have given her some trifle 
in return, for I was a youth of high spirit, and very 
fond of seeing the world, from which her repeated 
consumptions had shut her out till she was too old to 
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profit by ii. Alas ! I could almott be serious when I 
ask what is likely to be the fate of a boy (supposing 
him not to be an absolute lout, who will be ihe same 
under all circumstances) brought up at a home in the 
country* without companions and without restriction. 
It is morally impossible that he can be any thing but 
a vagabond. His first friends are the groom and the 
cow-boy; his first pursuits are bird's-nesting and rat- 
catching ; and his prime emulation is to rob orchards, 
and be thought a clever fellow by all the thieves in 
his neighbourhood. 

I know vol whether my taste for notoriety of this 
description might not, in some degree, have been en- 
ceuraged h- the peculiar line of study to which I wa^ 
directed. At all events, I am aniious to inake it ap- 
pear that it did not come entirely by nature. My 
■unt, it must be known, having somewhat outlived 
the admiratioo of mankind Wi they existed, had thought 
fit to remove her views into an ideal world, in which 
she was less likely to meet with mortifications. She 
was a great admirer of romance, and had a happy 
knack at realizing to herself whatever she read. 
Thera was not a knight in the whole history of chi- 
valry whom she could not describe, even to the tone 
of his voice, and the colour of his eyes ; and I am 
pretty sure that she carried on intrigues with all the 
Seven Champions of Christendom at the same time. 
I have seen the dear little woman sit firr hours on the 
ottoman, in the middle of the drawing-room, in perfect 
abstraction, showing evidently, by her aciioos, that 
she was presiding over a tournament, and crowning 
her favourite koight; and then she would stretch forth 
her hand to be kissed, and raise her handkerchief to 
her eyes, till some wicked vagary of mine awakened 
her to all the miseries of reality. It was no wonder, 
then, that she wished to make a cavalier of me, and 
held up all these itinerants of old as models ibr my 
imitation. Alas! I was doomed to be another proof 
of the futility of eacouraging characters for which the 
WH>rld has ceased to aflbrd their fair field of action. 
If we light a fire without providing a vent for if, we 
must not be surprised to see it finding its way through 
cracks and crannies which were never contemplated; 
and thus it was that, being unable to subdue king- 
doms, I had very nearly become a highwayman. 

The part of the country where we lived was thinly 
inhabited, and the families were chiefly great folks, 
who entertained with much state and ibrmality. 
There was nothing cordial in such intercourse, and 
my aunt went but little amongst them. Her twilight 



This, for a time did very well ; but, at last, I was 
caught, and complaints were made to my aunt, who 
patted roe on the head, and thought me a dear for- 
ward boy for my age. The precocity of my geniiu 
began to give her an idea that my tender mind wai 
now capable of receiving the rudimenli of more ab- 
struse learning, and a private tutor was procured to 
initiate me into the mysteries of the Latin grammar. 

That the taste and prudence of my good aunt, how- 
ever, may not be unjustly impugned, I must conscien- 
tiously state, that the personage who had the charge 
of making roe a scholar and an ornament to society wai 
one of my own choosing. He was a clerical gentleman, 
lived hard by, and was equally with myself under the 
ban of the neighbouring gamekeepers. Our fiiat meet- 
ing had occurred under a hedge, where we were both 
skulking from our pursuers, and we began our ac- 
quaintance like persons who were destined to bo 
friends and farotkert. My fellow fugitive vfu rather 
pursy, and thick- winded, and gave himself up as a 
lost man. ** My dear," said he, ** if you would only 
slink down the hedge and fire your gun to nislead 
the keepers, at yonder comer of the field, I could drop 
off in another direction."-—** But what is to become of 
tMf* — <* Why, you must run, my dear, as if the devil 
was after you." 

I do believe that, in spite of my evil propensities, 
1 always possessed a crooked sort of generosity, and 
the reverend gentleman's plan was executed with i 
dexterity which saved us both. From this period we 
became close allies. He sold roe a lame htmter, and 
the art of fox-hunting was added lo my other accom- 
plishments. He likewise took roe to a boxing-match, 
asked me to dinner, and enjoys the credit of having 
occasioned my first drunken fit. Such was the philo- 
sopher whom I presented to roy gentle aunt , and ai 
his manners possessed a good-natured, though some- 
what hypocritical suavity, and his expressions of fond- 
ness and admiration for roe were quite exorbitant, be, 
of course, became my guide and example. Arrange- 
ments were made for my going every day to pursue 
my studies at the parsonage. It was a poor fbrlon 
cot!age,[surrounded by brambles and outhouses, and 
attracted particular attention from the howling of half- 
starved dogs. Anatomical specimens of almost every 
species of the canine race seemed ready to snap off 
your fingers for sheer hunger ; and two or three home- 
bred colts, which were crawling about in the bare 
fieldj^behind the building, and wero to be worth 
worlds of money by and by, were upon an equally 



assignation with Amadis de Gaul was worth all tha scanty regimen. The kennel would, no doubt, have 
lords and ladies in the land ; and consequently, when 
I became a little too old to rob orchards, and had im- 
bibed a talent for killing game, I felt rather shy of 
begging leave to exercise it. The gamekeepers soon 
found it necessary to keep a sharp eye upon me, and 
I to devise means to elude them. The choice circle 
of roy acquaintance, and the extravagant supply of 
money with which I was constantly furnished, ena- 
bled me to entertain a pretty numerous band of hare- 
finders and idle rogues, who would watch the game, 
and give me notice when I might get a sly shot and 
run away. 



devoured the stud at a meal. A posse of ragged 
urchins, who ran away at the first sight of me, proved 
that the vicar's speculations in horse-flesh were at any 
rate not sufiiciently successful to find them in shoes 
and stockmgs ; and the dilapidations of the tenement 
hinted grievously that unless fbrtuhe made some 
speedy revolutions in his favour, it would waive ce- 
remony, and tumble about his ears. 

I entered the temple of my futnra ftme with fed* 
ings of real satisfaction that I was chosen to be the 
humbla iustrument of its salvation ; and, that the 
ftvour shouldjcone without alloy, I detetniined that 
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in higb-piMtt tlKnild have ai little trouble with me 
ai jxmible. I ¥vai a mao of my word, lor, at the end 
of the year, I wai ttjll iticking at Ate, hoe, koc ; a 
leiaarely piogre« which wai adopted from motives of 
pore delicacy, knowing, aa I did, that it would poflde 
my master exceedingly to go miich &rtber. In other 
respects I got on preity tolerably. I broke in the colls, 
and was mach celebrated as a whipper-in. I was 
moreoYor, a dead hand at setting a snare, and had 
ibught several meritorious baules. My tutor was 
deservedly proud of me. 

Thero was, I fear I may say, at the age of sixteen, 
but one single feeling of my heart which indicated 
that I was bom for belter ooums. My preceptor 
had been married twice, and then was a little fbrlon 
niece of his fint wife who had no home but the one 
he afibcded her. She was about a year younger than 
myself, and the delicate bleoro of her beauty, and the 
downcast melancholy of her soft dark eye, made me 
frequently lament that my time bad not been ether- 
wise employed. She had no companion, for her 
uncVs present wife was little better than a maid- 
servant, and his children mero infants, and I wished 
in vain that I ceuld have supplied the vrmnL What 
was then in such an uncultivated rufSan as I was to 
give pleasure to a being of gentle feelings and weli- 
Hored mind, lor such^'it was, in spite of all her diaad* 
vantages ? I knew she must despise me, and I seldom 
spoke to her for fear of committing myselC Sometimes 
J resolved to amend my life, and educate myaelf; but 
my habits of idleness and vagmncy had gone too fiir» 
and I despaired of ever emerging fiom them. 

I contented myself, therefore, with making my nets 
and snares in silence, whilst I watched this interesting 
creature's employments. Not a moment of the day 
was wasted. Her chief care was to teach her savage 
young coQsins, and the intervals were devoted to 
acquirements of whatever was useful and elegant. I 
wse incapable of judging her inccess in things that 
were not absolutely self-evident, but I felt, from the 
intelligence of her eyes, that she could foil in nothing: 
her drawing was magic, and she sang like a little 
nightingale. Sometimes, when her melancholy strain 
was ended, she would turn round, and catch me staring, 
with my mouth wide open, and ray senses in a trance, 
and then she would turn timidly away, and Uush, 
as if she fancied she had been doing wrong. I never 
even had courage to express my delight, and my 
cheek burned at my own insignificance. I loved to 
be with her, but I folt relieved when I was elsewhere; 
and this feeling increased to such a degree, that at last 
I did my utmost to avoid her society. I might have 
been compared (for an elegant comparison was more 
than I deserved) to a mad dog, which was dying of 
thirst, but dared not approach the water. 

It was not likely that matters could go on in this 
way without producing aome speedy ori8is.--and the 
•erenity of my eigoyments was doomed te undergo a 
■bock of considerable violence^ In the luminous 
circle of my acquaintance there was no one mora 
valued than a gifted personage whose name was Jas- 
per. I forget his other name. He was by pro fe s s io n 
an engineer, and directed bis studies to that branch 



of his calling, which may be undeiatood ftooi his sur* 
DO of Jep, the Tinker. In the course ef his travels 
for the benefit of science, he had gathered together a 
fund of knowledge, which made him much looked op 
tOb He was the first person who discovered the osr- 
rect method ef stealing a goose, which he did by driv- 
ing it about, by degrees, till it was out of breath, and 
past giving the alaraL If report spoke true, he was 
likewise the discoverer of the readiest means of dis- 
poaing of a sheep, by choking it with its own weoL 
In his periodical visits to our neighbourhood he ww 
generally aeoompanied by a badger and two or three 
of the best terriers in the oooniy, which, with hie 
wondrous eye for a hare-sitting, first gave me a yeaia- 
iag towards him. He was besidee, a man of stalwart 
fiaaM and begrimed visage, which made him awlhl 
to be looked upon, and a very proper companion for 
the marauding expeditions upon which I employed htm. 
One sunshiny forenoon in the autumn, my friend 
called upon me with the usual intelligence of a hare- 
aitting* Now, Jep, like other geniuses, had a sad 
contempt for his toilet, and made his appearance in 
hia oU red waistcoat and variegated leathers, loose at 
the knee, and fastened up with packthread. Hie 
stockings were difierent colours, and his shoes were 
not fellows; and his hat had lost the run, and looked 
foffidi the wQild like ima of his worn-out saoeepena» 
Neverdialessb my admiration was fait JepTs iMtmuie 
qualities; and, as we had some distsnee to go, I took 
my haam, and desired him to jump up behind me. 
As ill luck wouU have it, we were delayed ceosMe- 
mUy on the road ; first by a loag oooveiaation witfi a 
friend in the booie or cage— and afrerwards by the 
drewth of my oompanioo, whose oonstitittioD alwaya 
required gin at the sight of the Dog and Duck. My 
friend was a man of nice taste, and his mixture was 
at one time too sweet, and at another time too hot. 
He wuMf moreover, a man of anecdote, and had long 
stories to tell the landlord of his last campaign to the 
quarter-sessions. The little boys collected round us, 
with their hands in their pockets, and snifliBd in the 
wonden that fell from him with fearful satisfaction ; 
and each new comer seemed to inspire hha with new 
mattor of discooise, till I began to be well-nigh tired 
of my envied situation, and threatened to gallop off 
with him, gin and all. 

** Now, it must be undenMood, that the mad made 
an abrupt angle round Mr. Jasper's hotel, and I never 
halted there with him without considerable fitar ol 
being detected by some sudden apparition of my rela- 
tions, who occasionally came to visit my aunt, and 
give disagreeable advice respecting the mode ef my 
education. The mest terrible of these visiters was 
my aunt's brother, a man of grand equipage and aQ»> 
tere character. He was thought by the fomUy to have 
Bsade a great figure in the world, associated with none 
but lords and ladiee, and brought up my cousins, male 
and female, in a fashionable Aeateitr, which made me 
regard them with a perfect panic. If there was a 
carriage-load of mortality which would have given 
me more serious perturbation than all the rsst,it wa^ 
undoubtedly, this awful brood ef my kith and kin» 
and, wi my passenger gulped down the remainde r ef 
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hnwinhfl, and the whole tribe; to. iande^ twe ia dw 
dickey Miind, and two on the eooeb-iMK. At tint, I 
fboifJil le liide i^ heed, boi the fiie wee teo-riief^ 
i^ahterl, and I weeeiweiJnd. Iron efl qeerfoM, wiih nf 
eMrtien nane^ aod how d'ye demand iraw ie my aaat, 
aad a great meay ether kind iniairiei, wUcfa had 
ilHKMt been the death of «& 

In the aoMi lieae, my Jellow-tnYotter had eii|^ped 
pedaeUy over Ihe hone'e tail, end eiood howinf ead 
aiinpi^g with hie hai in hii head, but» wdvciuly, the 
ewfatian wee net perfimnad with aaffieioBi deapatdi 
and the bowiageeeiBed a tecti adaUanoa of our food- 
Mofwihiy. My aaela, aU the time, hed baea nwkiag 
hie ofatanxatioBe, and did not epeak liUhe invited me, 
with a look of oomplaiaent indignation, le tak» aeeat 
m the oaniege, edding, that be mmled my fiMnd 
woald be kind enoagh to eaooM moi end take hie 
airing fay hioMelf. By way of a hoppy eUmax, es I 
mae thf oaiiog mye^heedl^ng into the admiring cjrde, 
Uiaded a* I already was with aatcmiabaieBt, ihe lend- 
lerd et e j yed up to remiad the " yoong aqoiia" that the 
gin and water wee oigkteeit-panoe, which he would 
add to the old Moore. 

Daring our drive to o^ annt'e,acareely a weed wee 
«id* Mj OBcdb meiataiaed a dignified ailenee 
^^r wwaiaa didnot kneir lehat •amahaaf it I 
l»em— e .an ahr of wmidgfannmnd ininiMd fmly 
dbr liieir lajriqginmlCiBaqr Mada; hnlaMfyapaeoh 
leae a kJ—defc and Iha wi—oBeihie einmam hea 
dnam my aaange Uka ae wanj pmiigimii Al 
aU MfiaeaMUMa had fidMme omea tt 
y'anadi aod I mealaft lo aiaaMaar atvfl t 
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Why, air,** I etattend, <*I read Latin before 

id Greek before luncheon, and history 

befere dinner, and raathematica beibre aupper." 

•* And Hebrew before bed-time,*' r^oined my ondo. 

Very w^l, indeed ; I am glad to find yon so indoi- 

Pray, what Latin amhoca are yon reediag 



mhlle my nnela led mf aMf, with mmch 
tea cettfomoee in an a^jaining roam. I 
waU wdbat waa going foffwaed. Ineverypanaeaf my 
eieiliiy, I eeald hear my unde'a voice praeoading In 
a aort of deed march, and, in one of tiie higher neaea. 
I cottld plainly diatiaguieh the word ** tinker," and 
geeaendy aAerwarda, ** eighteen-pence," and **a aeoM 
aft the aiehooae.'^ The eolonr deepened in my cheeked 
and my comina began to titter, whieh they eeenbed, 
widi peifoct good-breeding, to tfie p leeaan tiy of aty 
jakee, tiU I heard aqr tutor aoaoonced, aod waa eum- 
moned to appear before the ooodawe. My gentle 
amm waaeilliog with kac handkarcheaf to her ayes, 
my nncla with a eheet of foolacap paper ia hia hand, 
{arhieh I aAerwaidafoniid m be the masiaMall of aqr 
delin^neacie^ and my tutor thfoaunkig agon i 
araam of biehll, aa though he were faeatiatg time 



*^ Bnay, air," aaid my nnele, who opened the pia- 
aaadingi, « ^^ y^^ oblige nwwidi an aoooaaaaftlM 
■mnner in wkieh yen naimiy apaod yoor time." 

My laMor oaet an appealing leek to um tfaaoagh «ha 
aaiBar ef hie eye. aa much aa m aey #iet I had more 
wynhnhma dmn my own to taim care o£ I aaw my 
•naband waa deteimaned, if a lie woald eerve hiaa, 
l» give Mm the foil benoAt of ti; itwae net, heepovei^, 
giMn ia that alapdmfc mmmer ka wMch itaaght t» 
«k giofln, bni bam a ainag fondly likenem t» 



I felt a little pomled; at laat, I ventured upon 
Homer and Xenephon, and Blackatone'B Comroenta- 
riaa 

*' I beg pardon," aaid my tutor, whoee thnimmtng 
iaoaltiea were completely congealed, * he meana 
Csaar^ Commentariea." 
" Yee, eir, I mean OBaar*8 Commentariee." 
** Oh, of coorae.*' replied my uncle, ** and Horace 
tati Virgil, aad Cicero, and the reat of the Greek phi- 
loBopheBk And now, aa a apecimen of your hieloiy, 
eon yoa tell me who wee the first Roman Emperor T 
I aaw ray totor'a lipa move, and could diat^nguich 
that the nemo waa in two worda, to, for foar I ahonM 
be thought at a leaa, I bounced out at once with *'0H- 
ver Cromwell." My uncle amiled a ghaafiy amile, 
and Bay aunt aobbed aloud, and my tutor wiped hii 
forehead, aa much aa to aay. << It ia all over !*' 

Tlrae ended my eaaminatien in hiatory and the 
ckaaica, with which my uncle waa ao well aaiiafied 
thai hodeoMoad ttaablfaigme with maihemaUcs, and 
a lw dghtway prae e e d e d to my aatuiremeata in other 
m an ara , for tiMdi h^ reanmed the alieet of foolacap. 
« Ton Imva no^abC' <eid lie, ««made aome plea> 
aant aaiinatetanae in «a neiiJhbeaHwod r 

I did net knew enaally what to anawev, and ao I 
iaid,«V«a.iir^very.« 

"lameeryheppytoliemr it WayaabeobUg* 
big enough to teU me who they aref 

TMa waa a qaeation neither daanca! nor hiatorieal, 
hut i found it equally pending, and replied, that I did 
not euMily know who they were. 

** Very likely," mid my ancle ; " I will endeavour 
lo awiat yoo." 

With that, came a liat of worthiee. with their che- 
mctera, aod addftione, ao cirounistantiany deteiled, 
that there waa no peaaibility of diaowning them, and 
I waa reluctanily oempelled to plead guilty to Billy 
the Skulker, Jemmy the Smaeher, Dickey the Swiller, 
end a whole heat of gentry, to whom whipprag M 
the eiocka were BMre eveiy-day amoaemenii, and ftt 
whom the gibbet had no tortorB. 

My aunt aobbed louder and louder, and my tutor 
Waied warmer aod warmer, and my undo broke ap 
the conforeneo by wiahing them joy of their prot^ 
and pupil, who certainly did ample credit to the foro* 
eight of the one and the learning of the other. HeviiV* 
at he thoaght, eafficiently opened hia eiater'a eyea, he 
atrode with a ataiely atop into the room where I had 
heard the reat of the party langhing at my oipenae, 
and in a fow miautea» I had the happmem of aeeiiV 
iie barouche bear them cO; at foe rate of twelte 
mileean boor. I k)oked after them tiH they weie 
foiriy ottt of eight, burning with mdignalmtt at the 
divnoe I had andergane, and detennkied to be re- 
venged on my imde, by heeamiag a greater vagabairf 
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Wtei I ted OMw » livle !• ayMlf. tk> int vQiMl 
1 hmwd WM tb« MMv* VDiM ef mj tam, brMtbing 
1km mw4 i •f wiifert, iaio the mt of my aunt. " Mj 
iMT iM^Di." Mid Wb "Im ra taken perfecij wi- 
•«UM. TIm mmi eradita bm m nneUe to «Mwer 
onh ekrtmee qijeifioin apen tbe ipiir ef the 
Md I Mi fiiadsr ef ofiaieQ thet he ip « an 

hie imelA^-Coae iMre/* he oootimMd, 
[ a% ** aiMl lell ae who wm the £« Empo- 
MVoflUme." 
" Alexander the Great.** 

" Thaee. aiadam,! teM jrou he know all abeol it— 
mAwt ftr ha paanoft for iald aporli, you nay bo ao- 
■ored that they have alwayt beea iho piopatatoiy 
Ar the diqjiiy of gwat and dariog toinde. 
I an eneHoMt epoftHHM» and to 
«aa Minrod, aad ao « the Dahi of Yeri. and eo were 
^ iha hereaa Ihaiovvrlivod. Nobody ever laied thm 
I of the ■■■Innai tlay employed. 
ew ie no moee tainted by iho faUingi 
«r Jemaqr the SmHher than by the fitaki of hie deg. 
lUho my mnd fer it, that, tf hie fine diiporitiaB ii 
OBibod ail hepeeoftt efaiFolrie earner mint boat «nend." 
i^oant oeold not»ef ooane» help being ooaTinced 
by Aeae conohmive atgmneiitL fihe dri«d her eyei. 




'falho 

to Jey the Tinker mrf Billy «he Sknlkw, am 

TW company did not mrnre liH it %ra» qoita dark, 
ihrihoaiiifatof thairteea mode henoitann botlimvp 
thnir iwAaiennd opon their eyei, which it woi thonghi 
mii^ bo very boiiib to ear ovening 'a am nw a wmt 
The fint to momit the kdder wai the tSmaiher, who 
■ado bieappeomeo widi a oudgol like the clob of 
Bonoloa, wUcb, ha politely amarad mo, wai at my 
amrioot okhat in my naighboar'a woodi or en the 
n^'a higbway. 
TW Bmatbar wae a ittmt. reeolato lbilow» who bed 
mnch C i ili bti ^ in the priae-ring, of which 
■«Bd4i«oi<ieaBof vimgo bom 
0ii tip bad been epiit into aaupei^ 
[ grin, and ook of biioyes, which had been mm 
•pmi, bad bean ae wad «p eawlter tbmi the other; bat, 
parbape, ibo aamt pmieaworthy part of him wae hie 
haBd,«f wbidi aavend of the knaakloe had been 
t ufi into hii wriit, and iHll oihibited the 
I of hie adfomary'i apHotered teeth. 
llw naxt who oamowm'tho 8witler, a piotabarant 
fMtlamaB of leem cottmne, itmigfat white hair, and 
MdmnH'Odhmred ^imge, whidi efaono in the light like 
dbot bAl 9b wae hoiiler to dm Dog and Back, and 
main hii cnb«e with two ODormooe Oagana of alo> 
wbidi were added to tbe eld emre. 

After him came the Skulker, who tiod the iilk m 
if tto mw dimid of pawing hie »et lito«trapiand 



flong down a eaeklbi of netting, tbe very i 
which made him jnmp ae it leM : the flaiaiiier jooiai 
him with a horrible come, and ho iung immalf do«m 
in a dark comer to ecow), with a pair of ivnaway 
eyoi, at what wae goiqg Ibrward. 

Jack the rto-catchar Mlowod, and wae 
by Joe tim dog-denior; and at lael an 
tmp^loor, like a apirit of dariamai^ tbe ( 
of ^ dm Tinker, attended by hta two mkle tonriem, 
ane of which wae^eaifed lmf» and the other Piead. 
He braoght additjenil euppliee of imtlbig, and ap4ih 
gimd ibr bii lata appearanoe by amating ae that to 
had been watching Laed —*^ keopeo to their baai 
fer the night, and bad been eetttag wine all laoM 
Darkle Dell and Dead-Man'e Oomar, wbkh ho ea^ 
pomd weaid be the tcenoof ovr ezpioiiii. Jep, I htiwt 
eaid, wae much lOfo ma ced, and wo imawdiataly b^ 
gan to debute apon hie eoggeetien. 

I do not ihiDk that any one who had an eye for tbt 
pieiofeaqae coald have fiwgotten Ihie toitordemalien 
Gbngram. The only light wae finm a lantern tlaiig 
op to a beam wWoh paemd over as, and the only eoMi 
were irregular pilae and trumeeof hay, on which eoam 
«t and aome reclined, round the two flagooe, whick 
ibrmed the pivoto apon wUeb toned ril their wit 
and all their invention. I, myaelf, atoad manfaUf itt 
tbo mUai, with mi tenoomblo pride tlmtmygmn 
pbtoh ibmibig latiiil ami btaeic bead mwrgifasg 
aery ancdi tba appaamnoa of tta I 




yirofi 

Ibaftiwmffi 
wna die tSmmbar, aaamed, I 

peiat with nther an anaoooanlabie eamartneaa. It 
wae aMeged by the Tinker that the keopeiB waia gaim 
in aaailMr dbaotien, riiat tlwm wm more game thorn 
than anywhere eiae, end that it waa larther ftom any 
habiiaiion of man. All ihia wm aUowad, but atiH the 
Smasher hung back, and die SwiHarawore *' May I 
be swamped if be ia not aftaid of Mark flimmonB, who 
waa iboad mordered ftierer* 

The dmeabor ratorted that ho foaiod ao man, daat 
or alive, ai]d, as a prooC he would lay any luudoiato 
wager thai \t wreng die Sw U le i' a nock in lem time 
than that gentleawn woald ooMpy hi drinking a pel 
of beer. The wager, Imwaver, waa net accepted, and, 
at the r cq a e stof aome-of the party whe bad not beaid 
the particalari, the Bwiller enl i vene d oar eooneil widi 
the epimde of poor Mmk's marder. 

** Mark,'* mid be, « waa g ama b aap m to lay Laid, 
haai by, and a tight etoat fottawhe wa% eriy he had 
not maoh of a bead at drink, which waa a pity yna 
knew. It ia BOW, I dunk, fiva or ail yaaiB,cenm want 
ncing time-**" 

wen." 

" Ay, ly, Bifly,ee yoa mnm^-i f m namb m yen maan 
ducked thatday forpiddngpoekoCi^andcamatoMr 
boom for aamadimg wam ia mop the ofaattoring of 
ymv teadi^^WeU, five yaam ago^m 
a liidefoir held an dm \ 
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Mark came down to bay a Itiring lor hit old mother. 
Ho WM not uted to go ploMuring withoot her, bat 
tUi time we had qooer weather, and the old woman 
waa laid up with the rheaaMtiMn ; so Mark was 
obliged to go about to the little itallt of finery, and 
choose tot hiBMlf. It waa odd, to be ■are. to we how 
awkwardly he handled the libanda and the lacea,and 
two or three of oa began to laagh and cut joke* upon 
him, and Mark langhed too^ for he did not caiv what 
we little feUowa nid to him, though be waa uncom- 
nonly toachy to a man of hia own aiaa. After a while 
Jam fiteaaher eaaM up, and he began to laugh too, 
and we followed him about from itall to Miall, making 
game of him, till we law him apend the whole of his 
week'a ^-agea, and nve nothing for drink. He was 
jnst packing np his little paroeis very carefully, when 
Jem Smasher whisked them all oat of his hand into 
the dirt, and asked him why he spent his money 
upon the old devil when he oould buy gin with ir. 
Mark never atooped lo pick ap hia parcels, but rolled 
Jem head over heela, in a numner that wu quite 
ptetty to MO. I and Jap Tinker seconded the Sssasher, 
but Mark said he wanted no aeoond at all, so at it 
they went.*' 

» Ay, teU us all about it," said Billy the Skulker, 
<<forl wasDotthafa," 

«lfo»fiilly,I do not aae how you ooald^foryoa 
had ran away with the old woman's cap and ribands, 
and ware sdling tham in another pan of the foir. 
Well, at it they want, and Jem alood about aa much 
dumca u he does of dying in his bed. In about ten 
mlimtas wa ware obliged to cany him to the Dog and 
Duck, with that ppalty notch in hia lip and a fow 
man in hit skull, which kept him upon hia good be* 
haviour for aomelhing mora than an hour. Attheend 
of that time he began to swear, which was the first 
news we had of his being alive, and poor Mark, who 
had watched over liim all the while, looked as happy 
u if every word had been a blessing. He treated u* 
all as long as the landlord would give him credit, and 
sat till past midnight It waa the first time he had ever 
staid out so late, and he said tlie old woman would be 
ijrightened, so he shook hands with Jem Smasher, (who 
waa now pretty well Recovered,) and every body went 
his way home. 

** It was a fine moonlight night, and I stuod awhile 
at the door amoking my pipe with Jep Tinker, who 
was to sleep in the stable, when Jep suddenly cried, 
*Whist! What ia thatr I took the pipe oat of 
my .mouth, and listened; it was somebudy crying out 
with a loud voice, bat at a great distance, so that we 
could hardly diatinguish the worda, bat Jep swore it 
was ' Murder.' It seemed to me to bo just in Mark 
Simmons' road, and Jep thought so too ; and we both 
agreed it wouM be a pity if any harm ahould coom to 
such a brave, honest, forgiving sort of a fellow." 

"Bdmw.'" exclaimed the Smasher, who did not 
appear to have much relish for the recital. ** You 
dreamed all thia when you got drunk in the stocks — 
the night weaia, and we ought to be ssoving." 

" N6»" aaki the Swillar, who had not foigotten the 
about wringing hia ne^ " it is too soon by an 
Wall, Jap waa aiaetly ofay way of thinkii^. 



and so we took a braee of good hedge aiakaa nod off 
we eat The criee soon died away, but wa wwiw 
pretty sore that they came fioro aum aw h era nbotit tha 
comer of Blackthorn Boshea, and aa soon aa we had 
got into them, Jep, who wus running ahead of nsn» Ml 
flat over something that was lyfaig aerom tha 
' 'Sblood,' said he. * what'a that r I stooped dow\ 
groped. * Devil take me,' said 1, ' if it is not a * 
body!' We carried it between us into tha i 
and, sura enough, it waa Mark Bimmona witk hia 
brains knocked out." 

" Ay," said the Smasher, with a foaflbl frin, ** ho 
found a harder fiat than mme, for, you know, / stood 
no chance with him." 

'* Ay, ay," ratomed the Swillar; "ha moat havo 
found eomething harder than your fist caitamly, bat I 
am not sura that the sight of him was half ao bsid aa 
the screeching of his old asother whan we look hiaa 
hosM. I wish you had only seen her, when ahe waa 
left a lone woman, wandering about the dark Isnea 
and bye places in search of her son, who wna all tha 
time lying quietly in the churchyard. Bat, you kmow, 
you had sudden bnsinea in a diatant part of the ooub- 
try, and did not ratum till the day she waa buticd 
herself It was a sorrowful sight, waan't itff Well,. 
I suppose the mnrderar will nerar be diaoovarad now, 
but I hope the fiiat tiasa ha goaa into BInchihnni 
Bushes, or Dead-Man's Comer aa it ia now onllad. 
Marit'a ghoat will jump up to thank him, tfaaft'a aD.** 

Tha Smasher aainsd a bom of beer, and Snag it 
into tha story-taller'b ftce with a hoiatarona Imnff^ 
which ftimad the prelude to tha tale of tha aMMte 
baftra mantionad. Thia vfas sn coaadad by anatliur 
vary eieaUoit one by the Tinker, and hia, in tunv by 
1iU99 or four othan, till our party gnw ao enlntaiiuqg 
that even the Skulker took oouiage. Befora ha bad 
iairiy started, however, he thought he heard sono one 
coming op the ladder to the foA, and he never had 
heart to raturn to the thread of his story, which bas, 
no doubt, long since been attached, with himself, to & 
thraad of a very differant description. 

All these notable histories gave me a great ardour 
for deeds of darkness. 1 felt mora proud of my bund, 
because I found they wera mora finished miscranola 
than I took them for, and I was determined that they 
should have an equal respect for the qualificaiioiia of 
their leader. With ihis view I manfully determiDod 
that they should not give me credit for being afraid 
of a ghost, and decUred my positive intentioo of ooaa^ 
mendng operations in Dead-Man'a Comer. The hour 
had arrived^the beer was finished, and my lieutennnt 
(Jep the Tinker) said that nothing ramained bat to 
settle the watchword. The word which my tutor had 
been all day looking out in Lempriera's dictionary* 
and which pravious ciraumstancea had made me laaat 
likely to forget, was Jafiais Cssor, and I thoqght it 
would be a good opportunity to get it pat for my 
uncle's next visit-^Julius Cosar, therefora, waa the 
word. Each man shouldered his cudgel and hia shan 
of the appamtos, and we marched warily forward, in 
as daric a night sf^e^arj^a^d^pia^^t^^jhaart of a high. 



ThM waa my fiiat nactunal violation of tha law. 
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and fhe noTeltyofthe ezpeditioo, the chancter of my 
aHoemlM» and tftia dkoMl atoiy ef the place to which 
we were proceeding, filled me with a degree of lo- 
laantic honor which wai quitfi delightfol. Why, 
IhoQgfat I, as we p a w ed ■tealthily by the muffled cart, 
like mntea in a fiineral, thoald I not be able to live 
in the woods with thit brave band and a few more 
deviia incarnate, till I rival the reputation of thoie 
great men of the AIpe and the Apennines in Spain, 
and the Pyrenees in Italy. Why sheuld I not be the 
tenor of the ooontry, and set the laws at defiance, and 
take my imde prisoner, and let him know that I can 
be a brave man, however he may doubt the likelihood 
of my being a learned one ? I wm resolved to take 
it serioiisly into consideratien ; but, in the mean time, 
the cart halted, and we had arrived within a field of 
Dead-Han's Comer. 

Dead-Bfati's Comer was the termination of a large 
wood, which eame sloping and narrowing dewn till it 
Ibraied one of the sides of a small clover field, into 
which the harss were poured at feeding time, as 
-ttiaagh aspoot To this spot we bore our netting in 
great sQence, miming it along at the feot of the hang- 
ing, as it is called, and making it &st at the opposite 
Satee of the Md, so as to cut off all retreat. This 
^beii^ accomplished cleverly, the lientenant set for- 
ward open a eircuit, to torn his terrien in at the far- 
"dier hedge, having directed us to mke oar station at 
^hort intervals, and knock the game on the head before 
it bad time to etpostulate. 

1 siioald doabt very much whether I was the only 
one of our party (having, as we had, to stand our 
jiwmA aingly) whose blood tingled at the &ncied ap- 
pamth. of the keeper, or who feared to torn his head 
lert he shocdd enoonnter the glaring eyes of poor 
Mark's ghost peeping over his shoulder. For several 
mnintea the silenee was awful, and I almost feared 
ttat the Tinker had turned traitor, and was gone to 
ten the enemy where we might be ^iind. Who 
iaowB. thought I, but he may have sold us at so much 
1 f Who knows but we may sleep in the Round 
\ tonight, and be whipped through the village to- 
iMinowf Who knows— 4>ut my reverie was cut short 
iiy a light tittuptiig sound at ix> great distance. It 
stopped, and t heard a similar approach in aitother 
direction. Presently the sounds increased, and I heard 
lliem eveiy where. The liares were coming upon us 
in myriads, aiKi my heart beat so high, and I became 
eo nervous, that I question whether I could have been 
Bore alarmed by the chaige ef a troop of lions. 

At last, the terriers, which had been taught to run 
mute, having seientifically brought up all the strag- 
glers, made a dash at the main body, and on they 
came. The rash vras so great that the net, in many 
pbeea, was home down, and the cries were like a 
oottoert of hurdy-gurdies. Every man had his hands 
fhll ol work, and sprung about as nimbly as the ter- 
Tieis, who knew their business too well to be slow hi 
stopping the alarm. I myself scrambled about as 
dwogh 1 had been mad, tumbled over dogs, hares, and 
men, and was bruised from head to fbot, and fright- 
sMd oat of my wils. 1 thought we had done enough 
fiir onenifhl, and so iheaght the teasher, who evi- 



dently spoke under the influence of great terror, but 
the Tinker and the rest were not nuisfied. " Zounds,'* 
said he, " there is a Oock of sheep penned in the field. 
You will not go without some of them, squire 7** 

The squire, however, was merely a chivalric tiiief, 
an appropriator of the/ercB natura^ and happened to 
have no taste for sheep-stealing, which was reluctantly 
abandoned. 

*' Well, if we mustn't, we mastu't," muttered the 
engineer; "but, nevertheless, we'll have a few of 
these hares that have jumped over the net, uDlees 
they contrive to jump back again." 

" You cannot get them out of the wood," said I, 
with increasing anxiety to be gone. 

" We'll try, though," replied he. " Do you go, Jem 
Smasher, and open Mark's Bloody Gate. You know 
where it is.*' 

The Smasher shrank back. 

** I told yon so," added the Swiller ; '* let me ga** 

** Do, Dickey, and we'll drive the fleck of sheep 
through the cover. If that does not stir it up, nothing 
will." 

The manmuvre was much applauded. The net 
was re-adjusted, and we prooeeded in a body to the 
sheep-fold, which, after we had divested the old ram 
of his bell, we laid open, driving the flock, as well ss 
the darkness would permit, towards Mark's Gate. It 
was a service of some diflkulty, and we were obliged 
to employ all our band upon it, excepting two, who 
choee to watch the nets rather than enter the wood. 
One was the Smasher, who had objections which he 
did not trouble himself to explain ,* and the other was 
the Skulker, who had a remarkable antipathy to steel 
traps. 

We biought our forces safely to the Bloody Gate, 
and, when we had scattered them weU through the 
boshes, aet the dogs on to drive them down the hang- 
ing. The poor animals were wofully alarmed at smch 
nnusual proceedings, and bounded in every direction 
like wild things, the dogs still pressing them nearer 
and nearer to the net Many of them were hui^g by 
their wool in the brambles, making noise enough to 
rouse the country, and our apprehensions caused us 
to fellow up the rest at a rate which tore our clothes 
from our backs, and almost skinned us alive. 

At length our journey was performed, and our 
party, men and sheep, dashed at once into the clover 
field, amidst the crying of a world of hares, and the 
more tremendous exclamations of ** Julius Caesar !" 
My hair stood on end, and I gave the word to run for 
it ; but it was too late, for the rattling of cudgels had , 
commenced, and I received a salute on the crown, 
from some unknown hand, which laid me sprawling. 
This was just the thing for me— a thump alvrays 
made me courageous, and I was on my legs in an 
instant I could not, however, follow up my enemy 
so well as I wished, for we were in the midst of ibe 
flock, which were bouncing between my legs, and 
tripping me up, every instant, with the net in which 
many had entangled themselves. The rest fared no 
better than I, but roQed about and swore and banged 
away till the watdiword was totally forgotten, and not 
one of 08 knew firiend from foe. 
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AmidBt thji Bedlamite oonfuBion, aad beaing, and 
fqnealiDg, and barking, (for Imp and Fiend enjoyed 
the fun too much to remember their instructions,) I 
was flung a ■omenet, which deprived me of my cud- 
gel, and, in the next moment, I found myself locked 
in an embrace which had nearly finished my career. 
I was too good a pupil of the Smasher's to* be at a loss 
how to act, and I commenced operations upon my 
opponent*s countenance, which speedily suggested an 
alteration in his tactics. I was released from his grasp, 
but, at the same time, received a visitation on the aye, 
which, I felt, had marked me io^ a month at least In 
a furious attempt to retaliate, I found my eyes were 
&ted to be a match, and three or four more blows, 
placed ad hbkym, nearly smothered me in my blood, 
and foiled me the earth, with the weight of my ad- 
▼emry full upon me. I felt that he wae double my 
own siw, but it would never do to be taken prisoner, 
•nd I struggled desperately. He was an unmanly 
fighter, and beat me on the ground kmg after I was 
Ibcapable of resistance, and, indeed, I think, long afler 
I had ceased to be sensible of what was going for- 
ward. How the war ended I know not. 

My iuit sensations of life were awakened by an 
vnaasy sort of motion, like that of being carried upon 
■ome ane's back, sometimes with my head and sone- 
timea with my heels downwards, just as it happened 
lo suit the convenience of my oompanions. and occa- 
sionally by a variety of bumps and jolts, as if I wera 
being thrown over hedges, and eventually rattled over 
a rough road in a eart without springs. My ideas 
upon the subject, however, were extremely dim ; and 
aU that I could collect and surmise was, that I had sa- 
veral bones broken, and was probably on my way to 
the cage. 

After a time, I felt myself removed from the cart 
and flung down upon a bundle of straw, in which 
[riituation 1 was agonised by the glare of a strong light 
which was held to my ftca, and aaemed to pierca my 
IwaiB, without enabling me to distinguish a singla 
foatura of the figures which were swimming around 
ne. The words which were bussing in my ears were 
equally unintelligible ; and tlie neck of a bottle, which 
was forced into my bleeding mouth, appeared to spout 
liquid fire down my throat I believe I made an en- 
deavour to cry out, and the restorative was abandoned 
Just as I was at the last gasp; after which I sank into 
a kind of drunken torpor. 

The light was taken away and the voices ceased, 
and J was left to pussle out, as I best might, whether 
I was dead or alive. The next four or five hours 
* were, in idea, the most eventful of my life. I know 
not whether I was asleep or light-headed, but my ima- 
gination pictured me in the cage, with " Live and 
Repent'* painted in large letten over the door, and all 
the little dirty children in the village peeping at me 
tlupngh the iron bars. Presently the appalling coach 
and four of my nncle and cousins drove up, and I was 
again saluted by my christian name, and all the kind 
and killing inquiries which I had undergone in the 
morning, without the same eneigy of replying. I en* 
deavonred to hide myself under the straw, like a rat, 
but it did not ansvirer. My unola surged ma with 



a cool smile and a digaafied ham ! « 8q, Ms. (Mi var 
Cromwell," he began, *<yoii have brought yonxaaif to 
much honour ! I wish you jey of your temple of ftma! 
Your aunt cannot, of course, think of eqioying so moch 
undue credit as the company of a gentleman who haa 
been peeped at through the gmtinga of the cage, amd 
who will probably be immortalised at a caxt's tail; 
therefore it is possible that this auy be the last tane 
we meet— I wish you good maning* sir, and a fimir 
sant whipping/' With that he pulled off hia hat, 
made me a low bow, and deaired the ooacfamaB to 
drive on, amidst the multitudinous " good byes" of iBf 
cousins, who had all the time beeo rematkiBg wb«i a 
funny little cottage I lived in. 

A host of strange, disjoiBted visiona of dnngagna, 
chains, and courts of justice, followed eadi other m 
indescribable variety. Sometimes I was in tha piUoiy 
—sometimes **oa board a tender" aad aAerwaxds 
chained ta Billy the Skulker in Botany Bay. Fina^, 
I WB» stripped and tied ta a cart's tail oppoaita to te 
scene of my gloiy. the Dof and Dnck. AH Ibe laosU 
was present to e^joy the petfooaanoa, and, awnnpif 
the rest, my teBda^llea^tad aunt, to Vvhom the qim^ 
valric catastropho of the cat-o'-nina-tails waa honor 
beyaod measure. My tutor, how«vai^ was at hat 
elbow, vrith a piece of his uaual oooelusiva masoning. 
**My dear nsadam," said ha, « if none of the knighls 
were whipped, you must remember that aU the aainto 
were ; and I sabmit it to your escellant nndeistandtng 
whether it is not better for your nephew to be a saiat 
thanakaight la my opinion ha is thegloiyof yonr 
fomfly." 

. My aunt^ of course, was straek by the jostioa of the 
remark, but, being willing that I should beoome a saint 
as cheaply as possible, gave hha a sum of mopof to 
bribe the axecutioner, (who was no le« a peisonifa 
than Julius Cosar himself,) not to discourage bar iana- 
cent boy in his saint-like ptusails by whippiqg ^hias 
loo hard. The ambassadar (as ha vroold no dqahl 
have done in reality) conveyed the treasnia to his 
own fareechea' pocket; and the aMe Ronan, wl|saa 
srm was stnngthened at the particular nqaait of say 
imcle, prepared to do his duty. The little boys haa- 
a^ed, and the cart began to move; when, as a clisaax 
to ail earthly misery, my tutor's young nieoe, of whom 
I have before made mentian, came screaming in to 
save me. The anguish of such a disgraceful exposoa 
before Aer was more than nature could sustain ; and, 
had I not been shaken into a sense of the delusioD, I 
think I should abrolutely have died in convulsioasu 

My first endeavour vras to rub my eyes and jump 
up ; but I oeuld do neither, for my arms were too stiff 
to be raised, and the torture which I uadarwant fran 
the exertion assured me that several of my ribs wase 
broken. I stared eageriy round. It was broad day- 
light; and, to my inexpressible delight, I discovered 
that I was not in the cage, but in my aunt's own iden> 
tical hayloft. I called as loudly as my strength would 
permit, but no one answered, and I was only awara 
that I had an attendant by a foint hysterical sobbing 
close to my ear. ** Who is thatt" I iaquired^-r^' Do 
not dieturb yourself" rapliad a beautiful but tranm- 
lous voice, *< it is only ma." Every fibre of my body 
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WM inttinet with imtatitHieoiii yiftm. I 
my legv as if noibing had bappenad, a«Ml babaU tha 
lovely being wbow viiioiiaiy ftppeamoe had made 
aach an electric temxnatioo lo my fiuiciea. " Jeane/' 
I exclaimed, «« ia it joa t b it poaible that yo« think 
me worth ** I could any no more, ibr I had ex- 
erted myaelf too moeh, and dvopped helpleai by her 
fide I bat my heart waa nvelling with ft aenadioo, te 
porefaaae which I would willingly havo been bfoken 
upon the wheel. She raiped n^ head npon her ionee, 
and promiaed that, if I would not agitata myaelf and 
Increaae the miachief which my frame had alicftdy 
sufiered, ahe would tell me all that I waa going lo 
inquire about 

llmt I may not diaanange the order of eTeata* I 
mnat commence with certain partienlaia which I aller- 
waida learnt from the Tinker. — ^It appeared that oar 
hatde at Dead-Man'a Gomef had been a piece of 
dioice aaoaement oonfiaed eotirtly a» ow own pftrly, 
who httd no eneaqr to canltnd with bat ihe #vil .een- 
aeienco md fiunt heart of th* to«ih«r arifl Ihe flhnttMff. 
tlieae reapeatable pefaooa hnd, ia fael» mi«ah«i the 
roah of Um aheep from the weed <bf« ittrtie «f the 0UII4K 
keepen, whaianpen anaaed tha w»€«y of Mine C«nr, 
and tha eonaeqnant yariety of ftaetnied heada. M^ 
own partiealar opponent had been no other thaA the 
ftaaabar himaalf. The enar had not been diiieov)Ared 
till all had ran away aioapliBg the Tinker and tha 
Swillar, both of whom were u hmve aa lioaa, the fint 
by natora, and tha aaeond by dranhennam. Thia 
▼aliant lamnant of aqr band, haToig came to a propbr 
ondemtanding, firrt aharad tha apoUa* and thaa 
meocad a aearch Ibr tfieir leader, whom Ihey eonveyafl 
hoeae aa befiwe deaeiibed« Kaitharof theBi»how«vi#, 
cboaa to ba the olgect of oraia^aeatioiiiBigk by alana- 
mg tha houae. The Swilleri thereiffa» waril hm way 
to hide the traaaure, and tha Tinkar te oiianlt hii 
worthy fKend, my tolov. My tator happaned not to 
alaep at home, being, probably, o» a poadiiag eaaaff- 
aioo of hia own; and belbra it waa ligbt» the maid- 
aarvant had carried the ialelliganea ta her yaang mia- 
traaa, who, ahe waa qaita aaia, wanld be p i a aa e d to 
hear aay newa of young maaler. 

■• I thought," cQoUnuad fay trembliag littla nana,; 
" you would not be angry at lay falterieriag* add m^*^ 
and ao— I came to ait by yoa till aoBM dne nuf^t 
Tantore to awaken yoat aunt" 

^ Haah, deareat Jeme," 1 cried, with a eouraga I 
never before felt ; ** let her dream of Don Qniaota till 
dinnar-time; Ibr, indeed* I am not htvt, and cannit be 
han>iar than at thia mamant" 
«• Bat the doctor will be hen." 
" Impomible ; ha h^m nite milea off*' 
" I acBt fyr him aa aoon aa I came to you, wbieh ia 
nearly ibnr boon ago." 

Her little fiagen were employed in farting the 
hair irom my wounded fiirehaad,end ahe radioed over 
me with eyea which, had I datad, I eaald have fiiiwied 
ahnoat aflectiaaate. Moat wiUti«ly woaU 1 hava 
pemmdad tha amgeon that nathing tiled me,fi)r, aita- 
atad aa I wa%I oouU hate bain well eaatant 
a^ booea ta i|b| thdaanWea at tiieir leiauia ; hot tha 
trethwaatoa pOpaUb^aod lim laaiatad cbw<M^ 



nhiAet my ymiog name TohtitaaMd 
ta pvaMdama, aad prepare my aom ibr the dilapkla- 
tiona whkh bar hinccaBt had andergoiM. Hiia offioa 
waa patfcna e d with Mch tendemem and addran, ttM 
lay aoat, who, ia ahe aAerwardi aaid, having broug^ 
ma up fi«m my hlnh, mnat have known much ttora 
about my hanea than any doctor in the latid, permitted 
them to be pal to righta without her interference, and 
aallbred the to be withheld from her arma till 1 tM* 
pieced eomibtiably in bed. Luckily Ibr her, and ma 
tpa, bar aeaalbilitiea Wefe equally divided batweaa 
gfMf and graiitade ; Ibr had dot (he beautiful Jatrfe 
been dtfra to aopport her, aad laceive the embfaoaa 
which aba never ftiled to beatow oa iMMa one or mhet, 
ia aU taieaaf ettiiament, K ia pmaiUe that my newlf. 
eanentad flama would have proved very iaaoffidehflf 
had, during bar ihoft 
hamelf with iny adat, ithb 
of her «hihict«r, and «fa 
hdA td^vafv a vdry woddarlhl 



HmtiaDiMlbttnlw^fnMa toet^har gaulla 
ia pahaanhlp. •iMiia,'aha dadafdd hi the 



hMng iha had bead aaikhii tb aahwa tha UhMfly 1 
when i ^M aaaapM hi hiy MMiei ^HMv«», hi Ihtild, 
ahaaM tiidy ha aapMMad ^««ha imitld ddo]^ hef ; Aa 
woaM love her aa her owhf and, id abort, dr6pp«l 
expreanoaa which gave aie raaaadkble ideaa that Ihd 
adoptiaa waa not wiUidut a very fadeteating lalbMioa 
to tha paaaikate knight who had anfarad ao hMoofaUy 
ia tha lata ftajr. 

Thaaa d^fa i a w ad an id uofailerMpted hkppiddM; 
lbr,lhoagh 1 watttiU ddabla to tafd in my bad, d^ 
diapered by the pMmddb df 
add mora etMdda] to Iby aaM^ 
bC ddad, and dtilatad her id the great vM^ If 
imbdmg my apirh wHfa a atota iiB|t><^diate leiUd^ df 
rattwbaa. WtadMvardiyaddt tamed 6ter the lai^da 
af tha ■a rh a d tad t^ma, nqr ay«i gMW AtddteUy dphd 
tha lioodtadanea af her bluahing edttpadiCMi, WUttl 
mf heart a|k|diad to her all dM wat deecribad df vtf- 
tad, bad lova, and lovirifaMdk f^hm it waa Jaaaia^a 
tam to iaad« my gaaa waa idll moM intaat Hbr 
voioa had a melody beyond hdagfaiatien, and aa Ud 
dMHteair varied with the vatioaa fealing of her aiory, 
tha aeatiaMnta which tha poet had given to hia aweal- 
eac eiaktiohB a aa m e d identified with her own. 1 ^Mbi 
overwhehded by a thrilliBg inteflaity of Mba, Which 
oppremed me almoat like a load of grief. I longad to 
da aodiethdig todeaerva her. Had I bean a knight 

of oM, I would have ibnght dragana by the doaed 

have alaia giandi without reapect to age or aex— hava 
£ioed the ttirae headed dog bimael£ 

l^rea daya, I have aaid. We paawd id thii intehiat- 
ing madder. At dm end of that time* my tator fiNUdl 
hit way hoaie, aad came id hot baMato ofifer hia aMi* 
aolationa, and itill the tide of aorrow with hia firm 
opinion that the fracture of my riba Wia an etceed- 
ingly lacky citeomatanee, inaamueh ia ihey Would ba 
twice aa itiOdg ia ftitara, and, bayodd m dodbt, Wduld 
daver brtik ia the aaaM ptaee again. My aarn hdd 
not taken thia view of the caae belova; and wbed ha 
lafcnadtotha tiltidg dtym hi which ela«Uhg a rib 
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wu no mora than cneking a joke, her mind reiumed 
the calm which had been ruffled by the repetition of 
my woea, and ihe waa enabled to turn to the other 
otrjecl of her aoUcitade, and claim the fee«imple of the 
limid beauty, who waa hanging her head by hii aide 
— a meek and tacit reproach to iate, which had pro- 
vided a gnardian ao unworthy of hia chaige. 

My tutor ahowed no diapoaition to mar hia nteoe'a 
£>rtuBe, by objecting to thia proposal. Indeed, I be- 
lieve he did not know very well what to do with her» 
for, by the interposition of Providence, aa he deacribed 
it, one of hia clerical frienda had, a abort time before, 
broken hia neck over a five barrad gate, and the rec- 
lor (with whom he had been feaating upon the occa- 
aion,) being a aenaible foi-hunter, and a great deapiaer 
4tf Latin, Greek, and Divinity, had obligingly prevailed 
upon him to fill the vacancy; a deaiae to which, he 
,aaid» he had eaMnted the more readily 6om hia oon- 
violion that my educatk>n waa completed to the utOMMt 
of hia ability, though he certainly had felt some com- 
jponction for poor Je«e» to whom the new reaidence 
would probably have appeaired rather dfdl and nneom- 
iortabie, being in a diatant pert of the country, which 
waa only inhabited by foxea and vermin of that ilk. 
My aoDt embraced her aa her own, and after a few 
more tears and agitationa, amongst which my ovni 
t?ere by no means the least powerfol, the arrange- 
meat was finally made. 

In a few days my preceptor, hia wift, and progeny, 
with the whole eaiabliahment of dogs, hones, kine, 
and awine, went off in a drove together to take poe- 
jessioD of the new living. I eaimoc aay dwt their 
departnre caused me any particular emotion etcept 
4if pLeaaure, for I was now Jeasie'a acknowledged pro- 
tector, which I could not feel myaelf while then waa 
4iiy other claimant at hand. She had already become 
frmiliariied to her aituation h a d learnt to call me 
brother, which waa the neareat lalatioiiship I had 
jnnatered conrage to propose ; and was finding out all 
ay aunt's loveable points as fiut u she could. Every 
thing vraa going on completely to my satiafaction, when 
1 waa startled by the announcement of my friend Jep, 
the Tinker. Jep entered upon tiptoe, a iaode of pro- 
^reauon which he had contracted from long habit, in 
oonsequence of the creaking of shoes being particularly 
hostile to rome of his avocations. Disquiet seemed 
written upon his sooty visage in ramarkably large 
ebancten, and I inquired with some tropuiatkm the 
cause of his visit. 

*' They wanted me to tell my errand down atain," 
aaid Jep, ** but I thought you would not like me to 
iruat them." 

** Well, Jep; what is it ? a haro sifting «" 

" Worse than that, Squiro ;— the devil ia aitting, 
and I doubt he'U hatch aome raro mischief: Billy 
jgynlker is ta fuod, and aeotenoed to be whipped." 

« For what f" 

^ For stealing geeae." 

" What ia that to me! I waa not of the partyf* 

"Nok Squire; but the varlet aweaia yon must 
fat hia oBi or he'll peach about Dead«Man*s Cotw 
Her. 

I know vwt which wa greateat, my finr or ay nge; 



I stared at the lieutenant, with my fist clenched, and 
my hair standing on end. 

** Ay, Squire," continued the Engineer, " I thought 
you would nor altogether approve of it — ^I told him it 
was not gentlemanlike— if it had been me, I'd have 
taken my lacing honourably. Nobody shoold say that 
I ever peached, and I would not do such a blackguard 
trick if any one was to give me a guinea for it" 

** The scoundrel !*' I exclaimed, ** go back and tell 
him I grieve that I have not power to do him service, 
or he shoold, most assuredly, be whipped according 
to his merits." 

Jep WM a man of mettle, swore I acted like a true 
Christian, and conjured me, by the success of the 1^ 
speculation, not i6 think of leaving of buBuuss. h.e 
recommended me, by no means, to be daunted by the 
apostacy of the Skulker, lor the rest were all true 
men, and would stand boldly by my side in triumph 
or in fetten, just as it might happen. They pro- 
nounced me to be the best captain alive, and the 
Smasher confeaaed that I was the haidat hitter of my 
weight that he had ever met with. " As for Will 
Skulker," Jep added, ** let him ^t< and be hanged ; 
it is but three raonth'a impriaonment fi>r ua, and if 3^tt 
don't care, I'm aare I don't : I'd a soon be tn quod a 
noL" 

Boldly a I conducted mywlf in the prawnce of my 
lieutenant, I will not deny that a aoon a he depar^ 
ed I Ibund myaelf ahivering with the mat horrible 
alarm ; but I still felt that to have bought myself off 
fimn the consequenoa of a threat would have been a 
meannea hr wora than any of the follla I had yet 
been gnilty of. Under this irapreabn, I contrived to 
keep up an apparanoe of equanimity, but my frame 
wa in a fever— my nights restl ea a nd my poo^ dear 
annt made sore that I wa going to die. The ever- 
lating idea of being disgraced in the eya of Jessie 
wa beyond my powers of endurance, for I seemed to 
love ha in proportion to my avage, uncultivated 
state. My feelings had never known the moderation 
of roaaon, and had I been led to believe my exposure 
inevitable, I know not to what raah act 1 might not 
have been impelled. This intena disquietude in- 
creased daily, and it is scarcely possible for thoa more 
inured to the world, and apable of seeing the sim- 
plicity of my fears, to conceive the extreme agony I 
suflbred. I almmt began to think poaching a bad 
trade, and realved that I would some day endavour 
to amend* 

Several days elapsed without producing the expect- 
ed visitation of jostice-^l wa beginning to think of 
quitting my robm, and to fattcy that my fars had been 
delusive, when I wa informed that John the constable 
wa desirom of seemg me, and before I could make 
inquiria or decide which way to run, in he walked 
without ceremony. John wa a botcher in the neigh- 
boorhood, a aleek, atall-fed ox of a fellow, with a 
good-natured, but, a I fisncied, an official apect, 
which had never pleaaed me ; ana a aoon a die ar- 
vant had quitted the room, he began fhmbling in his 
pocket fix* aoaathing which I sapected might poaibly 
turn out to be a pair of handcufli— I had no wapoa 
at hand but a long (M-finhiODed eamtteadck, by which 
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Bj auni an^ J«Hic had read' me to deep the night 
before. I analched it froin the chair on which it stood, 
■Bd waa meditating a loaraament ; previoiia to which, 
lu>wever, I thoaght it prudent to open a parley, and 
inquire his bosineas with me. John produced an omi- 
iftoos looking paper, which startled me infinitely more 
than the eight of a pistol would have done. He told 
me it was a saibpoBna, which my extensive knowledge 
ef the law conjured immediately into a summons to 
4ake my trial. My agitation showed clearly the mis- 
take I was under, and Joha could scarcely help grin- 
ning — ** Why, lord, master," said he, ** don*t yon know 
what a w djpgiia isf Jep the Tinker could have told 
you that, for 1 have just given him one, and he knew 
aU about it But then to be sure he was an old friend 
" of mine, and as good a lawyer as any on the Bench, 
lor I have taken him up a dozen times at least" 

** Ton shall not take me up, I promise you." 

" Loid love you ! I a'n't going to take you up— yon 
can't get that bit of fun at Dead*Man's Comer out of 
your head. Ay, ay, you see I know all about it, squire. 
It was I who took Bill Skulker before the magistrate 
when he went to peach against you." 

" Did he sot" I exclaimed. 

''To be sure he did. But the magistrate only 
laughed, and said he would Uke a private oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the business, and ordered 
Billy back to be kept comfortable till next market-day. 
Billy, however, had no fancy for ibe cat, and kicked 
up as much dost as if he had never walked behind a 
eart in his life; and so, says he, < If you'll let me off 
this time. Til peach a murder.' This, to be sure, was 
anodior atory, and so we made a bargain with him, 
and e'ood ! he sold us his best friend Jem Smasher, 
for murdering Mark Simmons." 

** Is the Smasher taken upf" 

M j^j^ ay— eafe enough, tie showed no more fight 
than a lamb, and talks of hanging as if it ifas going 
ID last for a wieek. Lord, squire, with our new drops, 
and two or three good fellows to puH your legs, it*s 
■0 more than a fiea-bite." 

The man's professional indifibrenoe to blood made 
me shudder i and, in the dreadful fete which was 
impending over my late associate, 1 entirely lost sight 
of the dangers of my own implication. 1 made myself 
muter of all the circumstances, and found that I was 
titbpcnmei to gim the wretek a chmracUr. Alas! had 
it been in my power to give him a character, I felt 
that it was necessary to obtain one myself before I 
eoold hope to be believed— I who had listened with 
appose to the tale of the bayloA— I who had stood 
aide by side in midnight depredations by a proved and 
haUkicknowledged murderer. The rational thought 
which had been denied to every actwn of my past life, 
pealed upon my brain like accumulated thunden all 
at once, and the terrors for the consequenoes of what 
I had done dwindled into mere infentile chimerss 
when I toned to all that I m^A< have done. I begged 
mj Tisiter to say no more of Dead-Man's Comer, and, 
a^ing a cogent reason from my purse, signified 'that 
if bo had nothing further to communicate, I did not 
wish to detain hioL 

I iMod not describe iBy>t«te of mild till the aasiiei 



look place. The case of the Smasher was to b» 
brought forward on the last day, and early in the 
morning 1 entered the county town, amidst the largest 
crowd I had ever witnemed. With considerable difil- 
culry I obteioed admission to the Court, and hid my* 
self in a corner as well as I oonld, panting with anxiety, 
and wondering what I was to do now I hod got there. 
Alas ! tfiere was no one to whom I could apply for in- 
formation. I scarcely knew a gentleman in the world 
— certainly not one in the Court— «nd my raw, wild- 
beast-hke shyness was on efiectoal bar to iny convers- 
ing with strangers. The only persons I knew were 
those whom I wished to avoid — gentlemen of the 
fancy, (amongst whom I have before stated the 
Smasher to have been a prominent character.) poach- 
ers, pickpockets, and thieves of every gradation, who 
hovered round me like demons in a nightmare. 

As soon aa order was obtained, and some prelimi- 
naries adjusted, the judge called for the prisoner, and 
immadiately the clank of irons announced his approach. 
I shall never forget the effect which his pale, staring 
visage produced upon me. His courage was gone, his 
mind seemed confused almost to idiocy, and, when the 
businem of the trial required that he should speak, hia 
voice laboured forth in a deep guttural tone, which 
appeared the very soul of agony. I had never before 
seen nature in its otter extremity, and the sight of it 
frightened me. I scarcely know what passed in the 
early part of the proceedings. There was a long en- 
ergetic speech from one of the counsel, which at times 
appeared to strike every decent person present with 
horror, but there was an internal buzzing of my ears 
which prevented me from following him. The fint 
thing which I particularly ren&arked, and the first 
thing which made any impression on the prisoner, was 
the entrance of the Skulker. He was dragged in by 
a constable, and looked round him to see if there were 
no means of escape. In his way to the witness-box 
he had to pam close by the Smasher. I saw the latter 
clench his fists firmly, and his betrayer saw it like- 
wise, for he spmng on one aide like the jackall from 
the crouch of the tiger. His testimony was a shuflling, 
equivocating account of the tale of the haylofl, to 
which he had scarce breath to give utterance. Every 
now and then it was broken by long pauses, which 
perhaps were equally resorted to for the accession of 
courage and the invention of a lie. 

The account which was dragged out of him of his 
thievings and his whippings very materially shook his 
credit ; and, to the satisfection of the whole court, he 
was at last convicted of a palpable ftlsehood, for 
which the judge ordered him immediately to be whip- 
ped through the town. The wretch dropped upon his 
kneea and screamed for mercy, but in leas than e 
quarter of an hour he was heard yelling very audibly 
on his march, amidst the hootings of the mob. This 
circumstance, however, produced but little advantage 
to the prisoner. The testimony of the other witnesses 
was too strong for him, and a case was made out but 
too conclusive. He was now called upon for his 
defimce. I could aee that he made a strong efifftrt te 
collect courage, bat it was onavailing, for he was 
obliged to gnsp Bmly by the her befiwe him. lo pra^ 
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T6Dt hiniMlf from tinkiof. At fini he was dm avdi- 
Ue, and when he waa to, the poor wietcb'a attempt to 
divest his address of any disrespectful slang terms, 
which were the only langoag e he could talk, plunged 
him into an ocean of mistake and oenfusioo, which 
ettracled a murmur of pi^ irom all present. He en- 
deaTonred, as is usual in such eas es, to establish an 
oWn. " Have you no witnesses to call V said the judge. 
The Smasher looked vaguely reaad. 

" I don't see any body, my lord. I thought the 
young squire would have beea here, but I aopppae he 



The imputation of having deaeried my old 
Dion, guilty as he was, was stranger than my fear or 
my shame. I stepped fiM-ward, with a determination 
of, at any rate, not being classed with such scoondrels 
•a the Skulker, kissed the book which was tendered 
by the officer, and aaoended uilo tho witoeas-bos like 
a soldier to the forlorn hope. 

« God bless yoo, squire !" cried the SflMsher, peno- 
trated by the sight of a ftimi aOMMigsteo flaany who 
'Were hostile to him — ** God bleasyoa ! I ibonght you'd 
eeme to speak a good word lor me.'* 

My heart rose to ay throat, aid ae om ad as if it 
eould only be kept down by main force. • 1 turn- 
ed my eyes rapidly round the coort to jwevent them 
Irom filling with tears, and betraying any appearance 
of unmanliness. The first face I eneouniered in the 
grand jury, box was that of mj uncle : it waa flushed 
with confusion, and his lips were oompressed with an 
expression of at^er and irony which seemed, as I had 
dreamt, to congratulate me on the credit I reflected on 
ny family. At any other time I should have been 
apiiolled, but ray feelings were now too forcibly drawn 
into another channel. The sound of my voios, when 
ny examination commenced, gave me a degree of 
courage, which increased as we proceeded, till I was 
enabled to answer with a pro^ety which rather sur- 
prised me. Character I could give none ; but aome- 
thing, I fancied, might be said in palliation of the want 
of it. My strangeness to coorls of justice, perhapa, 
caused the infliction of death to appear more terrible 
to me than to persons more eiperienoed in the world ; 
and I was inspired with a feeliqg of eloquence which 
burst forth, however rude the medium* impetuously, 
and apparently without intention. Its aim, 1 am told, 
was to apply Uie blame of his misdeeds lo myself, and 
to inaiit that, had he not been incited to them by en- 
couragement from those upon wham he depended for 
support and example, he had pomibly never turned 
either to poaching or prize-fightiog. My heart swelled 
with every thought — my vehemence increased— my 
frame shook as if with the recoil of eveiy sentence-^ 
and words came to my amistanee which till then had 
been strange to my mouth, and almost beyond my 
comprehension. Never, i believe, will it be my fate 
to excite such interest as was riveted by this burst of 
boyish agony. The spectators gaied upon me with an 
appearance of commiseration and friendliness mingled 
with their aiiention; and the judge himself seemed to 
foiget the roles of thn eeort, till he found I was in 
danger of committing mysell 

•*yooAggentlefflan»"8aidha,'*thiiitiiniiiki^ I 



admire your candour aid year spifiL Seek ete 
eompanions and other occopataona. If I nustahe nst, 
yott will lorn them to good aoconnt'* 

"God blea you, squire!*' again eackimed the 
Smasher, in a voice which showed that in spite ef hii 
fears he was deeply aflbctcd— ^ God Alaighiy Uea 
yoo, I knew yon would speak a good word for me— 1 
knew you would !" 

I struggled to make my escape from the court, sad 
effected it with difficulty; for 1 was unaUe to timt 
n^ voice in petitioning for a passage, and the ers«id 
gathered roond me almoat to sofibcaiien. 

As I was rushing ootof the dear, ay WKdeaiaed m 
by the hand. There was a d^iee of kindnea m he 
countenance which he had never before manifnie4 
towards ae, and apparently a corveapondag cerdialilf 
in his words. Whatever th^ any have been, 1 hesri 
them not, and extricated aayself fion his grs^) witboat 
uttering a syllable. I rushed atmigfat to the iai whsiv 
1 had put up my horse, «nd remained in a ceaflietsf 
the biuerest thoughts till the noise of Aedsfaniof 
tabhie informed me that the loal was coaeliided. 1 
aked but one brief question. The Saaher vas si» 
tonced to be hanged on Friday. 

I mounted ay hone in silenoa, aal tfaUopsd mf»i\j 
towards hoae, vnth a fordhU endeavour to expil tbt 
agony of thought. It waa a fine apring evening, sad 
when I polled up in the aendowa at a sherf dittsna 
froa the honee, the thrushes weie singing swseri| 
over Jeaie's bank of wiM-flowera, and Jessie bsmlf 
was stroUiiv pensively along in ezpectotion of dssI' 
iqg ma The ecene and the beautiful being prsaotMi 
a contraat to the last few boun which aeiicd si 
onoe the rigid horror of my aooL I leaped IruB Bf 
horse, and, for the first lime, caching her in ay snai, 
suffered my tears to fall unresiraiBedly upsn her boom. 
She gueaed the caiMo too weU, and afeked not a 
single quation, but suffered ae to weep on, and pri* 
her more firmly to my heart and to ay Upa. "Swed 
Jeaie,*' I cried, •* if I warn not euro that yoa leva 
me, I should envy the fate of ihe aiaenUe men fro* 
whoa I have Juat parted. Proaiae me^ Jeais, that 
yea wiU lave meT' Jeaie Bade no p i na w i s *■ 
spoke no word— she only blushed, and trembled, ssd 
wept with flse, and looked a though she asked ifsoch 
a promise waa necessary. **Oh, teach oe^" I •8"* 
esclaiaed, « teach ae to be worlfay of you, nod J «iU 
obey you like a child !" 

"Then proaise me," aba wfaisperod,in a teos^ 
timidity, as if doubtful of offending.— 

*'To give up my evil habits," I added, *< and the 
companions who have duignced me V* 

••Ohyai— ya!" 

" From this moment, a I hope for Heaven V 

Sweet Jesiia— ay owu— ay dearly loved, faivo ^ 
oat kept ay piamiMff 



'< Pity my wounds." the patched iapostor eried : 

'* Vm scarr'd from top to loe— do but view ••• 
" Ah ! would that in the battle I had died ! 



•TufMitoa 



apeoaale."— >• Ya^ I see lhiD«gbyt . 
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THE MADMAN'S LAMENT. 

Mad was I, My you, worthy Master Leech f 
WtH! you have cared me— yet I fhank ymi not; 
I mnld my brain had rather been too hot 

For all yoar cooling balms— even ent (f th' reach 

Of medicinal art. I was limb-fast, 
Bat my free spirit flew aloA ung y ved. « 

I was the world, not of the world ; the wuM 

The mighty ooean throbb'd in me audtUy ,• 
BsTgint wavoi §n Ifsedom nmrd and ttritod. 

And while fliey heev'd, and ibam'd, and howl'd 
within me, 

I laid me down and laugh'd ! I was hapjiy then. 
Bew,ftr those dear delights I oaa bat 

JAd Aii% hflfe tlMt I m^ oBce 
l^ipltihiiefpolMMitemlMrihNiM. C 
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Etsmal tud Omnipotent Unseen ! 
Who bad'st the world, with all its lives complete. 
Start from the void, ahd thrill beneath thy feet^ — 

Thee I adore with reverence' serene ; 
Hera in the fields, thine own cathedral meet, 

Bttitt by thysel^-4ilite-raof *d; and hung with greea. 
Wherein all braalhing things hi concert sweet, 
OrganM by wings, peqpeiuai hymns rapeat— 

Hera hast thou spread that book to ev'ry eye. 
Whose tcngiie and truth, all— all may rasri tmi 



On wbese throe UesKd leaves— Ecrili— Ocean— Shy, 
Thine «iwn ligbt band haili etam^'d Might, JaeiiM 

IVfie IVfnfty, -wbieb Muds in due degra% 
Gnd, Man, «ad ipit», in mmait amiiy. 
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Tn trod the last step on thy strand. 

And now am on thy wave. 
To seek a home in some far land, 

Bat haply find a grave ! 
I rack not whera my bones era laid— - 

Who wraps them in their sheet ; 
I feck not whera my grave is made. 

If trod by human feet 

My mother, England, stOI thou art. 

And I wonld be ihy son; 
Bat thou hast flung me from thy heart, 

With many a worthier one ! 
1 love thee, oh ! too much to say. 

And like a lover yearn ; 
For ihoogh I turn my eyes away, 

My heart I cannot iCira ! 

tlie sea iniM high, the ship dips low. 

The wild waves ov^whelm-^ 
The craw are lashHl above, below^^ 

The hehnamsn to the hebn ; 
wige M, rage ^n, tbon wfeaking wtnd*" 

IbH on, tfaeu weltVing sea ; 
Te cannot be mora faanS, unkind. 

Than man faslh been to nm ! 

I heed net these tdde tempest gnlesr^ 
Their rage will esoli be epMft; ' 

I heed not tiMse e twh rivensailsy*- 
Hy hftrt Is d«e|ier Teal ! 



The storm will pass — the angry main 

Will know a day of calm. 
But who will make thee whole again* 

And give thy wounds a balm f 

Thy tons wera strong, and brave, and bold ; 

Thou wert the ocean*s heart ; 
Bat power halh drain'd their veins ibr gold. 

And sapp'd thy vital party— 
They dara not think of what they wera, 

Nor ray what they would be ,* 
l*or England now henelf doth fear, 

Who fear*d no enemy ! 

Thy bow was sirong at Aginconrt, 

Thy lanoe did stain Poictiers,— 
Thy strangth shall be a theme fiir sporty 

As now it is fi>r tear*, 
fiera^ one, ibr wine will give thee gaB, 

And laugh at thy distram ; 
And some' shall triumph m thy ftU, 

Who fbarad thy mightiness! 

Farawell ! I eannoi Alnk of thee. 

And feel no filial few ; 
I «annot dread what thon may'st be^ 

Wltbent a sheidd'iing tetr. 
I weep n(K at the wraakhig win!, 

Ner dfead the awfal sen, 
Tfaongfa bedi ara Ml attd hard mkiid*^ 

I weep end Ihar Ihr thee! 
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LESSON TH£ FIRST. 



L The pride of ancestry is a ridiculous and empty va- 
nity, and reflects most wofuUy upon oar own unwor* 
thiness. Instead, therefore, of minding who or what 
oar fathers were, let us endeavour to conduct our- 
selves in such guise that our children shell not be 
ashamed of tfaerr fathers. Sir Thomas Overbury told 
a young sprig of fashion who had been boasting of 
his ancestry, that he was like a poiatoe— for the only 
good that belonged to him was under groond. Gene- 
alogy has been of service to science in old countries, 
in furnishing data to the historian, and determining 
the legitimacy of claims to contested lands ; but by 
the same means we are able to perceive that the no- 
blest tides are traceable to some outlaw or artisan. It 
amounts to the same thing in the end; a ploughman once 
told a peer, " I have as good blood in my veins as you 
have, only Fve lotl the papert" Two small country 
squires were quarrelling, in England, about ihe anti- 
quity of their families, when Squire Fitzsmiih ex- 
claimed with an air of triumph to his antagonist, De 
Brown, " I can prove that my family is more ancient 
and more respectable than your's ; your people came 
in with the Conqueror, in one thousand and sixty-six, 
while it is recorded in the Domesday Book that I had 
an ancealor hanged for sacrilege in nine hundred and 
something." 
II. Few persons know how to drink wine. Any 

. man with a mouthpiece can swallow the fluid, but a 
very select minority are gifted with palates capable ef 
appreciating the subtle beauties of** the Bottle Imps." 
We do not drink wine now-a-days. We pour it down 

^onr throats; brutalizing our taste and confounding 
perception in an incongruous mixture that would dis- 
gust a duck, instead of revelling in the individual fla- 
vour of some one bright beverage. A wine drinkf r, 
after the removal of the cloth, should confine himself 
to one 9ort of wine, and one only, if he values taste 
and a cool copper. But at our public tables, we drink 
a different wine with every difllerent friend ; and in 
private life we submit to the fashionable folly of tast- 
ing a variety to please the pride of the host, or the 

• conceit of some numskull who fancies a particular 
brand, yet most likely knows not the difference be- 
tween a Johannisberger and the Rudeshetm. The 
real wine drinker takes a glass of some light dry wine 
directly after bis soup. This custom is untveiaal 
with the French, and is called U coup d^apm, and is 
considered so wholesome a practice that the physician 
is said to lose a fee by its use. A pure, light Sherry, 
sufficiently old to be free from the 6Ut de 6ofa, or 

.smell of the wine skins, is a toothsome drink in the 

-early part of the meaL If you would know the real 
flavour of sherry, chew it-— fill your mouth with the 
oantenls of your ghuM, and let the liqoar titlilate year 



gums, and search out tho secret places in your palate. 
With nl^ats and game, imbibe the light wines of the 
Rhine and the Moselle ; detain them for an instant at 
your tongue's tip, and tickle them for their flavour^-- 
The veritable champagne, t/yov can gti it, ia the safest 
wine, and decidedly the most wholesome if drank to- 
wards the end of your dinner, when the carbonic acid 
gas assisrs digestion; the French never drink Cham- 
pagne during the meal. If you patronize the spark- 
ling brands, swallow your wine ere the effervescence 
subsides, and let it rush and foam down your delighted 
gullet while the resuscitated life is in its body. Da 
not wait for the death of the dear creature, for no false 
action can rest^ the flavor of the meuisnur. Remem- 
ber, that all wines are like fisb— they cannot be swal- 
lowed too soon when once exhibited to the light of 
day. If you are nasty enough to eat cheese, you may 
restore your palate by a glass of orthodox old port — 
smack it well against the roof of your mouih. Then 
choose your wino for the dessert, and stick to that sort 
for the rest of your silting. Madeira is a noble tipple, 
if grown on the south side of the island; it may be 
obtained of a better quality here, in America, than in 
any other part of the globe— let it trickle over your 
tongue in gentle rivulets. Claret is an innocent arti- 
cle for imbibition in the dog-days, but its delicate fla- 
vour is lost on a vitiated palate. 

III. Tho seduction of female virtue is a poor buai- 
ness. No biped with the heart of a |nan or the fed- 
ings of a gentleman could be dirty enough to nuoaUx* 
a fond, confiding girl, because he has the power to do 
so with impunity. I am not preaching about the im- 
■lorality of the thing ; no one ever attempted to deny 
that : but I wish my pupils to consider the seduction 
of a young girl as a mean, unworthy action. Suppose 
you admit a fellow to your table, and he repays yoor 
hospitality by entering your cabinet, and stealing your 
moat valuable gem — is be not a dishonest, paltry 
scoundrel, worthy your severest execration 7~ Another 
fellow sneaks into the heart of a helpless feminine, 
and robs her of her richest treasure— the seducer is 
the largest rascal, for the thief risks a punishment, and 
may make something by his rogueiy. What should 
we say of him who entered a flower garden, and kick- 
ed over the choicest flowers, and trampled them ia 
the dust, leaving their soiled leaves to fade in prema- 
ture decay, or drooping out a miserable eziatence, 
stained and dishonoured. How much more creditable 
is it to lawfully gather a choice flower from the parent 
stem, and place it in your boeom, oiyoying its frsgrance 
and cherishing its beauty, free from the stains of this 
world's mud. Woman is the flower of homanity — 
for our own aakee let us not debase her. 

IV. There is a vulgar error afloat that it is wtoog 
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to be lielped twice to toap. Fudge! Ease ie the 
eatonce of good breeding, end it maiten not how 
ftshionable ■oeiely maj bo* yoa may do at yott like 
if not annoying to yoar neighboor. if the eoup ia 
good, and the fish aninviting, go the aeoond edition of 
the potage by all meam. The man who cheated hit 
■lomacb of anpther helping from fear of being thought 
impolite, would murder his iatber if it waa iashioiiable 
to be an orphan. 

V. Carrying a walking atick or hand cane ia a good 
eoatom, and may be uaeful. If you get into a row, 
and find it imptiative to do a bit of gladiatorial, fight 
your way with your cane ; but if you value the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, never draw a knife— it ia the 
act of an aaaa8Bin,and betraya the wont of cowardice. 
Stabbing haa become popular, I admit, but ito gloriea 
will be evaneacent The good aenaa ef the people 
mmt tee th« brutality of the custom, and the cniting 
and carving of live bodiea will be left to thesorgeont. 
Pugilism IB a pretty arouaemant, but iti public practice 
ia not congenial, and if yon fall amongst blackguarda, 
you cannot spaare fair play. If you ipatt fight, and a 
Quaker may occasionally be forced into a acrimmage, 
uw yoor atick ; and if you expect mischief, carry a 
green biek»ry cane, about the sixe of your middle 
finger; or ai sprig of English ash. Let it be quite 
strsightiand devoid of the curl at the thick end. 
When you liave made up your mind to go to work, 
catch hold of your stick about a foot from the thick 
end ; you will have more government over your' wea- 
pon that way than any other; and, in case of a mias, 
yoQ can recover your guard directly. The short end 
will give jrou the use of an additional weapon— «n 
eflbctive apar ibr the riba of your adversariea. You 
will be enabled to present one of them with a poke 
and favour auiother with a thump almoat at the same 
noment It is useful also to peg with at close quar- 
tern If you aee one of your friends drawing his tooth- 
pick against you, hit it a crack wiih your shillelah, 
and knock it to amithereens. You may do a very 
decent fight with a slick of this aort ; it ia quite aa 
detenive aa the Bowie knife, and destitute of its blood- 
thiistinesa. Murder is a terrible anti-aoporific, and 
the daily sight of your victim's widow and three father* 
leas children will not assist dyspepaia. Slick to sticks, 
and cut knivea. 

VI. Tha beat cigars in the world are the old, black- 
looking, amall aind Pueno Principe but the real ar 
tiele ia rarely to be obtained. The next beat are the 
fatf bodied, light-coloured, squab Habanas, made by the 
widow Woodville. Many scheming dealers buy foreign 
tobacco en rema, and some of nor best looking cigars 
are niad« of common Maryland weed, poorly cured, 
and covared with a smooth, lip-inviting leaf of Cuba 
cultura. 

VII. When you see an how-d'ye-do acquaintance 
advance with a sneaking look, like a fawning spaniel, 
and bear him stutter out some indistinct apology about 
DOlea proteated, hard timea, and friendship, you know of 
eoorse that he meditates a diversion upon your wallet. 
Balbre 1m can oonplato his requeat, burat bira up by 
asking him to Und ftm a cool thooaand for a week or 
twu. If b« is a loafer, and you j»rlah to drop hia 



acquaintance, land him an X; you will never see him 
again, and you sell him pretty cheap as loafers ga 

VIII. Never marry a thin-lipped woman! Deceit 
and devilment lurk beneath a lean labiality. A bright 
eye, a rosy cheek, and other prettinesses of youth may 
entrap the heart, and blind the lover to the formeuiom 
of the lips, particularly if the smile be winning and the- 
teeth white, but beware! a cold heart, a long tongue, 
and lean lips are sure associates. Cross old maida, 
scolds, totilers, prudes, vixens, and other vermin are 
invariably thin-lipped. The paucity of material iD» 
the labial development is amply supplied in the lin- 
gnal ; ergo, where the lips are poor, be assured that 
tongue is plentiful. It is not requisite that the mouth^a- 
doors should bo>labrosal as a Congo belle's ; the blub- 
ber lip of the African accords with her nasal nanghti- 
nesB and stunted brow ; but where the red and white 
are delicately eommingled, we expect a oorrespolding 
beauty in the month ; and what beauty can the most 
besotted inamorata discover in a small colourless streak 
of exility f The workings of a ripe and red plump 
pair of lips, in animated speech, are as expressive as 
the glances of the charmer*s eye. This is a startling 
assertion, you will say, but It is true. Msrk, in future,, 
learn, and be convinced. Kissing thin lips ia positive 
nonsdhaa— cold and comfertless — 

Like frozen water to a starved snake ; 
But, oh, ye goda! the rapture of a basial salute fJroiD 
our heart'a darling ! to taste the nectar of lips full of 
life and love— pulpy as a aun-ripe peacb— ruddy •»■ 
the blushing roae— «nd formed 

As kissing cherries tempting growl 

IX. Dr. Kitchener, when directing the concaetiOD* 
of lemonade, telka about quintessence of lemon-peel^ 
and pyroligneoQs vinegar, and crystellised lemon add,- 
and clarified syrup or capillaire. Humbug! Lemon,- 
ade, well concocted, is a pretty lady-like tipple— and 
it ia to be made as palatable and pleasant as the sher- - 
bet that old Mahomet is now handing to his Houris in 
the seventh heaven, and that too without any of the 
doctor's fine materials. The lemonade generally ad- 
rainialered at the hotels is enough to give a cayman 
the cholera-^common steam sugar with its concomi- 
tants of sand and dirt— and half of the body of a lemon, 
which is mashed, pounded, and dabbled to the con- 
sistency of pea-soup, with Half a hundred pipa in tha 
way of peas. How reasonable people can insult their 
inwards with such a concentration of naatineas js to 
me beyond belief. A mud turtle would turn his tail 
to it Some persons qualify it with a little brandy^ 
which makes it something like the ghost of cold punchy 
but no more to be compared to genuine lemonade than 
the Roman gourmand'i celebrated aalacacaby ia to a 
diah of stewed terrapins. To make a drinkable lemon* 
ade, get a pound of sugar candy, and diaaolve it in half 
a pint of warm water (a good rule for oQ sweet drinks) 
add the juice of six lemons, and strain the whole 
into a large glass bowl. Place several Inmps of dean 
ice in the centre of the crystal, and pour in a couple 
of bottlea of good La Fitte. Float a slice or two of 
pine-apple, and you have a superior facolation worthy 
a kver'a hand and lady'a lip» and the very thing fer. 
auction ia a aummer^ eva. B. 
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AM I A COLD C0QUETTE1 

BY CATHBRIKE H. WATBRMAN. 



tmmt tell BM I an vdrntiK 

Ad adapt in nj ai«» 
Bteaate INpa naa/ ipaailo ill 

Wilfaui wf lavuiff iMtrt 
Tkty tell BM I Ml And ofriiiBg% 

MmAf like tk' iBoonMiBt baa, 
FhNBf waac la iiMaeC, 1 lova to langav 

AUfattarteMBBdiraa. 
But would thejr looii iaio my hraaat, 

WhaN yoQOf land tlioughii haaa bmc, 
Iba h6w thair daap iopraaiiaiia rait, 

Tbay'd Mj Vm uo Cbquetta^ 

My haart from childbood't aady days 

Hath in ita imchack'd flow, 
Scattar'd thaaunlight ol its laya, 

Ib a parpetaal glow. 
With suahing tandaiBaa it daof 

To all arouiid, abotB» 
To avaiy bud and ftonrar tbat ipningt 

For it was made to lova* 
And if wiikan nrwparing hnd» 

It galhan fiow'jeati yet. 
And lovaa alike tha miBglad band. 

AmlBOoUCo^iiBBat 



lliaiv ara daap tonai withiB aiy baait 

Tliey'va tlapv tha aleap ofycaia t 
Wbyahooldi ivaba (bam, b«C t» aiaic 

Tha BBavailing taaat. 
Thay ara» at harpa, tea ftMly attsBr 

Far aUBBgar baadi la MBod ; 
And caraleai ingaivo^ar tbaaa fluoy 

Would praba an aahaard wound. 
Ifjoyli realiliav arao'ar. 

Bright flmciaa gW ma yet ; 
My bafk of hope waa wiack'd naar 

Am I a oaU Co^uactat 

But if to love tha tunny earth, 

Tha bright and gioriout akiaa» 
The tnmm'ar budt that apdng to birth* 

In rainbow tinted dyaa ; 
And jcqr in all that oara b^(uila% 

And inm tha maoy claim 
Afleetioa't fimd and cheering anuktu 

And fiaandtbip't tarred iama^ 
To holdtham tamy heart, McLatiU 

Ita tad bai vain nigraK. 
la to ba weak and T<d»tUe-« 

I an B cahl Co^iaila. 



TEMPER 



Or all penoaaland mental attmctions» the two moat 
ftrmanent are undoubtedly tmoothneM of ikin and 
lampaff— a aort of TeWetnem of body and mind. — 
Aa thay both etpecially depend upon the digestion, 
that it one of the stroogeat argu mania for attend iog to 
ila atata. Far anee that the actiooa of human beings 
Bsa guided by reaaon, ninety and nine times tbay are 
mora or lew iafluenced by tamper. It is an even 
tamper only that allows reason her foH daminian,and 
anablas ua to arrive at any intended end by the near- 
Bet way, nr at all. Oq the other hand, there ia no ob- 
tiBala to advaneeateni or happinam to great aa an un- 
ditaipHaad temper— b temper sol^ect to pique or un- 
aailainty. Pique is at once the bitterest and most 
BbiUBi esoB^ a ama can have. It will atake him 
IBB aaooter to hia dearett interests, and at the same 
lime vender him completely regaidlam of the interests 
af all around him. U will make him blindly vioUte 
Bvaiy principle of truth, honesty, and huatanity, and 
daAat the most iaiportant busiaem» or break Ufi the 
happiest party,without remoiee, er a foaming ooBsvioua- 
■eaa of doing what is wrong. It ii piiy that thooe who 
tXktm themtelvat to baaobjeot to it, are not treated with 
B gaaat deal mora aaverity than they UBwUy am ; Ibr, 
in ftuth, tbey are greater patla tB taciety than all tha 




eriminalt who infest it, and, ia my opiniocw aiB oiltK 
much more blameworthy. I have remarked, that 
peraena much given to pique, are fraqueatly i 
larly strict in the outward obsarvaneas ef-i 
They mutt have strange notiona, er mtber na i 
at aU of tha spirit of ChristiaBi4y ; and the doctriaaa 
they hear Buwt (all upeB tha taost atany of plaeaa 
Nay, ] have met with persons so inssBsihla ta pt» 
prieiy, at to avow without aorapie, thai they have left 
off attendiBg a plaee of womhip traaa aoma tuppoted 
afiroiA thay have raeelvad them. The eaBchidtBg 
taBteace of Faaelen's Tele^pachat ia to muck iB BBt* 
ton with my tantinieBtt, and it ta waBeBptetted^ Aat 
I will eoneliide with it 

" Above all things, be on yowr gHBid agaiaal yaai 
temper. It is as eaemy that wtiU aeeompanf yoB 
everywhere, to the last hour of yoor life. II yoB 
listen ta it, it will fraatrate your designs.. It will 
Biakeyoo lose the anoat importaat opporiBBitieiiw aad 
will inapipe you with the imdiaBtiont and Bvamiana of 
a child, U> tba pt^judica af yaot gtaveal intttetii'-^ 
Temper cautee the gteatttt aflaim la ba dacidad by 
the mott paltiy rtaaoBa; it obaaavaa evaiy IbIobI, p» 
wlytaa eveiy anatgy, and readaia ita via 
vaaak, wla, and i n atp p c i rtdbW 
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THK CONVICT AND HIS WIFK. 



Ons •viiotig^ in iIm ikll ttf tb* yMc 1828, 1 wm 
ntwnioi; kon* fitom a U10 Mippcr ut the houie cif a 
fri«Mi. and wa« much Mirpdied to observe ob ap- 
gvackiiig the Sorrty aide of BUrkfriac** Bridge, a 
petty of heavy ea:raUy pickateU iii lUe iiitle square by 
ihe ioaediale eido of the Foadway. The poliahad 
aocoairenents of the LUe Giuwls glittered in the 
bright mooolight, aad the dismounted Men ware 
standing in small conveisational gr«>ups, or aitending 
to Ihe boasiogB of their Haooveriau chaigers. Upon 
inqaiiy. IwoerUined that the cavalry wis intended 
as an sacort to a large body of convicts, who, at mid 
mgbi^ warn to eommeime their Joomejr to the hulks 
er prima ahie* at PeUHMuth, i^repMloty toembariur 
tiflB foe the pemd eeulamenta.ift Nem Soalh Wales. 

iyaf siqimL opcm th^wn af the hridgi^ geging al 
the p ieiasm ^ a^ ■ppeaninae eg t^ tioiipan* tempomry 
himoae, ih* hmivp haUof 8t Caal'e haomsd 00* the 
audoighthiKii. fiitiih«iAuahadstnkiiiit ^mmU* 
u steeples (pve iirth theii nhhmw in aveqi variety 
afUNM. I WW listening to the gndimldealinatioaef 
the saands» when I thought I keaid a female's ay fiir 
helpk accompanied hy hyateiieal shrieks. I climbed 
tlv bahmtnde,and looked upon the water, imagining 
thai the cries proceeded from some person in danger; 
bol aot a boat vexed the bosom oi old lather Thames^ 
ss he gUded zapidJy Uuoogh the proud archee of the 
hcidge. and seemed to rejoice in the beama of the me- 
udian mooi^ whose splendor imparted a liie4ike 
Mghtnsm i» his deep and turbid waters. 

The OQee of distrem weie repeated. A cavalry oL- 
fieer dashed rapidly acree» the bridge-^the word was 
given to mottttW eud in an insiaiii. tbe life Guards 
were formed by the madsids in Dwireiiiiig order. A 
heavy bui dismot rumhUog.altraricil the attention of 
ay bsafthflff gazeis, and a shoot ot " {hey ore oomiag;" 
was foUAwed hy a rush to the cenue of the bridge.— 
iyieUed to ibe excitement of tbe moment, and afUr 
a shorn eumk found myself in the midst of a group of 
petsons who were assembled to gaae their last upon 
their convict friends, and exchange a short but sad 
ftsewaU. 

The individuals composing this omemblage scarcely 
«xceeded thirty in iwtmber, and were of a motley appear- 
aima and behaviour: sevesaJ of the lowest of the scarcely 
human beings who in/est the streets in the garb of fe- 
males, wece leaning against the balustradee, uttering 
the mJesi profanity, and swaUewing glaca after glam 
ef their ^ourila gui-«-they were waiting to wish a 
gBiA voyage to one of their old friends. Two young 
liiU ef wisparmhlH a^ipeaiaweei were sittiti^ en the 



edge of the keeh sine^ti 
tber vaas aeniaacad l» be Iranspoiisd Ar ]sik» and 
they were let frieadltai tp stoiiggie tkroagk thtawoM. 
An old man, sadV Maaeialed and pevemy ^triohea, 
with his hal pressed elesaly ever hia eyes^ leek skmit 
and restlem laras oa tke palkway of ike ksidgiH Mk- 
king lendly, aod abivefini ai the ni|^t wind peiia> 
tnted tbe rents in has old end tattarcd 



I Qoo#Ie of short* ikmk«aBt meB» in Isng-taiM 
' breecheiw Md higWloss skaae, evaneed .sympelky in 
tbe (ale ef a bretkef pickpadtei— while eosM veaK- 
dreaaed awells, in wkite- kataand top bool% w ere w ai l 
ittg to give a parting cheer to a psiBa-jghme who kad 
eecapad punishment tat killing hia wmm ia Ike Mig; 
bntwaa ^^going la BolH^'ibt hi^uny rakbeqF ef 
to agpnavaied natopai 

Sevemi deiaek^d irovp% paaoipaUji ef iwialmu 
crowded 10 the eenlia of the kridve,.ae Iho 
containiog the eooviolaaama ia sighk U waa a s 
ciouB, heaiuly-buill epeo ymgoo, with aidae of ] 
aolid wood, and diaim hy aix kama» Vhe 1 
all of whom were under sentenoa of haaiskuMai ftr 
life, filled the inlmner of tko v«hide» in a eoUd nmsi^ 
and were secured by aeok aad wriat okaana te hua-ef 
iron rurming from the top of the wegon's sides^kaet- 
ing the convictaia an opsight aod ooBsmiaed posi- 
tion, and preventing the pemibiUty of eaoap*. Maaa 
o6EiceiB, beaviJy armed, mde in fiont and behind Iko 
wagon, ancl the detackmant of cavalry bfoiigla i^lko 
rear. 

When the wagon gjiia^ the centre ef tke bfidgtbft 
halt wes made of some five or six minntep. It was lo 
take advantage of this necesaaiy or aUewad dalart 
that tbe persons above d««CKibed had assamU a A Tht 
custom of halting upon the bridge is hi|t a faod^jg* 
^umd excuse, giving the priaooaia an cvporkwil^^ft 
last farewell free from tbe ciowd of idle janni wWali 
would attend them at the prison galgiK or in en* gC 
the more frequented tboroughfarea ef tk* agMtropqliB. 

The coovicu' friends closed round the wagooi $mi 
the following mixture of frivolity aod kermr mgy ka 
deemed a fair sample of the oonversaiiaiL 

•* Hey up. Billee," whispered one of ike piokpatk- 
ets to his friend In Ihe wagcaK " you're a traaipi oM 
no mistake— if yo«*d e snitched about that ere kaa aa 
was cncked o* Qeeeter Monday night pou'd m I 
the biling on us.'* 

- God watch oner yon, my giri^" 
voice from the end of ike wagoiw " keep iiom aiwnC 
walking and the bcothel— if you are forced ^ mt^ 
yonr fiagen to the boQc^ do it with pIaaaBi%i knta MP 
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HOC yoar lool alive. Starve, lie down and die in 
^Ihe keimel— do anything, however horrible, in prefer- 
ence to pRMtiiutioo.'* * 

« Dear father," sobbed oat the two girli, with ibeir 
arBM around each other*! necks, *' dear father, what 
are your poor Utile girls to do alone t Father, father, 
we do not mean to live." 

•* Get out, you old grumbler! what do yon frighten 
the children fort Here, take a glaai of this, myyoang 
nns, and see how quickly blue ruin will smother the 
Uae devils." 

''Father, dear father," spid one of the girls, " if we 
else! mKfftking, wiU Ihey wend vt q/ier you f" 
• " Hooraw, Charlee ,- don't snivel, my lad o' wax," 
.taid the friends of the pugilist '»They haven't 
knocked all the fight out of you yet. If ilMuek has 
given you a floorer, jump merrily on your pins, and 
-let 'em see that you can come to time." 

The old roan in the tattered coat had crept under 
the aide of the wagon, and as he raised his head to 
address one of the convicts, the light of the moon be* 
tiayed the thick, red Uotchea of intemperance that 
-oevered his face. "Robert — Robert — will you not 
•epeak to me f^will you part from your old father 
without one kind word f" 

A yonth^-almost'a boy — ^leaned over the side, and 
answered, with bitter malignity, "When was my fa- 
ther kind to me f Who has been my ruin, but my 
.ikther f Who drove me to sin ? who taught me to 
•wear— to drink— to lie — ^to thieve r my latBer! my 
kicked, drunken father? Why, then, should I speak 
kindly to my enemy— my cursed enemy, who has 
.eaused me to stand here a chained ielon, in the very 
blossom of my youth." 

«* Do not curse me. Bob !" said the old man. endea- 
Touring to climb up the wagon wheel ; ** do not curse 
■me, fer your mother's sake" 

- «• I do corse you /or her aoAe— ibr the sake of my 
poor mother's broken heart. I curse you for my sis- 
ter's sake-— who was driven to infamy by your bru- 
lalily. I cufso you for myself; your son, whom first 
you taught to sin, and then, like a drunken fool, be- 
trayed to punishment and shame." 
' <* Do not corse me. Bob !" again whimpered the old 
nan, who had climbed on to the aave of the wheel, 
and was extending his arhis as if praying forgiveness 
•from his convict child. The youth lifted his mana- 
eled hands, and smote the old man a heavy blow 
'vpon the head ; he fell, stunned, upon the s&nes, and 
lay without a sign of life. 

The women lifted up the wretched father, and 
'poured down his throat a quantity of the liquid fire 
Whose devouring flames had already scorched his 
heart The little girls cried bitterly as the old man 
iell, for in the reproaches of the brutal son, they re- 
cognised the causes of their own despair. 

Disgusted with the horrors of this scene, 1 crossed 
die road, and discovered a very different group on 
the other side of the wagon. A middle^ged man was 
■tanding in the centre of the pathway, and praying 
tfiat the forgiveness of the Most High might be ex- 
tended to his erring child. A young and delicate fe- 
i was endeavouring to lift a baby sufficiently high 



to reach the lips of its felon father— but she was loi^ 
weak to accomplish her intent. 

" Never mind, Emily." said a low, soft voice, " ne- 
ver mind, my love; I should have liked to have 
kissed my child once mora before I said farewell for 
ever— and it must be said in a few short momente 
now." 

I stepped forward, and taking the child from its 
mother's trembling arms, lifted it to the level of its 
father's lips. " Bless you, sir. for this act of kindneaa I 
and bless thee, too, my babe. Ah, my little giii doe» 
not recollect her father in the convict, or else she- 
shrinks instinctively from the pollution of his lips." 

«* Harry, Harry, do not talk so — speak to me, coi» 
fort me. or f shall fall beneath your wagon wheels." 

«• Can I comfort the woman I have ruined — ^the 
heart I have broken — or the parent whose gray hairs I 
have disgraced ? Emily, listen to my last adjuration f 
1 am bsnished — transported for life. This is my 
death-night — from the moment that the wagon movee 
upon its journey, you will see me no more — 1 am no 
longer a living being in the e/es of the law. Yoit 
are, therefore free — f«i]gct me— and you may yet be 
happy." 

" Happy ! oh, Harry, are you not the father of my 
babe? the husband of my virgin heart f— the onljr 
being I can ever lovet Harry! Hairy! oh, God; 
they are going on— I have so much to say. Harry I 
is there no hope f Ton must not— shall not go.'' 

The word was given for the cavalcade to preeeedL 
The heart'smitten wife clung to the wheels, and in 
the impoiency of grief, essayed to stop the progress of 
the ponderous vehicle. With a gentle force, I tore 
her arms from their rude embrace, and bore her, in 
strong convulsions, to the side-walk of the bridge. The 
convict's father ran to her assistance, and kneeling on 
the broad flagway, bare-headed, in the cold moon- 
light, exclaimed in a tone of pieicing agony, " God ! 
God ! u^y did I not Mhare Ats mother' i grave V 

The wagon moved rapidly on. A burst of anguish 
broke, from the departing convicts, and the agoniaing 
cries of a last farewell were mixed with the wild 
shouts and drunken laughter of the profligate rout, 
which^ broke into a loud huzza as the van, with its 
load of crime and wretchedneas, rumbled heavily 
over the hollow pavement of the bridge. 

The majority of the by-standers rapidly dissppeared; 
and several minutes elapsed ere the suflering wile 
gave tokens of returning consciousness. *' Harry," waa 
the first word fhe uttered, and after a few momenta 
of wild unearthly glaring, she jumped violently up, 
and endeavoured to climb the balustrades ef the 
bridge, as if she meant to precipitate herself into the 
water that was rolling far beneath. I had snatched the 
baby from the cold stones, and with such an incum- 
brance, was unable to compete with the mother's fran- 
tic struggles. I cried aloud for help. The father 
rose from his knees, and clinging to her garmenta, 
said in a low but earnest voice, •♦ Emily, your chiW 
requires your life." She turned round, and snatching 
her baby from my arms, pressed it to her breast, ancT 
buret into a flood of tears. I accompanied the suflEer- 
ers to their wretched home. My services were grate* 
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fafly Mfcnowledged, and ihe old gontleman reqaettod 
ma not to Icsto him in bis dolor» for he felt that, if 
akme. the horrors of the night would drive him mad. 
I remained in conversation with them till Ihe mjs of the 
aun penetrated through the chinks of the shutters into 
the small uncomfortable room that served for the domi- 
eil of the father of the convict and his widowed wife. 
Mra. Melton was young, and had been pretty, but the 
canker worm had blighted the blossom, end lines of 
wretchedness and care had changed the handsome 
girl into a pale and hsggard wife. She vvas scarcely 
twenty yean of age when she msrried Harry Mellon, 
a medical student, of respectable family; shortly after 
marriage, her husband commenced pmctice upon his 
own account, with every prospect of success. 

"Ah, sir," said Mrs-Melton, *• I cannot depict the 
intensity of my bliss upon my wedding day. I adored 
my Harry with a passion amounting to idolatry—- my 
aflection assumed a devotion that was absolutely sin- 
ful. I hung npon his words, and studied his very 
looks; and in the abscnoing worship of my love, forgot 
my parents — friends— the world — nay, for a time I 
almost forgot my God. I have been terribly punished 
ibr this error of. my heart 

"For two years, two fleeting jrears, I was a happy, 
blisafol creature; the fairy dreams of my youth were 
realised. My husband loved me, and as 1 hung npon 
his arm, and enjoyed ihe sunshine of his beauteous 
amile, I felt as if I could have defied the malice of 
the world. Yon must eicuse my rhapsodies; I have 
no other joys but the remembrances of those sun-lit 
days. 

<* My mother shared our happiness, and my hosband^s 
lather passed many joyous hours by our pleasant fire- 
aide. The birth of my daughter seemed to increase 
our general content. Harry, occupied in his profession 
during ihe day, returned in the evening, and forgot 
the worid's annoyances in the caresses of his wife and 
child. Gradually, however, he became abstracted and 
e<mfbsed~- passed much of his time from home— and, 
filially, found constant excuses for night visits to pa. 
tienta living at considerable distaocee. I thought, and 
yet I scarcely dared to entertain the thought, that there 
was a formality ia his kindness to me that savoured 
much of constraint, and an impatient tone in his an- 
awers to my inquiries about the names of his newly 
acquired customers. According to his account, his 
practice occupied every moment of hb time, yet our 
apparent income became daily lets, and I was fre- 
quently compelled to borrow the price of our daily 
bread. It waa painfully evident that my husband 
had formed some connexion that tore him from all pre- 
feaaional avocations, and absorbed the means of sup- 
porting his wife and child. 

•• I longed, yet feared to tax him with his baseness, 
Ibr I dreaded to disgust him with his home. I strove, 
by all the little arts aflection knows, by all the fond 
endearments he once prized, to win him back to his 
domestic luve— but all in vain. A sullen gloominess 
possessed him wholly, and he would frequently ab 
aent himself for many days. 

** I mentioned my suspicions to his father, and he 
CQDfirroed my fiBaia. He had kmg known his son's 
b9 



disgrace, and had frequently remonstrated with him, 
but without effect. 

*' I will not attempt depicting the agony of a yotiug 
confiding wife, upon discovering the infidelity of the 
husband she adores. I will not mention the strugglea 
of my pride, the natural pride of a faithful wife— of a- 
devoted mother — with the performance of a duty 
which I had sworn to perform before my God. I 
yielded to my doom ; and as I pressed my infant to my 
bosom, felt that I yet loved its father, although he had' 
abandoned me for a harlot's arms. 

*'For one entire year, I submitted to this lifb of 
wretchedness. My poor mother died, and I waa 
without a relative in the ^world, except my husband'a 
father, whcse love and kindness heaven can alone r^ 
pay. Heavy debla were contracted with the tradea" 
people, and further credit was refused. I was com- 
pelled to discharge the servants: the unpaid rent 
procured a threat of distrea from the landlord, and 
but for the support of my father-in-law. I most have - 
starved. 

** The ruin came at last The landlord sailed ave» 
ry thing for rent — and my father-in-law having ex- 
hausted his means in establishing his son, and contri- 
buting to the support of his neglected family, waa 
unable to prevent the sale of our furniture. My hus^ 
bond had been absent from home fur several days, ■ 
and came not in the hour of misery to relieve the an-- 
guish his own sets had caused. His remorse, when- 
he witnessed our destitution, banished the postfibility 
of complaint ; he leA us for an hour ; on his reiurur 
he removed us from the bare walls of our once 
happy home, to the comforts of well-furnished apart' 
ments ; and piecing a roll of notes in the hands of his 
parent reQueated him to attend to the wel&re ef hie 
daughter and her child. All inquiries were vaia le- 
apecting the sources of his supply^-he remained mora 
than usually reserved and gloomy, but never quitted 
home, except on a professional visit, and then he im- 
mediately returned to hia seat by the fireside, nun- 
ing and caressing his infant child, but seldom ex<» 
changing a word with his father or his wife. 

"He would,' upon the least alarm, cast uneasy 
glances towards the door ; and once, when a strange 
voice spoke roughly Upon the stairs, he seised a knife 
from the table, and stood on his defence. His father 
and I exchanged glances, but did not dare expresa 
the burning nature of our thonghts. 

**One morning, he surprised pae in tears. It waa 
the anniversary of our wedding day, and I could not* 
help thinking of the blight my heart hsd suffered 
during the past year, and of the desolation of all my 
brilliant hopes since I had lost the love of him that 
formed my world. The recollection of the day af^ 
fecied hiro — he sat down, and buried his face be- 
tween his outspread palms, and sobbed aloud. 

** * £mily,' said he, aOer a while, ' I have sinned 
before Heaven, and against thee. I cannot palliate 
my crime, and will not ask for the forgiveness I do 
not deserve. If it shall please God to 1^ my com- 
mitted iniquity pass without present punishment, J 
may, by the oorrecmess of my future conduct, provr 
how highly I esteem your k>ve.' 
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"I M«^ M»t Cell you thai I lbff«y« him alii umI 
daiped him to my heftrt tt fervently ai io Um days otf 
Mff amuniilMd Iqv«. I caonot daicribe ike ^uiet but 
MfUitic joy that parvadad our liiila groap tbat evao- 
iflg, as wa again iadulgad io anratlmioed communi* 
cation; tha wintry wind bowled dismallyi but tba fire 
burnt cbaerfullyi and the wine <ibr our fiithar had 
lulled Che iatied eali* to weloona hack the prodigaJ) 
went it! neny lOBade. Harry** bcow relaxed itp lad 
contraction* and he emiled upon bis wile and child. — 
I was lilting with my babe upon my lap, and my right 
kBad folded in my hu»band't claap, when the door of 
ihe apartment waa bunt open. The qfiicea p( the 
police eoatched my husband from my arme, and mana- 
eled him beibre my eyea. He was aneeted on a 
eheige of forgery. 

** The remainder of my tad lale is easily wrmiied. 
Harry hnd long bean deiJing in oounterfeit notes, and 
Ike beagleaof the law had tracked him to his lair^— 
Unable to support the extravagance of ihe harlot who 
bad seduced him from his home, he listened to her 
aiiggcetioas, and inTolved himaelf alill further in crime. 
His sudden refbrmaUea aroused her anger; his deser- 
lion excited her revenge, and she herself infi»rmed 
Ihe oflkeni of his oflenoe, and gave the principal evi- 
dence against him upon his trial* 

*' I did not suffer my husband to lie neglected in the 
damp jail, or to lack the oeceenry legal aid upon his 
trial. £veiy article ia my poasession, even the daily 
vsqnisites of myself and child, have been sold to raise 
the means to serve him; but all availed not. The 
#videnee was too conclusive; he «va* ibund guilty, 
ami aenteneed to an ignominious death. 

''The JHiy recommended him to the wmtcy of the 
arnwn; his yauih. the nature of the evidence against 
him, and the qualifying curcumstanceof a first ofienoe» 
proeured a mitigation of his sentence, which was com- 
■Mted te transportation beyond seas ibr the term of 
bis natural liie. It would have been u kinder act lo 
have kiUad him; this phrase sounds horrihle fiom the 
«anth of one who lovea him as I do— but I would 
rather that ha should have snflered the ignonuxqr of a 
puhlio death then be condemned to live in the torture 
h0 flMiat now endure. Hit pioud spirit muatesch day 
snfibr the sguny ef a thousand deaths*— while the bit- 
ter recollection of his fivraer liie will drive the iron 
deep into his souL" 

When the fair sufferer had concluded her relation, 
I quitted the house o£ mourning, promising a quick 
return. A ray ef hope had burst upon my mind.— 
h ' , the 'Under Secretary of State, had been my 
eellege chum. During the last general election, 1 
had been of material service in assisting his return 
for a closely contested borough, and bad in return re- 
ceived brilliant promises of patronage and reward. 

I ran through the obscuie strneis surrounding Mrs. 
Melton's abode, hailed a hack from the first stand, and 
drove rapidly to the private residence of ray friend. I 
caught him ere he had quilted his bed, and with en 
thusiastic earnestness detailed to him the events of the 
night; he smiled at the strange interest that I display- 
ed in what he called a common-place affair, and in. 
formed me that nothing could be done. I conjured i 



him to exert has influeno»-*tn stretch Ibe kf»D4 ef 
c4]8tom — and Ibr my sake, (kr the eake «tf Ihe wi|% 
the aged lather, and the helpless «hild« l» rasmrn lbs 
offender to his home. 

"I cannot wrest the lawi^ and by your own ncoonnt 
the criminal deserves his doinn. Well, well, I aea 
■hat it is iiaelesB to argue while 'ynu are in aaicb a 
hot-brained and chivalric Kood; and as, in tiae p rca ant 
state of parties, I cannot Bff>rd tp lose a valuable a«^ 
porter, to say nothing about * auld lang i^ne,' I anp> 
pose that I roust interfere. I will instantly sen the 
Secretary, and obtain permission to dispatch a marisen 
ger to Portsmouth, with dir^ions to lodge the ooovict 
body of Henry Mellon in the sale cuaindy of ibe Pacta- 
mouth jaibr till further ordenL" 

''But euppose the transport vesipl has sailnd!" 

"Then we must be content. But while this win< 
holds, no craA af any sige will be able to l«aF» the 
harbour." 

*' And what la^y hf tbe nltioate reanlt of Ais ma- 
Msuvrer 

"An appljcatioi) te Council, barked by a iriend ig 
a oomer. may procure an eider for tbe confinm&citf 
of the aforesaid convict in one of the prison abipa 
stationed at the various dock-yards here in £oig'«nd. 
After a year*s good behaviour, he may be removed ip 
the Penitentiary; and should the annual report ^fain 
be in his fsvor, he may, eventually, be dischargnd.*' 

I followed my friend's advice to the letter, and aop- 
ceeded in arresting Melton's depsrture ffom hfsoiatiya 
land. In a few days, I was informed that he mna on 
board the Dolphin hulk, stationed at Sheemess dvcfc- 
yard, for the reception of convicts. The wifs^ iiibo» 
with the father, had been placed in oomfortable lod^ 
ingi» raoeived the intelligence with fi«osied delight 
A new existence teemed to take po s aessjon of bw 
firame; and, rising from the apathy of deapaif^ ahe 
viewed the chance of a re-union with her '^^Hmf as 
a positive certainty of no distant period. The lathes 
doubted tbe result; misery, with a pevarity net la be 
withstood, had asserted ita ppwam over the and a^ 
mains of his life, and he gradually sunk into the gnvn. 

Several months pea^d away. Parliament waa dip- 
solved; another election agitaled the oountiy-^^^bn 
Contest was peculiarly severe, and the ministry daeadU 

ed defeat My friend L claimed my aarviaea, 

and preeented roe, in return, with a full pandoa i^ my 
felon prot^^, and an order for his tmmediaia dit- 
charge from the priton ship at Sheerness. 

When I presented this oider to Mrs. Mellon, nho 
screamed with the agony of her joy; her agitation was 
awful in the extreme. She insisted upon being tinr^ 
self the bearer of the news, and resolved to aei lurib 
instantly ; nor could alt my remonstrances induce her 
to delay her departure beyond the evening, when* if 
she travelled by the mail, she would reach the dock- 
yard in the early morning. I determined to aouom* 
pany this exemplary wife on her visit of holy lovr*-* 
I made ray arrangements accordingly ; and as the eirea- 
ing approached, walked leisurely towards her alMMle, 
for the purpose of convoying her to the mail office*—- 
A summer's shower compelled me lo accept tbe ahal- 
ternf a tavern; and «o beguile the ladiun nf the aB»- 
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not, I look 9p tlM evMiog^ ptp^r* The fint artiela 
that mat my aye waa aa aeoount of the death of the 
eaoTiot, Heary MehoD, who waa drowned while at- 
iMiptiBg to eacape ffoaa the Dolphin hulk. 

With a heavy heart, I haitened on ny fnntle« ev- 
md, and eogfttated upon the meana to be enpkiyed 
io impaMing the tnfvnaation to the devoted wife. I 
fait Mile that thia aodden eheck to her joyout eieite- 
BMnl wooid piove ialalj and, aa I approashed the 
boaia, I dreaded aeeiog her aniiooa, smiling lace 
ndiaot with a lively hope which I waa aentenred to 
destroy. But the revolting task bad been spared me; 
an eflkiooa aeighboor had communicated the event ; 
and the poor widow, thus suddenly bereft of the com- 
plaiioB of iMr long cherished hope — the object of her 
eiistenoe— lell senaelesa to the gromid co reading the 
parsgiaph. The landlady had carried her te bed, 
where sha had remained in a sort of lethargy, nttaring 
neither aab nar aigh. 

I asat Ar Badieal aasirtwia^ and pioceeded la the 
hsdskle •f the allietad wfidosv. 9ha waa not entirely 
kasnsihU, iir a pissanta af the head paoved her re- 
cagnitkHi af my voice) but aha apoke not, and her 
breath came iirth in abarlaad pafiy sospirations. The 
aaigeoB came, hut declined teterference till natare had 
de«ek)ped the eoaaae of her intentiona; if lebrile 
sympioma eihiblted themselves, he waa to be imme* 
diately aommonedi bat he believed that a flood of 
Ipam woold psave the 4eat leech, and aflard the 
■Mast relief la the heart and la the head. In the re> 
tiiad part of the aabarbs, where I had aaleefed the 
ladgin^i ef Un, Meiloo, it waa difBcnll la procure 
sodden aasisiamat aad, Ihiling ia aeYcral attempts te 
ehlaia a fissBB to ail ap all B%ht with the aiill saflar- 
ing Bmily, I laselTad la let a s c sssity overoome the 
ftms ef asaaalmi panctilia^ aad watch myself in the 
omg rsnasa of aa adQaiaing dosac 

The baan pamad ladloasly away. The aigbt hpd 
6r advanced when Iha lead aad agoaising anha.ef the 
iH-laied wife annoanced that natore had found relieC 
I waa ahaat to visit her with words of comfort, whea 
a slight lap at Jne ef the windows attracted my attan- 
tioo. A faint aall in the street demanded aetioe ; I 
threw op the aaah, and deep in the shadow of an op- 
pesile wall I observed a moving hut ill-defined shape. 
A voice ottered my name, and with piteous entreaty, 
eaked imasediaie admitlanea. I descended the stairs, 
and, with a vagne feeling of djamay, opened the street 
door<^the raya of the candle fell upon the pale and 
bleod'Stainad laneamenia of the convict Mellon. 

Befi»pe 1 had time te eipress my surprise at this ap- 
parent rsaorreetion, he graaped my hand, and spoke of 
his £mily and of his child. " Are ihey alive f are 
they well! tell ase, in the name of heaven." ' 

I bad no time for my reply. A shriek from the bed 
room announced that his voice had been recognised ; 
his name was uttered in a tone that thrilled me to the 
heart, and the bleeding, toil-worn convict rushed up 
Slain, and lainted in the arms of his peerless wife. 

1 retired from the sacred privacy of this strange 
'e-uaaon; and, calling on the aurgeon in my way, r«- 
qaesied him to*attaiid le the wounds of the anfortu- 
la Iha awtning, I 



in bad, hat io a elgte ef great eaeilemeat; hia wHh 
waa oAcieusty watddng each glance of his blaodsh* 
eyea, and eodeavoartng to anticipate each hal^foramd 
wi«h. Her eyee sparkled with an nnnaiafal hril- 
lianoy ; a look ef painful, anxieas care ovempread her 
pale, attenuated face; and a eonvulsive so^ lika % 
mighty haecough, bont io voluntarily from her wrm^ 
ehaived basast, aa Aa gaiad upoa the alleied km af 
bias she loved ao welL 

**8it down, sir, and let me talk ta yoa; let bm 
thank you for year folherty kindness to my peer giri 
before I die. I eaa die here-^in the pure preeenceaf 
my aagel wifo; but the thonght'of death was frighi* 
ful in the deep eaMaa of the prisoa-ahip, in the midat 
ef blaaphemy and crime. That ship— the convfcl 
shi|^— the receptacle of criase's embodimen^-^e ai% 
of oanceatraicd ain! When the Almighty destroyed 
the earth, by unfoatening tke windowa of heaven, ha 
placed the good maa Neab, with his lamily, aboard 
the ark of aalvaUaa, wkidi, floating over the watem 
of the deluge, bora aafoly the patriarchs of the fair 
and chaateaed earth. Oar chip, crowded with the 
scum of jaib, vraa fit only to float over the waters of 
Phlegethon, and people the regions ef helL 

''Oh,Ood,howl have longed for thia moment! how 
my heart has panted Io be at home once more with yoa^ 
my wifo, Biy injured girl^-onee nsore to kiss my 
blighted roae-bad, my darling child. I have toiled for 
boon in the noisome dime and mod ; chained like a 
wild beeat, and exposed to the nipping froat and the burn- 
ing heat ef the mid-day eon. I foil not the fiitigoe 
that vraa wearing away my flrame, for my mind waa 
heme here with my svlfo. While eating the aeanly 
pittaaae of the wtatehed Ihre doled Io the convict 
alavot I have fooeied dmt I was aitttng in the Hitla 
parieor of my own plsaasat hnam tin the thotaghts of 
by-goae happiaam laM ia my throat and choked ma. 
Oh, the many, nmny weary, aleeplem nights that f 
JiaTc passed within that floating jail — ^liaieaiag la fha 
daH ripple af the tide against the veasera side— ^to the 
melancholy jingle of the bell— or the measured 
tramp of the centinel overhead ; and if tired nature 
sunk into a flifoi aleep, I drsamed that I was at home, 
in my own white bed, with my beloved wifo and 
child— and when the illuaions of sleep have depicted 
the well-koowB fealurse of my dariiogs, I have yelled 
with joy, till my ewa aoreanM have dispersed the vi* 
sions, and 1 awoke te feel the wretchednesa of aai 
reality. 

" The winter pamed away, and the spring scattered 
its beauties abroad, but I could not bear its gentle in- 
fluence. The dulfnem of a wintry day suited the 
hellish melanchuly of that floating grave; but the 
warm beams of the glorious sun, and the balmy air 
of the pleasant breefte, the green of the disiant fields^ 
the bubbling of the stream — all spoke of liberty and 
life. I was a chained and debased wretch — a con- 
victed folon— doomed for life to slavery and utter 
wretchedness — and I determined to escape or die. 

** M) plan Has soon formed. I was an ezcetlent 
swimmer, and believed that if I could contrive to get 
overboard in the night without observation, f should 
baabia to Awim to a plaeeaf aafoty. Whcalha* 
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Aillf trrmiigod the mtnutiv of my empe, the tprinp 
of hope babbled up ia the depths of my faeert with 
the delicioDt Goobie« of e new found fountain in the 
hurniDg deeert 

''An opportunity oflered for trying my prqjecled 
plan, and I resolved to make the attempt. My quiet 
demeanor and good conduct had procured me a release 
from the heavy gang chain, and the galling fetters at- 
tached to the refractory and mistrusted. A light ring, 
encircling one of my ancles, was the only token of 
ny degradation, excepting the convict's gray jacket 
and dock yard hat. One of the principar officers of 
the hoik was confined to his cabin by illnes^fnd as 
the snigeon slept ashore, the superintendant, knowing 
that I had been in the medical profesuon, desired me 
to sit up with the invalid. The convicts, except in 
extraordinaiy instances, are battened down under 
batches at sunset. Late in the night, I reported the 
lieutenant as dangerously ill, and desired to be pro- 
Tided with a medicine which I knew was not aboard. 
The boat, the only boat belonging to the hulk, was 
manned, and despatched to the nearest landing place 
fcr the desired drug. 

** I sufiered sufficient time to elapse for the boat to 
make lis landing ere I commenced proceedings ; when, 
creeping gently from the officer's cabin, I succeeded 
in gaining the open poop. I ftstened my hammock cord, 
"Which 1 had carried in my bosom during the whole of 
the day, to a belaying pin on the bulwark, and began 
to make my descent. I was nervous— agitated ; my 
iron ring struck against the side of the hulk— I put 
down one of my hands to prevent a recurrence of the 
noise, and before I could again secure my grasp of the 
cord, fell from the high stem of the prison ship into 
the dark and rapid tide. The Mutry heard my plunge, 
and directly I appeared upon the suriace of the water, 
fired bis musket at me, but without success. I struck 
out with all my eneigy — the ring of the marine's 
lamrod jingled in my ear as he loaded his piece, and 
in a few minutes his second shot took efiect on the 
back of the left shoulder, and broke my coOar 
bono. 

*• The ship's bell rang, and the heavy strokea of the 
dock yard bell repeated the alarm. I knew that no 
boat could pursue me fiom the hulk, and although 
scarcely able to move my left arm, I made rapid way 
through the water. The tide was ranniog strongly 
up the harbour, and I almost felt the certainty of being 
able to gain one of the various landing places in the 
lower part or Sheemess, when a row boat shot from 
the guard ship of the port, and crossed the centre of 
the current that was bearing me along. For an instant 1 
gave myself op as a lost man — a pleasure yacht, with 
a small skiff fastened' astern, had cast anchor in the 
harbour that afternoon, and was mnored scarcely a ca- 
ble's length lo the right. In a minute's time, I was 
holding on to the edge of the skiff, and hiding myself 
from the glare of a blue light which had been ignited 
on the bows of the guard boat, and with iu meteoric 
glare illumined the whole surface of ihe water. As 
the fire expired, I ventured to peep over Ihe edge of 
the skiff, and found, to my surprise, that the guard 
' boat was making direct for the yacht I imagined that 



I had been discovered, but resolved to sink quiedy Is 
the bottom ere I would submit to be captured. 

** As the guard boat approached, I fixed one of Bf 
fingers in the staple driven into the skiff's stem port 
for the reception of the under pin of Ihe rudder, and 
lowered the whole of my body under water, dioging 
with my feet to the boat's keel, and turning my ftct 
towards the aky , thus barely keeping ny mouth abovs 
the surface of ihe stream. In this posture I defisd 
detection. The rowers hailed the yacht crew, and t 
drowsy voice enquired their business. 

*" A convict hss escaped from the Dolphin bulk.' 

"'With all my heart. What have I to do wilk 
that?' 

« < Tour craft is moored in the tide way — he may 
have swung aboard.' 

<" We have had no visitan to-night— nor do«« 
want any." 

''An angry altercation enaoed— the boat's crew 
threatened to search the yacht, when a disturbance at 
one of the landing places attracted the attention of ths 
officer in command, and the guard boat turned rapidly 
towards the shore. I soon quitted my painful and 
dangerous position ; my wound ached intolerably, and 
my left arm dangled uselessly by my side. I felt that 
it was impossible for me to swim ashore, even if I 
could elude the vigilance of the many watchers whe 
had been roused by the alarm bells and the report of the 
ceniinel's musket. It waa necessary that something 
should be determined on, for the coldness of the water 
cramped my limbs; and as I clung to the mdes of die 
boat in the midet of that deep and rolling tide, black 
as the waters of despair— I thought—and though I 
knew that it was deldHon, yet I could not drive the 
thought from my fevered brain— that as I hung there 
between life and death— -alone, beneath Ihe midnight 
sky, without the cheering twinkle of a star's smsll 
ray— I thought that my father, my buried father, 
whose heart I helped to break, sat. wrapped in hii 
grave clothes, in the boat to which I clung, and grin- 
ned at the misery of his murderer ! I thought too, 
that ifte, the harlot Jane, for whose false love 1 edd 
my homo— that she was pulling ma by my Moa 
badge— the iron ring about my ande— and dragginf 
me down— down — ^in the black depths of that helliik 
sea! 

** Unable to endure these maddening thoughts, I nl* 
lied my remaining strength, and by a tremendous ef- 
fort, succeeded in climbing into the skiff, but not with- 
out admitting a quantity of water at the same tine, 
and attracting the attention of the sleepy watch upon 
the cutter's deck. I th re w myself to. the bottom of the 
skiff, which was shortly afterwards hauled up ckise 
under the counter of the sailing craft, and the hesd 
line secured upon deck. The darkness of the night 
prevented my discovery. 

'* For nearly three boors, I remained upon my back 
in the water at the bottom ofthe «k iff, fearing to move, 
and uncertain what to do. The tide was still running 
up, — I determined to set the boat sdrift, and troet to 
Providence for the result. The rope, twisted into a 
hard knot, resisted my one-banded eflbrts at unravel- 
ling ; I had no knile, and was eonpelied to altem|>t 
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; th« slnndB aput with my teeth. AiUr half 
an hoar*8 bitiqg, I taceaeded in Mparatini; tha lopa; 
tha oontinaad qaiat aboard the cutttr iddaced me to 
beliere that the waleh had tamed in. The twinkling 
of the lamerna aboafd the floating beacon at the Nore, 
began to ^e in the hexy dimnew of the gray morn- 
ing, when I committed the boat to the mercy of the 
alream, and tank down to the wet floor for conceal- 
aenL The boat, carried along by the power of the 
flood ttda» kept the centre of the stream for lome di«- 
tanca» bat, striking againat one of the harbour buoys. 
il entered a side current, and upon cautiously raising 
my head, I found that I was being rapidly carried to 
the shores of the small isle of Grain. 

*■ Immediately the boat struck the ground, [ /oiled 
gently oTer the land-ward aide, and after plunging 
and wading for a lew minotea, reached the solid 
gioond. I walked hastily over the bleak, desola|e 
•pot; cnaaed the Scray or Coleaokouth Creek; and, 
haTing raaehed the main land of Kent, threw myself 
down amongal the loag marshy grass, and slept aoondly 
■Dd securely till the sun had once more gained his 
weatem bed. 

** Wounded and stiff, I dragged my feeUe limbs 
acroes the^couotry during the night, and hid myself 
Ifom the sight of my fellow creatures in deep fendykes 
during the day ; my dreM would at once have told that 
I was a ran-away conTict The iron ring had chafed 
the lleah of my leg to the very bone. Some young 
tnmipe, torn from the earth, were my only food for 
npwaide of fifty hoars, and 1 sought my midnight 
diaoght from beneath the green filth of the siaading 
pool, or in the muddy currents by the river's side« For 
three long days and nights did I endure this madden- 
ing work ; and soch was my agitation when I neared 
the dwelling of my wifo, that my senses would have 
foiled me had it been necessary to have endured an- 
other h«ar*a delay.** 

Henry Melton never recovered. The chafing of 
the iron ring prodaeed a soie of a more serious na< 
tnf o than the broken bone. The badge waa removed 
with the aid of a blacksmith, and every pomible at- 
tentioa paid to the woond, but the appearance of gan- 
grana rendered amputaiion necessary, au operation 
that Melton resolutely refused to undergo. I visited 
him one evening, and found by the glamy fixednesaof 
hia eyea, and the indeacribaUe taint that is ever io be 
fimnd in the chamber of a departing spirit, that his 
hours were numbered. He beckoned me to him: 
his breath waa noisome, and his thin palma were 
clammy with the dampness of death. 

**It will soon be over now," said he. **I care not 
for the anguish of my wounds— the pale cheeks and 
wrinkled brow of my poor wife, my fother'a death, 
the disgrace of our once honoured name— are worse 
than daggeia in my heart. I do not wish to live, fur 
1 cannot bear to look upon the misery I have caused." 
His weakness rapidly increaaed. He took the hand 
of bis wife, who waaanxiousfy but silently attending. 
to her dying husband — ^* Emily, I have given you 
eausa to eoise my very name— forget it— let my me- 
mory nrt in the grave ; cheriah net a reoottectioa of 



tha mean, degraded wretch who voluntarily left aa 
angel'a arroa to wallow in the stews of infamy and 
sin. You are stilt young — and in the love of one 
more deserving may yet find the happineas you merit 

** Let me lie in the green fields, near the surfiice of 
the cool and pleasant ei^rih. Place me not near my 
father's grave, lest his bofnes should rattle with horror 
at the approach of his convict son. But I am not a 
convict now^give me my pardon— let me die with 
it in my hands— a free and unchained man." 

He clutched the paper in his long and bony fingers; 
his jaw fell, and with a scarcely perceptible sigh, ha 
yielded up his life. ^ 

The wife, who had been supporting the head of tha 
dying man, gazed with a vacant look upon the work 
of death; grief had dimmed the power of her sight- 
she knew not that her husband's life had passed away» 
but continued her sad offices o( affection, and with a 
gentle hand she wiped the moisture from his brow, and 
damped the fever^;racked and ahrivelled lips. Her 
child, who, in compliance with her father's wish, had 
been seated on the bed, crawled te the oatstretched 
hand of her departed parent, and tried to carry it to 
her little mouth that she might gmce it with a kiai- 
The hand escaped from the child's tiny grasp, and 
fell with a dead heaviness upon the bed. That little 
action roused the attention of the devoted wife; a 
convulsive shudder agitated her frame— «he cast a 
searching look upon the corse — her pale, transparent 
fingers rambled over the immovable features— the 
dreadful certainty of- the death of her beloved one 
broke full upon her mind«-a mighty and unearthly 
shriek told of the bursting of her heart, and aha fail 
lifeleaa upon the dead. 



THE FIRST VIEW OF THE OCEAN 

BY J. BIRD, saa. 

Beats there a heart which hath not folt its oora 
Ache with a wild delight, when first the rear 
Of ocean's spirit met the startled ear? 
Beats there a heart so languid and ao draar, 
That bath not felt the lightning of the blood 
Flash vivid joy, when first the rolling flood 
Met the charm'd eye, with all its restless strifoi 
At once the wonder and the type of life! 

Thou trackless, dark, and faihomlesa, and wida^ 
Eternal world of waters! ceaseless tide 
Of power magnificent! unmeasur'd space 
Where storm and tempest claim tbeir dwelling place. 
Thy depths are limitless! thy billows* sound 
(s nature's giant voice — thy gulph profound 
H«*r shrine of mystery, wherein she keeps 
Her hidden treasures. — In thy caveni'd deepa 
Is stored the wealth of nations; and thy waves 
Have been— are now — and will be dreary gravea 
For countless millions! Oh, thou art alone 
The coatltest footstool of God*s awful tl^OPO-^ 
The mighty tablet open which we aee'^y ^^ 
Tha hand of power^the sign of Peity! 
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A SCBNB AT THB THBATRB, 



Br TflBODOmS HOOK. 



(Th* f<iUowinf «sMll?m tcme i« Mtntfted from Mr. Hodc's last now nMrel of JmIi Bng. a work foH flf 

tbo author's well-known peculiar! lies, and radiant u^iih wit and humour. It was publibhcd h»ra at tko eiM- 
mencement of" the crinit/* and fell, still-born, from the press — an unavoidable, bui undeserved fate. 

The hero's mother, a tallow-chandler's fat and vulgar widow, has married her apprentice, James Salmon^ and 
wHh her boy-husbaod and her dashing son, ispassiog tha honeymoon at Lewes, a proTtuciai town in England.] 



Jaok Brao and his Ikthor-in-law proeoadod to Iho 
Aaatre, where Jack, by dint of eertatn flooriskes, so- 
•ured one of the slage-boies, whtck luckily for tko 
gratifieation of his ambitioas heart, had been given np 
only a few minates before by a very distinguished 
otmntry lady, who was unable to oeenpy it, beoanse 
bar ninth child had been saddonly attacked wttk scar- 



la turning away from the door of the playkoose, 
Jack was atrack by the well-turned figure of an ax- 
aaedingly smarlly-dreased woman, whom by her gait 
and manner, taken in connexion with the locality, he 
waa tndneed on the instant to set down in his own 
mind as one of the actresses. Jack was right ; it was. 
one of those fkir and fascinating creatures, wtio^ as Qay 
aaya of women in general, 

'' ^ Mdoco all mankind ;" 

bat his sorprise was inconcoivaUy graat whan be 
saw bar, the moment she recognised his companion, 
basten op and hold oa4 bar band towards him with all 
the warmth and cordiality of **old friendship.^ 

^ Why, Mr. Salmon." aaid Ma^ BosfvUlOt 
brinpyottherer 

•« Chance, and » iiitla bvaineM tegiCher/' aaid Sal- 
mon; *Mwig?'* 

" I hepa yon asean «a coaw to tba play tonight," 
aaid Miss filoaaaillo, wiib one of those locks which il 
is beyond the power of pea to deaeriba. 

" We ha va just taken a bax," said Salman. 

'* Where are you slaying '" said Mias Rssaville. 

" At the filar," was tha reply. 

" Do you stay innig t" 

** No," said Salmon ; ** go to-aaonow." 

"Oh, you naughty thing!" said the lady. •' Well 
good b'ye, if I don't sea yoi^ till the evening ;— 1 lodge 
at the milliner's, just opposiie,-^oud b'ye." 

Har departure was a rousiderabia relief to J. S., 
who was kept in a state of perpetual twitter during 
the brief parley between them. He would willingly 
have given five pounds not lo have encountered the 
fair syren while in the society of Brag ; and would 
now have readily given twice as much to insure bis 
silence upon liie suhiect when they got home. 

** Why," said Brag, ** you seem quits frae and aaay 
with thai yaang oreachur — who is she f 

- That," said Jim. "is Molly Hogg. Tra known 
bar these three yaam ; a b o ii •■g< g << At ana of iba 



Minora, and calk benelf, in Iha bfllt, RcaaTiller-fl 
saatids better than Hogg 9— very good.natared giil" 

•• She seams so," said Brag, - and no misUke." 

«rm sure 1 didn't ihtnk of finding her here," mid 
Salmon : «I havenU aaen her now for a good while." 

«' Uncommon pretty," said Brag. '* I suppose I have 
aaen her bafora— dan*t recollect, — aee so many— eh T 

** Well," said Sslnion, evidently nervous, "shall we 
go and do this bill ? I'll give you tha check ; or. if 
yott like. Til draw it in town to-BMriow, and cross it 
to your banker**— save another stamp — (wig t And, 
John— there's no harm in what I'm going to aay — 
only yoa eaa do me a favour.'' 

<* What ia itr' said Brag. » name it, and iC% donor- 
straight up» right down, and no misiaka." 

" Why," said Salmon, kakiag anoommonly abaap- 
iah; «theia's nothing in it— 4Mit— I^wisb yaa 
woald'nt say any Ihing to Titay abaat my maating 
little Hogg." 

"Not I." said John; -I knew tba «Nnala aax toe 
well, nat to knew bow easy ibay are made jaaloim.^ 
I candude t^re'a nothing senous r— » 

"-.-Nothjlbg, upon my life!" said Salmon: "ba- 
sidea, I giva yon my word, I haven't seen tha giri 
tbeaa aix months— twig ?" 

" Mam'a tha word," said Biag ; «< na ■ no Aaiw^ 
no oaa auking quarrels in iamilias l i fb'a too abMt 
for that, eb f* 

'•Well, I'm aam, gentleman," aaid the matpon, aa tbay 
entered the room, "you haven't harried yaarselvaa." 

** Wo have been ahoppiog, Titay," said SalaMNi. 

" Don't Tiwy ma, air !" replied ibe lady, her cba^s 
burning, and her eyes abnost starting out of har heasL 
'' I have been shopping, too : you did not soppoaa I 
.was going to be stewed up in this place, while yoa 
and Mr. John were flirting all about the town. I 
have'got eyes. Mr. <Salmoo, and I'll take care and 
make pretty good oae Of them— i oan tell you UuiL — 
Pray, sir, who was that fins flaunting miss in the 
lavender-rok>ared gown, with the short petliooals, and 
platted tiilsover herahouldersr 

*' Gown 7" said Jem. 

" Tails r* said Jack. 

" Yes!" said the lady, laddeniag with rage, "gowns, 
and taila: you are a nida ^ir; you'd do unoommon 
well lo run in a eurrida, I'm thinking. I ask yoa 
who that dnaiadH^ wing ivas. that you nraia laik«^ 
i»ij|ibaatiaoftr 
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*' A fri«od ofoune. my dear nolhw**' «id Bni^ i** 
polved to bind Jeia ^teroaUy to him by an act of aelf- 
devotion, which» ia tbf first inataoca, might indoot 
hiffl to make the check five hundred ioataad of three, 
— ^ knew her in liondoD— one or the actreiMv :— met 
her at Lord Tom'e—oaed alwaya to take a box at her 
benefit; — very amiable girl^-iupports an aged mo- 
th»r and mae orphan broihen and eiateri." 

'' A friend of yoari, Maater Johnny, ia she !*' laid 
Mn. Salmon ; " why, then. I wonder the didn't shake 
yott by the hand iosiead of Mr. Jim >— that won't do 
-^Do> no ! 7*Au waa the trick of coming over here to 
the play, instead of enjoying the agreeable compsny 
of (hat g»ntael colonel, and showing him how we had 
onde up oMtters, and how comfortable we could Uv* 
ttifether* Oh! tp he ears! Idjr. SaUnpo saw in the 
playbill who was to aoi bere» aod qffha eomea, halter* 
skelter, no matMr whafa to pay* JA order to see Aer 
ptiniad Ucb," 

«*J fBsuM yoq, Titsy," aaid Salmon* '^I did not 
knew a wond aboat it: and aa lor going to tho play, 
if yon don't like it, we won't go : and if yon lifco to 
9» bsck to Cascbourno, we will fo hack directly." 

" I'm aore that's lair enough," said Bng; '* so don't 
lei's a^uabble about nothing. Man of the world know 
great lots of people for whom they don't care a brass 
fitfthiog. Here, dinner's jiist I'eady— the stage-box ae- 
ewed— all right, and no miauke." 

*' lirell," aaid the lady, " I don't want to break up 
oar little ^mily party, and I shotild like well enough 
ta go a» the play i but I will not go if that young 
woman porfbrma to-night What'a her name, John V* 

** Hogg," aaid Jack, "didn't you ai^ Hogg* Salmon r 

**ir aaid Jem— *'oo, fo» said her name waa Hog&" 

«* So 1 did, 10 be sair^" said Jack. 

'•Save you got tho playhiU, airr aaid Iho lady to 
herhwihand. 

•* Task tbare U ia," aaid Salmon. ''And bow, while 
Tiigf IS looking that over, wo may m wall do this 
jab ahoat iho tOieck.'* 

« AU righti" aaid Jaek i ** oom« along ^hara's pen 
mri ink. Ym draw oi» ma, I aQoapl--payahlo at my 
haokor's." 

At thia mamant, and jnst as Mil. Salmon had satis- 
fied hamelf that no penon blessed With the euphonic 
name of Hogg waa to cootribote to the entertainment 
of that night's andience, a tall, fresh-ooluored cham- 
barmaid opened iho door, haviog previously lapped 
al it, and eoiored the room. 

^ I believe, ma'am," said she, addressing Mrs. Sal- 
mon, '* my mistress misonderatood you : she said there 
were only two beds wanting to-night : — do both the 
gentlemen stay here V* 

" Yes." said Mrs. Salmon— •« both." 

"Then the young gentlemen will want two," said 

the maid, ** and " 

*• No, no," said Mrs. Salmon, « we want but two." 
•Then, whero will your aan sleep, ma'am t" asked 
the masd. 

•• My ion," eatd Mn. Salmeii-^' why in his own 
bed, to be sure— where else should he sleep T 

*• Then wheie wiU Mr. Brag sleep, ma'am V said 
^nmd. 



" Why. Mr. Brag ia my son," said the lady. 

*' Ob ! beg pardon, ma'am." said tho chambermaid« 
** 1 thought the other young gentleman was year so«, 
being the same name." 

** Thought !" said Mn. Salmoiv— '' than you had 
better not have taken the trouble of thinking any 
thing about it. Mr. Salmon ia my husband :-*wiH 
Aat satisfy you ?" 

**0h! quite, ma'am," said the maidt looking ex- 
ceedingly sorpriwd, and particolarly ibolish-^' I bug 
pwdon,-.! " 

And so she retired, having by no means contribnfod 
to the settlement of Mrs. Salmon's agitated mind, 
who» the moment the door was shut, fired up anew, 
and exclaimed in a tone of exasperation— - 

''i^o wonder. Mr. Jemes, the woma» ahoold ho 
mistakoo. I have no doubt eho aaw your goings on 
in the staeat. and ao mado up hor mind that jmg 
eouldn't bo a maniad man." 

'< Never mind hor miatako. mother," aud Jack, wh» 
waa determined to keep all thinga smooth; ''yon 
ean't expect maoh wisdom in a ohambe rmai d s o 
now here's dinnor, let ua overisome all our little wot* 
riesg and yo« two ^hoho handa and be firie nda, and «o 



** Come. Titsy," said Salmon, holding out hia baad. 

*« Oh !" said tho bdy, snatohiog away beta, "I'ao 
no patience with you." 

Whan they eat down to their nmal eommon pru- 
dence dictated the obporvance of tranquillity and oi* 
vility before the waiters, and tho dinner happening la 
be good, and tho wine extremely palatable, the ma* 
tron soAened from her stem rasolvo, and befiiro it 
waa time to goto tho pl«y. peaoo waa fastmod, and • 
calumet-like glass, to tho haaltha of their noble aalvm^ 
concluded the sitting, whenao, it must bo oimod. Mm* 
SaUmm rose vrith aamo raU»otaaoo. and Mt a littlo 
diffcttlty. The ohango of air, tho inomaaed oioBBla% 
the bottled porter at lumdieea, tho irriiaiion boflwo 
dinner, and tho stroiig«bodiod port wino after It, hail 
oombined to aloud tho olooflMm of hor amnial iaeul* 
lias, and, to a oartaiit anaot, detetiaieato iiom hor ht- 
dily activity. 

Supported, however, by her living, loving 
the matron succeeded in reaching the theatre, 
they arrived, tho play had just begun, and the hang- 
ings and flappings of the door and the seats drew all 
eyes to the stage-box, in the front row of which, and 
ooarly occupying it all, Mn. Salmon p!aoed honelt 
J. S. Ukiog seat beside bar.— 

*< Still fond, and smorous, and billing. 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling ;** 

Jack occupying the place immediately behind his sm- 
ther. To be sure, however desirable the stage-bet 
might have oppeared to be, the cireumstances which 
had occurred during the day, rendered it. if a post of 
honour, at h ast a post of danger, particularly as fiur 
as Jem was ci>ncemed. In the fint place, the glaso 
of the whole row of flaring lights in front of the ste^s 
rested directly upon Mia. Salmon's eyes { in those* 
oend place, the illumination proceeding from the mH 
lighli exhihitad her pm9Ml attimctiow, and all Iho 
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pMoUarity of her eottoHie, with • most twfiil pMci- 
tion to the eodience ; ami in the third place, their 
proximiry' to the acton, and the view which the boi 
oommancied of *' behind the acenea,." not only de- 
atioyed her comfort aa deatroyinf the illution, but aJ- 
Ibided the moat unfortunately favourable opportunity 
ibr Miss Roaeville, nie Hogg, to telegraph J. & at 
every available opportunity. 

The pliy was Oihella The Moor, by what 
called a London atar,— King Log amongst the froga ; 
—and, as ill-luck would have it, Mias Roseville, who 
in London had been doomed to the humbler walka of 
the ill«iiitimate drama, was the Desdemona. She 
was, naturally, elated at her promotion, and deter- 
mined to act in right eameat To Mra. Salmon, 
" Shakapeare*' waa yet a eealed book,— ahe aeldom 
went to theatrea in London, and even if she did, the 
aiie of the houaea, combined with the diatance at 
which she aat from the atage, would have rendered 
any one of hia finest playa a mere blank to her mind. 
But it ao happened that she had never aeen Othello, 
and, although it ia quite impoasible to spare sufficient 
apace in these pagea to record all her running com> 
mentary on the text, aa it proceeded, we may be able 
to save a little of it, which certainly did contain some 
new ideas and illustrationa, even after Johnson, War* 
burton, Steevens, Malone and Ca had done their 
beat, or worst. 

In the senate scene she began to criilcise the pro* 
bability of the story. — ** Run away with un old man's 
daughter !— -what, a nigger!— Stuff— nonsense, Jim — 
not true. What doea he mean by his head and fiont ? 
—I don't see any curls. ^ AntropoppygeiH — where do 
they live 7— with their heads under their shoulders. 
Weir, I'm sure— heard her aloiy by parcel»— that was 
to save poatage, I suppoae." 

This accompaniment waa droned out in a tone of 
voice sufficiently loud to induce the audience to cry, 
** Hush ! hush ! silence!" and to compel Jack juat re- 
spectfully to hint that hia mother'a remarks were, un- 
like the speeches of certain modeal members in another 
place, quite audible in the gallery ; — but, juat aa the 
** nigger,*' aa Mra. Salmon called the Moor, had got 
to the worda 



" she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man,*' 

Deedemona, — Miss Roseville,— Molly Hogg heiaelf, 
appeared at the wing, ready to come on : — ^the mo- 
ment she arrived there, and before her train waa con- 
signed to the dirt of the stage, her eye caught that of 
Salmon ; — a look of recognition followed. — the excited 
matron saw it ;— she, what she called, •* contained 
herself" at the minute,— but, coupling what she had 
aeen in the aflernoon with what the then witnessed, 
ahe was not long in making up her mind, that although 
she had unplatted her tails and lengthened her petti- 
coats, the girl in the lavender gown in the street, was 
the nigger's wife in the play. 

Miss Roseville waa extremely well raceived, and 
played very respectably, and thinga went on very 
quietly.; but, alter Mra. Salmon bad aomewhat loudly 



denounced Brabantio as an old fool for makiug it ip, 
and the scene had proceeded to where Othello takei 
Deademona away. Miss Roseville, having nothiog bel- 
ter to do, cast a lightning look at Jem Salmon, iiaod- 
ing within two yards of him, and when she made ber 
exit, the old lady could no longer reaist the inflotocf 
of her rage. 

" Did you see thait Mr. Jemes T" aaid she. 

" What, Titay f— what r asked Salmon. 

'* That girl's look at ycu," replied the enraged vifei 
*' I'm sure its the same I aaw you talking to before 
dinner:— if ahe does it again I'll speak to her^ 
will—" 

** My dear mother," said Jack, interposing in i 
whisper. The attempt, however, was futile; the de- 
mon had been awakened, and was not ao easily to be 
appeaaed. It ia true, that while the dieadfol Deede- 
mona waa out of eight, it aeemed toalumber; althoogb 
when Caasio, by lago's desire, gives £melia a ebaile 
salute, Mrs. Salmon's delicacy waa so greatly alarmed 
that ahe exclaimed, *" Well, I'm sure, what nextr- 
which created a alight laugh in the vicinity of the 
stage, and even on the stage itaelf ; and when Otbelb 
performed a similar act of kindneaa to DesdeDOiM, t 
somewhat similar observation escaped her. Still ei 
the heroine happened to be placed during that ehort 
scene with her back towards their box, nothing oc- 
curred to rouse the lion, until, as she turned to go off, 
the irreaistible desire of Miss Roaeville, nie Hogg, lo 
aacertain who Mrs. Salmon was, and in what fDea* 
ner she could be related to or connected with ber 
smart friend Jem, induced her to throw another tno* 
aient glance into the comer where tfceysat^— a move- 
ment which was instantly followed by Mrs. Salmon'! 
giving her husband « pinch, of any thing but an ami* 
tory character, on hia knee, aooompanied with a Isni- 
fie "Ugh," at the bottom of her voioa. Her agitation 
now became visible, and the next thing she did, wtf 
to take ao horrible a dislike to lago for being tnlgu 
enough lo mention King Stephen's inexpressiblei b^ 
their coaraeat and commoneat name, that her oompani* 
ons began to thinltshe was sufficiently disgusted witb 
what was going on, to wish to retire ^— but no-« 
soon as ike scene between Othello and lago com- 
menced, her attention was fatally recalled. She ftn* 
cied and felt that it was all real, and got ao interested 
in the progress of the discovery of DeedeaMma's goilt, 
of which she was herself perfectly satisfied, that sbe 
kept encouraging him by continuous exclamations of 
"That's right,"— "Tell him all,"— " Nasty husseyr 
— and when he came to the worda 

" Beware, my lord, of jealousy-' 
It ia a green-eyed monster,"*- 

she could not help saying to J. S. in a tone by do 
meana confidential — ^ Better Ikal than a black-eyed 
one, at any rale." 

Things afler this proceeded rather calmly, until the 
Moor, in the height of hia rage and abhorrence, ex- 
claimed in a most impassioned manner— 

"rdratherheatoad"- 
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Mff. SalmoD, who did Mt wait m lh« altmiBtiva, 
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eriad oot, lood eooagh to b« hMid half OT«r the 
boMe— *• Well, that's a ramtaatet anyhow!" 

This obsenration again attracted the attention of 
the gentle Deadly, who was again at the side scene, 
wailing ibr her cne to come on with the handker- 
chief^ and again her regards were thrown apon Sal< 

* There, Jim,** said the lady — ** there she is sgain." 
And when she appeared solacing her husband on ac- 
eoont of his headache, all her anxieties were met by 
her respectable rival and aaditor, with the words 
-Gammon!**— "Pooh!"— "I don't believe yon 
nntil, OD quitting the stage, and repeating the 



** I am very sorry that yon are not well V 

Mias Hogg certainly did look somewhat pointedly at 
Ml*. Salmon herselC 

" I'll tear her eyes out, Jemss," said the bride. 

" Shall I go away. Titsy f " said Salmon. 

^ Go away, indeed !" replied the lady — ^ no, no ! — 
yon don't bodge an inch. — Did you ever," continued 
she, turning to her son, ** see such imperence aa 
that r I'll watch her pretty closely, and if ifa what 
I think — if I don't^Never mind; them as lives 
longest sees the most" 

Tliis sounded ominonn bat Jack and Salmon hoped 
that nothing more wonM come of it However, when 
Desdemona next appeared, and ventured so near the 
box that the direction of her eyes could no longer be 
doubted, although the expreasion of her coontenanee 
was more indicative of anger and enrioaity than of 
love, Mrs. Salmon exclaimed— 

** Jim, ril spit in her face !*' 

'* Titsy ! Titsy !" said Salmon. 

«* Oh, Titsy I my eye I" cried sb»-^« can't I see f 

''Hush! hush! hush!'* cried the andience in the 
boxes; *« Silence!" said the pit; "Tom her out!" 
roared the gallery. 

This noise, the more particolarly, attracted the 
looks of Miss RoseviUe to the oflending party, and, 
cooaequently, provoked some horrid grimaces on the 
part of the jealous wife, which, when the poor girl 
pat on something like a supplicating look, wa^ con- 
summated by Mrs. Salmon's perlbrmmg that, which 
my friend Mr. Gumey saw the convicted pot-otealer, 
at the Old Bailey, exhibit to the astonished judge, in 
the shape of what is conventionally called a double 
sight Still the tomoh was suppressed— every glass 
in Lady Fatcham's box being directed point-blank 
into Brag's box— until that part of the seene in which 
Deedemona, (still availing herself of every opportunity 
of casting looks, rather of inquiry than of tenderness, 
towards Salmon J is spoken to by Othello, in the most 
cutting terms. At the end of every one of his severe 
speeches, Mrs. Salmon kept crying out in a sort of 
spaaoBodie whisper. " Tbat'a it !"— '• Give it her, nig- 
ger r*—" Serve her right!" till at last the Moor be- 
caBM so violent that even the mightinem of Shakapeaie 



himaelf does not jnsiify a repetition here of the woid he 
oaea, called her an impudent— something; when Mn» 
Salmon, starting from her seat, exclaimed at the top of 
her voice—" You are right old fellow .*— she it one^ 
and I know it .*** 

Here the uproar became general — the cry of " Ton 
her out !" instead of being confined to the galleryr^ 
was universal. The black star came forward and bowed; 
Desdemona herself stepped to the front of the stage». 
and performed a certain number of regulation heav- 
inp and pantings, amidst lood cries of" Down, down ! 
Silence, silence!" — Salmon holding his bride back in 
aa immense fVight, and Jack actually ready to die of 
of the disaster. 

Afler a few minutes, silence was obtained, when 
Miss Roeeville. trembling like a leaf, said, or rather 
faltered out .* — " La-dies and gen-tle-men, — " (here a 
flood of tears P. S. produced three rounds of applause,) 
— " I am placed in a situation of painful difficulty.— 
Consdona of earnestly eierting the small ability I 
possess for your entertainment, I find myself so loudly 
and constantly interrupied by a lady in the stag^ 
box, of whom I have no knowledge, that I have only 
to throw myself upon the accustomed libemlity of a 
British pnUic for protection." (Lood cheers.) " If I 
have oOmded"— (" No, no, no !")— ^ Ladie^ and gen- 
tlemen, from my heart I thank you!" This aaid, 
with a profound inclination of the head, hands crossed 
over the bosom, and a ooartesy down to the g|oiiiid» 
which produced upon Miss Molly Hogg's drapery the 
eflect of what is called in gamesome times, " making 
a cheeae," produced reiterated shouts, acoompanied 
with criaa— *' Tom them out!-^tum them out !" 

Now had Mrs. Salmon's wrath reached ila higheot 
pitch: "f won't go oot!" she exhumed. "It's all 
very fine yoor talking ; bnt I'll tell you what, Min 
Hogg^-I won't let you atand making sheep'eeyea at 
my J. &— I wont; and if you come near him, I'll tear 
them out of yoor bead, and leave you to aae thnmgh 
the holea." 

Here the riot and confhsion were such as to eo»> 
vince Brag that nothing bnt the ratirement of his r^ 
spectable parent cooM save her f>om expolrioo ; he, 
therefora, put on a supplicating air, and begged her to 
come oot vrith Ami — a petition in which Mr. Salmon 
earaestly joined, and for which hie exemplary bride, 
having no other means of venting her rage, gave him 
a most tremendous slap in the face, which sent him 
sprawling over the second seat, accompanied with a 
loud remark, that he was as bad as Molly Hogg«— 
Jack, amisted by a box-keeper and the manager, soe- 
ceeded in getting the infuriated dame into the lobby, 
whence seeing a door at its termination evidently lead- 
ing on to the stage, she dashed through it, and if, by 
the merest chance in the world, her companions had 
not kept fast hold of her, she would asioredly have 
rushed on to the scene, end utterly annihilated tha 
gentle heroine of the night, in the sight of all the 
audience. 
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THi: MOORISH BABaUB 

A TALE or t'RUE LOVE. 



LiGOiA, 'tis a ]0valj ihovght 

Thai. rMmi thy nckf tteep^ 
Wkeve |»1dii and wild pomef fanate* wr(mtkt 

Ssrael ahadea ibc ■aasfaar aleap ; 
Mkl hioncai'd aloea raar'd tha baad 

LUca guaxdiana af the grova, 
Ta ahield it from intriiuTe traad 

Of any stap but love. 

I draam upon the dawn wrene. 

When on thy aeawaid crag rectin'd. 
I aaw by cleA and rada ravine 

Thy bird>neu waving in the wind. 
And waary wiogs far o*er the tea 

From bamtng euns and barren aahda 
Faint flutter to a wona decree 

In cruel captor's haoda. 

I WNild I could recall aa wall 

Tha latent nrchis's lay— 
Tha long wild lay, that roaa ani ftQ 

Aa came the fitful prey — 
Tihm bat the tale ao oAen told 
Of maiden has and lover bold, 
Kch in an gifta excepting gold* 
And hopeleai aa the hearts of old; 

Bat yet ao wild tha strain, 
TlM Hagering BBenorf still womid kaN 

The fiaguMnia #iat remain. 

Bald pcasmt yeoth, fair vintage maid. 
Their l«»va waa haid m Fartune's shade, 
Thaa thing sa pare might ne^er fade, 

Nor lose the simple pride. 
Whanevep task ronuuiikc iali« 
By viaa-aiai rack, or orange daU, 

Of iattiii9>asda!byside. 

Twas a«e; aaA oae had ^nad Wa prajper 
OK toil nil lake tlia d<MiM«»Bhaira 

Baaaaik thei sallfy rnf ; 
Aodaae had abased tha lona)|r haaa 
WMi Wa » ao w gs ia hsr mossy howar, 

F«J)M«liDg a'ar iha bay. 

Twaa gentle eva, t\m task waa doae-^ 

And acMT, like wild-dose csi tk* wwgp 
JBa songbt tha assile his paina had won. 

Bas i de iha stai-)it spring; 
And swiftar still hie ooarsa he taok. 

Far a»'of thaaa pains had baa* 
Boi distant inwi the Wvely laok. 

Such weary hoars unseen— 
And aa he went he thought how oft. 
When wavea were calm, and saphyrs aoft. 
The stranger sail would linger there 



For water from the firantaia &ix. 
And fancy wilder pew 

Oh all thai aavage handa might dare.. 
And all that leva might ma ; 

When hovering on the outwaid hraaa^ 
Beneath the mountain dark. 

Behold the falcon of the seas- 
Behold the Moorish barqae! 

A moment, and he reached the grot 

Whar* aha had lain, bat lay aatBOw; 
And 1)roken wreath, and true lava knok 
And foataMirka by tha fountain plat. 
Full plaiftly apaka the maiden's lat; 
Tha pcisa af yonder pvawf 

His iteiU waa like the lighming ahack» 
Hia thiMi^ tka bolt mMigkta 

A.ba«ndh.a«d ha haih daaaad tha lock. 
Like aea-bird swooping fron Iha 

AhI «rar llM tide hakoU hka Idbft 

His pathway in ifar piaaHa'a 



i^ (far awtf laaai. hawmr ai 
Hia dbapatata coanaa ha k 
Till gaspiMg awkanar na^er might i 

Its rock of safety aBOMk>«-» 
On, on he want, and oaward, toa^ 

The barque was lessening fiwm hia viaw» 
TiU pitying aepbyra seemed ta giov 
All bmalhlass at the sight of woe. 

And the fleeting sail 

Sunk down tu sleep. 
And a voice of wail 

Caaw o'er th» dee p- 
A voiee, «i(h U[ip«v«r*s espooial ;diarm» 
Onae more to nerve his Ruling araa. 



Hia hand is on tha piiwta'asfism; 

Hia pitaMM plaint hath bsoagfaL 
Tha Pagatt band, uaased to hum 
With human love, to hiok aod laasn 

What deads that power hath wi 



** I am a paasaol," thns ha spaha, 

*" These hands the lakaft hear^ 
I have no hope but hat ye takt. 
Mo wMltK beyend iha baart ya break* 

No ransom but my pray'i. 
Then think upon my f&te i>rlaBB,. 
And tahe, oh take, ttwsa Umbs o« 
N«c Uataa to my grief with aaora* 

Ba«aHs» y« do notishafa» 
Ye cannot tell, oh ye wha reign p 

O'er captives for the cruel man» 
How dear the office to sustain 
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Toil. ■oriDw, poverty, or pftin. 

With lovo't cmSiiin§ heart 
How dear the wetfdetf hopes that tbnil 
Thanal t» lebich dioM bo^ ve «U, 
How moteal cbaint can never gall, 

Like diadema apart'* 

Tbey litten'd to the rappliaat'e pny'r, 

Aai mimi. kin la ik% daak; 
ini Moa^ M aianae anmd iha pair* 
To marvel that a maid lo fair 

dung foaad a Ckr JMian mclu 
Ami (km ih^Aaeoae wlii«li lal* vvaaipM 
Iprvig a^agMSi* and oa ihey weat 
liitt wmkt^ 10 Ifce kna iament 

Of JDy^'a ttMinaly wntk. 

'*9k whiAer, whither, doit than tave 

Bmetii^ the aMAiight tkyl 
And wherafeM haat Hiou mt^tm itm leva 

Of MMBt pear as ir 



**'Vk\» bicfc, take baek my pnmria^ brides 

Weak bandi fbr toil hath she, 
Aad r irjlt work tba doaUa tida^ 

And bhm dMa on my knaef* 

-The wind doth waft m fieah and fiw, 

The plaoeta brightly lead 
To Tonia or to Tripoli, 

Where'er we beat may speed. 

-And we have etorn thy bride away 

To bear do peaaant's paioe. 
Bat grace the harem of the Bey, 

Whom ihoa i^lt serve in ehaina." 

Twai iDora: a bmndrad warrior* pran*d, 

Wiih veat of gpld and visnge grim. 
Before tha jadgvieBt aaa^ and gneaa'd 
Tba prieeaf beauty's beating bnaat, 

Aad lAVtt'a devoted limb: 
And rhe dark chief, mlh wbco draad> 
Qafd laag apoa the maid, half dead. 
l^uU hai baaa'a taW was said. 
And than ha giut'd on him. 

Aod as he gaa'd be seam'd to tail 

Haw Uaaven oe*er oped the flower Ot fear, 
Bal kindly, ia iia poison belU 
1l left mne honey drop te Jwel], 

The soaniiaa of iha sptere. 
Tea, bow the winds and waves ean die 
iB wbispen, Uha a Wve-bom aigh» 
Asd the wild lightaMg akim the afcjr, 

l^%eabncaaeer* 

And mild he spake-^'* f will not wo«»d 

One pbuaa your searing hopes paaaaaaU 
Kar ittt aitf lawless links arooad 
Twehaaito the King of Kiop. h«th bawid 
loto a ihriaa a» Mast* 



There rather ahall the Moor lay down 
A tribnia worth his i«by crown. 
That ye may rule to tove*a reoowir 
Tha lead ya love th» boat" 

Ob wbillier, whifbar, once agaia, 
Bold pirate, doat thoo bold 

Thy oonrae opon the bounding main. 
With freight of geaaand «tf ? 

Aad who an thaaa I 
\ Baanath thy c 
' This pair, so baautUal amI bnm. 
That chide tha lagging jriat 



Vais faestioB Ibr an answer gaan'd! 

For pains and perils pest, 
Behold once meae Liossa** oveol, 

Wfaaie lof e is crowaM at laat 

There late a mon-dad colaran bora 
This simple page of peaaant lore 

And aye, at vintage eve, 
Toang plighted paira dreamt o^ar and o^ai 

What love might atiU aehtara: 



TO M. ITAiTfOWB^** BAPltaVSft. 

Th|r &Qe as ftk» sa bland, aa aanlh. 

YiUh ariani leaks la omwa it» 
Eeminds me of a ieoiseap sheet, 

Tha red wax tiifiUing down it. 



THE 
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Has har, once l)lsdk, haa now g«ow» biowa. 

And. like its weamr, wants a erewa; 

He sweaiii his work* aia daily yialad 

Aias! his body's seldom aoalad. 

He lacks ** applianees and manna la iottr 

And scarce posaasseth a shoe to ban 6al; 

His stockings, lihot his lines hemie» 

Often want/eeL Bui as a stoic 

He bean hie tlla--on either shomUar 

A aMHintaiii scares the mate haholdar; 

Like Cocker^s page, al av'fy aatiaa. 

His breeks display a aa%ar/iwffMH»' 

Tha dingy nondeecripia ha waan^ 

Are now, *'lihe Mioha, tU ttar$;" 

Him, most unmannerly they've treated^— 

lo vain he begs tham Uth^ mated. 

Yet, apite of all, ihie veight aiiB abaaaw 

Ta woo. in raga» tha paapai Moeea; QqIq 

Ag a i n st which whim each sMppapsho w a ^ 

Urn ^wp sad maaing iMiftalma €. 
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TSE TROMBON£ PliAYKRe 

AN ANECDOTE OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH. 

nUMUUITKD nOM THB PAXNCH BT M. HUTZ, ISQ. 



LoviB the Eighteenth ^as not « devotee, but it 
eoDBiitoted pert of hie politiGe to be occationally reli- 
gioofl ; he reeolTed, therefore, to Ktve a grand epectacle 
' of Chriitian humility, bjr going in regal elate to hn 
own Parish Church, St. Gemiain rAaierrota, on the 
lint Easier Sunday after hie Neloration. It was a 
fine April morning ; the troopi were early on rooi, in 
parade order, in the email space that separates the 
Palace of the Tnileries from the ancient church; 
and an immense eoncourse of people filled the court- 
yard of the Carousel, and the front of the Louvre. 

The king with his family occupied a large open 
hafouche; the blue and piercing eye of the monarchy 
glanced over the assembled multitude; he frequently' 
uncovered himaelC and bowed to the right and left 
amid ezclamatioos of ** Long live the Ruyai Family! 
kog life to the fioorbona." 

'Due pracessioD arrived in front of the old church, 
laiMHia lor its Gobelin tapeatiy; an awning was erect- 
ed before the porch of the church, the band of the 
National Guard stmck op the airs of •* Vive Henri 
Qoatra/' and Charmante Gabrielle.'' 

The goutf monarch alighted from his carriage, afler 
a deal of tremble, and was aboot to enter the church, 
ivhen the curate appeared at the head of his deigy. 
and began to addrem his m^iesty in a most beautiful 
apeeefa. This caused the king to make wry faces, 
Ibreseeing that, thanks to the loquacity of the worthy 
curate, he should be forced to keep on his legs, a 
situation he held in abhorrence, although, as he had 
Vowed io sacrifice himself for that day, he resolved to 
endure it. But when the eloquence of the curate 
took an immeasurable extension, the king began te tet 
$mo, somelisoee resting on one leg, and then on the 
other. This habit, '* the Bourbon gait,'* wes lo well 
known, that it was far from being supposed a mark of 
impatience, and the poor king looked round in vain 
to find a peraon who would sympathise wiih his sufler- 
ings ; he at last observed that the Duke de Berrt was 
not paying any great attention to the oraiiun, and the 
king made signs for him to approach. 

** Berri. this address is tremendously long," said his 
Bsjeety ; ** will it never end f " 

** Sire, [ share your impatience," replied the Duke. 

*' Not you, indeed, for you have good legs ; I can 
Bcaroely keep on mine, and su0er most horrihiy. Is 
there no way to end this torment?" 

*' Tee, sire, nothing more easy, if you authorise me. 

" Yes, Berri, go ; but it must not appear to emanate 
llromBe." 

The Duke de Bern approached an officer of the 
Gardee dn Corpa, and whispered a secret order to him. 
From that moment Louis appeared to pay more atten- 
tion to Uie oratkm ; the enchanted curate gave addi< 
Isoiial eneity to kia vtrboae aloqaence, when all at 



once his voice was covered by the load baatiftg of ike 
big drums, and the bellowing of the tRMabones, and 
braying of trumpets. 

" The band struck up the tone of •* Vivo la Roi. 
Vive la France," cheen sounded from every side, is- 
lerroixed with the loud paling of the bells. It wsi 
one universal uproar; the coortien who surroondsd 
the king, looked amaied ; the poor curate remained 
standing with his mouth wide open, sadly puaxicd it 
this unexpected interruption. Louis seemed impasuTe; 
but be slightly bowed to the Duke de Berri as if to 
thank him for the service he had rendered. The king 
advanced a step, the clergy preceded him, the whole 
court followed, and in a few moments Louis found him- 
self very commodiously aeated in one of the gilt arm- 
chain, ranged at the entrance of the choir, for the oie 
of the Royal Family. The people were admitted into 
the side aiales, while the centre waa filled with the 
king's suite ; he himself being surrounded by his moa 
fiuthful servants, who seemed to form a rampart with 
their bodies. 

Divine service commenced ; it might last as longtt 
they pleased, Louia was comfortably seated in hii 
arm chair ; sundry cushions were disposed before him 
in such a way that the indispensable genufiexiooi 
might be rendered easy to his gouty limbs. The cho- 
riston chaunted the prayera praceding the grand msa, 
the priests were in their stalls, and the choir ww 
almost empty, when a person came through one of the 
doora of the sacristy. He was a tall lean young man, 
dressed in a cassock and surplice. He rapidly traveisal 
the choir, and was about to take a seat in one of the 
stalls, when he recollected that he had forgotten to bow 
before the tabernacle. He returned towards the slur 
and knelt on one of the steps. As he stooped, a aiii- 
gular noise was heard ; a sword escaping from under 
his casMok, alruck loudly on the marble floor. Hie 
young man hastened to hide the murderous weapon, 
covering it with the peaceful attire of the Levite, and 
regained his place, from whence he quietly intonated 
the verse of the psalm. His apparent tranquillity wai 
far from being shared by those who surrounded the 
the king. Their faces turned pale, they whispered, 
orden were given, musket shaAa struck the sonoroui 
marble of the temple ; oflScen hurried to and fro ; the 
woid was paased to clear the lower side aisles, and 
troops occupied the place of the people. The kin; 
inquired the cause of the tumult ; one of his aidea de 
canp addressed him in a whisper, and the report «si 
publicly given that an armed priest had attempted the 
life of the king 

The unlucky author of all this agitotion continued 
to chaunt his psalms, in a firm and muaical voice, 
when two superior officen approached and thus ad- 
dressed him—** Follow aa instantly, air.** 
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" Beg ptidon, sir, I cannot, my presenc* m required 
bere; but, as won at the ceremony terminateB, I ehall 
be entirely at yoar lervice/' and again he commenced 
■Dging with all hie might. 

"Sir, I repeat it, yon must follow as instantly; let 
OS try to avoid creating any sensation or alarm. Come 
10 lbs aacristy ; resistance would be useless, therefore, 
do not pat as under the neceesity of employing force." 
" As I cannot act otherwise, 1*11 follow you, Mea- 
rieois; but I request of you to take notice thai yon 
force me to abandon my post" 

The sacristy was filled with soldiers ; when the 
jreang man entered, he was placed between two fosi- 
leen, who would not allow him to use the slightest 
gesticulation. 

" Hollo !" exclaimed he, ** what is the meaning of all 
thisr 

" Be satisfied* sir, to answer,*' was the reply. 

A man, girded with a white scarf, was sitting at a 
table, with other individuals, and provided with every 
article necessary for drawing up a prooet-verhaL 

The intanogatoiy began. '* You carry arms about 
your* 

''Armsr Na I have a sword, that's all. 

** Write down that ; he confesses being armed.— 
Why did you hide yoar sword so carefully under your 
cassock f 

•* Berauae it ie not customary to carry a sword over 
a cassock." 

** Sir! none of yoar jokes. Consider that a grave 
accHsatioQ weighs heavily against you, and that your 
hfe k at stake." 

«*My Ufor I say! why ia this mystification? let us 
begin lo underatand one another." said the prisooer. 

" What is your pro ff sss i o n f 

M ^ mwieian." 



*' And why does a musician disguise himself as a 
priest, end carry arms under bis assumed garments f 

'* These garroenti are my own as well as the swoid. 
I am a trombone player in the band of the National 
Guard, and at the same time a chorister of this church. 
I was concerned in the flourish when the king arrived* 
and waited for the and of the eurate's speech, to undress 
myself, for the purpose of 'singing at divine forvlee. 
But the worthy man was not alfowed to proceed, and 
we were told to strike up in the middle of his address. 
We did so ; service commenced, and I had only time 
left to put on my cassock over my uniform ; with yoar 
permission, I'll now take it off altogether, as divina 
service is nearly oyer, and I shall be wanted with the 
band." 

Here the ncene changed ,* the jodgea laaghed { the 
minutes of the proceedings were torn up, and the 
accused shared the merriment of his judges, when he 
wss told, that he, poor devil, had been taken for a 
coospintor, and had very nearly put the whole govern- 
ment in alarm. Peace and tranquillity were restored 
in the church. The lower side aialea,were agahi 
given op to the people, and the king, learning the 
trifling cause of this hubbub, had ranch trooble to 
keep a serious countenance. In leaving the chareh, 
ha tried to recognise amongst the band, the mosiciaii 
who had caused so much uneasiness, and peieeived 
him, with inflated cheeks, like a Boreas over a door, 
post, blowing his trombone. The king smiled, and in 
passing by, nodded his head, so aa to relieve the mu- 
sician from the emotion which his short arrest most 
have caused. The trorabooe player waa so charmed 
with thia mark of royal favour, that he lost several 
bars in counting the time, and came ia with his hwid 
blasts and puA in divers wrong pl ace s a drcam> 
stance that moch astonished hia brotber i 



THE POET TO HIS BRIDE 
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LvcxLLi, my love» my hope, my pride, 
My beantifnl, mine own fiur bride» 
Young angel watching by my side, 

Who left its home in Heaven, 
Scatt'ring the glories of its rays. 
To light a mortal's cheerless days. 
Making his rough and boaten waya 

Bright as a summer even» 

Give me the sunlight of thy smiles, 
Chsims, which the sting from care beguiles. 
Give me thy blae eyes' liquid isles. 

Where melted pearls appear ; 
Cone— thine Eolian voice, mine own. 
Low as tbe wind-harp's gentle tone 
When answ'ring some sad spirit's moan. 

Brings music to mine ear. 



Vision of joy, more fair than aught 

My fervid fancy ever wrought, 

My brightest dreams embodied thought. 

Where ling'rest thou so long ? 
Echo hath hidden in some sweet flower. 
And with its witching spell of power. 
Cheats me with sounds from out thy bower. 

Like to thy voice's song. 

The smiling stream around my feet. 
Leaps to the same glad measure sweet. 
The ev'ning breeze its strains repeat. 

Mocking my heart in glee ; 
Yel art thou near — for by ray side. 
Young flowers blush forth in crimson pride, ^ 
They hail thy steps, Lucille, my bride, ^^ 

They blessem fresh for thee. 



le 
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THE «BNTLBilAN^S MAOAZUTB* 



lilFE'S VAGARIE2S5 

OR, THE STAGE, THE ARMY, AND THE LAW. 



Wm a ImkI night, nr, "Mid nj hm% of the » at 1 had «o aogiOMad ne, that I had nat percaived thi 



, to na, at f Mouniad my hone intent an reach' 
mt liODdon. ** Taa'U hardly make town to>oight, 
ftraogh cueh weather ; you'd better let me pat the 
haatt ap, and (aha a bed hem, «r/' 

" Me, no, I thank yau,'* I faid ; ** the night's bad 
awogh, bat ril try the roadigain." 

- You'll find it a bad one, sir; and ten to one bui 
Iha waten are eat, and the way flooded, or the Dart 
wonld have been hare before thii ; let me penuade 
yoovaiff." 

«< Tow Jttaar,-goad firiand," I amwered. " waiild be 
alMlar jMiaUBMon than year woidi. if any thipg aoald 
fpavai]* h«l I moit on;" and, tiMt aaid, JL wished him 
• gaad «icht, slid giving the reciiB a jetk, paihed 
h aia aw Pif^ at a mum tnC. It was, truly, a diHaal 
B«hi; lad aa na Irhh frkari af mifte Biid afa aiflular 
^■a^ "a v aiy hoar it impra>aed moflnntarily for the 
' tiU the lain Maw ia my ihca in donda; the 
Hm wind foared, wUetled, and 
ar growledt and fha lightning 
played aboat aqr atirmp irone, or flashed on me the 
hrightnt wM of day, and than left me in almost chaotic 
darknasB. I hafl not proeeadad two miles, when I 
bUgmi very g i ta vwj a ly ta fepant me of my ebduiate 
itfasal of my ho«Vi hospitality ; hat fabe shame^ that 
4Mar af sin and folly, pmvcnled ma from tuning my 
hMsete head,aad seek^ the abalter I h^i left: 
whiJa* ovary slap I advanoed, 
more and more fiercely, till it amounted to a harri- 
eane, and the horse oonld scarcely proceed for the 
'Violence of the wind, which almost tUthok me from the 
■addle, and the water, which already reached over 
his fedocks ; so that it was with no little pleasure that, 
after beating five miles through the tempest, my eye 
aanght a glimmer of light, which played throtigfa the 

erevices in the shutters of a post-house, on moor 

Thoroughly drenched, even to the innermost eatide 
of my skin, I gladly drew up at the door, and com- 
mitting my quadruped companion (no leas anxious than 
myself to shelter his head) to the care or the landlord, 
I made a dart into the house, and quickly ensconced 
myself into the farthest corner of the kitchen-eettle ; 
a small knapsack, unbuckled from my saddle, fur- 
nished me with dry stockings, linen, and trousers, to 
which the landlord, in his citarily, adding a smock- 
frock, I was soon as comfortable as a bishop, and at 
much less expense. A cigar, and a mug of punch 
brewed by my own hands, together with the assurance 
of a bed, a luxury which under worse circumstances 
I have often been compelled to dispense with, com- 
pleted the measure of my felicity, and I blessed my 
ifan for having secured me such a haven. ** A very 
bad night, sir," said somebody, as I set doiwn my lum- 
Uer, after a most plebeian libation. Kow, the don- 
aiag af the fiock and the compounding of the poneh. 



other chimneyoDrner was occupied fay a jolly, go- 
teel, demi-rotund, red-faced, dapper litile man; aiida 
I assented to the remark, 1 apologined Id htra for aa 
having noticed him befare. ** Don't mention iutfr," 
he said ; " bat you've bad a taste of (he wesibar. 
though," &c. die. dtc. And so we cemmenplsced ii 
a very neighbourly fashion, till a rumble was ]kwi 
at the door, and presently a stranger presented hin- 
self, to share the comforts of a roof, and a blmiif 
coal and log fire. He was tall, of an ateet Sf^ 
and wore -a laifa blue cloak, fran whioh, aad 
from hie somewhat stiflT omtmg; I gailMied ihstki 
was an araiy aMR. 

"A most iafemal light, Ihio, gentlemen^ said k 
approaching the fire, ** Here, landlord, 1 can sleep Imn^ 
I suppose r 
•' Wa have one i^ara bed, sir." 
** That wiU do." He aoaa aftor pMcecded to 1« 
room to change his clothea. Immediately efterwsii 
another coach atepped at the door, and while it wa 
rattling past the window, ofl* again, a tall, spare wA 
with an aflbded gait, savourinc af pomp and ^m 
strode «p to the fire, with an old porfasanteaa ia kit 
hand, and bowing lightly to me and my Mlaw^naitf* 
of the o h ia m ey as he approached, apread fats legi be- 
fore the fife, look off his hat, shook the eaterier iMt, 
which could find no fanhet toom in or uadct ha 
worn surtout, from off it, by a jerk of hie aheuUeit. 
and spread his benumbed fingers, fint relieved fioa 
the embraces of a pair of white-worn black kid glovei. 
OTor the blase. ** A bad night, gentlemen ; but yo« 
seem, fortunately, tolerably dry — ^travelled inside, I 
presume— safest way — I generally do myself— vsrii- 
ble climate ours— yon had better draw nearer iltf 
fire." 

*' Don't trouble ycurself, sir," said the soldier, vbo 
had just re-antend, " you are more in need of ii> 
warmth than we are ; I have just changed." 

** Oh, indeed, fortanate for yon that you (nvellcd 
with a change — the safest way— I gcneralfy do tny- 
self; but the fact is, I am an humble and unwortby 
member of the histrionic profeesion~>«a manager — and 
not contemplating this sodden resolve of the weather,! 
had sent my wardrobe on with my company to — *•" 
^ But, sir," said the oflicer. «' in die state that ytm 
are, you will be dead with rheumatism of lumbago, 
before the morning. If you have not a change, yov 
had better go to-bed." 

** ' CuiMMtKts pttF, M oofiMutficeiNeiif, aiOR ami, say 
Pantagmel, or as Mn. (^ass has it, in bar recipe how 
to prepare a goose, * fhst get a gO(Me,'^>theTe'8 not s 
bed to spare in the house ; to be aore, I haTO in ny 
portmanteau a cotiple of dry taiTs, hat ihey would 
hardly suit 'heia.'* Wa idl begged him, with eos 
voice, to waive earamony, aftd cfaaanlt kto healths 
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* Wliyt tb« hex it, gentlonsar Mid the p1ay«r, ** tb«7 
sn c1i«tttricflV." 

* Never mitid that/* we enewered. 

** Well, then, gennem^ti, vioce yoa are ao tind as to 
permit my travettie, I will avail mykelfof yoQr good- 
nesa. The plryer then left the room, and In a few 
ttdBafes re-emered, metafuorphosed into Shylock, 
wiffaDOit a beard, and wearing a white night-cap. — 
When the laugh oceaaioned by his lodierooB appear- 
ance had iobaided, the eonveraaiion turned upon the 
profefsion df the Mage, and the prejudicea which ex- 
ktrd againat il. *• Alaa ! gent lemen,** aaid (he player, 
'^ it » a mrry trade, and a lahorious one : in youth, 
we find excitement in it, and laugh, perfbrce, at itt 
dt§togr6nen$; but at my time of life, sir, Ihe.tread- 
ttil! ia a recreation compared with it. Would to God 
I had never ceaaed to be a cow herd, or had, at leait, 
never quitted the waiai of the ReTl hound ! Tuu 
leem torpriaed at theae worda,'* he added, *■ but I was 
not alwaya what 1 am, and it b rather etrange how I 
became ■», at it ia generaHy turpriaing to lee on what 
fthnoal impartepiibte pivott our deatiniiM turn. Per- 
Impa it ilkighi adt be mrnmuaing lo yon to have my 
hialory ; and ai we are met here in kindly fellowship, 
and the lire bams cheerily, 1 will relate it to you, if 
you wil] lend me yoor ears.** 

We gladly assented to (his, and tharfted him hearti- 
ly lor the oiler. The »o1dier drew out his dgar-caae, 
and, handing it to me, bade me help myaelf, inqniring 
if I woaM diare a bowl of punch, with him t I rea- 
dily agreed, and the bowl being ordered, the player 
was invited io Join us at it , the officer's friend called 
fer aome wine and water; the gentleman in the 
chimneyH»>mer bespoke a glass of hot brandy and wa- 
ter; and the fire being stirred, iho candles snuflM, 
pipes and cigars Tit, throats cleared, legs crossed, and 
limba finally fidgeted into comfortable attitudea, our 
histrioo began 

THE ADVeNTOTREB OF A PLATEK. 

* It ia nDw aisfy-three yean shice 1 advanced by 
Ae HMmrl ftine-monUA march, into the howeb of this' 
hmd. My lather was t>ne Job Dickson, and my mo- 
tfrer, Ned, hh wile. Old Job had, in his early days, 
been a aoMier, and, aubarqnently a tramper ; but. aT 
the period df my history, had abbsitfed into something 
between a poacher and a pauper, while my lady-mother 
ktd becMtoe eminent io the occult and other sciences, 
and dispensed pills and prophecies to the neighbour- 
ing neivea and ser|es. At seventeen. I was a strap- 
ping lad, hut liad given no distinct promise of what 
my career would be ; my time, fur the first ten years 
aAer the anainment of my first lustre, having been 
apent in the ingloriotw toils of cow-minding, bird- 
amrtng, and other agricultural pursuits, and roy laai 
CWr'o years having been passed in that sort of indef^n- 
dent dependence which the gsme laws and the poor 
laws conjointly produce and perpetuate; in fact, 1, 
Jtib. junior, had learned the art and mystery of anaring 
(be hare, and acquired A taste lor gin and for the 
sweets of idleness, and niight, in lime, have attained 
tbe honoar ofahaatiBg n favpar, i«l db^ one of those 



t aecidenta, which aro ewitiiraany taming the eonrse «C 
human file into unforeseen chanaela. It so bappsned 
that, in one of my moonlight fors^ I hm\ made tlv» 
acquaintance of « certain young hidy wall koe^wn ha 
our district * But, why d well on this \' a« the poet sayt. 
Some time afterwards 1 waa partieularly wanted by A 
parish-officer, who vtas inquiring for me wi^ a aan 
of parental solicitude, flaying he wanted me fbr a Uuk 
/lA,— eo, pacting op all my pnrsonal property wwtf 
carefblly in my coat-poc&ets, I set oat, ene etany 
night, from my iather*s haUa, without a wori «» anf 
body, and fled for safety and for aoccoar to the gregt 
rcrifuge for the destitute— London. Towards night&ll 
on the fourth day after my flight, I reaohad Wkit»> 
chapel Church, completely knoeked up. I did net, 
however, remain kmg in that ooadiiion, for at the 
next comer I was kn^ed down, and bdbre I hiifl 
time ti> get on my legs, I'waa bid to stand, and Hf 
pocketa were emptied of two bad shillmgt, a lomp^if 
cold haeon, half a oolKm haadkerchitf^ a thi tsihaeoo- 
hot (eaiftaintng a look of Fbllyls Inftro Half on vtom 
of dhag, and the hallad of* Btanit-eyed Susan.' 

" lliii was ratlwr a bwi ^ginning, hai f ban laf 
lo^wHhaAl the fonitnde df wy iwtiav, aimply aa» 
ing i0ve, Ihe juatioe, ne o^mnecpr, nnd ■ 
thieroi ; then drawing n nwmfli ahtpeMoe fosn 
imlde of my left ahoe, I turned into a pobKe 
whmra the noise promkMl me some amoMmeM, taift 
taking a aeat in the lap-foom, ordered h^i^-pmt ef 
beer. I had not sat here long, when I peroeiTod thall 
the reat of the company all seemed mighty famiUnr 
with each other, aiid,aoon after, I observed they aH 
won the same drees, while, from their oonveraatioa* 
I lamed they were seamen. Now, I bad alwtys «i 
itching for adventure, and seeing no prospect of iA» 
dulging it longer in orchards, preeerves, or fifdi-pondi» 
1 began to think of ^couiting danger m the 
deep.*— ThB thought had jost girock me, when 
the company, with one accord, rose to depart.^— 
* Come along, young man,' said one, who went bafoi* 
die reit ' Where be*st a-goin' V said I, innocently, 
taking it for an invimtion to a jolliflcction of aone 
sort. Bift I waa soon enlightened; my prsastng frienda 
were the preai-gang ; and, that day week, I wm en- 
tered on board the Hell-hound, at Portsmouth, about to 
sail with an outward-bound East India conv^. 

" Hei« I had the honour of aerving his Majesty in 
the capacity of a waister, during five months that oar 
voyage lasted, bat my talents were fomnd not to be 
longer wanted. Tlie captain, who had noticed me ml 
an amive chap, having lost his servant by the yelbw 
fever, seleeted me to supply his place ; and as I waa 
fortunate enough to please, and he said that I might 
be infioiteAy more useful to him with a little scho}a^ 
ship, ^^ I^*^ ^^® scfaeolmaster to mstruet me in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. This worthy was an old 
rum-drinkmg, swearing, tobacco-loving sinner, who 
reckoned both the law and the gospel secondary mat* 
ters to grog and returns. <Go to hell, you stupid son 
of a w— ^,'.aT the same time, squirting an ocean of 
dectPCtion of pigtail on my slate, was the ptftemal ad- 
nMoltioh that told me of an error in a amn. Bat bo 
hid gontlb, winnnig noments, a^en he wonld atrlvo. 
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with the grace of • coach-hone in an opera-box, to 
he iminoatiog. Sach were the timea when I waa 
beaought to parify a neckcloth, with my maater'a aoep, 
foraome apecial occaaion, or, on aome of my frequent 
ahore4ripa, to provide him with aome choice bit for 
hia eternal maaticationa. The captain, my maater, 
wat a young aprig of nobility, a martinet in matters 
of cuata and trooaeia among hU oflieen, and rather a 
good aort of devil-may-care fellow among bia men ; 
bat, among the women, he waa a devil and an angel, 
aynonymoua terma iu intrigue ; and, I confcaa, hia do- 
inga in that line often exercised my ingenuity. 

*' 'Jobk* he said to me one day, about three yeara af- 
ter I had entered hia aerviee — which I may truly aay 
I preferred to the^king'a — and while we were lying at 
Portarooulh, — * take these two letters on ahore, and 
tell Mrs. 0. (hia wife) that I can't leave the ahip to- 
day ; and mention to Miai Vickery that I'll dine with 
her Ihia afternoon.' 

'* ' Yea, air,' aaid I, and I went on ahore : but meet- 
ing there, unfortunately with a ahipmate, I aaw the 
bottom of a quartern meaanre so often, that, at length, 
I ibrgwt the head of my ordera, and gave a tender let- 
ter, intended for the unmarried lady, and brimfull4)f 
aweet recoUectiona o£ paat atolen Joys, anticipationa of 
otheia to come, and a word about the dinner, to Mrs. 
D^ and delivered to Mias Vickery a conjugal eptaile 
in which my master vowed never to set eyes again 
on the little impudent baggage, aa he called herself, 
who, by her arts and wheedling ways, had led him 
to give his dear wife oftence ; and concluding, aa the 
lady 'a maid told me, with a request that she would 
contrive to send him twenty pounds on board, lo 
pay hia servant, myself, who had taken care tha(#he 
ahould owe me nothing. ' I did not aee the captain 
again that day, as, when I went on board again, he 
waa gone aahore : but, the next morning, when I went 
t0 get hia dothea ready, I found him already dreased ; 
and when I entered he roae, and abut the door, and 
aitting down with ominous composure, asked me if I 
bad ever been started ! By the Lord Harry, Job, thought 
I, you've done aome mischief in your cups; the 
giatinga, methought, were marchiog up to me on a 
couple of cai'a forelegs, and I waa ao oonfuaed by the 
qneation, that I ataramered out, * No, I thank you, air.* 
' None of your nonaenae, d-^n you, air ; if you never 
have tasted the cat, the aervice haa not been fairly 
dealt with, and I'll aee that reparation ia apeedily 
made. You were on shore, yeaterday V — ^ Yea, air, 
by your orders.' — ♦ And were you drunk by my or- 
denf And you have never been atarted! Well 
then, by Gr— d,' — ^but here hia worda were arreated by 
the appearance of hia wife, and, along with her, her 
brother and father, all wiring facea aa long as hand- 
apikea. I rejoiced at the interruption, left the atate- 
loom, and aeixing a large portmanteaa of my maf tor's, 
packed it full of my moveablea in all haale, went 
upon deck with it, and a letter in my hand, and tell- 
ing the officer of the deck that I had the captain'a or- 
den to take them on ahore, got into a bum-boat along- 
aide, waa landed, mounted the top of a London coach, 
got off half way, took a croas-road, purchaaed a grea^ 
eoat, travelled tuvo daya in a wagon, then got on ano- 



ther coach, and atopped, in the end, at Birminghsm. 
Here I lay snug and quiet for a couple of days, when. 
having new-rigged myself, I took a torn, and wu 
looking in at a jeweller's window, when the soand 
of my name, familiarly bawled in my ean, made 
me almost bolt through the glaas. 1 dared not 
look round, but atood pilloried in the poailioa 1 vm 
accosted in, with my eyea ataring out of my bead, hot 
aeeiog nothing onleas it was a aort of vision of bost* 
swain'a mates tucking their shirt-eleeves up. ' Holloa. 
Job, why, damme, mun, art deaf?' cried the voice 
again; *or hast forgotten Jack Driver !*—« Jaek 
Driver!' I exclaimed; * the Lord be praised; 'gife 
us your hand. Jack. I am ao glad, I could take a lion 
by the fin !' — '* Ah, you're a good chap, I thought 
you'd be glad to aee me ; but what be'st a-doiog here, 

and where ha' ye be^n sii^ce ye cut T 

Now that waa a question that I thought better nnaa- 
awered ; ao, instead of satisfying Jack's curiosity, I in- 
quired what brought him there f and waa told fait 
legs and a recruiting aergeant. * Jjord love you,' nid 
Jack, I belongs to the Bufis. But come,' said Jack 
' let's have a drop o' summit, and I'll tell you a sight 
0* newa;' ao we turned into a public-houae which wsi 
at hand, and there we had ao many supa, that in the 
morning I awoke with a cursed pain in my head, and 
a shilling in my waiatcoat pocket, which I was told 
had also converted me into one of the Bufls. I guesBed 
rightly that this was my friend Mr. John Driver's do- 
ings; but, however, I cared little about it, for I knew 
not what to do with myself before, and I was, at 
least, sure again of board and lodging ; so T buckled 
to, and having fought the bully of the regiment, and 
learnt my drill, I became pretty comfortable ; and as 
1 waa, thanks tq the old fellow, my Mentor in the 
Hell-hound, a pretty fair scholar, I got on,' till, in the 
coorae of five years, 1 came to be orderly clerk, and a 
aort of gentleman. 

** It waa then, after aundiy minor amours, that I 
attracted the eyes of a single lady, who lived oppoaite 
the barrack-gate at — , in a amall houae of her own. 
Now or never, I thought. Job, my boy; if you lose tkw 
opportunity, you deaerve to be abut in durance tfa« 
rest of your life. So I smiled, and nodded, and 
winked, till I saw the inside of the tenement, and, 
once then, I vowed it ahould be mine ; ao I ogled, 
and whiapered, and swora, and won the day — pro- 
cured my discharge, and enliated next day with H^- 
men. Well, I waa in clover. Now, my apouae w«a 
a widow, her first husband having been loot some 
years befbra on the coast of India : and she had « 
neat little property of about a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, and was as tight a little body, and aa 
good a housewife, as any would desire, and very coia.- 
fortable we wera. Shortly after our marriage we rw* 
moved from the town, and took a email fimn, whicli. 
juat grew enough for our own conaumption, aod. 
amuaed me. Then I had my gun and my dog, ax»d m\ 
bit of a pony and chaiae, too, in which I and the littlo 
woman went to church, or to a merry-making ; ajMi.^ 
for aix year*, we knew no more of care tham of tho 
fifth wheel of a coach ; butt ^ 

Digitized by \^ 

'Alllhat'a bright iM 
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'*I iiad been mlooB to imrket one day, tnd, retarii- 
iof, htd taken the saddle off the pony, and having 
flipped hie bridle, bad toined him into the grew, m 
•that f got up to the honte before it wai known I was 
eonii^, ivben, on looking in at the kitchen window, I 
'ttw my wile» widi her eyei ahut, lying in the arm* of 
aatrango man; with one drive, I knocked the door 
open, and, raahing in on them, demanded what the 
aceoe meant, and who the gentleman waa T I can't 
daieribe to yon what enaoed— he waa my wife'a tint 
hoabaod, retamed after a ten yeara' captivity among 
the Malays. Of eourae, I had only to oede my right, 
which, after having taken a painful farewell of ray 
late loved partner, I did ; hot the shock ol contending 
freliogs unhinged her, and the dear little aoul, in two 
moatha, sank into the grave. Heaven reat her .' Her 
huband went to aea again, and I, at a lorn what to do, 
spent day after day in planning, and re-planning, and 
ragretting the happinem I had loat. One evening, 
that I waa mora than uaually dull, I went to the thea- 
tre, with a view of diapelliog the deapondent ideaa 
that crowded on me, and took my aeat in the front 
row of the pit. A tumult, originating I know not 
how, look place, which interrupted the perlhrmance— 
the police waa called in— -the row became a riot-* 
fiom a revolt, enaued a revolution ; the benchea were 
torn op, and a party of rufBana, intent on theft or any 
other villainy, took the opportiimty to gratify their 
naturea, and ruahing oo the atage, apread themaelvea 
thnagh the dreaatng-rooms. Knowing the charactera 
of aome of theae gentlemen, I seized a bar of iron that 
lay near, and jumping acroas the orchestra, (bllowed 
the criea of women, which came from a distance, and, 
in a few aoconda, found myself among three of the 
aooandrala, who had foroed themselves into a room 
where two females were, and after plundering it, and 
tearing the ear^ngs even from their ears, were pro* 
-ceeding to the bsaeat and groaseat inaalta, when I 
sent my bar flying- among them, and taking one of 
the ladies^ wbo had fiiinted, in my arma, and aeizing 
the hand of the other, I delivered them from the place 
by a amall back door, and conveyed them to a neigh- 
booriog hooae, where they w<ire in aafety. The reat 
ia briefly told. I waa thanked, and warmly : the lady 
who had fiiinted waa young and a beauty. I per- 
ceived it She waa the manager*a daoghter—I became 
a player to woo bei^— and, m aix months, ahe waa ma^ 
ried to a peer. What I have seen, and what I have 
encountered since, would be matter for as many vo- 
lomes as Lopes de Vega wrote, and I reserve my me- 
moiis for the highest bidder, following the etample 
of all other great men." 

Having concluded, with one accord we thanked 
the actor for his history, drank a deep health to him, 
and speedily called on the soldier for hia confessions, 
who proceeded briefly to tell of hia progreaa in 

THE ARMY. 

"Gentlemen," he aaid, *' mine ia but a abort and 

uaiotereatiog tale.- I entered the army a boy, twenty- 

«ix yean ago^ and aerved through the whi^ of the 

late war in one regiment and another, on the Coati- 

o 



nent and in the Pianinaola, and vras fortunate enoogli 
10 have my name mentioned more than once wifti 
coramendatioo in deepatchee; but there waa a bmi 
upon my name. My father, althongh he had a large 
family, waa Imprudent enough to be honeat, and ao 
fooliah aa to be independent He waa an anther of 
oonaiderable celebrity, and, notwithstanding conside- 
rable oflen to induce him to adopt a contrarj eoofaa, 
invariably maintained in his writings the liberal aide 
of all political questions. This waa a very aofficient 
reaaon why my name ahoold be paaaed over on all 
oocaaiona of promotion, and, at the peace, I waa a 
lieutenant, aa I had been for fourteen yean, and, aa I 
aaw, every prospect of remaining the reat of my Uflu 
On my retnm to England, I took a atnall cottage near 
Waltoa-upon-Thamea, where, with my pay, and a 
amall income of my wife'a, I contrived to live gen- 
teelly, although auperfluitiea were neceasarily forbid- 
den. We had been there seme time, when one even- 
ing, aa 1 waa walking out with my wifo, we were 
overtaken on our way by a lady driving a corridOr 
who atopped to admire two pet apaniela we had taken 
with na for an airing. On our return we learned that 
ahe waa die wifo of an illustrious character, whose 
voice waa aupreme in army mattera ; and, in the 
morning, I aent her the two doga, with my reapectful 
reqneata that ahe would honour me by accepting 
them, which ahe waa graciooaly pleased to do, and, in 
the evening, called at my cottage, on her drive, te 
thank me for the prnent ; and having inquired of me 
if I was net in the army, and what was my rank and 
standing, departed. Three weeka after thta event I 
was appoinied (thanks to my dog and bitch) to a com- 
pany, which my services had vainly claimed ; and 
subsequently, for a Prussian cat obtained*the mqori- 
ty I now hold ; and God knows whether I sheold not, 
at this moment, have been a field -manhal, if the old 
lady had lived, and I had got a prodigious dog-foneiMr 
for a frieiM." 

The major flniahed ; and hia health being drank, he 
appealed te the chimney-eomer tenant to continue 
our amusement who readily proceeded to do ao, by 
giving na the foltowing account of the 

LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN OF THE LAW 

**I ahould be happy, gentlemen,*' aaid the apeakoTr 
*' to follow the example of our worthy friend, the doe- 
tor hef e, and begin with the beginning, that ia lo aay» 
commence my biatory with my pedigree ; but it hns 
been decided, in Green «f. Smith, aee let Atkini, ^ 
573, that in the case of billa for apecifio performanoaw 
the court will not give the relief aought where the 
act ia impoasible to be done— a very aenaible deci- 
sion, and one of which 1 avail myaelf in this ease; 
for, to aay uoih» genileraen, I know as little of n^ 
linejBge aa did Billy Lackaday, who waa found, one 
fine ffoaty morning, anapended in an airy baake^ to 
me aign-poat of the Hug in Armour. The only cooi* 
mon anceator I can date Irom with oertaiiuy ia Adam; 
and all that 1 know with accuracy of my deaoent, ii 
I hat argttiQg on the received hypoibesiaof faneratian» 
I most have had both a foihor and a nolbort but wile 
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4i«]r WW* mrpaaMs ny mkto w t— dif« I wan fiist 
^■oonxecl, about ibrty yean ago, at iba dvor of ihe 
poor-houM, in the viUage e£ ■, neatly wrapped up 
in •vjraddUnf'ClotheB. and packed op in a deal box, 
corered with an ironing-blanket. Some gave me lo 
the pareon and pew<opener--eoae lo the pariah-clerk, 
Gabriel Gammon, a puritanical peraon* and Doll Sa 
Bera» a lady who, Sappho-like, aang diuiea to the 
wind. The latter ooryectare I reoottaoe, and on the 
Ibrmer I can give no opinion, and am, on die whale, 
contented, like NapoleoA, to date from nyaelf. My 
•arly daya, of courae, were spent in the wurkhooae, 
and at the pariah-achool 1 was firat initiated into the 
myateriea of the alphabet, and of pot-hooka and bang- 
eia, under the aoapicea of one Gabriel Gammon, who 
ivfote himaelf, in addition to bia elarkahip» panah 
acbuoUaaster. Lackily, I waa imper^ioaa lo the f;roat 
tuition of thia man : the i|moiant attftboiad tbi» on- 
jnat^ to atopidUy — ihe more aagiriqiiai to idleneaa 
and obatinaey ; and it waa at lemgtb aa|gfe t a d » in the 
cant of the place, that I aboald ha laatl w^fUnpf^.^ 
Thia waa a iq>eciea of correctioi^ I ir««aaiiiily under- 
vent ; it ia analogoiu to the lyaten of iiigiiilg in other 
great poblic icholaatic eMiabliahmeniaa abhoagh of a 
leaa degrading character 4 and if it wiwaght ao ether 
cflect upon me» it at leaar, by calUag iolo early exer- 
ciae my longa, mainly tended to give oae the aonn- 
jow deliveiy I am gifted with. Tv a bay, however, 
oif ny great natural paria, and whoae feelinga were 
tottonaed aa mine are, thia puniahoMiM ooald nat but 
ba loathaome ; I meditated vei^eaaea and eacape, 
•ad, having found a fitting opporiuniiy, 9 burned Ga- 
Itriera two wigs and one pair of ineipreaaiblea one 
noraing before he reae, filled bia ihoea with eoaUtar, 
aalfaeied ftora the kettle of an artiat amployad to daub 
file paljut^t and. happy in my i»vaage» left the heuae 
hf day-break, with a Dutch cheeaa in tha lop of Ga- 
briel*a hat, borrowed for the ocaaaMMi* a doaan rad- 
liarringa, and a beating heart in my braaai, and a boule 
«f aaMil bear and a Society^ bible mi m^ caaHfieclieta ; 
and after eight houra' hard watking and fiwaing. 
ibuad myaelf in a pleasant wood» at • aalo aaoiove 
ihrni my native village. Fatigued with my padoiiri- 
aniara, and the task of balancing the bat and cheeae, I 
ledinad kta'e mA ugmmt fUgi, Md aaada a baarty 
neal of red herringa, washing them down with the 
bear; than, availing myself of tliair iffvigevMing qiia- 
Mtkm, Ireanned my joureey, and, at sighi, alept on 
te taiadward aide of a brick krta, and, iii a waek'a 
Une^ NMcbed XiOndoa by short stagey having eon- 
•iaai to eM out my proviaiona, during this time, by 
jwaiitnaMy polling a tamip, or sacking a atray egg. 
JRight waa (ksc approaohkig on the day of my arrival 
ill town, and I waa pennyle e a , ami wirhont a shelter 
Ibr my head. I wandered lirom street to atreet, vron* 
toing where I ahould j|et my nett meal, tMiHl 1 iband 
«y way into a court near the Temple, whiah w«a rn- 
babjied by anornfeys, and finding aa ether omlei, 1 
vaaa aboaa raiurning by the way I had aniarad, when 
% ganMeman. who eame oat of one of the housee in 
p^at haaia, aaked me if 1 wanted a job, and receiving 
■If anawai in Iha aArraativa, ga^a ate a larga blue 
biit to chfiy, and iiiU am 10 folloar hi*, wbiah I did, 



until ha slopped at a large building, took the Ug 
from me, and (old me ta wait ler him ; and, tetualai 
in half an hour, handed it again lo me, and wallMd 
on to the h(»uae from which we had sat out, a ken he 
gave me a shilling for my pains; with thia I procand 
some acraiia from a eeok^shop, and aoma bread, aad, 
he v log saiisfied the cravingaof aiy aiomaeh, I look 
ap my quarters for ihe night in an onfinished bme, 
where 1 slept very oomfonably among ihe skatinik 
La the morning, not knowing where to go^ I agaifl re- 
paired 10 the court whara 1 had been empbyed ibe 
day before, and had not long been there before ihe 
name gentleman again made hia appearance, aad I 
made bold 10 loufh Gabriel'a hat 10 him, and ask fain 
if he hud another job ? * Why, no^ not axamly, oalea, 
aa the chambers are going to be painted, ynu liks to 
go and help the clerk to pat ibo desks and boaai oot 
of the way.' Any thiag Sot a meaL Be I thanked 
him, and hurried away to my work« The derk, who 
waa. although only a aerobe lather a Ibp^ waa r«iJoie«l 
at the aceeaaion of an ally who relieved him of lO 
Ihe dirty work, and aeroidaigly treated me,atdioa«- 
time* to some bread and db a e se and beer, to which I 
did aoaple justice^ and at night, after aome eofiee sal 
bleed and bUtier, I received aigbiae»fHnce for Vf 
work. This rather elevated ma in my own csdni- 
lion, and created doubts m my mind wbeiher it «v 
quite genteel or <*onaiatent with niy dignity 10 tlesp 
on shavings, and in a house without a roof; so 1 vcs- 
lured, aa I gallantly carried the laniMireaa'a pail down 
stairs, to ask her if she could recoaunend me to a 
lodging ? This led to a oonfabalation, in the coai« 
of which I intrusted her with my history, and whieh 
ended by the kind old woman— ^God Uess her^ 
she*a my own housekeeper now-^eodaring me a oor 
per of her garret, which i joyAdly aeieepied. Dif 
allei day I got aoiOe little ocoapatiits about thia gcB- 
tleuMu's ofSee, until, at lengib. I wm penaaaniiiy 
placed in it aa errand-boy, and to aatve noticei, da> 
Ae., at ail ahiUiiigs a week, whicb I lagalarly handei 
ovar to my good landlady, who eonirivad to bsifli 
and lodge me lor it, and to preeaia ma, taowand ibca, 
aueh ariiclea of cbthing aa I raqoirod, which, how- 
ovar were few, aa 1 had> oecaaiooally, a ooai or a piir 
of trousera from my master. Aa I mado aaysalf, aioif- 
over, asaful and accommodatiag to hia ckatgi^-^f' 
fsoMt^ ho instrticted me in writing and apallifig, ^^ 
i coohd write a fair band, aad Wae tolofubly petftet 
in ortho raphy. 

** In the eveninga, afler office houra, I read eae 
book and another of my maatafa, incrotMing my Uuh 
stock of knowledge; and, in the proooaa of time, my 
aenior quitting the oflice, I was inatallad in hia place, 
and became a clerk in earnest. Thia was a prssil 
day for me, and Mrs. Jeakina, who dealt out to me< 
afipr'^ gayer supper than usual, many useful lesioai 
fif thrifl. greatly to my profit in the end ; a garret ><)' 
joining hers waa taken ler me. and we went on very 
comfonably until 1 attained my Iwenty-fiiurih year. 
when my employer, in return for my attention, gavs 
me my ariiclea, as it is called, — that ia, took me ai 
hia articled clerk, or apprentice, withooi a premium. 
advancing at the aame time the money for the stampi 
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4b mf M«M«t«^ i^Mbf ma Xttkibg tnf boUd for tbe 

dteift c«rii4ii i^fioMtoB w««lly fi«di my mI^, on- 
til k« iTMt riUiliiirMd Itlftt IttiH. T«r ufid^itttod the 
fldl vtiM of Arifl kilidlltti, yicni ttait know, gftnitd- 
MM. thai M f#Mik ifiMi btt tdftitted m attorney or 
MUeitor, milfil Im hte Mrved under «nicf1ai fbr five 
y«iiB to«me fMtMNi, dtily tdttitted add prAofidng. m 
■y employe nm, m\ thtt, by (hii act, I was put in 
a way ta become a member of the profemiott. 

" I waa now a temtoiMii^and pofuihed up my out- 
wtfd mas aa baeameoiM; oe^aaioDelly, too, tvhen my 
fttfocea wooM permit, I figure in the pit of Coventr 
Otrden or Orury-Lade at hAlf-prlee; but, above all, I 
kept my ^9 oft the ntein chance, and on my roaater's 
ifrtereab : nothing Kke h, g»ftff«teen. At length, my 
tirti«!e««|pitaa, iml I ^t^ adihilted; and shortly af- 
fterwftfds^ (he Wohhy ttUti vC^hd had so greatly he- 
fljended dto; (IMk 111 itid ified, leaving me all his 
office fttfnitiM. hH ItW-bbbks, his watch— a splendid 
one — sand hSir botttxtti. My niime now stood conspt- 
eiiouB on Hu ^httt-ptmn, And <m the door, and in the 
kw-lists. HM lb thtf pcp«tri. and't was considered well 
UdoiXkfbh mt\d. JSnt While I wore a sleek and 
illiifing exterior, I wdi as miserabte as a scald maim 
wilhio. l^e slAati sum of money t had been enabled 
to taTe, Tadished within the first three months, under 
the magie ififloence of the wand of office of my Locd 
Ellenboroogh, the t>uke of GraAon, the Duke of St 
Albans, and other of the hiagnates, who sit like so 
many incobi and nigbimares oo the heart of old mo- 
ther Justice; and notwithstanding all my care and 
parsimony — my dining at Johnson's oft' a pewter plate 
£>r six-pence, and breakfasting and supping neither 
here nor ther»— t had the mortification to find myself, 
on a beautifui, sunshiny day, without a shilling oat of 
my books. It would have been some consolation to 
me if the day had bei^n dull and overcast ; but instead 
of that, the sun shone with most provoking brilliancy, 
and I, merely seeking to escape my thoughts, feigned 
a journey lor business to the West l£nd, and wandered 
into St James's l^rk, meditating most despond ingly 

00 the gloomy prospect hefore me. It was nothing 
lor me to return to the capacity of a cTerk, I eould 
have been well contented simply to do that; but the 
idea that I must throw aWay a good And profitable 
boaineas, mado to my hands, played the devil with 
me, and drove me almost mad, and I threw myseU 
down on a seat, and began to think seriously of bor- 
rovring seven and six-pence somewhere, to pay the 
price of an advertisemtot for a situation. X had sat 
here some half hour or better, ruminating on tbe 
' clkaoa come again' of my afiairs, when an elderly 
atranger seated himself on the same bench, and bowed 
to me. I returned the courtesy, and some small talk 
on the weather ensued, which was interrupted by the 
striking of the clock of the Horse Guards. * Bless roe,' 
■aid the stianger, ' is it possible that can he five, and 

1 have to dine at Lord B.*b at seven ? and, dear me! 
I sun such a perfect stranger in London, that J have 
no idea in the world how my lodgings lie from this ; 
sH>d I would rather wander to tkrtary than enter one 
•r those filthy mnchinci the hacknily-coaches ; ami 



paredTing. df, y«u kn k resident at the court end of 
(he town, will yon, if you are going in that directidn, 
iak« Me tnder ycMr guidance as far as Park-street ^ 

• My thottghia W6rtf not of the mosf sgreeable. so I 
ute&A^ rd th* gendeinan*s request, in order icf White 
awsy t6tb9 p^dponion of tjro#. On (he way, my heW 
arquaiftiAllce** ecmv^riAtion became very animiit^: 
he talked weribly of the innocent joys of a runt life, 
At4 d^prtviiy of gretit towns, snd the enormous pro- . 
fligiey of LMdon ; and When we arrived at his dodr, 
ho profeiMd stich kh Adtniration of my excellent prilw 
(HplM, thM h« IhshlTed ill sach a frank and heafty 
manner, on tty going in and taking a steak with him, 
thAt 1 hid imi thd leasr, or rather, to say truth. I had 
not a itoteach to r^ivt ' My Lord B/ said the old 
genfleibin. * la C i€ty old friend of mine— We Wefo 
tfhdHtir at thM, dho#th, f6r1f years sj^o. t tin ia&a 
liheytiM With him.* Atid (h«n he (old m6 bt kA «i- 
t«n«lt<r fall df tittrb^r he hid Utely mide dn hti Mtkta 
tn RUffartdihire, Whleh hid brought Hiitf up tdtdWM^ 
oHentlOttfed hm hitt^^ swapped h pad of foi libulUli 
With ydang j|$4ttlrd Jon^ of some place with in Ul^ 
spMkible ninie, ifi ftidnorihire. for i fisding oorft|e 
on (h« Wyd ; iind iik^d ine if 1 knew how DiCkiA- 
idn Wil 6^ tot hMiteis Jiist how. A cough, how^t«^, 
Which t Aiiiufictii^ed at (his crisis, and minaged lb' 
keep id play till the girl, whom I heard on (he stairi, 
entered, sftved me the coat of an answer, arid I be- 
lieve ^reierved Ihy credit. Our dinner end^, ni^ 
hos^ pressed (he wine upon roe, and started succea- 
sively fresh topics of conversation, until I got entdtt- 
gled in a long debate on the com question, whick 
cost him three bottles of Bom Reteiro. Wh«h We 
had ended it, I began to perceive what I had not 
obsdrved white engaged in argument, that t was' rd- 
ther swimming. * Come, my lad,* said the old ^ed- 
tieman to nie, as t was rubbing ray hand ovir m]^ 
turefiehd, ' we'h just take a drop of brandy to steady 
us, and thtoyou shafi see me to his lordship V and with 
ihat he poured nIe out a huge claret-glass full. ' if6, 
really,' t said, ' you must excuse roe.' * Not a w^it, 
mf, fad — not a whit ; it Will keep the wine doWiW- 
ofl'wiih it— no flash in the pan.* And t was cod&- 
polled to swallow it 1 had not been five minutes in 
the air, on our way to Lord ^.'s, before I felt that I wiia 
as drunk as dhloe. I however regulated my motions, 
ind' steadied myself as well as I could to counterfeit 
soberness, until we arrived at a large door, with a 
brilliant gas light in the gfass-work of the door, but 
where it was situated t have no idea. This my com* 
panion said was Lord B.'s. and I was about to part 
with him. when he told me that aOer the pleasant 
evening we had spent, he could not allow me to 
leave him yet, and that be would introduce me to hia 
lordship, who would be most happy to see any frietid 
of his ; and, accordingly, I sufl^ered myself to be lug- 
ged in, was introduced to the noble lord, and was 
speedily seated at an elegant (able, on which the re- 
mains of a dessert, together with decanters of wine 
in abundance yet lingered. 1 felt that it became nie 
to be on my best behaviour at the board of a pe*r, 
so I drank but sparingly, thai I miglit add aa IitU* di 
pomble \6 tfie weight already on ny manneri. 
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" To about a quarter of an hoar tbe company ad- 
journed (o the drawing rooms, where cards were 
proposed, and tables were speedily laid. — I declined 
playing at first, and occupied myself in feigning to 
watch ihe games. In one corner of the backroom 1 
^perceived a large table, at which my new friend sale 
in a kind of presidentship, with comeibing ihat I 
^thought very much like a rake in his hand, with 
which every now and then he seemed to draw heaps 
-of cash and notes towards him. During an interval of 
jplay, his lordship (a very aiisiocratic looking charac- 
ter) and this gentleman came up to me, and the for- 
mer challenged me to take a hand of whist with him 
-towards promoting better acquaintance ; this I could 
.«oi well decline, but 1 seiied an opportunity to men 
lion te Ihe latter that I had anfortunately come out 
without money. ' Pray, what o'clock is it !' he taid, 
4md I drew out the legacy of my late master to an- 
. swer him from. < That's a very handsome thing,* he 
remarked, ' permit me lo look at iC I did so ; and 
.he opened it and inspected its works and cases with 
ihe eye of a connoisseur. It certainly was a very 
.heautiful watch, and had been a gift to my employer 
by a client, who was under great and weighty obli- 
gations to him — ^it was a gold chronometer of massive 
.material, and richly studded with diamonds, and could 
not be worth less than a hundred and thirty guineas. 
*A very handsome thing, indeed,' said the gentleman, 
..as he returned it to me; ' but I beg pardon, you say 
you have no money ; how yery unfortunate ! fur I am 
in the same predicament with you ; we left my place 
in such a hurry ; but,' he added, * the game is about 
to begin, it only wails fur you. I should not like you 
.to mention to his lordship that you were without cash; 
I know his lordship's steward, a rich old hunks, has 
had some pretty pickings in my lord's service, f as- 
sure you ; I have no doubt that to oblige roe, he will 
let you have what yon require, and you can, just for 
ibrm sake, leave your watch with him, (to let him 
know it is no particular obligation,) till I can send 
one of the servants to my lodgings for money.' And 
with these words on his lips, he commenced guiding 
me to a small room on the ground fluor, where Mr. 
Steward, to oblige bis lordship's particular friend, lent 
me 40Z., and I placed in his hands the watch, which 
in my sober senses I would not have parted with to 
ward oflf sUirvation. On our return to the drawing- 
room his lordship called on me lo take my seat, which 
I did ; the cards wore dealt, and I was very speedily 
minus thirty •five out of my forty pounds ; and I was 
about losing the other five, when a man nished inio 
the room and vociferated something which set host 
and guests in instant dismay ; in a moment the lights 
were eitiogutshed, and there was a general rush, in 
which I joined, thinking the house was on fire.-^ 
* Catch hold, Bob,'^ said somebody, as I hurried past 
near where the table stood at which I had seen my 
friend with the rake, and a heavy bag was placed in 
my arms. ' This wsy. Bob.' said somebody else, seis- 
ing hold of my arm, and pulling me in darkness down 
a very narrow staircase, until I knew lhat I was un- 
der gronnd, by the damp effluvia which proceeded 
fioB the earth. 'Come on,' cried my guide ^ 'by 



God, they are behind o s sain w qtapeut!* and off hi 
shot, while I at the sam« tioM stumUad ovar aoas 
thing, and rolled violently against the wall, where 1 
stood for a moment or two vainly trying to tally uf 
my fugitive senses. As I was about to proceed again 
a something sparkling on the ground through the dark 
n«ss caught my eye, and I stooped and picked it up 
when, judge my astonishment to fSnd it was my owi 
watch ! which no doabt was dropped by the hooesi 
steward in hb flight. 

" I need not say that, drunk as I was, I was right 
glad to get it into my guardianship again, and I depo- 
sited it, chain and all, very safely at the bottom of dis 
fob, before 1 bodged fiirther, and, that done, aet out 
again on my journey. * And what the devil is this is 
my arms?' said I — 'shade of Blackstone ! — but it feeli 
like money ; and where got I it, and where am I V 
—and I actually began to doubt if I was myself; when, 
hearing a clatter in the rear, and thinking the hoose 
was ftUing in, I thrust the bag under my ooat, sup- 
porting it with ray aim, and rushing forward as &st 
as my legs would carry me, I found myself speedily 
in the open air, but where, in particular, I have never 
been able to divine ; and afUr various wandering!, 
occupying an hour or better, I discovered King 
Charles, as usual, at his eternal trot at Charing Cnw, 
and, in a quarter of an heur reached my chamben 
considerably sobered. Of course, I lost no time in ei- 
amining the beg, which I found to contain two huo- 
dred and thirty sovereigns: and, on inapecting mj 
watch, I found it had only sustained a slight bruise 
or two, and the loss of the glass ; and I then began to 
meditate on my night's adventure, coming, finally, to 
the reasonable conclusion that my worthy friend mi 
a sharper, that my Lord B.'s was nothing more thsna 
hell, and that his loidship and his con/rheg had been 
disturbed by the police. 

•' Well, gentlemen, I next day caused inquiries to 
be made at the house where I had dined in Psik- 
street, for the person who had been my host there ; 
but I learned that he was an accidental lodger, of 
whom they knew nothing, and that he had left there 
that morning. I inquired at the police offices, and of 
the various parish authorities at the west end, if sny ; 
ofliceni had been sent, on the previous night, to soy i 
houses of play, and as they all assured me that noos 
had been sent, I concluded that the good people bad <, 
had a false alarm. I next advertised the affair, in 
terms sofl&^iently ambiguous to be understood only by 
some of those concerned, desiring any having a claim 
to money in the bag, lo apply to A. R, at the Law 
Stationer's, Inner Temple-lane ; hue I suppose tbe k>> 
cality brought visions of traps, and attorneys, and pio* 
secutions,to their minds, for I had no application; 
and so, after waiting a reasonable time, I applied ths 
money to my business, and, from that beginning, hare 
gone on successfully till now, and I may say I owe 
my present fortune, a comfortable one, to being well. 
wallopped, (to use my old friend Gabriel Gammon^ 
words.) in the first instance, and, in tha next, to of' 
being without a ahilling on a sunshiny day." 

The attorney oonclnded, and wa drank bic 
health, wishing tha player, at the same tiiiM, tbil 
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laek lo be swindled to tlie nme lone. ** I am loo 
old a hand, geDlkmeii," he answered. '* 1 doabt 
wbetker I altogether look the kind of umple, puiae- 
bearing lad thai a Rutlandtbire squire, with a friend 
in hell, woold select from a teat in the Park for bis 
operationo; however/' he added, ** I think f may be 
peimiued to say that ibis gentleman's words, as well 
as those who have preceded him, and my humble 



own, have )»me out the remark I oommeneed with,, 
that our destinies move on almosi imperceptible pi^* 
vots." A general assent followed this observation f 
after which, as it bad become very late, we iepArated 
for the night; and, in the morning, we separated 
again, perhaps for ever — but, even if it should be so, 
I doubt whether we shall not rest in each oiher*a me- 
mories till memory is no more. 
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SAIIiORS. 

AN ANECDOTAL SCRIBBLE. 



A 8AiiA>ft is an ebstract portion of humanity; one 
of the floating particlea of creatioij ; a sea- weed, spring- 
ing from the earth, yet drawing support from the ocean. 
Cabined in his "barkey,'* he circumnavigates the globe, 
bat never enters it; a cosmopolitan eipertence cannot 
conquer the individuality of his mind; nor can the 
abarpest vinegar of life kill the esMntial oilineas of 
lus natora. 

A aailor is md ^enms-— an item in a collection of 
di tt os yet variable in his nature as the elemeat he 
ikima over, or the wind that vraAs him about the 
worid. A thoroogh-bred mai^warVman, while at 
sea, is as stable as the land}- but directly he rolls 
ashore, he deems it his duty to be as unstable as the 
sea. A drunken far, turned adrift from every tavern 
fer centinaed sprees, is a dangerous customer at 
«* boarding" on the high seas; and "the sailor boy, ca- 
pering aahore," and sillily expending every shot in his 
locker, is most likely the last to leave his gun. Jack, 
when kicking up a breeze ashore, is a very diflerent 
aninna) to Jack in a breese at tea; and ihe foketd 
yaiD-tpinner and the faii^weather idlers are invariably 
the best seamen in the ship. 

Bot I am giving my tongue too much head-line; 1 
may as well haul in the alack, and ceil away. The 
nautical novels of the day faithfully depict every pos- 
sible variety of the navigators of "the always- wind- 
obeying deep,'* as Shakspeare calls ir. My pen is 
ingered now ibr the porpoee of jolting down a few 
of the variooa anecdotes retailed a few eveiflngB since, 
at a very pleasant party, by a knot of wortbies^men 
•f wcMlh and mark, who have ** braved the battle and 
the breese*' beneath the undokifbns of the star-span* 
gled flag. These squires of (he sea fired vollies of 
anecdotes sad qnarter-deck jokes; and as ] was bold 
enough to take an observation or two, I'll overhaul 
lay log, and make a report. 

A aailor, flush of money, treated three of his girb 
10 a theatre in one of the Atlantic cities, and engaged 
a hack to ride down lo what he designated **the show 
ihop." While the coach was discharging cargo, the 
milor asked the eipenaes of the voyage, and, after an 
ittempt at awindling, wherein the driver was non- 
ploaad by the interleieiice ef the ladies, Jack paid his 
loUar ht the Iripw " Hold on awhile, mate," said he 



to the driver, ''mind you moor your craft within hai^ 
when the ahow's done, or what am 1 to do with tha 
pettiooatsf The driver promised to wait for him till 
the play waa over, but the aailor doubted his tntaO' 
tions. ** You'll be cruising about in some other wateia, 
and leave me here high and dry— no sail insight— no 
chart— -never a compass — and out o* my latitude. If 
you don't come, we sha'nt make port again to-nightr 
Stop— I have it Give me that there dollar back agaiiu 
There— there's a ten dollar bill^aoip you imut coma 
6adfc to hriitg me my €Aangt'* 

One of our gallant frigatea having carried a very- 
capital prise into Boaleo, the crew of the commodore'* 
barge resolved to indulge in a bit of sailor's vanity, 
and distinguish themselves by wearing a broad gold 
band around the shallow crown of their tarpaulin hala^ 
The neit time the skipper went ashore, the boat'* 
crew obtained a short leave, and ran into the city to ' 
purchase the desired badge. When they relumed to* 
the barge, one of the crew, a square-built, hairy-fiuMl 
tar, appeared with a silver ornament instead of the 
regolaiion gold. He was received with a generalr 
groan, interrupted by exclamattons of** Shabby hunsr 
bug— eealy varm in i— douse his topsail— diegrace to 
the ship." Jack leaned over the rails, for he was not 
allowed to descend the stairs, and addressing tha 
grumblers below, exclaimed, " Look here, mates; avaat 
with all that there jawing tackle, and let a brother 
tar 'splain a bit afore you turns the hands up for pun- 
ishment I wanted a gould band as well as you, but 
the belbiiforouB land-iubber yonder bad'nt never a 
gould one left." ** You lie. you shabby sorpent— you've 
dwindled ua out of the price of a pound of 'bacca in 
buying that white-livered thing," said the coxen.— • 
"Well," said the sailor. **I couldn't come away with 
never a band, you know, so I was forced to put up 
with this one." Here the tumult became louder, but 
conscious of his innocence. Jack roared Vith increased 
energy — **l was forced to put up with this here silver 
one, but I wouldn't have it at no price till 1 made him 
agree to take as much for it as if it was a gould one 
in reality. This explanation, of course, was deemed 
satisfactory; and Jack took hia plBce,|ireejroa^U a^ 
picion of doing a dirty acfion. O 

A ahip ia a aaikir's world; and, in a Bailor's eye,. 
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•Ti7 il)in(( mm ^ fdiifeiib*^ twl ofviHail, > 
tt^jM PMrinffJr cpterinf W^immyter Abtwjr for tl)« 

efsygidft QT«r the QlU-fMbiQiied lpit»im ffHmn^ tk« 6m 
liM pf tbf ilWcriyUoft— 

TB^ CLOUP-CAFT TOWDRS. 

Of ooane, the Milor regarded the worda in a profea- 
aional point, and remarked loa meMmate. ** Why, Bill, 
lMre*a the tombiione of my old akipper, Capfain 
Towera; I know he'd slipped hia wiiyi, bal never 
knew aa he*d been appinted to The Cloud; ilM'a » 
enft aa I never heard on." 

Three aailon, anxious to rejoin their ship, and on- 
tble to procure seals in the aiage^^saob, bur«d % bors* 
•nd gig. The vehicle was a large, old-fashioned arii- 
4la, mounted on a pair of very high wheels, and hav- 
ing «ml«r^ mwf ye«n of bani an^ pninful awviee* 
gnuubM meat aiidiWjr at •vesy jtfk or jingie. The 
ham$ lurluMiely was aie«dy> for lh« siUlpni wm* io- 
talty qoaequaiuied wiih the mmiagaipeitf of** ihe tend 
ciiA«" Upm aiAfiivf, en* eif the eaaw picbe<^ up ibe 
niaa» audi «iid to bia naiaa» •* Weli atpike aie lllck^ 
if Ibis •»'! * nun go. la^k^y bore; tmm lubber 
bai tiMt Ibe teller lupea lugeibe*.'' A knilb nm W^ 
CQwdi Md Ibe mm aeptnMid. wbm ihfr <|iBfcnM»w. 
vbflitiluitbftnakMiU»band«<llb«ilirigbl494 WA t<i 
his oonradea. «• Dick, hold qh. ^0t9 |« Igi^Mmnl Mok, 
yo« bf rfk t» e««pb»M4. wbiU I )«eb out «he«4*^ Tbe 
piWi'fdiaeQiiMW ra» s w a peibi n g ift ifcla sb<ip» *'W- 
boiM^^piit tMti near^ii ^ wiid. Qiob- I^fba^nl a 
|n«l «oNe, or w* shitU ^uJi tbe wmU or^ft. SAm ••- 
8Wjiii.tbebialtA well 'Aom ^hip, Qivm her e lon« 
leg m ataaboaid, Jack* juat to weatber \km flook ol ; 
m^iteii. Keep her a goud ful t-^b» jihef i^pon ywu 
helin, or you'll run down the bloody wagon. {Ammth 
^wni a gemnl apULy \ loM you a^^^^nd bete we m».*' 

Vheae eeeemriciiiea are not paru^iaf le t^ ibre^ 
^wlW. **The nobleai deer haib then aa huge aa tbe 
naoal," and tbe ofiieers of the navy pieaent airoBg 
<i\akm lo tbe ri«M of repoieiieB ftv aiagvlMiiy. A 
'"iMt luff*' wa» coflsmiaaiuned, during IJU last vsaa, to 
tuuvy wme despaiohes evertand, and apaed waa the 
fipsi and laal injunoiion. At tbe end of iba fiml dnyHi 
joamey* he halted at <i«ie of the prineipal hotels in 
BaHtfliore, and desired vhai a oeoveyane* ahonld be 
ready for his Ainher progress at tbe br«k ef day.««- 
AAer a light sup|«r' he ordered a afiff glasa el gnog. 
by way of nighvcap. and, AniaHing bis eigais d e s i ee d 
lo be shown to hie room, pariieulaj^y impseaaing Hpon 
the mind of the chambermaid the abaoliMe Mcefaity 
of his being called at break of day. When be had 
atripped himself of his travelling bahillntfnta, and woe 
on the point of stepping into bed, he pemembered that 
he had left his uniasted greg upon the table in the 
siuing room. The hotiae was quiet— the room close 
by. He seised his candk. and darting down a shori 
passage, popped upon his draught, and retniping up 
stairs, was very qnirkly in bed; and swallowing his 
••night-cap,*' was soon asleep. When he opened hit 
eyes in the morning, the sun was high in the heavena. 
He eniaed the neglect of the servanta in not calling 



him M d«y*bra«k, and boQlfd Ibf bw ^Mitcb. t|»t \m 
migbl asoeriaip ib« preciae hoqr. |{ia wateh waa nat 
to be foiiAd. He jumpsd out of M, almeat afraai 
that be had been robbed, wi dflenmned lo drav 
himself apd demand an explaiMtioii ifooi tbe landlori. 
His clothes were not in ibe meoiu Ctmy paitiolo «f 
appatel had vanished, and u be pe#ed tbe leom in hb 
siMrt, the iMiked truth wea fivoed «gqii bif psind-^-ha 
had undoubtedly been stripped of every thing. He 
examined the lock — it was secure, as he had fastened 
it when he went to bed, yet every thing that he pos- 
sessed had vanished from the room, even to his stock- 
ingv and hgois, «nd the paper of despatchce which h« 
had deposited, with his watch, under the pillow 
whereon he had rested his head. Was it a simple 
felony N^if as, how coaM it have been accomplished? 
The key was in the lock inside the door — there vns 
no chimney — and the window was unapproachable, 
savo by a toQg ladder fiom tbo atreof. Coiil4 the 
emimariee of the eneo^ beeo plgiiod for tbo posass- 
sioA of tho deapat«best tbo WDie di/6ealty of ingaesi 
oitewM their evoJniiona. TbolHffw«ffi(i«q«andiaiy, 
and essayed lo nog the bell* bia alM> tbo dofaaiiery 
posaassed noaucbap#endbgo, 0«d b» Ww Ikia to skiver 
at the atoiff-heod* and howl till namobody (bought fit 
to tell somebody else that aomebody waa colling^-* 
Ptwing thia poosi^ tbo agitotkM «f tbe Uovlooaot 
amouoiAi to agony. At Itsl, • btlinm Inabing niggtr 
poked hio woolly nwW I o imp ibo dooewam and aaM 
tbo liouioowm wb% libo itiebgidk woo ** bnmae «iib 
bawling,'* if bo bod eollod. ** Send u|^ yonr i 
Another loog pouMi- When tho IvMUsed ap 
iho luff oponod bio bmadaiiM nppi^ bim^ 9nd bieoght 
him HP oH standing. *^I have been robbed, air. in 
yonr hooeo^-^fobbod, not only of aJI my elotbeo ood 
my bootsr-rmy oleeb and my watok— bot of deepotehee, 
sir. of tremendous im^wrlanoe, fion tbo asm of war. 
Your life, air, mnst eaawei lor tboit paednotioDw and 
you are my prisoner till they on reetored in AilL**««> 
The landkMtl stored open^moothed ot thia aaloniidiag 
declaration, and vehemently asaevomtod hiaionooonca 
of participoiion. The loff grow onngadr*-ho ooUond 
the land lord, and deasonded bia haeocbMi ** Tboy aio 
down stoira." said a femoln ooio% fiwn hobind tho 
dooi. '«And my watrh«»lho popemf -^AU down 
sioirsi^' *• Who dared to toko iten there T aaid ibol 
officer. " You did, air," aoid the chomheimoiA; « fbegr 
are exactly \a you left thoas. Tbo woteb end popoia 
ore under your piHow; yoor hooto ondi ololhos by tbe 
bedside, and yoor etoak and cap are hanging agoinat 
the wall, in tho room thol 1 lighted you inio laot 
night" 
^'Then where, in tho name of goion, as I f 
"In the room over heBd,sir*«juat one stosy higlior.'l 
And so it was; for the lientenani, in raoning fer hi^ 
grog, forgot, in his hurry, tbe exoet locality of his eoaa^ 
and moimied an extra ibghi of Mairs^pepping into ati 
unoccupied r(Jom,aad slipping- inalonioReoasly betweoi^ 
ihe sheets, leeviog the whole of bia paraphemalia ini 
I he room beneath. 

The drama of the lattlo of Waterloo was obool M 
be produced at a theatre in an EngNab aeo-porl to«m.i 
Numbers of sopemnmemries were w o nm d lo tt ilad 



THOV9HTS OV HOKB. 



ranks of the FrMir.h aod the English forces ; and some 
of the sailon belonging to the numeroua shipi in the 
harbour were moatered for the reqaired pvpOM. At 
rehearsal, each supernonerary received a numbered 
ticket, and was expected to answer when that miinhpr 
was called, that he might be inttrucied in the duties 
of the station assigned to him. No. 7 was nsraed, but 
sn answer was not forthcoming. '* You are No. 7, 1 
believe!" said the stage manager to a big* whiskered, 
kmg-tailed ter. "Exactly." ** Why did you not an- 
swer to the calir '•Bill Sykes, is No. 4 You*ve 
ehoved him in the enemy's squad ; now we've sailed. 
mad foul together, for twenty years, and we*re 
If la te snemiss now/' ReaMHstranee was 
1^ holder of No. S was intfneed to ehan 
numbers with Bill Sykes, and the messmates were 



Whan a portien of ihe jelly tsrs were told that they 
wese m ■ oprese m FrenehnMn* ihey, one and an. tn- 
dignamlf ro fu sed. ** It was disgrace enough to haet 
as saWeia, hM they'd be Messed if they'd pretend to 
be liwnnsseis ai any pviee, or pot on the 
jachsAs^** Thn mamiger was compelled M 
laodMMa foe Napoleon's army ; but the night ended 
in n raw I the sImb fight broke into a real baitio; ma»> 
koto mean dnMad, ami hands bpoksn^ and Noa. Tend 
8 wnro gfoan inia the enstady of the poliee, as ring* 
kndsft aT a danfaiow liDk 

Nsb 7, iahe» haforo Iho nagwlnilf, dkna da ft n d ed 



and sqoealed bine maider. Well,artera row begiai^ 
yoa never know nothing till its over. Bill Sykes and 
I clegred nut the French ariny in no time, and then 
we tipped the player people a broadside, and look 
iheir powder magazine prisoner. The cabin pama»- 
gera interfored,and Bill Sykes and I got sarrounded— 
but if Vd had a bagginei at the end of my musket, if 
I wouMn'ft havn cleared the decks like 'baeca, daHB 
my aisint*s om." B. 



** Why» paor hMTor, these here sky-lirhing players 
gels haUHHlaian old nnskeCs, two or three fowling* 
pieesa, and a pair and a half of pisioli. with half a 
pound of powder m a paper, and they calls it The 
Battln of W m siiaa ga mmoning Bill Sykes and me lo 
pot oa n Inhs i at's jaekm apivreb and fire olT two o^ 
thean *mm HMmkels, what an oM one-eyed purser in a 
nding with • 'bsoca pipe foH o' 
Wen, Bitt Sjykes, and f , and Joe Brown, and 
sis BSSir. weva die British army ; and oppnsiro as was 
soiansia or eighf landlubbers, a hacting the Monnsoers. 
The shipper of dke show people fold ns, when we'd 
eqosb h s d off our nrasketv erer the Monnseers' heeds, 
to Mifape haekeiA^ as if fvireaiing from the French. 
In oanfoew Ihiehere waa hard w*yrk iivr jack tars what 
had sareo^ their eoanCsy for twenty y<>ani, to be told 
to MB nsaajr fhma halfn^exsn Isndlnbbers a pntond- 
ing to ha FkniMdh Well, H war^nr u' no use kicking 
npn row dwn, hnc at nigfet. Bill Sykes and I argnfled 
the antior •ear a can tt grog, and we concfoded not 
to dh g incs o«r flag; boc to stand op for the honour of 
Old i SB glnn d. WeB, when l%e scrimmage begon, the 
latrf la b h ia ealfad ont to as to reireat ** See yoo 
damned Srsi,* says r, and Bill worry quietly said he 
wished thof m%ht get it, which I didn't think they 
BUI Sykes, in slewing roond to gosrd his 
pBt his foot on a piece of orange peel, and raisH. 
ing Slays, enmeoo hw beam emls. One of the irattii- 
tkwporfojf woim na^ agrab at him, to cspti ware Bill, 
whan, hi eonfsa, f oevered my ffriend, and aceommrv 
inseer with a hoist as didnt agree 
me o* th^ motion fed chape a» 
for he knded amongst the fldtften. 
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I hear dm wild, low melody. 

Of omny a forest bird, 
And BMnoeye kioks forth to meet 

And my heart with joy is stiir'd. 

And the aonndof pleasant watasa 
Game gladly to toiiw ear; 

Bm Ihey posi, nnaeen, baf ora mn« 
Aad their tsno ahme I hem. 

Aa Uashing hues of Bowers 
Are springing round my feet ; 

Botalas! no clinging tendril 
My twining fingers meet 

1 see young forms approcMhingt 
And yet I may itot clasp 

•The airy hands that meet mn 
J99V« n* FftMrninf grnsp. 

f aae nif noUo hrether. 
Ha stonds beside me now; 

I part the dark and clust'ring locks 
That shade his manly brow. 

Thn hrifhi and blesMd vision 
Fades Bom my aehiag sight. 

As the parting beams ofsonshine 
Mek slowly into night 



k than ammd'at, my 
I loah faito ihino aye^ 
ThO'anfwp of thy loviaf henst, 
Whoaa foanto are nooot dry. 

I soe the imny ffarrows 

Of Ihne^ nneeosing flight. 
On thy brew where dark rtngo 

Are Ibohs of polf whim. 

Thou too. art there, my sister. 

With thy lighl and springing form ; 

Thoo'st come like a gleam of sunshinn 
Amid the tempest storm. 

I how the thriliaag echoTa 
Of thy freo and gladsama laagh; 

Bni dm eup ia passing Bom see. 
Eta mf thisBiog lips ean quaC 



*Tls paof, my gentle mother. 
Those Tisraos are no norei 



#waet aister, glorious brether, 
r tread n stranger shore. 



Joogle 



^ 
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THE liUKATIC'S RAFT. 



AN IRISH LEGEND. 



Now the bamlet*! ■till m death. 
If oping o*»r the de«prt lieatb. 
Wild aad wan thj bagfard faca, 
Wbic • by Boonligbt I can traca ; 
Fiery red tbjr ferrt i eye 
Deib deep in boUow aocket lie. 



Aioomi the tronk of Ihe oldeat osk in a large 
^nood near the aee-ebere, a troop of luMy fOTellon had 
PHBod the nellow aatomn oto in carouaal. The 
trao oroao oot of the boaom of a green mound, down 
Iho.aidee of which it apread ita huge limba in full lu 
horty of growth, reigning ah>ne in aolitary atate, apart 
ifom the more humble tenanta of the toil. From ita 
haae, the aea waa viaihle to the wait, and theaun had 
jnit apparently reached the aoriace of the waten, when 
an old man, leantng on the ahoolder of a nmf girl, 
tottered up the mound. Hia eye bctpofce a mind 
green and flouriahing. amid the general decay of ito 
floahy hoak, and hia language, albeit occaaiooally 
tainted with the idiom of Erin, waa, for the moat 
part, high, pure and correct. " My soria,'* nid he, on 
reaching the anmmit of the knoll, ** you know not 
how aad your aonga aoond and your merriment aeemt 
heneath thii ancient tree Under that green aod, which 
ia BOW ttained with year wine-lces, and cmahed by 
1kB fbotitepi of your dancen. lie the honei of one who 
waa ioddenly death-etmck long ago in thia wood. Nay, 
do not Btart away ; but ait down, all of ye, on the oak 
fOOlB, and I will tell you the lale of hia fall. You are 
atrangera in the land, or you would not be ignorant of 
the atory of Andey Troy, the ghost-harried Heartbrao- 
neyman." The revellers mutely gathered around the 
old man, and thiA waa the tale he told. 

" About a month aAer my wedding with young Ally 
Pooovan, the queen-beauty of thehilla, I waa fiercely 
aet npon afler nightfall, by enemiea in thia very wood. 
Tlie tinea were then tnmbleBome in theae parte, and 
all who could, bore arma. After reoeivinf a deep 
iaah-woand from an edged weapon, I shot at my foea, 
and the nezt moment received a bullet in my head. 
The wound waa not mortal, but it coat me my reaaon. 
How long I continued a lunatic I know not ; I had 
ene Ineid interval, but it waa momentaiy. A wan- 
dering Vodien, to whom I had oflentimea listened 
when preachinfT repentance to the rosiics in a neigh- 
honring county, waa applying an herbal balm to the 
dcalrice in my head. My flesh-vtonnd was healed, I 
waa almoat naked, and fierce and ravenoua as a beast 
of prey. I started from the lap of the briar girdled 
devotee, and, with repeated aheuts, ran through the 
wood toward the adjacent aea-aboie. My mind waa, 
thenoelbrth no longer a Uank, I waa cogntiant of pre- 
aant evenia, hot the paat waa a dark and inscrotibfe 
aiyatery to me. My being waa a problem which I 
eouU not aolve, nor could I imagine who I waa, or 
what I had been. Ilelt aa though I had aiarted into 



life at the moment o{ my flight fieaa the Vodien, i 

at the time I knew not, but feared, and moai inteiMaly 

hated, 1 knew not why. 

** There ia a crediied tradition living in the land, 
that in the wilo daya of old, the lunaticafiom all parfa 
flocked to a green valley in thm province, eo a oar* 
tain day in the apring, to elect a aeptennial ruler.— 
The aea haa long flowed over the spot where the re- 
gal roadman waa rrowned , but in my young daya, the 
place haa been oflentimea pointed out to me on a eafan 
day beneath the waters. The mid-witied, the cra^, 
the fool, and the fairy-atruck,at that time too, kept op 
the rite, by launching a raft and performing the ceie- 
moniea of the election, above Ihe g^een valley of old. 
The landa hard by the beach were held by the lohl'i 
fumiahing a butt of red wine to the ibola on the dioiea 
day. A prieat waa forced on board the fmil raft, to 
enaore hy hia preaence the Mfety of the mad crew, 
and the choaen lunatic, crowned with poppy and man* 
drake by the wiaeat among them, according to the cpa- 
toma of ibola among our ioroftiihers. 

**The raft waa afloat when I reached the ahore^ 
and without motive or memory of the old rite, I leap> 
ed upon it. Ireland is not populous of Inoatics^ bat 
the paucity of receptacles makea it appear to be ao ; 
and our rafi was numerously manned. They aet the 
foul weeda on my bead as ' Lord of the years,* drain- 
ed the wine-bott to the leea, and, in a freak of ontra- 
geoua mirth, forced the raay-faced, corpulent old priaat 
to beatraddle it, and launched him, with loud aochuaa- 
liona, into the sea. With him we loat our jtilot and 
protector. The good father kept hia aeat, and aiiled 
gallantly into the village creek, joyfully cbauntiog a 
holy hymn of i]\ar«ksgiving to God { aod we luckleah 
ly tarried uniil the retreating tide here ua beyond 
all bopea of redemption, wildly voeiferating the 
aonga of the drunkard, the glutton, and the fool. An 
intoxicated madman ia one of the most fearful of ani> 
mala. There was howling, weeping, laughing, danc- 
ing, and wrangling on all sides. At one moment, the 
roost horrrible exhiliration prevailed { and the nez^ 
every man waa silent aa the dead. The sun never 
rose upon such a spectacle before, as our raft exhibited 
on the morrow. From that time, I remember nothing, 
(for all was dark with me again,) until I awoke in the 
middle of aome succeeding night, roused by a loud, 
hollow laugh from all who were still alive upon the 
raft. It aeemed to startle my very aoal, and I awoke 
with reaaon. Famine had hollowed the cheeka, and 
woiried the vitala of my miaerahle oompankoa i but 
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the dying grotD of on« of them, it may be, had re- 
iemUed a etifled laogh. and all aronnd him ihonted in 
iiniion. They pined and dropped off by degrees, un- 
til I wai at length left alone with the most athletic, 
ileree, and nnrabdued of the crew. For many houn 
he never removed his glaring, rank, and ravenooi eyes 
fiom me. I waa in momentary expectation and heart- 
•inking kmr of a mortal straggle. If my eye lost ii« 
dominicA over hie, and I winked for an imtanr, I 
found him crouching for a spring upon me. But he, 
too, died. His own shadow in the quivering waten 
at laat attracted his notice ; he hunted it round and 
round the raft in deep silence, and finally leaped upon 
his inppoeed prey, to sink for ever in the sea. 

** Shortly after this event, J was redeemed flom 
death by a craw of foraignen, and miheequently land- 
ed, hale and vigovons on an enemy's shora. I horned 
widi deiira to fee the wife of my heart, my dear 
Alice, again ; and emayed a thoorand prqjects to ef- 
fect my ratnm to Erin ; hot all proved fruitless. I 
was driven through the worid like an atom in the air; 
I suufve agninst the stream imtil my heart graw sick ; 
and iMt 1 saftrad the oorrents of fote to bear me list- 
lemly along;— I was dungeoned, shipwraeked, en- 
alavad, and driven to the uttermoat pails of the earth. 
For thirty yean I wandered to and fio^ oftentimes 
ay native land, but never happy enough to 
it. At length, when I least thought of ever 
looking on the graen valleys of Erin again, and had 
thnnt hope as a foe from my boioni, lo ! I was cast 
miraculously opon her shores. Hope and joy dwelt in 
my heart as I hastened towards my old home among 
the hilk. Without reposing for a moment, I travelled 
on foot fiem the coast to a village whhin a few mites 
ftnm this pteee. Then, finding myeelf weary and 
won. I thankftilly accepted theoflhrof a kind-hearted 
gosmon, to lake a seat in his car with a gay old 8UHh 
faea, or bowl-beggar, to whom he was • giving a lift 
for God's sake,' as fiir as the holy fountain of Thub- 
berdarragfa, which lay in the road towards my be- 
loved native place. At the fooniain I beheld many 
of my youthful comrades, but they knew me not — 
Hm pale, cUd devotee, the guardian of the hlemed wa- 
ten, seemed to be but little changed in appearance 
since f saw her laat The finger of time had been 
hasvy upon my young ftiends, but the old leemed to 
have eicaped his withering touch. They were wrin- 
kled, bent, and decrepid when I left them, they were 
the nme when I returned. 

** The devotees and pilgrims at the fount were nu- 
merous. Some were moving hare-kneed over the 
aharp pebbles in the bed of the atream; othen qusflMI 
the tparkling liquid, devoutly believing in their 
heart! that they were awallowing a certain remedy 
for all their ailments. Many were fulfilling vows 
made on the pillow of sickneas or aorrow. One bath- 
ed in the waten to purify himself from some bodily 
evil ; another lacerated his fleah on the cold bruok- 
■tonse, that be might be released from aome rankling 
mental grief; while a third was doing bis daily pen- 
ance in the cruellest part of the stream, to rid him- 
•elf of an evil eye, which, he aaid, had been indicted 
•a htm for some misdeed, whereof he was utterly ig- 



norant. • My sorrow f quoih be, • the curaing i 
for away there at Innismnrry, are turned on 
that's asy seen — any how. I've ainned against i 
ene, but whom, or when, or how it was, myself knowu 
itot. Oh! isn't it a cruel ihiog for a man whoa* 
heart is full of love and aflection for all thinga upoar< 
earth, to have destractioo light upon whatever hefiiea' 
his eye in the mdreing. The tree is blighted, the 
csttle cawed, the child grows puny, and the mother 
pale, if they happen to meet the firrt look of my eye 
In sorrow and kindnesa after aleepu lan't it dreary t 
Well ; any how. I have pilgrimaged to GlendakmitW 
bathed in Glendaaan on St Kevin's day,t and tomer 
row is the last, the ninth day of my penance hcvar 
when, place Heaven, I'll be rid ef that worst of coraae- 
te a kind-hearted mortal, namely, an evil eye.' 

" The Sioeleen entered into diacourse with many 
of the believing ones, and aeemed to be well acquaint 
ted with the peraotia and histories of all Among 
those who seemed to be doing the most acute pen- 
aaee, he pointed out to me a pale, withered figura^ 
for gone in yean and grieC who waa kneeling in the 
middle of tfaeateam, and, with an air of humble peai- 
tence, ahowering ashes upon his bare head. His cye- 
SQon became filed, his lips fost, bis hands denched; 
and his whole deportment that of one who struggled 
hard with some strong interaal agony; he had fow maiha 
on his brow— ''they were not the abort crosa-lincs and 
superficial wandering wrinkles of common old age er * 
Borrow; but deep, direct, ui^agged scathea— the sysa-- 
bols of an unity of wo that made both heart and ftve- 
head callous to the attifck of minor griefa. I ] 
on him long and earnestly. Hia countenance i 
to be fomiliar to my eye, although an alien from my 
menaory. While I was vainly endeavouring * to csli 
him home* to my mind, the Stooleen'a clear, sononma 
tones aroused me. ' la it the creature ye're wooder- 
ing at r quoth he. • Who f what creature T * Him 
yonder on his knee-bones^ Andey, poor soul ! Andey 
Troy, the Hearthmeneyman ; one of the three that 
loved Ally, the wood-Ian, long ago. There waa 
O'Connor Ryan her couain, young Mikey Garavan th* 
acholar. and himaelf— three of them that thought Ally 
the dediah — the none-aoch. Well, any huw, Mikey it 
was that won her — he was her white-headed boy. 
Andey and Ryan had equal hopea of the maiden until 
Garavan came among them and bore away the rasa. 
Then it was that Andey turned from aobriciy to drunk- 
enness— the liquor soon had a fast hold of him, and 
all his^soog or say from morrow to morrow waa joat. 
this>-^ 

" Drunkards will never be dead ; 
I'll tell you the reaaon why. 
The young onea they grow upb 
Before the ould onea die." 

*It ia believed, that if a man, who ia greatly 
wronged, turna one of the curaing atones on the aliar 
at Inniamurry, and kneela for a curM on hia enemy*a 
guilty bead, hia prayer will most aaau redly be granted; 
but if a man attempts to curse another there witboot 
just reason, the inflictio^|^i|^^ will fall upon him- 
aeir 

tTbeihiidofJona. 
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" * hong life to bin ! U^ gave ^p hi» ••Dt»* wd 
eoUeptioiu* ao4 O'Connor Ryan, oaoo his rival wd 
inorn oneaiy» «U in • huny bocaiao hip budlMt 
Iriond* LMck couid'nt came of tbtU »i\y «fty.-r- 
WoU! ao it WMi ^hat tho white wodding laoon 
h«do*t lot, hftibro two o* tho tbno wero kj«t»-r 
fitfiroly gpn«. Garavu, the young buibend. tod 
IMd-heaii«d Ryan were boih ioeu nt nightfall ; bat 
oh! mrrow. air, there waa no more trace of them in 
the l«od on the moirow, than there isof the over-eft** 
valley-<mi»t, when the nest day'i lun ia high and 
mroiig in the ha^vena, U liie in ihem yet ? Ia ope 
dead, or hoih, or neiih«r I What happened them I^- 
Fgith ! none can say but Andey Troy ; and be ipeah* 
to nothing tbip many a yeaiv but tho epiriti be teee at 
midnight (having been born at that boar when the 
other wotld'i (uJihi the ghonta, or good p€efU, I don't 
boow which* h^ve dominion over our mortal ^eij 
Mwl the a^ri^wing cauae of the tioubka, poor Alice 
oCtha wood-aide, Mho baa wepi^ a* the widow of Ga- 
cavan* a<4 pmyx^di^and waiched* and l»9i hemeii ho* 
^ aa hi» irue wile, from thai day tqi tbia^' 

** I lia;^ne4 to the worda of my oompaiioo, with 
mifiglod aeoaaiipna of awe. wonder and joy. ThM 
4iprt hiaiocyofmy wilf*a truth Aowod Uheii stream of 
npture into my aoal; biM the auddon diae y pearaoi c e 
ol Ryan, and the dreadful grief of Andoy, amaxed and 
rouaed ma to a ataie of moat intenae curioaity. From 
thia man, thought I, a chie to the cauae of all my 
wooa may paubably be had ; I will watch him — I 
«iU hauni hiaa» i^nd be aa hia ahadow night and day, 
OBtil I am aatiafied. The gloom of evening began to 
tbiohan around ua. The devoieea doparted from tb» 
ibnntaio i the guanliaa put np h^r prayer and glided 
9mt^ ; tha Siooleen ww already flone. and no eartbliy 
oreaiuie breaihed about me. but the eilent paniient in 
Iha alieam. I tarried for boaaa, anvoualy watching 
bim* and liateaing with the moat acuta vigiianoe, leat 
tha gurgling of the hraok might drown the wbiapered 
•ntpDuringa of hia heart Bui he reaaaioad dumb. 
The moon at length suddenly roaa belore him. In an 
inataot. he aurted upon hia feet, a^d betook himaelf 
withapeed iuwarda the wooda. ] followed him at 
well ea I could, but he icaled auch frightful heighia, 
and daahed ao rackleasly down the frec^uent precipices, 
that, after a hot pursuit, I lust aight of him in a thick 
brake. Proceeding, however, upon his track. I unei- 
pectedly came upon him again beneath thia old oak. 



* CANT^-an aueft'on. When the mighty Hearthmo- 
neyraan made his appearance on the oui&kiris of aome 
of iho litile villages, a general alarm was given, and 
beds, blanket*, uhiskey kegs, potatoes, and all things 
poriable, were carried off with all possible haste In 
places uf safely. The village resembled a di«turbod 
ani'hill : every one of the inhabitants might be seen 
retreating with the first moveable at hand. Those 
who could n<»t hope to avoid payment of the obnox- 
ious tai. assiKied and received the gtMids oflheir bre 
thren; and the Heart hmooey roan waa oOen received at 
the door of a 'bare hut, with *a poor moiiih* btii 
eyes twinkling wiih triumph and delight. He found 
little m'Miey and Uss seisabies; his collections were 
consequently light, bis cania meagre, and his heart 
*aorry aid aura' with vexation. 



He waa itretcbed on iha wiiheriog laavet, and i 
ing awfully. I crept along on^y handaand knooa, and 
conoealing myae&f among th« huge, unburiad oak roon, 
bald myaelf in uider to note hinv Hm amana c eas ed, 
ha aroaa and looked ateadiaatly down tha knoll, aa if 
in expectation of th« appearance of wm» onearihly 
thing. Proiently he waa in tha aoi of gratulatiocu^ 
The moon waa high, and glimmering iboMigh the ia* 
terwoven and quivenog bmncbaa;! lookod earoaaily 
towards tha apot whera Andey bent hia eye. and la»> 
cied much, but verily, perhapi* aaw nothing aupenia> 
tural The Hearthmoneyman aakad many ^ueatiom 
in a hurried and angry tone lo which ho appeared le 
pauae for repUea. and implored, raved, wrpi and ap- 
braided hx ^tu-na. My name be rapoaiedly mentioocd 
with tha moat impaaakmad givatiMae, and bin wild lan- 
guage principally related to mj diwppaaianca. ' VO- 
lain !' cried ha, at laat. ' why wilt ttM>ii lormant ma? 
Wbyootanawar ma ato«fiat TcU ma QaraTaa't 
fate in a word 1 Am I a murdarar f Did my buUat 
wb hi^of liS$t Qr am I innoaant in act, abhoqgk 
imfiir»»wd av^kin i» imvuaot Who had b«ii« hi« 
aw^, when I ratuwed to^ carry him la tha grave 1 
b^ m«da ior ib^e t U ha ructinf or beaM t Doai 
Michel (iiamvan aiiU walk in affbatMwa oi^ earth, ar 
doaa he flit withmit shadow avar M)* bo^hl 
me, O'Conno^^thott that didat tompt am to 
common cauae wiib thea» lojoin in ihc^ dark aohemi 
of revenge, and level my gun at hia ha^dl Wtay 
wilt thou bring me hare nigbtly*«-bat to mock maf 
Go to thjT grave agpiOi Oh I th^ tboo wertAeak, 
and. being ao, didat know tha aaciat for whioh I yearn, 
aa thnu doat being a apirM* I wmnld grappla wiik | 
ib««— -1 would taar it fiom.thea-*^i wo«ldav»iH-^Ua! 
do yon laugh! Wreiohl davi^l'^Ryaal daar Ryan! 
anawar! oU! anawv hmS* I oonld batr ijkia oohtt- 
gttfc Bursting fcom my conceakatnt, i ran up ta the 
rtpemaat, miaergbla Andeyu Hia fga bMbaU me not, 
although I paaaed thiica baioKo him. i toq^boiL bat 
he felt me not. I abouted in bia oan. and apok* bmg 
and loudly of my pity and forgiveoaaa^ haA ha vm , 
deaf lo all, and aOll commonad with what I aaw vt. 
It happened at laat that we both became ailant aA iba ' 
aamc moment The audden chifiga Beoallad bim m { 
consciouanaaa. and ha aaw me. To uuar % aboii 
acieam of diamay, to leap upon ma, to grlpa and huit ' 
me to the eartK waa tha work of an inataot with hua-j 
Hia knee waa on my braoat^aod bia band waa ahum nJ 
throat, before I could dmw breath agpin. *FqoIiH 
cried he ia a low, but atern tone. * were yoq bold] 
enough te peril younelf thus? To waich 
overhear, and store up my worda for my ro^n f Ya 
have thrown yourself into the hand of death — u 
the way of a murderer! Must I do mora wickei 
neas V * You are no murderer, Andey.' said I, as k 
somewhat relaxed hia gripe. 'Michael Garavoii siij 
Uvea* * Lives f — Where V * Here, on the oak loavea^ 
a second lime in danger of his life from the Ilearih 
money man's hand.' He leaped from my bfeattt. 
kneeling by my side, raised me in hia arms.aiid gazeJ 
long and incredulously on my altered oounteoance-wJ 
Hope aoufetimea illumined hia eye. but the joyful c«| 
preaaion fliued away in % moment for i 
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look of deftpiit. fhm^ #•§ « mtrlt BtiH remainfog fn 
hii ehaek, whwh 1 had teen mSicted by % heavily-CMi 
hurl tMill. Aodey wat ttanding behind ft ycNNif nui, 
wlw, in the heel of the game, obtenring a strong ball 
coming upon him, dextefioosly dropped hie huad, 
the ball pamed over him, and went full in the face of 
Andey. The yooibfol Hearthmoneyman waa in a 
violent pemien with hie oompanieo ftfr tbk tiM, 
which, he eaid, waa oowardly and nnfriendly. My 
eye fell upon the baU*mark* and the neniory oi the 
aoBoe made me amile. It wae the amile of my yooth. 
Andf immediately recognised it, and bounded wiih 
the moat fariooe delight into my arms. 

"As aoon aa the fint buret of his joy was over, we 
entered into muinal explanations. It appeared that 
poor Rymn fell from my shot, the moment that Andey's 
bollet reached my head. He dug a grave in this 
moant lor both of as, and dragged 0*Con»or hither 
lirM. Aftac biiiyin§ him, he reinmed, bgi I Wae no 
wfaeie to h« leand^ TW <hl» of O^Co nn or an d hy^t 
was a mytiefy ihrwigbAit ttsB coantry. I asked for 
the wandering Vqdton, (whp had doubtless been my 
preeerver,) htfl be wa« aoon no more by tlr» hill-side 
after CCoMM^e dbailk AAer sobm deity, Atidey led 
me away tor* cot tJbinrt u mite off. It wai on tllat 
holy night, when lights are burned by the living fyr 
the repose of their beloved dead.* On eniertng the 
little habitation, we found the hearth vacant, and a 
strong light streaming through the halfdosed door of 
the inner rioA. The btesMd candlee were t her e^n d 
thepeopl«arth#«itfcneeliiigiB prayer anand ihea. 
A weak, tramuloua voice was eloquent in supplication 
ibr the eoul of him to whoee memory the chief ilime 
]ived-^h«r kM^'lom husband! The prayac ceased, 
and an oM w ^i iUn y armyed m Mack garmenlt, wifh 
tsars gliitcrfiif in her sanrtken eyes, and lipv KiH quir- 
ering with emotion, tottered Ibnh. 'Michael,* mid 
Aqdey to mo, takii^ her shrivelled hand. * Rif this poor 
decrepid creature* have you and I soflered years of 
sorrow. Ok! timt we caiild have earii looked ibrwatd 
thirty yeav» 8 ee h ere she ie, who has tnne cently 
made one mm* ao' omcasC another a miserabUr nigbC- 
wanderer, and a third a corpse. Fools! Michael! 
Fools! peer Ryesi! a leeeh of iwAtV h wee ind«pd 
my wift who atvod beftro am. We embraced, but 
my clasp wae ekiTling. We apoke, but my words 
were those of bitter dimppointment and lost hope. I 
had no remoii t« oapeeft that I should itnd my wife 



* This ifg » mooleolemR and affecting rite. Tn the 
bent apariment of the bouse, which is par excellence 
8fyl«<l -*tlie room," a btmrd or table is laid our, plenti- 
fully bestrewed with evergreen*, whereupon a lighted 
candle is dev tim l y phi«ed tn honour of every deeeasvd 
member of the family Am- a generaiiofi p«rt. AH 
worldly use oT ib^se lighis ie scrupuluuely avoided; 
aiid if any one eniera the room in search uf any thing, 
ariuiher laiier must be used. At midnight, old ami 
young, are stnomoned around the sacred board, and 
all lift op their vurcm in prayer ibr rhe repose of the 
deported. The memory of the dead is ihsn indeed 
strong in ibe hearts of the Hving. Their good deadi« 
are eiiolled. their sins palliHietJ. or lovingly softened 
down to venial irMfingresstone, and slim vowed to the 
DeciJy, t9 be g»ve»4m-iho asorrew tn their n a m m an d 
beludC 



Mourning, yet f wwalMke<f itid textd I* sta her old 
and withered. I felt a moat oppressive senee of sor- 
row ami shame, w she gased through her teaia upoo 
my time'Sootched brow and waning eye. I ahrank 
from her aemtinixiiig, melancholy gaie. She war. 
miaerably changed. The beautiful cnrvee of herikc« 
were grown square, angular, and repelling'— eveij 
di*pWl hfli hn^ was now an unsightly wrinkled 
hollow. Her smooth, fresh, elastic lipe, wore a pal« 
bii»tiit, and looked pale asd packered. The jetty 
and glittaring trasses that once trickled down her bo* 
sam wero gene, mid • plain fold of grey hair aomed 
her rough and unlovely brow. In spile of this change, 
it aaamed bat ymterday that I had claaped ber to my 
htMat» the laireat bud of love and beauty upon earth. 
1 had yearned with deeire to see her again, and had 
deemed all the joys on earth beaidee, as worthlem 
when compared with those I thought my breast would 
feel is » mement'e eenvefso with its AHM. Bhe waa 
now^ iielbf* ot, and ! felt that t ttnAd, widiont aa 
eflbrt, torn awty, iMvof W Took upon hei Ikea again. 
The Asi^ctioo of Mi powdf increased my grief and 
diaeaat^nt Bat my wife^s ihidnem soon cieated a 
boirer feettof in my h«rr. ^Iia 0^ Migf woman 
rejoiced, loudly mjoidsd, (o Imd even' the wreck of 
her husband in existence. She loved and cherished 
me; not indeed with the warnw doating fondnem of 
yooih, but with a calm, soothing, holy aflectioo, thai 
inspired me willl simNat fealiofs towards h4ft. . A few 
monriie afmr my ■htonee'hid made her amalhf r. The 
child flaw n^ tnd piu i|i w a d . I found he? Itoeeling 
fMnd the holy lifhta, with her husband, and threo 
boya, engaged in prayer for me. The next tooment 
after I wae mad e knowii t^ them, aly fle am on tho 
tteaaed iximd wv cxiiicgiiiihed;^ revmry md Joy soo 
ceeded; and ainoe that time my life Has Been a calm. 
Andey Troy, too, has slept o'oights, and never, mve 
in broad day-light, wandera towards tho eld oak that 
giowaover the gravo of poor O'Cemior Rytm." 
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IT CORNBLIua WXBBE. 

JfOW toe summei' a lace is bitfwii. 
Let us shun the suttry (own 
For the haunts of shade and dew, 
And the skies of smokeless blue ; 
For the green aftd breexy hills. 
And the ever running rills. 
Where the silent way they take. 
By the foot of flow'ry brake. 
By the poet's nuoks and bowers. 
IVhers the birdi, and bees, and floweis 
Sing, and love, and live their houis; 
Nothing fhoagh>rul of the morrow. 
Knowing neither pain nur sorrow, j 
Bol, cimtent with what is gfven, OglC 
Uvi, and do the wUt of Itevrau. 
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Blatlftleeny mavovmaeaS M'wake flrom thy diimbarsy 

Tlte 1>liae mountalna glow in the sun's noidca lislitl 
Alftl vrlkere Is tha spelt that oaca haac oa thjr niua%araf 

Artsa ia thjr beauty^ thou star of my^ ai^ht* 
HavoiurneeD} mavoitrnean I my sad tears are fklliai^^ 

To thlak that from Eria aad ther I must part| 
liav«arae«ay aaa'Faaraeeai tHy loirer Is caHlaf^y 

OIkl irliy art tlioa sUeaty thoa ▼olea of ■ay heart* 
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PAGAN INI. 




NicoiiA PiusANiin. " il divino aaaBtro," the noel 
Ml«b«it0d VM>lin*play«r of Um agc^ hds esoiiMi iwMre 
munition during the |Mt tWMity j«arB» ihaaall th« real 
of t^e held of Euiopeao *- Ibm" that annually bufet 
^pon ihe poor puUie, and frighten the vuiwld by the 
iiBfnenmty of iheir roars. The horrible ohaigaa made 
«(ains> Pagamot'a early life, his wikl iineeBihJgt form 
wd haggard faee. ihe tnMiMcendeni nature o^* bi» pro* 
fewKmal abilities, and the exaggented repuria of 
ka peculiaririea. have givea him a itolnriety that 
«ven his wonderful talents lould not have attamed 

The oonuDon placesuof Paganini'a life are goliiKaUy 
kaiiwn. GU vtos boeu at GMtua— he is proud oi hia 
■iuis eiiy, ju km>W9 that thoi eiiy has good caostt to 



be preud oTher son. He genoraHf nMntioiit Ma btitk' 
place ih*«s: •* At Geiwa* both Pagaaini aod Columbas 
we#e born." His fethes, wh»iiquaiiderad hie eanwags 
in loiiery liokelis kept hia son in elose confinement, 
and curopelled him to almost perpetual practice oo the 
violin. Want, not only of eaerciaa and recreation* but 
of ^hMlesome food, broke ihe boy*s health, and seii- 
oosly impaired his consiitMtion. Paganini always re- 
verie ta ihi» unnaiufal brutality, (unnaiural, Kecaaoe 
his enthiMaFra reqmr<>d no siimalas ) aa the primeval 
eaoM of his pale, stekly cotiatrDance, and his sunk 
and esha«sie<l frame. 

Several eninem rousiciaffta took evlf notice ef Ibe 
young Genoeae^Gineoro; Peer, €olla, ai 
siMad kin. with IfaaW kMiwtiaD and adviMi 
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other yoaihfol prodigies, Pftgonini wot dragged about 
the country to display hie pracocioaa talent, and hit 
BMrcenary father made goiid tpeculations wiih him at 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, Leghorn, and Pita. The 
apare diet and diacipline of the old gentleman became 
Bore irktorae than ever ; yoong Pegantni threw off 
the yoke of parental tyranny ; and, at the age of fifieen, 
eommeticed ▼agabonditing il))Oii hit own account, visit 
ing the city of Lucca, farooos for its oil and silks, and 
appearing as a solo player at the great musical festival 
OD the fesHt of St. Martin with more than cotiomary 
succei^. Foriune smiled upon the young itinerant ; 
he visited all parts of Italy, and attained the very pin- 
nacle of fjopularity. *- 

Tho»e who know aay thing of the gay, romantic 
life which artists in Italy, panieolarly those ronnecied 
with the all-engroating subject of nusie, usually lead, 
the diverBi6ed sooieiy in whieh ihey mingle, and the 
loeideBt and adirentura which they meet with, will 
not wonder that Pkganini should have been inclined to 
pass his daya there, among his own countrymen, who 
Alt andappredaied his takni,and received him upon 
■II occasions with the most enthusiaatie applause ; 
showering down upon him all the gold they could 
aflbrd, with the lighter hot not Icm acceptable llattc- 
riea of floweis, sonnets, and garlands. He loved the 
manners oi his oonntiy; its beautiful scenery, its cli- 
mate, but their kindred souls were still more congenial 
to his heart. He was their idol ; wherever he vveut, 
Ilia lame had preceded his approach, and mnliitudes 
poured in to hear him in streams as if he had been a 
worker of miracles. Conceits seldom succeed in Italy, 
— a country where the beet music may be had at all 
hours in the day— but Piganini never failed. At 
Milan he gave nineteen concerts, mpidly succeeding 
each other, with the most brilliant success. People 
aeemed never to be satiated with the delight of hear^ 
ing him. At Naples and Florence, he was eminently 
triumphant, and at Rome the order of the SperoH 
tfOro, (Golden Spur,) was conferred upon him by hit 
Holiness the Pope. 

Paganini remained content with the homage of hit 
ooontrymen, till the year 1838, when he journeyed to 
the city of Vienna, then honoured by the |>retence of 
the emperor and hit court The violiniti't ouncertt 
were at tuccettful at utual, tnd hit performanret ex- 
cited the admiration of all the mntical prufettort and 
connoittenrt that utualiy crowd ihit critical city. — 
Competition was out of the case ; a new era Wp-as pro- 
claimed, and Mayseder, a musician of considerable 
eminence, declared that he might as well break his 
6ddle to pieces, for he should be com|ielIed to lock it 
np for ever. 

Pliganioi was then fbriy-ibur years of age ; of mode- 
rate ttature, but considerable addition was given to 
the height of ^hit appearance by the excewive attenu- 
ation of hit body and limba. Hit countenance pottet- 
aed a laturnine melancholy^ocrationalty illumined 
hy a ttrdonic movement intended for a smile, but 
little calcniaied to intpire joy or evince delight. Curl- 
ing black hair hung about bit throat, and deweiided 
to hb tbooUers. His «rms were kmg and thin, and 
^white, slim, and 



like, gliding, twitting, and dancing about the nedt of 
the violin, like living creatures, revelling with fay- 
like ecstasy in the uneaHhIy nature of its sounds, 
flit chest, scarcely a hand's length in breadth, w« 
enntUe with the frightful spareness tbnt chamcteriisd 
his whole formation. His face, pallid aa * oarae, was 
rendered perfectly hideous by the variations of ex- 
preoiton conjured up by the sound of his oitii un- 
eqosUed tones. 

The miraculous powers of ^ganini were not to be 
accounted for io the uaual way. In the opinion of his 
auditors, they must have sprung from the life of a 
moch more s^led and secluded caat than that of in 
itinerant Italian musical professor. It was resolved, 
too, from his wild, haggard, and mjrsterions looks that 
he was no ordinary penonage, and had aeen no com* 
men viciautudea. The generally reenived opinion 
waa that he had committed some horrible crime, and 
having been consigned by the Pope to an imprison- 
ment of several yean, had employed that time in tm* 
ceasing practice upon the violin; and that hia wonde^ 
ful skill qfon a aingle atring was ovring to the jaikir^ 
cruelty in refusing his prisoner more than one at t 
time. All penona agreed as to the impriaoBmeDt, bat 
his crime was variously ataied. Some inaisled that 
he had been a captain of banditti ; othera alRrmed thst 
he had been a carbonari ; some said that he had killed 
two or more men in duels ; but the cnrrant report wai 
that he had stabbed or poisoned hia wife, or mther 
one of his mistre s s es .for he was said to have maiD- 
tained a senglio of beauties. 

A scandalous story attadied to the repntation of t 
public character is always believed by the inane and 
envious, although the fSilsehood be as evident as die 
noon-day sun. But Paganini had an intereat in exci^ 
ing the attention of (he world, and in maintaining (bst 
excitement at iti utmost height Hia own actkms hsd 
considerable weight in framing the above ridicoloui 
reports. His romantic gaiety and love of gallantly ia 
his younger dsys, were constantly prompting him to 
seek adventures and amusement byaHumiog dittereoi 
disguises and characters. Indeed, the pleasure which 
he felt in making his audience stare and gape with 
astonishment, was not always confined to the concert- 
room^it would seem that he would sometimes draw 
a long bow of another description, and enliven the 
conversationally retailing anecdotes of his own ^veo- 
tion. Hia masquerading propensities frequently ibuod 
vent in travelling, and among stnngeis where he was 
not known. Upon one occasion, finding himself sest- 
ed vis-a-vis in a diligence with a very rich but not t 
very bright fellow passenger, he contrived to dispel 
the tedium of the joBmey by paming himself ofiTlbrs 
certs in well-known brigand, whose name at that time 
spread consternation and alarm throughout all R^ 
magna — nnd this announcement, which produced the 
full Kbare of expected terror from the other paascDger, 
was any thing but belied by the perBoual appearance ef 
the speaker. 

Some idea may thus be formed of the origin of die 
valiliDs accusations against the Genoese — accosatiotf 
of every shade of crime, according to the conscience 
of the accuser. One of Pkgamni's bkyapbei s dedaiei 
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tlMt Um Gwaum, with their M lovt of diOUrUt M- 
nrlMl tint the fiddlw* Imviiig told lumaelf to tbe dotil. 
had reooivod in rolarii • ■ap«n»taral vMin eonfoiiiii^ 
Iki mmI qf Am flNtrdfrtd mothm; wad that her voice 
may oeeaaioiiaUy be heard, banting dieoordaotly in 
the nidH of the proftnor'i noet brilliant exeoation, 
ihrieking with delight at the ekill of her giAed child. 
Thieaioiy doobileaiaH»e from the well known anxiety 
of hie mother Therwa that her aon ihonld be aa ao- 
ooanpliahed moatoian— which was not only developed 
IB her aotioiu, hot in her dreana $ ibr Paganini relatea 
a woDd«rftil dream wherein his mother received a 
pi o nu e e from an angel* that her young Nioelo dMNild 
he a great violin player. The idea of a aoal in a 
fiddle ia an old German honor, and Puganini inno- 
cently enooonged the report by the mang en am of hia 
oeeanooal diaoorda in " la Stregke^ or tbe Wiichee' 
Donee nnder the Wabint Tree of BMivenuto,'!-- a 
iavoiirite perlbrmonce of hia, wherein he imitatee the 
trenoloaa voioee of the old witchee wiih their hob- 
bling and flying, ihrieking, ainging, and gibbering, 
with a demoniacal gaiety, aingolarly atrange and 
lan^heble. 

Peganini never deemed it ne6e«ary to deny the 
manilbU allegationo brought againat him, till the 
ehaige of mnrdering hia wife amamed a poaitive and 
diitinct Ibrm. On the 10th of April, 1838, there waa 
inaarted in the leading Vienna joomak a manilealo, 
in Italian aa well aa Qeiman, aobacribed by him, de- 
ckring that all theee widdy drciUated mmoon were 
frlw ; that at no time, and under no government what- 
ever, had he ever oflended agaimt the lawa, or been 
pot nnder ooeicion-Hmd Aat he had alwaya demean- 
ed himeelf aa became a peaceable and inoflenaive 
member of aociety ; for the trath of which be referred 
to the magiairaciea of the diflerent atatea under whoae 
protection he had lived in the exercise of hit pro* 
The truth of this appeal baa never 



Paganini'a oncoem in England was of the moot bril- 
liant kind ; be had to encounter a severe opposition to 
the enonnity of his terms, ibr even the opera dillelantes 
moimnred at paying twenty-five dollan admimion to 
his concert, as originally proposed. Tbe artiMe srre- 
nooosly insisted upon his right to make what chaige 
he Hked'tbe musical public threatened, the prem 
inteiftred, the manager conciliated, and Paganini con- 
desoended to play Gh tbe usoal opera price of admia- 
aicn-^five dollara to the boxes, and two and a half to 
the pit Every difiicolty was ibrgotten when once 
the pablio were enabled to listen to his wonderful 
peribrmancee— not only wonderful in the display of 
tiamoendant mosical ability, graced with an unequal- 
led brillianey of execution, but in the nature of his 
performances — (he novelty of the harmonics-— the piz- 
zkate with the left finger — the staccato — ^bis as- 
tonishing concertos upon one airing— his curious ian- 
t a ria s the fidelity of hia imitation of almost every 
poaribletone the chirruping of birds, the tinkling and 
tolling of hellB, the above-mentioned anyateries of The 
Soregrm, and the variety and humour of the Carnival 
of Vwiee, wherein by the repetitiona of a aimple air, 
divided into three parti, of sixteen ban each, he jver- 



/arms the motley visiten to the Carnival, and givee m. 
apirited idea of the meny maskers, of the young lever 
watching his maatreai, of the lady's dance, of the^ 
squeaking of Polichinello» the droitken mntterings oT 
an inebriaie^ the bn^ing of the trumpet, the neiae af 
the drums, the ohildren*s laughter, the joyous advance 
of a noiay troop, and the feeble revelry of an aged 
couple. It ia impossible to give even a fiiint idea of 
the varioua eOeets produced by the aiasiero in this 
inimitable peribrmance. The same air' ia repeated 
with every poauble variation of feeling, till the lenaaa 
of the andilory are lost in wonder and delight 

The signor'a gains have been enoittoiia— he netta^ 
npwarda of one hundred thousand dellan duiing the> 
winter montha of his fint year in London— hia half 
share of the proceeds of one concert at the King'a 
Theatre, amounted to three ^hooaand, five hundred 
doUan. 

^ganini has been aocosed, not only of a mesnnaaa 
in money afiain, bat of a positive greediness— u gmp- 
ing quality, evinced in positive reltasals to abate the 
smalleat portion of his enormous terms, even when the 
reoeipis were not equal t(i the discharge of hia claim 
alone. Several violent philippica have been thunder^ 
ed against him for refusing to perform gtatuitously at 
charity conoerta, or banefiu of wfclowa and orphana of 
fatolher pvofeann. These claims are undoobtedly too 
often fiiroed upon the kindnem of popular artialM t 
and the sole attraction of the evening's amnaementa la 
frequently required to give hia or her services for W 
nothing, whUe the maiwger makea hia charge^ the 
printer and other tmdeamen exact their bills, and the 
committee of patrons, tiw from tbe pomiUlity of ex> 
penee, aeldom pay for their own edmisnolla. But 
Paganini claima exemptian, not on the score of prin- 
ciple, but from a positive love of money, evinced not 
only in matten of pounds and dollars, but in Iriflmg 
afifain of ihillingi and centi. When receiving one 
thousand dollan for his exertions, he has been known 
to refuse procedure unlem furnished with a glam of 
neguo at the manager's expense. His meennem in- 
vdves him in constant quarreb, when travelling; and 
he haa more than once been in danger of an abrupt 
terminatioa to his wonderihl career— particularly at 
Cheltenham, in England,, where he refoaed to fulfil 
his engagemenis because the theatre was not more 
than half fttU. The mob followed him to his hotel, 
forced him from his bed, and compelled him to return 
to the theatre, and play the pieces announced in tho 
bills of the evening. 

It haa been stated that the immenae gains of thia 
extraordinary man are immediately transferred to the- 
green oloth of the gaming table ; and that in the ex- . 
citement of the mion, he finds a perpetual and grati- 
fying pastime. At the same time, it is but fair to ad- 
mit that this rumor may be as false as all the othen, 
for no positive evidence can be adduced of iia truth; 
but if his astonishing earnings during many yean of 
unexampled snoceei have actually been saved, then 
must Peganini be one of the richest commonen of the 
age. 

The aMMSfre resided for many yean with a Signora 
Antonia Bianchi, a singer from Pileimo, but, in the 
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ysar 1688, W wis tom^ptilM to dedtiM all ftaiAar 
anyiAiAlrao^, «■ ioooiibC cf tii« drMdfiil violeaet of 
hu tempw. By tUt larfy, he bad ra onljr md, bmt 
teitMii yMii of agi*, AMI exactly roMiobltnf the Ik- 
t^r in every poaiMe reipect. TMb Na)e /b9 nettb 
i i j ii nB an the eapKoniovi ckaMcalitiee of Aehillino, 
Lfm^ Aleieader PageiMai, aiid pa w ew M a wonder- 
lUpertioMefHiuiicol talent Hie Atber ie dkineiMl- 
If i>Dd of hkn, and ever aloce he parted fron his mo- 
ther, hie eaacied the pert of the ohild^ mine^ The 
iellewinff detoripiioii. writleB in 18M» aaay give the 
reader uum idea of the two Paganini'B. It was Ihr^ 
niihed by a geoilanaii who happened to caH at Ae 
mamlMlB hidgiage at Prafoe, in order tetake hifli o«l 
t»diraMr. 

**B»ery thing wae lyinf in its aenal dimder ; here 
one «Min» there aaeih#; ene mufl^hox on the bed. 
another onder one of the boy's playthings. MUeie^ 
iw i y , aaps^ letters, watehe% and boots were scatter 
e4abeat in the mmost oenfusion. Thm chain, tables, 
aad ovea the bed, had all been reaMved frsos their 
piepir phoee. In the midst of the ehaos sat Psgainni, 
hie blach silh nighleap covering hii still bh^ker hair, 
a yaUow bandkofohiel careleesly tied reand his neek, 
aad a ehaeo k te-eetoowd handkerehief hanging loose 
upon his shonlders^ On his knees he held AohilliMv 
fain little am of fi>nr faaia of 091, at that tnne in vmry 
had haMDWi h aen m i he had to aHow his handa t» he 



t «* His aflsetienate forbtaianee is tiniy eiH a oi diua rf . 
I^ the boy be averse tronbleeene, he never getaan- 
giyi bnt merely tame rennd and observes to those pr»< 
sen^ *^the poor child is wearied; I do not hnew what 
I shall d«» I am alnady qaita warn oat with playing 
with him. i haw bee* fighting wkh him atl^tbe 
I halve aarried him abent ; made him eh^ 
I do not knew what more to do.' It waa 
eanoghtomaheenedieaflaaghiag to see Paganiai 
in hia slippers fighting with hia Utile sDn. who learhsd 
to ahaut his knee; OMnetimee the little Aehtlhno 
vsonid get into a mge^dmw hiasabsanpon hia ieuher* 
vihn vnrald raMemiato one comer of the leom nud 
eatt «al 'ODengh, eneagh2 I am wenaded alreed|y/ 
hot that IttAi fiiUew weuUI never leave off uniii he 
haril his cJjiBifw ndt v am a r y toitoring aad prostrate on 
th*hrd. 

«'Pl^pmni had nam finished the dressing of hie 
Achittino. hnt wan himaslf aiill in snd dithaUU* And 
nam asnaa thn gsast diOknliy, how ta aceemplish hia 
own toilette ; where to find his neok-daih, hia hoot% 
hiiQoat AU were hid. Mid by wham T fiy Acftilli- 
nni The nrrhin laaghad when he mw his Mier 
paaing with loag siridea through the aparMMot, his 
saaarhing looha glaneing in all diraetions. And upon 
hia^ asking him where ha had put hia things^ the little 
wi§ psetaaded astonishment, and held his tongue, 
shragged np^ hia shoolden, shook, hia head* and signi- 
fihd by his gsstursa that he knew aothii« shout ibeai. 
A Aar •long saareh the hooia were fiMwd, thsy were 
hid onder iha tnuik; the handkeiehief lay ia one of 
the boots ; the coat in the box ; and the waistcoat in 
thn dmwar ef ihn tahW. flvary tiam^ thai Pi^aami 
fiMod ana of hialhinaii ha> daaw it ontia uiumph» 



took e great pinch of snuli; and went with new aetl 
to search for the Rmaining articlea, mlwnya lbllows< 
by the little fellow, who enjoyed it vaerty when he 
saw his papa aearehing in places where he knew n»> 
thing was hid. At last we went out, aad Phgamni 
shot the deor of the epariment, leaving behind him, 
lying aboat en the taUea aad in the enphonrde, riag% 
wa t c hea, geld, and, what I most won d er e d nt, his nant 
prtciooe vielina Any idea of the ineeonrity of hii 
properly never entered his heed ; and ibrtnnalely Ar 
him, m the hidgings which he oeeupied, die paople 



*' Theday beingeolc^ Paganilri had pnt on a m»* 
siroos cloak. And, as he wm afraid that A«hilMo» 
might catck eold, he took him np in his arme and cars* 
fally lapped him 9wr and over with it. The litis 
one, who waated to hseaihe mors fipeely, aoon poked 
bis heed oat ; it was like a fine spring day ie the anas 
of wmter. 

Paganini never plays from the notes in puMie. Bt 
glidee quietly upsn the ahige of the theatre, or the 
platlbrm of the concert room, with his magie fiddle ia 
one hand, and a bow of more than usual length in the 
other. He acknowledges the greetings of the an d j wir t 
by an excessively awkward bow, dropphsg bit anm 
straight down hala w him, and hendingv or mhv 
slaopiBghia head and neck Whea he nommensm 
playing, his Ikaa is pale and tmB^il> hnt as he pi^ 
ceedsk it hecemee lighted up with enth u ti o am, aadl 
ever and anon, at ilm finish of some wonderM buni^ 
or after Ihe execntton of soase startling jphrass, he 
throws up his how arm with a hind of trinmpkanl 
jerh that seldeinfaili in pradneing a respondent cheir 
fiom hie delighted anditory. It ie a curioas sight t» 
watch him doring the peribnaance ol a long and d\M» 
calf ooneeno ; to observe the intensity of hie devetwa 
as the piece pto g rom cs , and his soul beoomes wraptia 
the beauty of the science he so thoroughly unds^ 
stands— to know that he is plsying from memory dw 
roost diileult p s pnag es with a divine prteiaionb sod 
that (he other masieians are folio wing him wHh diA* 
rnhy. although tho notes of ihe aceompanimsnt sio 
placed before rhesai 

Pligeitini enien so thoroughly inse the spirit of his 
perfommneesk and everts himself so entirely- sea amw» 
that he sekiem qaits the orchesrra or singe witfcoitf 
being in a must proChse perspiration, notvrithstsndiag 
the spareacM of hia mak^ In genera], he in^ it 
neceesary to andergo an entire chonge of Uhen heforo 
he is able to rosome iho per fo rm a n ce haC he ssMom 
cemphiins of ftiigue; like all fiddlers^ he takse a eon- 
sidemhh»qoantiiy of saolF; and after an ardotononighl^ 
work, a pinch or two of iua fovonrito s a r o t, and.t 
tusablsr of pert-wino neguo» or claret paBsh» is dm 
only re ftw h m eBt sought or cared for. 

Paganim's rival, an inferior but talented oempotHWf 
Olaas, or Ote BuU, a Norwegiaw masioian, has s» 
aooneed hie intention of visiting the UMted flhntea"- 
Unlika the great original, he is nearly sol^taoght; 
bio talents hava procorsd him die notice of die Uat^ 
mnti, and hielifishni been eheqnesod by • 
veme of light mid shade. We may nrtic* 
hia peattliaritiee h» onr imct number. ^ 
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nV ROCKY MOUNTAINS; ot. SCENES. INCfDENTS* and AOVENTItRES in lU FAR WEST; 
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A Mifvaowan hmdw ciitie laltlf wMVttd Hm^ wbem WMhingiMi Irving iwigwd tlie fenkiating hmU 
^ of European locietyt it wot a labject of congratulation to the whole v^or\^. Aa a peraonal fii^ad, the 
^^ K^rettad tha ahaanca of tba biographer of CoTonbua, and the loaa of hia deligbtftil rompany ; but if \m 
^ VM Yatttrnad la hia native landt tba beautifol work then in review, CA^oiiaO would neiex have beaa 
"Mm ihe catftlflfiui of Ufiwy aseaUinet. 

^ i> indeed a avbjaei of euigMtttliMien, narw paHienlarly ta hia connirynien, that WaaMngia* Irving ahatiW 
^(e ha powerfhl aneigiaa to the iHoatratJon of aubjecta connected with the hiatery of America. Tb« 
P(«"att worh, "Thfi Rocky Mountaina" ia a necetsary addition to hia Aaioria. It ia a coniinnaiMm of 
^ iMry of tiia FiNT Tia4ia down to tba yaaf 1835. fion d«i« iuruiahad by Capiam fiponaviUe. It ia not » 
^9 ^Miil of aintieliani laaHnr. but a Uvaljp lomaiioa of real iifa>. told in tho oolh(M*a beat aniinar, and apaA* 
H«i(h vMd daacriplien and atatlling adventure. By the pewerfbl raagie of the nanmnr'a pen. we are 
^vried ftr from the practicee of civHlzation— firom the hum of ritiee to the faatneaees of the howling i^ilder- 
^^ We journey witb the caravan— -plod vvilh the trapper in hia silent manch, or wairb the labouiB of tbo 
Na kaaiai^ •• 9 long i^qii MWw of ieve^and'ague complexion, acquired fieia luing en new anil and in a bnt 
^< of green wood." We join the camp of the wayfafera on the velvet baaom of the pvaieiaa. oe the baahaof n 
''^lew atream that daihee through a narrow defile of the snow-crowned aierraa. We enter the wigwam 
^'^^ Indian, the hidge of Ike tiftfper, ea deaooMd the aMuniain atMam in the frail ball beoi of the eiphitiog 
^<^ger. We partake of the rude excetaea attendant on a buflafo feaat, or auffer the penga of hunger ia ih* 
Pi«ini of eternal aoowv. We are roused by the midnight attack of the predatory Crows or Blackfeet, or join 
ia a huatiag peily with Ike friendly Piaraad Noaea. We marvel at ibe agiiiiy af Caiilbnia'a gandy diagoona 
^^ Aa ItaM. and admire tlie b e iaa ma nabip of the naked' ted man off ike weal. We aiaie al ike vasarieaoT 
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mtare— at the wonders eihibited by mother earth in this iirange region of boundless prairie, gigantic moan* 
tains, and broad and endless streams. We view with astonishment the immense herds of bufialoee* stretching 
ibr countless miles oTer the face of the country, far as the eye can reach \ the gigantic elk» or timid antelope, 
or the flocks of ahsahia or bighorn, bounding like goats from crag to crag — the craAy Indian dqgs, haunt- 
ing the caravan; seizing the half-picked bones, oflal, and garbage, with many a snap, aiMl snarl, aikd growl — 
and the griaaly bears and wolves feeding on the salmon that are thrown upon the rivers* banks in such amazing 
quantities as to taint the atmosphere by their rottenness. 

A valuable addition is made to our knowledge of the character of the Indians of the west. Captain Bon- 
neville has pourtrayed them, not in the colours of romance, but in the simple tints of nature. He has deve- 
loped an interesting variety of tribes that range the boundless western plains, who embody the most opposite 
traits of character, and possess temperaments as varied as the children of civilization. We are made acquaint- 
ed with the roving, warlike, crafty, and predatory Crows — the pious Skynses-^lhe gentle and fiiendly Nei 
Perc^ er Pierced Noses — the thieving Snakes— the ahiect and ferloni Shoshokoesor Root Diggers — the peace- 
able, playful, and laughing Flatheads — the vagabond Bannecks — the revengeful Rickareea or Aricfcaras— 
the Cottonois and Pends Orellles, or Hanging Ears— the sanguinary Blackfeet— and Les Dignaades Pitie,the 
Wanderen of the Mountain, emphatically called the Poor Devil Indians. 

We have endeavoured to prove the variety of material embodied in this excellent and arousing work. The 
author's name is a suflkrient guarantee Ibr the excellence of the workmanship, and we proceed forthwith to 
ezhibit specimens. 

" The wandering whites who mingle for any length of time with the savages, have invariably a pronenea 
to adopt savage habitudea^ but none more so than ifae free trtfppers. It is a matter of vanity and ambition 
with them to discard every thing that may bear the stamp of civilized life, and to adopt the manners, habits, 
dress, gebiore, and even walk of the Indian. You cannot pay a free trapper a greater oompliroont, than to 
persuade him you have mistaken him for an Indian bnve ; and, in truth, the counterfeit is complete. His 
hair, suflered to ailhin to a great length, is carefully combed out, and either left to iall careleealy over hii 
shoulders, or plaited neatly and tied up in otter sknis, or parti-coloured ribands. A hunting shirt of rufled 
calico of bright dyes, or of ornamented leather, falls to his knee ; below which, curiously iashioned leggim* 
ornamented with strings, fringes, and a profusion of hawks* bells, reach to a costly pair of moccasiiis of the 
tfnest Indian fabric, richly embroidered with beads. A blanket oi scarlet, or some other bright oohwr, hanp 
from his shoulders, and is girt round his waist with a red sash, in which he bestows bis pistols, knife, and ths 
■tern of his Indian pipe; preparations either for peace or war. His gun is lavishly decorated with brass tscks 
and vermilion, and provided with a fringed cover, occasionally of buckskin, ornamented here and there with 
a feather. His berae^ the noble minister to the pride, pleasure, and profit of the mountaineer, is aelected Ibr 
his speed and spirit, and prancing eafriage, and holds a plaoe in his estimation second only to himself He 
shares largely of his bounty, and of his pride and pomp of trapping. He is caparisoned in the most dashing 
and fantastic style; the bridles and crupper are weightily embwsed with beads and cockadea; and head, 
mane, and tail, are interwoven with abundance of eagles' plumes, which flutter in the wind. To complete 
this grotesque equipment, the proud animal is bestreaked and bespotted with vermilion, or with white clay, 
whichever presents the most glaring contrast to his real colour. 

"ttuch is the account given by Captain Bonneville of these rangers of the wildeness, and ihetr appearance 
at the camp was strikingly characteristic-. They came dashing forward at full speed, firing their fusees, and 
yelling in Indian style. Their dark sunburnt facef>. and long flowing hair, their leggins, flaps, moccasins, aixi 
richly dyed blankets, and their pointed horheH. gaudily caDftrisuned.gave them so much the air and appearance 
of Indians, that it was diflicuU to persuade oneself that they were white men, and had been brought up in 
civilized life."— Vd, I. p. 93. 

*' And here we would remark a great difference, in point of character and quality, between the two classes 
of trappers, the •* Aroericon'' and ** French," as they are called in contradistinction. The latter is meant to 
designsie tlie French creute of Canada or liouisiana; the former, the trapper of the old American stock, from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and othen of the weftcrn states. The French trapper is represented as a lighter, softer, 
■lore self-indulgent sort of man. He must have hia Indian wife, his lodge, end his petty conveniences. He 
is gay aiid thoughtless, takes little heed uf landmarks, depends upon his leaders and companions to think ibr 
the c-ommon weal, and, if left to himself, i« easily perplexed and lost. 

*'The American trapper stands by himself, and is peeriess for the service of the wilderness. Drop him in 
the midst of a prairie, or in the heart of the mountains,^nd he is never at a loss. He notices every landmark; 
can retrace his route through the most monotonous plains, or the roost perplexed labyrinths of the mountains; 
no danger nor difficulty can appal him, and he scorns to complain under any privation. In equipping the two 
kinds of trappers, the Creole and Canadian are apt to prefer the light fusee; the American alwaya graspi the 
rifle : he despises what he calls the " shei-gun." We give these estimates on the authority of a trader of long 
experience, and a foreigner by birth. ' 1 consider one Amsricsn,' said he, ■ equal to three Canadians in point 
of ssgacity. aptness at resources, seU-dependence, and fearlessness of spirit. In fact, no one can cope with 
him aa a stark tiamper of the wilderness."-— r<rf. 7. p, 32. 

Love, and devolkm te the objects of their love, are not unflnequent, even amongst liie ill used Indiab 
squaws. 

** A striking cireumstanee is related as having occurred the morning after the battle. As some of the 
tmppars and their Indkn alliaa ware approaching the fert, dirough the woods, they beheld an Indian woman 
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«f noble fofm tnd featnras, leaoiog agaiost a tree. Their surprise at her lingeriog there alooe, to fall into the 
hands of her eaemies, was dbpelled, when they mw the corpse of a warrior at her feet. £iiher she was so 
lost in grief, as not to perceive their approach, or a proud spirit, kept her silent and nraiionless. The Indiana 
eat ap a yell on discovering her, and before the trappers could interfere, her mangled body fell upon the 
corpse which she had refosed to abandon/* — VoL L p, 85. 

" During the heat of the battle, a woman of the Nez Perc^, seeing her warrior badly wounded and unable 
to 6ght, aeised his bow and arrows, and bravely and succeeBfully defended his penon, contributing to the 
eafety of the whole party. 

** Al the outset of the fight, Kosato, the renegade, fought with fury raiher than valour : animating the others 
by word as well as deed. A wound in the head from a rifle ball laid him senseless on the earth. There 
Us body remained when the battle was over, and the victors were leading off the horses. His wretched wife 
was hanging over him with frantic lamentations. The conquerors paused and urged her to leave the lifeless 
flenegado, and return with them to her kindred. She refused to listen to their soliciiaiioos, and they passed 
on. As she sat watching the features of Kosato, and giving way to passionate grief, she thought she pe^ 
•oeived him to brsathe. She was not mistaken. The ball, which had been nearly spent before it struck him, 
had siDoned instead of killing him. By the ministry of his faithful wife, he gradually recovered ; reviying 
to a redoubled love for her, and hatred of his native tribe. 

" As to the female who had so bravely defended her hiisbaiul, she was elevated by the tribe to a rank hx 
above her sex, and, beside other honourable distinctions, was ih«iicti.urward permitted to take a pert in the 
evar dances of the bnvear— FoL Z;». 169. 

He assertions of various able geologists that the whole of the earth's formation roost, at one time, hava 
been anbmeiged by the ocean, are considerably strengthened by the Captain's account of the foce of several 
portions of the western country. Volney*s hypothesis of the former existence of a great lake at the foils of 
tiie Ohio-^Dr. Morettes, imaginary mountainous chain running fiom the peninsula of Yucatan, through the 
iale of Cuba, to the Florida shore, and his geographical delineation of the ancient bed of the Oulf of Mexico 
•^with the supposititious alluvial formation of the Netherlands of the Mississippi, are not more feasible than 
the assorapiirm that the broad prairies of the for west once formed the bed of an enormous lake. This sub- 
lime, but almost unknown region offers inducements of extraordinary character to the research of the geoto- 
gisl — let the following quotations eicite their wonder, aad rouse the enterprize of science. 

" The vast plain was studded on the west with innumerable hills of conical shape, such as are seen north of 
the Arkansas river. Those hills have their summits apparently cut off about the same elevation, so as to 
leave flat surfoces at top. (t is conjectured by some, that the whole country may originally have been of the 
altitude of theee tabular bills ; but through some process of nature, may have sunk to its present level ; these 
insulated eminences being protected by broad foundations of solid rock. 

'* Captain Bonneville mentions another geological phenomenon north of Red river, where the surface of the 
earth, in considerable tracts of country, is eovered with broad slabs of sandstone, having the form and position 
of grave-aiones, and looking aa if they had been forced up by some subterranean agitation. ' The reseoi- 
blance,' says he, 'which these very remarkable spots have in many places to old churchyards is curious in 
the extreme. One might almost fancy himself among the tombs of the pre- Adamites." — VoL L p. 41. 

*' Many of the tributary streams of Snake river, rival it in the wilflness and picturesqueness of their scenery. 
That called the Bruneou is particularly eited. It runs through a tremendous chasm, rather than a valley, ex- 
tending upwards of a hundred and fifty miles. You come upon it on a sudden, in traversing a level plain* 
It sseme as if yon could throw a stone across from diff to cliff; yet, the valley is near two thoumxndfeet deep: 
ao that the river looks like an inconsiderable stream. Basaltic rucks rise perpendicularly, so that it is impos- 
aible to get from the plain to the water, or from the river margin to the plain. The current is bright and 
limpid. Hot springs are found on the borders of this river. One bursts out of the cliffi forty feet above the 
river, in a stream sufficient to turn a mill, and sends op a cloud of vapor. 

** Wo find a characteristic picture of this volcanic region of mountains aad streams, furnished by the journal 
of Captain Wyeth, which lies before us ; who ascended a peak in the neighbourhood we are describing.— 
From this snmmitt the country, he says, appears an indescribable chaos; the tops of the hills CKhibii the 
same strata as for as the eye can reach ; and appear to have once formed the level of the country; and the 
valleys to be formed by the sinking of the earth, rather than the rising of the hills. Through the deep cracks 
and chasms thus formed, the rivers and brooks make theii way, which renden it difficult to follow, them. All 
these basaltic channels are called cut rocks by the trappers. Many of the mountain streams disappear in the 
plains ; either ab^rbed by their thirsty soil, and by the porous surface of the lava, or swallowed up in gulft 
and chasms."— Fo<. 11. page 47. 

" Here» however, occur some of the striking phenomena of this wild and sublime region. The great 
lower plain which extends to the feet of these mountains, is broken up near their bases into crests and 
jridges, resembling the surges of the ocean breaking on a rocky shore. 

'« In a line with the mountains, the plain is guhed with numerous and dangerous chasms, from four to ten 
foet wide, and of great depth. Captain Bonneville attempted to sound some of these openings, but without 
any satisfactory result A stone dropped into one of them reverberated against the sides, for apparently a 
very great depth, and, by its sound, indicated the same kind of substance with the surface, as long as the 
Bifokes oould be heard. The horse, instinctively sagacious in avoiding danger, shrinks back in alarm from the 
least of these chasms; pricking up his ears, snorting and pawing, unttl permitted to turn away. 

** We have been told by a person well acquainted with the country, that it is sometimes necessary to travel 
fifty and sixty miles, to get round one of these tremendous ravines. Considerable streams, like that of Codia's 
river, that run with a bold, free current, lose themselves in this plain ; some of them end in swamps, otheis 
aoddenly disappear ; finding, no doubt, subterranean outlets. Digitized by ^C 

•« Opposite to these chasms, Snake river makes two desperate leaps over precipices, at^a short distance Iron 
•adi othar ; ooa twenty, the other forty faat in height. 
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«'T^e i^o)e»iii« filsiii iti qmsMfcxi ibras on arat of vbAut rixiy tiiilt* in Mmitmr, vi4«iv MlliiBg 
«y« but ft dc«>lfti« afNl aivfhl watfe; i^hera no gnii gimrt WMf water niaa, and where nothifig k to be i 
bifit lava. Rangta tf aioMMttiM aihVl <Ai> plum, and, hi CapTain BoiinetiHe'i opfarton, Mrv/srawrlf cemiei 
w^ii ttut aninder by 9ome €<mmUkm of mitwre. Far to tbe east, Ihe Tkiee Tatom lift their iMada tubliflielifr 
and dominate ihe w'ide sea of lava , — one of the laost striking featateief a wMdemeaf where every thi^ 
ieeiAi on a scale of stem end aimple grandeor."-^ Vbj. 1. p. 177. 

"The soil waa light aad sandy ; the country moch diTenified. Freqaanriy Ae platfn ware atodded wiik 
isolated blocks of rock, sometimos in the i»bape of a halfglobe, and from three to four himdied feet high.-^ 
These singular masMs bad occasioitaily a very impoaing and avail stfbltBM appeafafica» rising fram ihe Bridat 
of a savage and lonely landscape/'-^ Fol I p. 58. 

** On the lOtb of rtovember, Captain Bonnevitle visited a plhce in the neighborhood which ia quite a Mgie* 
of naturel cariosiriea. An area of about half a mile eqaare preaenta a level aarfaoa of white day, or fallem' 
teartb, perfei tly spotless, resembling a great slab of IVuriaft marble, or a sheet of dealing snow. The efiaot 
in strikingly beautiful at all limea; in summer, when it is surroufided by verdure, or in autumn, when it Ge» 
trastfl its bright immactilate earface with the withered herbage4 Been firott a distant eminenoe. it then sbinaa 
like a mirror Mt in the brown laitdscape. Around this plain are elustared nuDkeroos springs of variona sim» 
and temperatures. One of them, of scalding heat» boils furiously and incessantly, riaing to the height ef 
two or three feet In another place, Then^ is an aperture in the earth, from which rises a colomn of ttcam 
that forma a perpetnal cFoud. The ground for some disfanca around sounds hollow, and atartlee the sehlatf 
trapper, as he hears the tramp of his horse giving the sound of a naiBed drmn. He pietnrea to biowlf a 
mysterious gulf below, a place of hidden fires : and gazes round him with sensations of awe and uneasinesL 
*'The most noted curiosity, however, of this singular region is the Be$r Springt of which trappers give won- 
derful accounts. They are said to turn aside from their route through the country to drink of its Wattira, ^ith 
ta iftuch eagerness ^ (he Aittb aaeks soitia fhln6tni Well of the d^atfl Captaift Btnmevilfe dasctfbtv k A 
having the taste of ba«r. Hii itteft drmih it with avidity, and in aopiotft dranght» It did not appear to him 
10 pabaasB imy mcdidnhl plopartiea, or to prodooa any ptieMliar efleois* The Indian^, however, refuse to taaia 
it, and endeavour to persuade the white men from doing so.*' — VoL It p. 30. 

** In a few moments, every spring had its jovial knot of hard drinkers, with tin cup in hand, Indulging in a 
mock carouse ; quaffing, pledging, toasting, bandying jokes, singing drinking sbAgs, and ulterii!)g peals of hitxgll- 
tar, until it seemed as iftbeir imaginations htid given potency (o (he heveragi^, and cbeatcfd tbetn hH6 « fic «r 
totosication. Indeed, hi iha axoiiament of the moment, they were farad And eitravagant in their eommeBdlA* 
tions of * the mountain fap ;' elevating it above every beverage produced from hops or malt. It waa a singu- 
lar and fantastic scene ; suited to a region where every thing ia strange and peculiar . — These groups of trap- 
pers, and hunters, and Indians, with their wild costumes, and wilder ooontenances ; their boisterous gayety 
and racklecs air ; quailing, and making merry round these sparkling fbnntalns ; while beside them lay their 
weapons, ready to be snatched op fbr instant service. Paintera are fond ^rapresenting banditti, at thair imliB 
and pictnre^oe caronsala; but bore were grou pa still tnore rudaaiid piijtnreiqiia; and it needed b«t a iuddeil 
nnset of Blackfeet. and a qoick transition from a fiintaade revel to a fitrions md^, to havo randarod thia pin^ 
tore of a trapper's life complete. The beer i>olic, however, passed off wifhoat any imtowafd eircuamiaiKM ; 
and, unlike most drinkfng boots, left neither headache nor heartache b«hiiMl. 

** There is here a soda spring ; or, I may say, fifty of thata. These springs throw oat lime, which depdaim 
•nd forms little hillochs of a yeltowiah colorad stona. There hi, abo, here a wami spring, which thi«wa oai 
Water, with a jet ; which Is like bilgo Vater in taste. Thero are, dso^ heitft, peai beds, which someiiinfla life* 
fire, and leave behind deep, light aahes in which aninmla afnk deep. • • • i ascended a moimtailH 
and fn»m it could see that Bear river took a short turn round Sheep rock. Thei% were, in Che plain^ Itattiy 
hundred mounds of yellowfah atone, with a crater on the fop, Ibtlflied df the depoaits ef the impregriatdi 
water/'— Vo«.//.|».m. 

'< The Crow counfry hat oAer natuftl eorlotitiea, whi<$h iite held m an p eii ti i i e a a awe by ihe Indians^ mA 
ennsidered great marvela by th« trapper& Such ia the Bundttg momiMin, km Powder river, abonndiniF V#iiih 
ttrthntcite coal. Here the earth ia hot and cracked ; in many plaMl ettiffhkg smoke and inlphurooi Vapom^M 
if covering concealed fires. A Volcanic tract of similar character is fbudd on Stinking river, one ef the crihtt^ 
taries of the Bighorn, which takes it unhappy name from the ddor derH«d fVMi MriphuroM tpflringaand streasmL 
This last mentioned pTace vraa fliM diseovered by Colter, a huffier beTonghsg t» Lewia and Clarke'* et^«nrtng 
parry, who came upon it fn the ceutve of fcris hmely wanderingt, and gsave aneh an aoeonnc of iia gtoomy t^i^ 
rors, its hidden fires, smoking pits, iMiioua steams, end the aH^pervadinj; 'smell <9f brimstone,' that it fetdved^ 
and has ever since retained among trappers, the name of ' Coher'a Helir ***-^'V6L J., p. £33. 

Captain Bonneville, with a few of hia adventurous band, essayed to dimb the hig^eat peak of the H^M 
River Chain, the most elevated ridge of the Rocky Mountains. After three days of woful labour, escaping 
up the beds of dashing sireams, or along the paths of the mountain sheep, " shegged by frightful procipicea, 
ind seamed with longiiadinal cliaamBr deep and dangerous," the dimbers reached a place where they beheld 
hnge crags of granite piled one upon another, and beetling like battlementa far above them. The Capisun» 
-in endeavouring to discern **8ome practicable route through this stopendotis labyrinth, reached the sommil 
of a lofty cliff, but it was only to behold gigantic peaks rising all around, and towering far into the snowy 
legiooa of the atmoapherei" Bat the courage of the eiploriog party aurmounted the difficulties of this moun- 
tain pass, althoagh the nscenc Waa so steep and dangeroos, thai they wero frequently oompelled to darober 
np the face of ragged precipices, on their hands and knees, with their guns slung behiAd them. ** Freqnemly 
eihausted with fatigue, and dripping with perspiration, they threw themaelves upon the snow, and took hand* 
ink of it to allay their parching ihirat. At one place they even stripped off their coats, and hung them upon 
the boahear and thua lightly clad, proceeded to aoramUe over theee eternal anowa. The view ibm the peak 
ia weU described. ^,g.^.^^^ ^^ K^OOg IC 

" Here a scene burst upon the view of Captain BonneviHev that for » time ailoDished and everwhelaed hm 
with ila immenaity. He stood, in iiict, npon that dividing ridge which Indiana regard as the creai of llie 
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world ; and on each side of which, the lendaeepe may be mid to decline to the two cardinal oceans of the 
globe. Whichever way he cianed his eye, it was eonfbaoded by the vastaess iM tariety of objects. Be- 
neath him, the Rocky BMuntains seemed lo open all ibeir secret recesses : deep, solemn valleys ; treasured 
lakes ; dreary passes; rugged defiles, and foaming torrents ; while beyond their savage precincts the eye was 
lost in almost imroeasnrable landscape ; stretching on every side into dim and basy disianee, like the eipansa 
of a summer's sea. Whichever way he looked, he beheld vast plains glimmering with reflected sini- 
ahine ; mighty streams wandering on their shining course toward either ocean, and snowy mountains, chain 
beyond chain, and peak beyond peak, till ihey melted like cioods into the horison. Tor a time, the Indian 
&ble seemed realized ; he had attained the height from which the Biackfeot warrior, after death, ffvsi catches 
a view of the land of souls, and beholds the happy hunting grounds spread out below him, brightening with 
the abodes of free and generous spirits. The captain stood for a long while gazing upon ihia scene, lost in a 
crowd of vague and indefinite ideas and sensations. A long drawn inspiration at length relieved him from 
this enthralment of the miad, and he began to analyze the parts of this vast panorama. A simple enumefmiioQ 
of a few of its features, may give some idea of its collective grandeur and msgnifio^nce. 

**Tbe peak on which the Capiain had taken his stand, comroonded the whole Wind river chain; which, in 
laet, niay rather be considered one immense monntatn, broken into snowy peaks and lateral spurs, and seamed 
vriih Aairow vallcya Some of these valleya glittered with silver hikes and gashing streams; the fonnrata • 
heada, as it were, of the mighty tributariea lo the Atlaolic and the Pacific oceansk Beyond the snowy peaks, 
to the south, and far, far beiow the mountain range, the gentle river, called the Bweel Water, vras seea par- 
suing its tranquil way through the rugged region of the Black hills. In the east, the head waters of Wind 
river vrandereid through a plain, until, mingling in one powerful current, they forced their way through the 
range of Horn mountains, and were loat lo view. To the north, were caught glimpses of the upper streams 
of the Yellowstone, that great tributary of the Missouri. In another direction were to be seen some of the 
aoorces of the Oregon or Columbia, flowing to the north-west, pest those lowering landmarks, the Three Te> 
tyfts, and ponring down into ibe girat lava plain. While almost at the Capfaiirs /eet, the Green river, or 
Gblondo of the west, est Hmk •a in ftr wandeviog psfgHmge to the Golf of Cdtiemia; it irst, a mere moun- 
tain torrent, dashing northward over crag and precipice, in a succession of eascadai, and tumbling Ihio Ae 
plain, where, eipanding into an ample river, it ti ieli d away to the south, and after alternately shining oat 
and disappearing in the vast mazes of the landscape, was finally lost in a horizon of mountains. The day was 
calm and cloudless, and the atmosphere sd nore Ihtt dfcsecls were discemable at an astonishing distance. The 
whole of this immense area was enclosed by an outer range of shadowy peaks, some of them faintly marked 
OB the horizon, w hich seemed to waU thoMS in from the real of the earth. 

•* It is to be regretted that Captain Bonneville had no instrumenls with him with which to aseertain the altitude 
of this peak. He gave it as his opinion, that it is the loAiest point of the North American continent ; but of this 
we have no satisfactory proof. It is certain that the Rocky mountains are of an altitude vastly superior to 
what was formerly supposed. We rather incline to the Opinion that the highest peak is farther to the north- 
ward, and is the sanm meaaured by Mr. Tbooifisoa, surveyor to the Honb-west Company ; who. by the joint 
neana of the barometer and trigonooaatrie measoremeiu, aseeriained it to be twenty-five tboaiand feet above 
the level of the sea; an elevation only inferior to that of the Himalayas." — Vol. /., j^ 244. 

Hm importance of the Fur Trade, and the necessity of the maintenance of weaten outpoi^ have never been 
appreciated by our government The Russians are rapidly extending their p os sess i o n s upon the oonfines of Cali- 
fbrnia, and have actually fortified the poet of Bondago. The Hudson's Bay Company, an English associatioo, 
domineer over an extensive range of coast, on the Pacific, and by their establishments at Vancoovre and Fort 
George, formerly Astoria, command the whole ef tht Cokimbia and its tributaries, ruling the destinies of the 
anlmoo fisheries and the fur trade, and claiming the exclusive right of the Indian hunting grounds between 
the Rocky Mountains md the shores of the FMific, wkh. the right of enlti vatkm of the wdliea of the Wallamot 
and Dea Chutea ; each of them capable in fertility and extent of sustaining a powerful emigration. In the 
woids ef the raihoi— ^The teaourees of the eovntry, while ki the hands of a company restricted in its trade, 
can be but partially called forth : b«t in the hands of Americans, erijoying a direct trade with the East Indies^ 
would be brought into qescfceniiig aeitviiy; aad might aooo realise the dream of Mr. Astor, ifi giving rise to 



THfi AMERICAlf GENTLEMAN'S MEDICAL POCKET BOOK ASa> HEALTH ADV»ER. 

Majfj Jr. ^ Brotketi. 

Tma little work is well adapted to the purpose intended, and should occupy a niehe in every geatleiaan's 
Creasing table, or a nook in every traveller's valise. The reaMdial usages recoasmended are simple but eO> 
cacioos; every pomible variety of ill ** that flesh is heir Is" is noiieed in popular kagviflfe,. ftee fK>A Che dis- 
tracting technicalities of science, or tiresome display of professioBal skilL The dkapter oa teeth poaaaanai 
much valuable information. 

The preface contains a curiovs attack upon the sobriety of oar western ** madiciMs^" m the Indiana tern 
the doctors. 

** I have known a considerable district, in one of our western statea, which contained but eoe doctor,, end 
Bim I have met on his way to his patients, by eight o'clock in the morning, so drunk as to render it neoessary 
to lift him into his gig. Sometimee there is no physician of any kind to be obtained ; or if there be, after 
waiting nntil the complaint baa got to a height that baffles all remedies, he arrivea in a atate similar to that 
deacribed ! What beeones of the sick oadet aaeb tikiii—ttmrier 
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TH£ AMERICAN LADIES' MEDICAL POCKET BOOK ANP NUR8ERT ADViaER. 

Kay Jr. 4r Bmthert. 

An ezceilent companion to the precedin; woii, ind a BeceMary adjunct to the well-doing of avery nuiwrj. 
To our friends who have lately entered the hyroenial atate, and are anxiooi ahout the health of their litila 
naponaibilitiea, we advite the preaentation of a oopf of the Nonery Advieer lo the lady directreaa. It coo- 
laina the beat advice to yooi^ wivea and motheia. 



Miaa Mariinean's new work, ** Society m America/' haa eicited hot little carioaity on either aide of tiw 
Atlantic. The oUn nature of her poUtica forbids the enthusiasm of a numerous partisanship^ and the readiof 
publics have not forgotieo the disappointment connected with the journal of a Ibrmer lady visiter. Mm 
Martineau does not permit a childish-like love of country to blind her perceptioQ of the beaotiea of Ameriet 
and its institutions; nor does she daub her pages with the coanest Aanery ibr purposes of a transient sod 
eelfish nature. Her book is philosophically criticaL She is occasionally erroneous, as travellers genersllf 
are, in the assumption of premises from individual cases ; and not unfrequently politically biassed in the tsfH 
4ency of her conclusions. 

Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott is rapidly progressing. It will be a delightfiil woik, arary way wortb^ 
the &me of the great poet and novelist The biographer is fixtunale in the poaseakm oCnaterial of wood«- 
ful quality and qnanttly. 

THE DRAMA. 

A powerful body of musical talent, of the first order, will moat likely appear in the oouise of the eo- 
suing season. By the last advices from London, we undentand that the Woods positively return; tat 
that Mr. Wood declines appearing upon the stage, and has formed an engagement with Mr. Templeton, a 
tenor of considerable power and sweetness, to fill his place in the various operas. Mr. Seguin, a basso of 
some popularity, will also acoompany Mr. Wood, and give assistance to the new productions in which tiiat 
wonderful aaUairiee will appear. Mr. Broogh, it is believed, has concluded a negociation with Miss Shirreft 
and Mrs. Wilson, vocalists of considerable eminence ; and that the musical trio contemplate visiting the 
United States immediately. Forrest, with his young bride, returns for the commencement of the theatrical 
campaign. He will perform at New Tork upon his arrival ; then at Boston, where he has not played for 
several years ; and then present himself to hi^ fellow citizens, rich in the well-eamed glory of his European 
•iame, and confeasedly the first tragedian in the world. 



COSMOGONICAL SQUINTINGS. 

AMERICA. Money not to be smelt under cent per cent General Shaving— «nivenal Barbe^isaH- 
Lynch Law — literal distress — great scarcity of V.'s, X's» L's, and C.*s. No trust but distruat Grsat cat- 
tings up *cause coUing'i down. Every bank like the Mammoth — the specie's extinct 

MEXICO. Losing Texas, and gaining Taxea. Rows ris. Revolution once a snonth. Two FresideDlif 
and a thousand Vices. General row, General discontent, General Bostamenfe. 

POLAND— ^ost. Wo-Iand— present Norland— /«<•*''<• 

SPAIN. Within an ace of loaing her queen by a knave — ^the king no trump. Civil war, Seville orangsSf 
servile courtiers, save^dl ministers, and several Dons done to a dungeon for donning Donna Maria's livery. 

ENGLAND. Nothing moving but stagnation. War with the Church — Radicals running Steeple Chaass- 
Dolorous signs from brother Jonathan, and sine-dollarous remittances. 

RUSSIA. Rasher and rasher. Czar wants to spar, but not such a calf as to take the Bull by the horns^ 
Can't tell whether an autocrat ought to crow or to ciy. 

FRANCE. Louis Philippe doing badly^-daily expecting a bullet-in. All Paris going gunning %tlemo- 
narqye nUlaUique. Vaults groaning with gold, table set with silver— coach plaited with platina, and covered 
with copper to. keep off steel knives, iron muzdee, and leaden balls, because his popularity is in k state of 
pewter-ifaotion. Royalty rolling in riches, and manufacturers in misery. Another revolution hourly expect- 
ad. Puppies pampered, and Lyons starved. 

IRELA^D. Taxes, tythes, and 'taters. Agitators, and their imitators— White boys without a yelh>w-bqy. 
Dosens of families without a thirteener. No rent paid but the Connell rent Onuwe fiiction looking bloe, 
and many a son of Green Eiin without a red herring. Digitized by CjOOg IC 
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THE FRIAR OF DILLOW. 

A MONO-DRAME. 



Scene tike lirsL— The Skirts of a Wood. Time— 
Even. Argwnent-^ThB Friar halietk to refresh. 
He fliogelh reoDdeUye, meralizetb on hit corporal 
noee, hia helly, and other beasts of prey; soberly 
giveth utterance to divere merry-conceited ponder- 
ings ; and discusseth on the wisdom of going by the 
1x^ to the ShrieTe's Lady, who aflsctedi him. 

THE FRfAR. 

I HAVS scared the does in the woodlands, by the 
l)eams of my comfortable nose. I can never come 
near enough the haunch at twiUght* to knock the 
knave over the costard with my ttafT. I lose a matter 
of fife backs a month by this. Well — go to. — ^Hath 
not the comfortable nose its advantages ? — Aye. The 
Togae who came upon me yonder on the hillside I 
aflS-ighled, by enlarging on the sin of despoiling Holy 
Mother Church ; — and speaking of after-life firss, re- 
vealed my mortal nose ^he fled. But am I not des- 
cried in all paths and peregrinations? — ^Yea. The 
good-wives peep through their lattices at night-fall, 
flome half a league off, to a meteor on the hill-top, and 
•hout out, *'Tonder goeth the ghostly friar!*' No 
benieon of mine be upon the bogginess of this land ! 
I am seen, it is said, in fifty diflferent parts of the dio- 
cese within an hour ; when, St. Botolph knows, I am 
singing some sober roundelay in a sequestered nook, 
by brook-side, under willow, three flasks a cooling in 
the waters, one in my hand unbosoming its dainty soul 
onto me, and a spiced cygnet pastry on the green dewy 
^raas, with its rich jelly glittering in the moon-light, 
'twixt my gams — I am a traduced man.— Flasks a 
cooling, said I f Tis true— but still, when had I a cold 
cup f Were I to pat my lips to the great ocean, my 
nose would bob knee-deep therein first, and make the 
waten warm and sickly as the sallow gruel of morti- 
ficatioa, ere I could quaff a mouthful. How got I a 
broken pate from that wittd the grazier the hinder- 
night pastf— Why thos— He fell upon me, by mistake, 
•apposing me to be some unholy rogue who had been 
devouring the llesh of his fiit beeves, and bussing his 
most gamesome wife. 1 could have aqueeied the 
tallow out of him with my quarter-staff, as out of a 
beaten stte(*hag, had { bat fidr pligr. - Bot bow «etdd 
1 see the ehnii in the midoight moonleMdaTkncnf 



And what directed him where to lay his flail with 
effect r—Traly my nose, my treacheroaa nose. — ft iv 
a fire that bums and ooosames my vital oil. I grow 
lean and ghostly; but marvellously nnfriarlike. I am 
barely twenty score, bating my bottle and staff; I have 
seen hpgs of more weight — rarely though — ^but rarely. 
What brought the thief to me last Whittught, when I 
slept under the hawthorn in the valleyf Naught but 
my nose. He thought it was a cold carbuncle, end 
twitching it suddenly, found it to be a blazing toroh. 
He quitted ne with scorched digits. A judgment! n 
judgment! Bat the nightingales sang over me all 
night-— «o they did*-deemiog my nasal beams to ema- 
nate from a bevy of the pretty glow-worms to whom 
they pay court ; but the rogues devour those to whom 
they so pay court; — for had I a pimple unblained 
ftom their rascally beaks when I awoke ? Not one. 
Doth not the Lord Abbot know the depth of my draught 
by the mark on my snout ? Truly ao. There is ever 
a girdle of spices about it, from the surface of the 
tipple, which tells how high the tide of wine hath^ 
arisen, as truly as doth the dirty foam <m the willow- 
bark, the height of the river-waters. Good Lord! in 
how many ale-mugs hath this eternal toast hissed !— 
The sheep's fleece succumbs to the dyer's drug, and 
so hath the innocent lily-white purity of my oUactory 
to the red, red wine. They call it the corporal essence, 
the embodied spirit of the Malmsey butt. And the, 
villain lay-brother, who trims the candles at midnight- 
mass, if I chance to dose and tarry somewhat behind 
my brethron, turns him back muttering curses on the 
half-extinguished wick that stinks in the comer, and 
lo, you! pops his greasy extinguisher upon my feature! 
And once when I was devout in the solitude of my 
usual retreat, the blear-eyed porpus snuffed my nose 
to give more light! Verily I am a colossal' candle; 
but this villanous wick will bum me out at last I 
have heard so little else spoken ot, but my jewel lierer 
for these last twenty yean, that it hath grown to be 
the leading theme of my poor thooghtk Do I not play 
on a lute of four strings t I do ; and they are malmsey, 
venison, the Lord Abbot, and my feature. lliiB laat < 
is my base .'— -upon it do I grumble. Yonder goeth a 
doe, and the sight of her mak^th me a-hmigered.F— 
Wero I not a Biaa, I would &in be a lat back^-(.' 
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love the woodlaDda, and tun happy in bearing a portly 
Iiaunch. I loTe the green leaves, and do moralize 
upon them with all my might^—cHe singeOL) 

Green grow the leaves on the old oak trse ; 

Some grow high, and some grow low ; 
And merrily dance the young leaves high, 

While the oM leaves rot briow. 
They drop a tear, 
On each brother's mossy bier; 
Then merrily daaoe on again ; 

And we, boys, we, 
With the forester agree, 
That leaves are the symbols of men ; 

And the world is an old oak tree. 

I must drink ailer that thoogh, by*r lady must I ! — 
iJb drinketK) Malmsey, I thank thee!^I love the 
green lecves^ as I said, and the soft verdant §)ade. I 
•dmire also to see the soa, with fiosbedr glowing, en- 
luyed face, reeling tipsily homeward* at eventide, 
with bis handmaids, the rieUy attired alouds^ orowd- 
iag around him, and dotifQlly hiding his iafimiiies, 
and easing him- gently to his ooueh. I glory to see 
Um rising on the morrow, feverad, alhimt, and look- 
ing w if he coold drink- op the great ooeao. When 
lie goes to bed latest ho- rises earliest:— 'tis so with 
noB. A hot pillow foUowo much drink, and thirst 
phases indolence. la winter* Dan Phosbos doeth pe« 
aanoe for the siuuner's fieo living ; ho nurseth hin- 
■el^ goes to his repose betimes, and lies abed of a 
moning. l^iey talk of music of the spheres :»I will 
upheld tho position. I have heard the son, when he 
» was half forced, half wheedled to Kis couch, roar mu- 
aically fiyr another flagoiu I should be in the woods 
more, but the rascally does grow lean, and make soch 
■mall paths through the furze now*a-days, that my 
fleece is lorn as I paai} and the briars gore my 
iMuuches; and 1 emboas with blood the love-sick prim- 
jose's maiden face. That irks me. I like the prim- 
lose, and would fain have the virgin immaculate ; — 
' eo would I my own skin; but the thoriM do write 
** Rover" and " Woodman" on it daily. Man hath his 
mgOM and tokens. A bibber bears a beacon in his 
fronw which shows his craft. Were I the Dilfew 
eellarman. the vats should so know me fot their lord, 
in one little maon, that every one of them should be 
on the stoop to bm ; — ^by'r lady should they! I would 
instruct them to duck, and be mannerly, and learn 
tho postuco of obeisaaee. He that was most proud, 
oreot, and burly, would I phlebotomise sans ioter> 
nimion; and so bring him down to the level of his 
feUows' huoilily. Now, aibeit, the Loid Abbot is fat 
and happy, and eateth fiAeen times per diem, and I 
would Aia bo tho Lord Abbot, yet, I would rather be 
bntterer or oeUarmant ftr they chew and quaff with- 
oat oeasiag, and hold domiaioa over beef barona and 
book haunchoi w big and lusty as lay-brotheis; and 
toaa of Malnsey» floater in girth than the superior 
himself k their sulgaotB psofier themselves ibr masttoa- 
tieny and shed their blood gladly as in allegiance 
bomd. Tho Dillow eeUarman should be removed, 
mmll should havohis plaaa^ Tim oraol churl miieth 



water with our wine ! I abhor it in whatever disgniie 
it come unto me. All my fiimily have had a laudaUe 
hate for water, ever since my grsndlather was drown- 
ed. What breedetfa colds, cramps, rheuaatisB^ infi. 
delity, and scepticism, but water f What allays th^ 
rosy fire of the cheek ; what maketh the wilB pnny, 
and the gams limber, but water? Were 1 Pope domi- 
nant, I would excommunicate from among all good 
people, more especially the friars, and most etps> 
cially the good fraternity of Dillow, pitiful waters 
Hath evor villanous, uneasy, restless sect stok, 
whose founder was not a water-drinker? Will I 
trust any man who quafii pore element? Not I. 
Be they not all dangerous? Truly so. Water! I 
tremble in thinking of it ! Is your wine-drinker, your 
hauDCb^over, a rebel, or a heretic? Doth he ove^ 
tum church or state ? Na He eats, drinks, fatteu^ 
'and sleeps; lets the world vrag; and is content Water 
breeds murmuringa. FU have none oTi. Is not isf 
Lard Abbot loyalt Yea. Am not I trae man? Yea 
a^D. We tipple maliu s of t t h arefcw is wafarnBOght 
It is empty, and hath no virttie hi it Am) fiff jw 
base, cowardly hinds, who embrew mixed potation, 
and marry tho noble son of the grape, whose robs ii 
purple and glorious, to the naked, immodest daQghta 
of the rock, they merit pains and penalties, — ^many 
do they! I will be found on the topmost twig of the 
mountain ash— 1 will be seen lending my sole tooth to 
another, when I am about to chew pudding myself 
— ^I will be detected in any other most improba- 
ble feat, ere I belabour, and thwack, and 0Te^ 
come the brook's tears, with the rope of roaloBsey. It 
is cowaidly. Let the lily Nlrink her dew-drop and 
grow paler! Let the colorob hie to her rivulet, aod 
moan, and moo, and be melancholy in the hawthon! 
But let man go to his rundlet, or his flagon, and hit 
heart shall laDgh,and his countenance rejoice, and hie 
noso— truly, though, his nose, blaaing so terridly, is i 
misery consequent. There wss a maggot in mine a^ 
Wednesday, and the Lord Abbot said it was the fint 
aalamander his eyes had seen. Marry too! I an 
perforce driven to sleep under the cistern, lest any 
sadden combustion should occur from ray inflammable 
feature, and endaager Dillow ! {He auigeth.) 



The nose— the nose-— the ghostly 

The nose of the holy friar ! 
It scares tho does, as forth he goes, 

Through fany biako and briar. 

I must drmk again! (Hs drtiiXwa.) Flask, thou sit 
on the wane ! What the fiend makes the women » 
fund of this rose of my garden, this fumaco of fle^ 
andbkwd? They are light— light — vanities all. The 
dames of the shire flatter around it, like moths about 
a candle ; and if they be singed, oan I help it? Nc 
Hero is this dainty doe of that antlered bock, ths 
.High-Shrieve, to whom I am now going' — wearing the 
darkness of the night as a doak— does aha think ( «» 
carnal, aad afiect her body? It is her buttery ao^ 
wine-bin I visit, not their misireak ** Sweet, tender 
chicken!" quoih I, aad she thinks I am lauding ber; 
whaOiMiii Bridfet betada nai I an thioktof ^ 
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mgiit kmt- the yoong oqwn ! '* Soothing, raptuiow 
wml" quoth I asMH, omI the ihiieiBi gnneray for 
tbo ewnapli— Bt! Bat, Lord, lir! it» tbe boltlo's deli- 
oito cla€k*el|ic)i>I' speak of, ao it ii aixMit to giro op 
d» glwot' which IB spiffit-^to 1117 cup. (He tingeth.)' 



ChMsk! elaok! ibaclnchiao 
Tho old bUcfc ben tbM't bvoody. 



i»y; 



Sfa^mF 0^ botttarenhidoth no that I an wra atbint 
(ftdrtfiML) Jt a»— St. Thonao of Dillow delond 
Bo!--HNM of tho oU blaofc hon'a moot aScotioiwio 
fWffWjwr- Botsowibrthiowiieoftho8hfiov«! As 
ftv UiD*-&o ▼iUain Shrievo*-! boar hin a bittor 
gndga^and will make oath upon my quailoMtaff and 
bolde, 10 do bim woam octtrry tiiok* I will, (ib nag- 



He hm named a ladf of hij 

The Shoiiff of Gleiieiolanhin; 
fihe'eiair and poitiy» ftaak and ftee ; 
And riMwto leve'diaifii fien her bamy o'e^Me^i 
0*0? woodlaad and hoadlaod,iaf oive»the lea,. 

To the eeU of the holy Friar. 
The Avea llowi, the Shrieve'e man loen^ 

He?e gene ftr a night and a day; 
While green gram giowa^ the daintioit doee 

Will gamboi and firiek whoa tho keeper'e away. 
Hevghl daUow! iallow! 
The deer leaveo the oid fiatn, to enwch by the mallow. 

I will driiji[, and bvdge. (Hb drinketh.) The Ihik io 
DOW a hoUow friend. By this time the Shriere'a kdy 
it watching for me at the lattice. If I cnm the bog, 
which is my nearer path, myriads of willo'-wiep devile 
will aanil and ■inge me, ae the bearer of an inter- 
lo|«ng Jack-lantern— to wit, my none— a treipaeung 
light on their domains. Well, go by, Tbomail — thy 
innocence protect thee J By the bog I will gos— •there 
if a footpath wherewith I am paeung well aeqaainted 
—die way round iilong, and my lege rebel agaioet it 
Now would I foiii marry a maiden yene of mine own 
piaaent procreation, lo the lusty old stave I have just 
tiowled, and which I have known to be sole and a 
bacfaoloi for those forty years past ; but truly, for the 
monent, I laok the fringe of rhyme to my thonghis. 
I most think upon, and carol lome bootelrie or drawer's 
ballad, dmt if there be any late pasaen» they laay not 
suBpeet it is a monk who is moving aooss the bog at 
lOiBk Sing I must to cheer me. (Bii UHgtlk) 

The hind's wifo hath asmat^ mouth, 
HeleftitUJy-fair,ah! 
Bat believe be most, . 
Tis the cake's buna crust; 
Though the tinker hath been there, ah 
<[! |iir>%flm, fllankya, dink, olinkt 
Ding! dong! 
The whole day loogi 
Cionies, paai the jgnua round. 
And let the tinker drink. 
(TAe iPner f«ee4 o» Ats tsej^ IftaeeoroBiiv,) 



SetM t&r SJ^eond:— The Bog ; wherein the Friar, hav* 
ing gone aside from the true path, halh, in past, 
sunk. He still veoteth trope and metaphor; but 
chanteth no roundelay. 

THE FRIAR. 

Now am I bek^deep in this dastsidly swamp .^-^ 
Here do I. abide like a wieefced ship, with a lantoni 
of distrew, my glimnMring mise, beaming fiom mf 
prow: and the w h o ruwm wili*o'wisps, that eke so 
foaily danced jigs to my rotmdelay, have suddenly 
deserted me in my sinhing smtet The ftlee fieoda 
flitted round sse in my glory, but now that I an 
cone mrto the dirt, have suddenly left me to mine 
own reaouroes, the light of nine awn peak ; whese 
utmost beam fliea no further than my last full flask ; 
whksh being jerked ftom my clutch as I flopped intn 
thie iniqnitoos mire, liee jost an inch beyond' myi 
utmsm reaeh, and sinks gradoaiUy befofe my eyen; 
AamraBOCT, the Frinoe of these fonl wilda, halh 
a night of Mielry below in bis hallsr and, laokfar 
light, bath-here inveigled, to use me aa a Uviag Ohi- 
manation. I shall dfopsnoii, fothomsdoep, when ail 
iepreparedibr my reception, into my alloliedsoeket4ike 
a Alt candle. I will aight*waad«r no more^ on' I do 
esonpe this pugatoiy. Shall I dip my nose new, and 
make dry land of' Ihie^enf Truly would I in ooll^ 
defonee, but that the vicinity of water to my lip, eaali 
me into villanoos qualms. I am afflicted with hydro- 
phobia for my iniquities, and can no more lap water 
than a bitten dog. Oh! proboscis! proboscis! beast 
that thou art, wilt thou never abate thy wrath f The 
creature hath been growing pregnant as it were, yea 
laifor end more laige daily, for these months past. I 
look to ese the beast delivered anon, of a young Awora 
Borealis, or a litter' of bog-fires. And so near doCh 
furious fiery torment abide unto my lips, that they are 
parched as the very deserts over which sitteth the 
fiery sun of Afric. Now is my Lord Abbot regaling 
on aome cygnet pie, and pastries of cold veal, imbedded 
in savoury jelly. And now hath he buried nine-tenths 
and a fraction of his large face, in that carved goblet, 
whose rim hath so oftl»n indented these cheeks. And 
now he finisheth his draught, and smaeketb his satis- 
fied lips, which twang with a moist chirrup; alas ! the 
while, mine do rattle here, like parched pumpkine!— 
Up to my girth in slush! I am as much out of mine 
element, aa frog in flannel ! — And now is friar John 
envying the good cheer which he thinks I am enjoying; 
and, lo! I envy him hia puny cup of impoyerished 
wine. Hath this villanous SherifiT removed land* 
marks, and brought me hera so? Well! well! I have 
plagued him. Onee he sewed me in a sack, and by 
pulley and rope hitched me to a thick tenter-hook^, 
intending to drown me at nightfoll. But behold, no 
sooner was he gone, than the bag broke and raleaaod 
me^ What did I f Iiremember me well to hate put a 
fot living pig of his own in my place, sewed up the 
cicatrice, and when he, with horse and man, laboan 
and fear, aoul-irkiag and bodyeweat, had toasod said. 
sach and pig into the mill<atraam, who stood beAie 
hii hnirified gpae laughing en the other bank! Tnkf 
I, Thomas of DiUow. Did he not let fly an arrow aft 
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my bald 100006 f He did ; and it glanoed therefrom 
at hailstone from rock, and slew hit beet palirejr by 
my Bide. He has oftentimes vowed, that did he ever 
have me in his power again, he would stow me away 
in a full butt of malmsey.' Oh! that 1 were in his 
power even now ! This I do wish most devoutly I — 
Many and defend us ! What voices be these ? The 
whoreson Shrieve and his lean myrmidons, by our 
ladykin .' Thomas, thou art in jeopardy.' And yet 
they cannot be in quest of me, or they would not be 
so superfluous as to oome with torches. Well, go by.' 
By my faith, though, they approach ; and are armed 
with flails! I must attempt another struggle. Vouch* 
safe, O bog! to relent and soften, that I may wade 
through thee ; or harden thine heart utterly, that I may 
walk over ihee ! By flsh or flesh, water or land ! It 
ie inezonble. I lack a wain-horse for each leg, and 
a whole team for my carcass. Eh ! me ! the miseries 
of this sublunary world! Goby! Thomas! Mass! 
Thou movest, man ! What joy have we in this vale 
of tears Y-^Soh! I may as well travel east as west, ibr 
that way lies my flask. Saint Peter help me ! i out 
through it no faster than a flail would a Welch cheese. 
They come, too— 4he ban of Mother Chnroh be on 
'em ! Wera it good food now, this vile bog, I would 
make my way through it, as horse through hay-mow 
«-eat ! eat ! eat ! (7^ Friar JUundereth en, in tUeiU 
tribuUUion and dimny—ai Itnglk, hs dUappearelh.) 



Scene the Third. — ^The Friar, who was taken by the 
Shrieve and his men in the Bog, and by them thrust 
into a Malmsey vat, and there kept for seven day^, 
is BOW at large in his old .haunts about the woods, 
venting his roundelays and quaint conceits again. 

THE FRIAR. 

Now I am like unto some tipsy vat, that, newly 
filled with wine, hath leaped in its intoxication upon 
a brace of ale-kilderkins ; and using them as legs, wan- 
dered forth among the verdant woodland glades. How 
fresh and handsome is the morning! (He ringeth.) 

The lark is high in the silver cloud. 

The moon's cold reign is done; 
He wakes the doe with his carol loud; 

Tis he first sees the sun. * 
Heigh ! Jug! He merrily sings. 

The larklings all are bare! 
He shakes the dew from his dappled wings, 

And flies aloof from care. 

I have let out my girdle, little by little, to the last 
eye, as a man doth the cireambelt of his conscience < 
and my paunch still aches and groans with retention. 
An' my belt should break, I must assuredly go to 
pieces like an unhooped butt If I be not grown big* 
ger, within the seven days that I have revelled in the 
Shrieve*s cellar, than the Lord Abbot and any five of 
the holy fiatemity conjunct, then is my Lord Abbot 
the stalk of a oowslipi and in sooth, when I saw him 
last, he measured three yards about, bating his thumb. 
I darken an acre of ground as I stand, casting a Ug 



broad shadow before me, which is cleft in twain by 
the beams of my nose, w a dark valley is parted by t 
clear, bright rivulet; on the blink whanof, repoie 
doseens of fawns that eke so foared me, dapping their 
velvet noses into that streak of light, and marvellillg 
to find no liquid, but scarcely endurable heat there in- 
stead. I am malmsey from crown to sole. I will 
prick my little finger, and placing it as a dug in the 
mouth of each in rotation, by the mere suction, the 
strong juice thereof, intoiicate five friaia and a vintner 
in an hour. Let me sink into the marsh again, and 
jubilate while I sing, so that I may egain be taken by 
that wittol, the Shrieve, and encased in a malmsey 
vat. The rogue wondered, and his antlers stood erect, 
when I made so little resistance to that sweet impri- 
sonment. If I die, let my coflin be an old vat Die!— 
What the fiend business hath death with nsel I never 
wronged him. Aye, but Thomas, thon owest him a 
debt You ]ie,sirfah! I have paid him by instal- 
ments; to wit, orisons, Teepers, fostings, mortificationB, 
and what not Go to! He hath a many crediton, 
and if I owe him aught, he may forget to call npoo 
me, in my eosey noojc by the green drooping willow 
of the valley-stream. After he (the Shrieve) deemed 
me incorpmate and melted into the mafansey, wiiich 
doubdess he reckoned to enrich with my valoaUs 
juices, cenfes me the villain and his man at midnight, 
pale, poweriess, and quaking, and shaking like my 
lady's little and fourth finger, when taking her morn- 
ing cop, after having drank unusually deep over night ; 
with fear and trembling opened they the vessel where- 
in they had encased me; when deep in the centre, like 
fire in cave, gleamed full and dealing my ruby pro- 
boscis upon them ! ** Goodden ! Goodden ! Son Shrieve f 
quod f, <*and many thanks for your good cheer; I have 
drunk up your malmsey, and for these last three hours 
have been sore athiist; but I knew thon wouM'st cal- 
culate to half a day, the time thy wine would take 
me drinking; I reposed me upon my arithmetic! Lo! 
you, I have sucked my imbued frock, during these 
three purgatorial hours, until it is as dry as charooaL" 
But did the Shrieve tarry, or his man, think you? Noc 
they; but out they ran, the last in loud afifright, and 
the first in mute despair at my obstinate retention of 
life. He was wont in the autumn to accuse his wife 
of entertaining me, whensoever her cheek blushed at 
his eventide return, deeming that soft crimsoa, the rosy 
reflection of the .lately departed sun, namely, this gk>- 
rioils lord of my countenance. Out rolled I, with 
pahns extended as land-nets to gather prey as I passed ; 
and crossed his threshold, bearing a pastry in either 
hand, a chicken in my stomach, and a savory duckling 
enduring the process of aummaiy mastication in my 
mouth ; and by ihe Abbot of Dillow's thumb — a mighty- 
oath — ^I swear, that malmaey oozeth from me now at 
all pores, faster than I imbibed it in the vat I fear 
to return, lest my fevered brethren shonld roll me into 
the oeUar and tap me. I am fiiU of wine to the skia, 
as a huge grape. Let no bee sting me, I entreat U* 
I should ascend a moleliill now, (and I may, being on- 
able to see my footing, because of my enlarged girth») 
I sbenld squash, like an overripe pear in my descent 
therefimn. I mast be gfngeiy ef myself, aa cat on- 
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owd to calerwaii]iiig, upon dlppeiy houM-top. HO- 
loeki will I exoreiM and pot down within three league^ 
at my fiiet leisure. I would ntther meet a mountain 
than a molehill. Qti«r«f yon will eay. TValy, theni 
yoar moantain it viiiUet and not a matter to be etuni- 
Ued over. But for your mdebiU— ogh! 'tis adange^ 
008 engine of the blind enemy, the beast that burrows, 
to an iaoAensive man who is portly. Good Lord!— 
How merrily did I awaken the tipsy echoes of the cel- 
lar ftota the womb of that sweet vat (Ks nr^tth.) 

Heigh! DaflydowndUlo! 

In the brook weeps the willow;— 

My pillow, my pillow, 

Is a ruddy wine billow: 

Sing ho! for sweet charity! 

In the laughing yonog rill, oh! 

Plays the leaf of the wiUow; 

The Friar of Dillow 
Cools his nose in the bUlow: 
He bathes in a tun of malmsey! 

I will be fi)nnd in the marsh again ; lor the Shrieve» 
u I noted, hath yet another end a sioaier vat of wine. 

(UsgoeCft OR.) 



Scene the 'Fourtk^^Bk oea— The Friar discusseth 
with hiaswlf on homelyn topics,— to wit, his belly 
and other matten. 

TH£ FRIAR. 

Is iat a aymbol of folly f An' it be, Thomas, thoa 
vt, bating one, the biggest lackwit within the green 
circambelt of the English seas; end that one is the 
Loid Abbot — I hope to outgrow him yet, hut I have 
been stunted hiihertow— Is ftt a symbol of folly ) Not 
M, Goodman Pottlebmin. What sayth the woodman 
of the pordy buck? Matuially, that the beast is a 
iKiek of wisdMB, and provident and witty beyond his 
followBi or how came he iaiter than they f— Respond, 
tboumanof ktbl Canst thou blow down that argu- 
ment by thy puny breath?— Never!— I will lie on my 
back, and mocalice on my belly. It surpasiee the force 
•od extent of way arithmetio to count up the head of 
good venison that have been folded in this pen. 1 wUl 
Maintain that a round paunch is productive of good- 
it amounta to a nortification of the flesh. Presuming, 
now, that I were eamal (and it would be horrible pre- 
somptioa personaily so to presume, and heresy direct 
against tho church general,) but preeuming so, could I 
kirn the molberry lip of my pulpy hostess of Dillow— 
bating she were forward and sinful as myself? Not 
I; for lo! my paiueh inierferea; and, were she carnal- 
ly to asaauU me, ia it not a barricado against her in- 
nede— anless I be (which 8t Botolph pievent) of 
equal aridity with herself? I rapoee me in safety 
behind this biUock. I defy thei»— the women aU— I 
da. 1 nmtmbu me once though, for fleah is weak, 
and if we sinned not upon oceasioo, wlmt should we 
have 10 vepem oC and pragr for, and mortify eunelvee 



about? And upon what reesonable excuse should we ' 
indulge in those fastings wherein our souls delight, 
and which our bodies abominate, but for the peccadillo 
occasional, abrupt, involuntary, or roedio-veoial ? I re- 
member me once, therefore, when mine host was 
drowsy, and nodding over his empty cup. (which, hea- 
ven help me, I had reduced to that forlorn situation fur^ 
tively.) he avoided travelling bedwaid, fearing some 
amorous bussings 'twixt me and his beloved—for there 
was no goeet on the hearth stone, bating myself. I, no- 
tiag this, enlarged upon my pitiable case, and proved, by 
the evidence of action, the impomibility of reaching a 
wall with my lips, against which my promontory shot 
out; and away went mine host contented to his rug 
and pillow. Mine boeteu laughed, for weaoen are 
wicked, and their ways are naught, and they doat on 
these roguish quips and pranks; and the HMNnent he 
was gone, we conjointly essayed to kiss. Truly we 
succeeded, to mine infinite wonder and amaie; for be- 
hold, i and mine host had not reckoned on the difier- 
ence 'twixt a wall perpendicular and devoid of amo- 
rous inclinations, and the flexible form of a warm and 
pliant wench intent upon a frolic. She coiled, did she 
— and stood a tipioe— and laughed— «od my icy re- 
solves were thawed* and I waxed warm, and petition- 
ed for a second sisterly greeting! " Shall I give him 
i|nother?" hallooed she to her liege marital in the bed. 
above, who, thinking she spoke of a flaggon of wine, 
roared in reply, " Aye— aye/' and the greeting, with 
much stifled laughter, was accorded me. And a third 
and fourth obtained I, with the same interrogatory and 
consent; until, at length, after the thirteenth, the mor- 
tified and sleepy host, at the tail of his ** Aye— «ye," 
—cried *' Give the holy friar as many as be can cany." 
From that time we reckoned without our host. But 
this was all in pure waggery on her part, and mere 
indulgence of that spirit of innocent wickedness 
wherein women delight ; for I will maintain that host- 
ess to be a paragon — that if there is no virtue in her, 
there is virtue in no woman ; for, when I demanded a 
nineteenth with more warmth than became me it may 
be, she coolly put me aside, and bade me hasten home 
and quench my face in cold water, and sip a pipkin of 
oat4>rath, and say my prayers, and lay me down on the 
cold flags of my dormitory. Moreover tban this, pro^ 
montory of mine own especial creation, thou afibrdest 
a cushioH, whereon to repose the arms, when thy bearer 
is devout; and besides this — but by the Lord, belly, 
thou achest horribly in this position, and I will post- 
pone my discourse upon thee until some better occa- 
sion. (He rtJs^A with tore tr<nail) I know not how 
it is, but when a man begins to grow bulky, fat is 
thrust upon him with most oppressive celerity. A smaU 
belly attracts into it more flesh, as doth a young muck- 
heap more muck. I remember me, when my noee 
was just shooting forth and blushing at the extreme 
point like a young rose, then did my stomach first bud ; 
and long 'ere the first was full blown, the latter had 
reached ila present girth and consequent celebrity. I 
will race with Hupert Hacksou, or the swif\eet he la 
Dillow, so that the stariiog post be at the brink, and 
the goal at the foot of a smooth hill. I will lay me 
down, and by mere indolent rolling, outstrip him ■ 
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makiag ao effiirt, but vamiiwhing him bjr mtie lo- 
tmdity. What a hotad wouail will there be made in 
the inooceDt hoBom of the greea earih, when I am 
buried. I reckon upon having a .volcano epiout &om 
mf nose ; tiiily a glorioua monument it will be; hut a 
«d affliction for this good land. Ijet the so^es in 



olfice look to it^and.buiy me where the fiefyjaw frm 
mjr monumentei eraier.eball depopninte no. town. l«et 
them look lo it,.! aay^ — ^What wnnd was that?— Tke 
' voiee of the releotoiy bell— -jour dinner-bell, rv^binkm 
yield* most eiceUent muaic, J will attend &Ughoit)y 
iHs^^mkouQ J.C. 



RETRENCHMENT. 

A TALE OF OTHER GIJMB6, 1M7T SUITABLE TO PBMBDfT TIAf£a 



€ov year ceat according to your cloth, ia an eld 
maikn aad a wise one ; and if people will only equare 
Ibeir ideaeaoeording to their circunMtaacM.how mnofa 
happier might we all he ! If we only would <x«ie 
dewn a peg or two in oar notions, in aoeordance with 
Mnr waning ^anes, happineaa would be always 
within our reach. It is not what we have, •r what we 
Iwve net, which adds or subtracts from our felieity. 
It is the kmging lor more than we have, the envy- 
ing of those who possen that move, and the vrish 
t»«ppear m the world of mors eeaseqoenee than we 
veaMy ave, whioh destrey onr peace ef mind, and 
•^penmally lead to r«mi. 

I never witnemed a man sabBitting to circum- 
elmiees with good humour mid good sense, so remaiic- 
aMy as in my friend Alexander Willemott When I 
fat met htm, since our school days, it was at the 
dose of the war : he had been a large contractor with 
govemment for army clothing and accoitrements, and 
was said to have realized an immense fortune, although 
his accounts were not yet settled. Indeed, it was said 
that tbey were so vast, that it would employ the time 
•of six clerks, lor two years, to examine them, previous 
to the balanee^heet being struck. As I observed, he 
had been at school with me, and, on my return from 
-die East Indies, I called upon him to renew our old 
atoquaintance, and congratuUte him upon his soocesB. 

*' My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you, 
Ton mnst come down to Belem Castle ; Mrs. Wille- 
niott will receive you with pleasure, I'm sure. You 
ihall see my two girls." 

I consented. Tl^e chaise stopped at a splendid man- 
sion, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried ser- 
vants. Every thing was on the most sumptuous and 
magnificent scale. Having paid my respects to the 
lady of the bouse, I retired to dress, as dinner was 
nearly rssdy, it being then half-past seven o'clock. It 
was eight before we sat down. To an observation that 
I made, expremiog a hope that I had not occasioned 
the dinner being put ofli; Willemott replied, " on the 
contrary, my dear Reynolds, we never sit down until 
tbout this hour. How people can dine at four or five 
o'clock,'! cannot conceive. I could not touch a mouth- 
foi." 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the eneo- 
•mimBM which were its due. 

* Do not be afraid, my dear-lellew— 4Dy eeok is an 
«rf»ste esfmorvKnotre— « regular Cordon INeM. Y«tt 
may eat-nny thing wifhont fear of indi g s s t i e n . How 



people can live tipon the English ceotaery of the pre- 
sent day, I cannot conceive, i seldom dine out tat 
fear of being poisoned. 'Depend open it, a good oook 
lengthens your days, and no prioe is loo> great to en- 
sure one." 

When the ladies retired, being alene, we entered 
into friendly cenvemaiion. I eaprassed my admiialion 
of his daugbten, who certainly were very handsoBie 
and elegant girls. 

'* Very true ; they are mere than passahle," replied 
he^ * We have had many ofiers, but not such as to 
come up to my expectations. Baronets are cheap now-a- 
days, and Irish lords sm nothings { I hope to setdo 
them coraibrtably. We shall see. Try this clarets 
you'll find it eieellant, not a headache^in a hqgshanri 
of it Bow people can drink |iart,.l€aimaft imagiM.*' 

The next morning he proposed that 1 should talda 
round the park with him. I acceded, and we set off 
in a handsome open eaniage, with four grays, ridden 
by postillions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling 
along, be observed, '* In town we must of coarse driva 
bnt-a |n«r, but in the country I oevergo oat wiiiioiM iear 
homes. There is a spring in lour homes whieh is de- 
lightful ; it makes your spirits elastic and yon feal 
that the poor animals ate itot at hard labour. Rather 
than not drive fiMir I would preler to slay -at home.'* 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in eaoh anMisa- 
menis, passed away one «f the most plea s an t weekathat 
leverremembeied. Willenmttwoenottheleastaller* 
ed— «he wee as friendly, as sinoeie, as o p en ' h eaitod,aB 
when* beyateehoel I left him, pleeaerf with faia 
pneperily, and ^acknowledging that he-w«s wall da- 
serving of it, alihe agh his ideas had amom^d anth m 
scale of oagnilioenee. 

I want to India whan my leave expiied, and waa 
abasnt about ftoryean. On my retam, [•inq«ired'aA 
ter my (Hend Willemott, aqd was trid' that his «iiw 
crnnsiances and expeetotionahad been' greatly altafad. 
From many eanses, such as a change in the govern- 
ment, a demand 'for aeonomy, end the weidlag af-fcie 
contracts, having beendiierenily rmidered frsm what 
Willemott had supposed their meaning to be, laige 
iteios bad been struck oat of his balan ce eheet, and.fia- 
Btoad of being a maiienaife* he was now « | 
with a handsome property. Beleos Caetle<had 
soM/and hetiow lived at Riehmond, as^hoipi table as 
ever, and was ooaMdared a great addition to the 
neighbonihoed. I toekthe eaiiieat oppotmaifty ofgo- 
iag down to see him. *' Ob, my dear lieymlds,>this 
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■ imiif kind' of fon t» eoow wittioat invitalkm. Yoor 
waam m mdftjoid bad imU ftirad, ibr it was slept in 
ito«go. Come— Mm. Wiileaiott will be de- 
ktosMyon." 

I Ibnnd.the girU. still umiMined, bnt thegr ware yet 
ymng. QTbe whole hmiky appeared aa eonteotad, and 
bapnr, nad aa friendly, ea befiwe. We aat down to 
dinner •t.ais o^cleck; tbe iboCman and the eoacbinan 
anaoded. The dinner w« good, bat not by Ihe orliila 
€x trao rdi n ai r e , I pmiaed every thing. 

" Yen," rafdied he, "ahe is a very food coik; the 
vm$ee the aeUdity of the Engliah, with the d^icacy 
«f the F«aMh lare, and, allo^ether, I think ita deddtd 
mfrmmmmi. iane is qoiie a treaawa/' After dinner 
hn'Ohanrved, *• Of ooufae yon know I have aoU Bekaaa 
Gartle, nod fednoad my ebtablishsftent ? OoTernHent 
have not treeted me fairly, but i am at the mercy of 
commiaaHmerB ; and a body of men will do that, 
which, as iodividuals, they would be ashamed oC-^ 
The iact is, the odiom is borne by no one in partica- 
lar, and it is only the sense of shame which keeps us 
honeai, Vm afield. However, here yon see me, with 
a comlbruble /brtane, and always happy to see my 
friends, espscially my old schoolfellow. Will yon 
take pert or claret. The port is very 6ne, and ee is 
the clareL By-the-by, do yon know— I'll let you into 
a family secret; Louisa is to be married to a Colonel 
WUler-«o ftoBiOetU jMteh. It km omda m aU 
happy." 

The next day we drove m»l set in an opsD car- 
riage an beibie, but in n efaariDt and with a ^xiir tf 
hofteem 

" Theae are handaorae hoiaea," obaerred I. 

" Tea,'* replied he, << I am fimd of good honM ; and, 
as I only k:eep a pair, I have the best There is a 
certain degree of pretension in four hormt, I do not 
mneh like : it appears as if you wished to overtop 
your neighbouts." 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted 
his hospitable roof. A severe cold, caught that win- 
ter, induced me to take the advice of the physicians, 
and proceed lo the south of France, where 1 remained 
two years. On my return, I wm informed that Wille- 
mott had apeeulnied, and had been nnlaoky on the 
Stock Exchange ; that he had left Eiehmond. mid waa 
now living at CJnphaai. The next day I ant him 
near the Eicfaange. , 

- Reynolda, I am happy to see you. Thompson told 
me that yon had come bade. If not better engaged, 
eome down to see me ; I will drive you down at fbar 
o'cfeek, if that win suit** 

It suited me very well ; and, at four o'oloeli, I met 
him, aeeording to appointment at a livery stable over 
the Iron Bridge. His vehicle was ordered out; it waa 
a phaeton drawn by two long-tailed ponies-^lloge- 
ther a very neat concern — we set off at a rapid pace. 

"They atep oot weU, don*t they ? IKTe shall be 
down in plenty of timeto pat on a pair of shoes by five 
o'clock, which ia oar dtimer lune. Late dinnen don't 
agree with me— th^ produce indigestion. Of oouiae 
yon know that Louisa jboa a little boy.'* 

I did JMI( ; hot eongiatoUited him. I 

'^ Vea; and has no«,gQih»oot to India wilhher hue- 1 



Btfary ianho engsged te he Mnied«-« mtf 
good matches Bflr. Rivers, in the kw. He haa hmm 
called to the bar this year, and pn>miaM watt. They 
wHl be a Utde pmehed at iiiat, inn we mqa tmne ss h a t 
we can do lor them." 

Weeaa pp e d at a neat roar ef heusaa, I tibtget tfan 
name, and, aa we drove up» the eervant, tfiaenlynMi 
servant, came out and took the poniea roond to the 
ssaUe, wMle the amid leoelved my lu gg age , and oam 
or- two paper baga, containing « few eEUaa ftrlfae «e* 
oanan. I wai nwt with ike aaBo winrtk aa «nil 
by Mn. Wiilen»tt The >ho«ae waa amallihnt viaif 
neat ; die ranmanis ofibimar giandcwr ap pea red hntn 
and there, in one or two little articlea, ihf<oafilae af 
the Indy. We aatdown at flwa o'eleek'lo a^rfaiii<diii> 
ner, andwen attended by the lbotnian,^wfae had nri^ 
bed down the poniea and pnUed on Wa Hvery. 

^ A good, plain cook ia the beat thing after all," ob- 
served Willemott '* Your fine cooks won't condaaoend 
to roast and boil. Will yon take some of this sirloin t 
the under-cut is excellent My dear, give Mr. Sey- 
i«Dlda eome Yorkshire pudding." 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott 
told me, very unooncemedly of his kaaea. 

•''K waa my own fault" said he ; *« I wished to maka 
up a little sum for the girls, and, risking what they 
would have had, I left them almost pennylem. How* 
ever, we ean alwaya command a bottle of port and a 
beeftteak, and what more in this world oan yea have t 
WiU yon take parser whi(e9~I have no^aret loofiec 
yon. 

We finished our port, bnt I could perceive do dif> 
ference in Willemott He was just as happy and aa 
cheerful aa ever. He drove ine4o town the next day. 
During our drive, he obaerved, <'I like poniea, they 
are so little trouble ; and I profor them to driving onn 
horse in this vehicle, as I o^n pat my wh(k;iQddau|^ 
ten into it It's selfish to fcffp a eanifge £at youiaelf 
alone, and nne hovw in • fboff^wheeled donUe ahaiaa 
appears like an impontioQ upon the peer aaimfd.** 

I went to Scotland, and remained aboat a year.-* 
'On my return, I feond that my fiiend WilleBMdt had 
again shifted his quarters. He waa at Brighten ; and 
! having nothing better to do, I pnt myaelf in die 
*'Timea," and arrived ftt dM Bedford "HeML It waa 
I not until after aome inquiry, that I could fhid ont hia 
addreas. At last I obtained it in a respectable, bnt not 
fashionable part of this overgrown town. Willfmott 
received me just as before. 

** I have no spare bed to ofier yon, but yon mnaC 
breakfast and dine with as eeeff day. Our honae ia 
small, but it's very ooaUbrtaUa, and Itrigjhtsu ia a very . 
convenient place. You laaoar iiary ia nntrioi. A 
good place in the eouits was fiir sale, and my wifii 
and I agreed to purchase it fbr Rivers. It has reduced 
us a little, but they are very comfortable. I have re- 
tired from business altogether; in fact e» my dangh* 
ters are both married, and we have enough to live 
upon, what can we wish fbr more 7 Brighton ia very 
gay, and alwaya haaltl^y ; and, aa tot eexrlegm end 
horses, they are of no use here; they are to he had at 
every comer of the atrMtf." 

I accepted hie inviiatioa to dinaar. A .pariour* 
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■Mid wuted, but every thing, altboogh Tery pUin, 
WM dean and comfortable. 

"I have ■till a bottle of vrine for a friend, Rey- 
■oMt," nid Wttlemott, aller dinner, « bat, for my part, 
I prefer tohukey-ioddif. It agrees with me better.^- 
Here*s to the health of my two girli, God bleas them, 
and enocem to them in life." 

•' My dear Willemott," said I, " I take the liberty of 
-an old friend, hot 1 am so astonished at year philoao- 
|ihy, that I cannot help it. When I call to mind 
Belam Caatle* your large establiahment. your luxuries, 
you French cook, and year stud of cattle, 1 wonder 
«t yonr contented state of mind under soch a change 
of etrcuB^stances." 

'* I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow," replied 
he. " I never could hav« believed, at that time, that 
1 could live happily under such a change of ciicum* 



but the foct is, that although I have been t 
contractor, I have a good conscience ; then, my wifr 
is an excellent woman, and provided she eees me and 
her daughters happy, thinks nothing about herself; 
and, further. I have made it a rule, aa I haTe beea 
going down hill, to find reasons why I should be 
thankful, and not discontented. Depend upon it, Rey- 
nolds, it is not a loss ef fortune which will affect yov 
happineas, as long as yon have peace and love at 
home." 

I took my leave of WiUemo)t and hie wife, with 
respect ss well as regard; convinced that there wtf 
no pretended indifference to worldly advantages, thst 
it was not that the grapes were soor, but that be hsd 
learned the whole art of happineas, by being content- 
ed with what he had, and by ■* cutting his coat ac- 
cording to his cloth." 



THE CREWLESS SHIP. 



BY CATHAftINK B. WATXftlfAN. 



DnirriNo befo9» the winds of Heaven, 

A floating vesael came ; 
No sound was heard, no signal given 

To tell the unknown's i 



Alone, widiout a guide, it rode 

Upon the billows' foam ; 
None knew whose feet its decks had trode ; 

None knew the lone ship's home. 

Dark sea weeds fringed its heaving sides, 

Bath'd by the ocean's surge ; 
The deep, low mannuring of the tides 

Came like its fnneral dirge. 

A fiail and weary thing, at last 

It anchor'd in the bay ; 
That which had brav'd the tempest's blast, 

TVambled amid the spray. 

No mother stood upon the shore. 

With wild and straining eye ; 
No breeze a sister's welcome bore ; 

No brother's heart beat high. 

For that kme ship no father's gaie 

In earnest love doth reach f 
No pUgfated maid of earlier days 

Stands watching on the beach. 

Alone, abandon'd .to the breeze, 
Where waves and winds entwine. 

Its course had been o'er mountain seas. 
Its home, the swelling brine. 

Why came it to a stranger land 

To tell its tale of woe f 
Why sought it not the loving band 

Where kindred bosoms glowf 



Why mother, from his hearth of homer 

Took it thy bey from theef 
Why did it cleave the billows' foam^ 

To lay him in the sea t 

Pray, fotber— for thine age's pride* 

Thine eldest bom, and brave, 
Sleeps far below the shining tide ; 

His pall, the smiling wave. 

Weep, sister — for the fireside seat 

Can never more be fiU'd ; 
That voice's music, once so sweet. 

In ocean's bed ii still'd. 

Brave brother, in the noble chase. 

His step is not with thine ; 
The bright and proudest of thy race 

Is sleeping 'neath the brine. 

Toung maiden, who art breathing now 
To heav'n thy hope and pray'r, 

Weep— for the sea weeds o'er his brow. 
Twine with his raven hair. 

Darkness is round the household hearth; 

Qnench'd is its happy fire ; 
Mother^— he is not of the earth. 

Thou'st lost thy son, fond aire. 

These are thy tidings, crewless bark ! 

Theae the sad tales it brings. 
Which make our boaoms* lamps grow dark 

And wither life's best springs. 
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A MEMOIR OP PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 

FREELY TRANSLATED FROM TJSE FRENCH OF MARMIER. 

BY H. HEftTZ, KSQ. 



[PucKLiR MusKAU, ivhow ft9e and caustic criticism on the aristocracy of England rendered his work, 
"The TraTcIs of a German Prince," deservedly popular, has declared his intention of visiting the United 
States, for the purpose of indulging his book-making and erratic propensities. The bold originality of his 
ideas, the biitng sarrasm with which he assails the weak points of society, with other independencies of criti* 
cisiD, ensure the production of an amusing volume of travels. But few particulars respecting him are known 
to the world that he has so severely handled— the industrious Frenchmen has collected all that can be de- 
pended upon ; and the ibllowing sketch of the fashionable literaire appears, for the Rnt time, in an English 
shape.}— £di(or O. M. 



FA0BION is an innate habitude, and cannot be ac- 
quired. It is a difficult thing to give a perfect pic- 
ture of a baccalaureat of fashion. There are men 
who place their heads under the care of the most skil- 
fal friasur, amd study intensely the yariona ties of the 
cravat, or the harmony of the diflerent hoes of their 
waistcoats— b'Ut, sooner or later, the plebeian alloy 
betrays the debesement of the finer metal. The Duke 
de ]>vy was one day asked his opinion about the 
new-made coimrtiers of Louis the Eighteenth. ** Egad !" 
asid he, ** they walk uneasily upon the inlaid floors." 
It is a difficult thing for a parvenu to climb the paths 
of fashiooablo life ; but, on the other band, how glor 
rioQs is the triumph of the conqueror ! of him who has 
achieved the grave mysteries of the toilet, who can 
converse on the plait of a ruffle with a washerwo- 
man's skill, and can discourse on the polish of a pair 
of boots, with the tact of an experienced blacking' 
maker! Once arrived at this high point, and the emi- 
nence is only to be obtained by slow degrees, the mas- 
ter of fashion is like the master of arts at the univer- 
sity — ^he judges in approval or condemnation, speaking 
a cathedra, and is listened to in silence by the multitude 
who resolve to take him as their model through life. 
Old Brummel, who, for a length of time, was the type 
of English fashion, would not have exchanged fortunes 
with the king. Brummel reigned like a despot over 
the beau monde, and various aspiring lords strove in 
vain to pluck his sceptre from his grasp. His assur- 
ance annihilated their pretensions, and almost drove 
them to despair. One day this autocrat of taste 
was asked who was the roost celebrated man in Eu- 
rope ? "1 am," was the reply. " Ailer me, you may 
place Napoleoa" In later years, he acknowledged 
that Lord Byron had some remote claims to popu- 
larity. 

Brummers sovereignty, like other royalties, had its 
days of storm and revolution. The potentate who 
ruled all classes of English society, from the mighty 
duke to the plainest gentleman — who, by a word, 
could proscribe the existence of the shoe with buckles, 
or the hat with feathers— was conquered one evening 
between two wax candles — by the power of a card. 
He left upon the gaming table all that he possessed. 
He abdicated his crown; and taking refuge in a fb- 
©2 



reign country, turned round towards Albion, and ex- 
claimed with noble pride, ** Ingrata patria." 

Prince Puckler Muskaa went to see Brummel at 
Calais, and finds pleasure in relating the particulars 
of the visit, for it formed an event in his life. These 
two men met like two kings on neutral ground— one 
of them a little bruised through the severity of his 
fall, and the other still wrapt in ambittous dreams.^ — 
Puckler Muskau had lately filled the same station in 
Germany that Brummel had occupied in England^ 
he had governed the saloons of Berlin and Dresden 
with uncontradicted authority, till, tired of supremacy, 
he journeyed forth in search of fresh excitement. 

Puckler Muskau fully accomplishes all the require- 
ments of fashionable excellence. He has placed him- 
self at the head of the literature of the bon ton. He 
is a prince, and possesses a castle ; and his park, of 
which he is justly proud, is laid out according to the 
regulationof English taste. He travels post — never 
by the diligence. He is tall, lank, and pple, with 
curly hair, and has a very dittingud appearance. 

Prince Puckler was born in the Castle of Muskau, 
in Upper Lusatia, on the thirtieth of October, 1765. 
His father, one of the richest nobles of Saxeny, held 
the title of Court Councillor, and the young prince was 
educated with all the dignity becoming his rank. Al- 
though he ridicules the young aristocrats who pride 
themselves on the nobility of their titles, yet he vene- 
rates the antiquity of his family, and endeavours to 
prove that he is descended in a direct line from the 
celebrated Rudiger de Bechlarn, one of the heroes of 
Niebelongen. In early life, Puckler studied at Dres- 
den, at Leipzig, and at Halle — but the romance of his 
life began when he quitted the university, and enter- 
ed the gardes-du-corps of the King of Saxony. His 
youth, his fine countenance, his title of nobility, and 
extensive fortune, to say nothing about his dandy uni- 
form, drew all eyes towards him; and he threw him- 
solf with enthusiasm into the whirlpool which gaped 
before him. He had affairs of gallantry that made 
husbands uneasy; he was concerned in aflkins of ho- 
nour that affected the hearts of the young ladies, not 
only of the burgeoitet but of the highest nobility. — 
He was the Alcibiades of Dresden — or to use a leM 
classic comparison, he was what the English term « 
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THB OVNTLRMAN^S MAOAZINE. 



Uon. No one, like Muskaa, had bo much wit at com- 
mand, or displaced m mooh art in the exercjaes of the 
toilet When he cantered acroes the Alimark, the 
Saxon burghen drove their daiighten from the case- 
mentB, but the hdU oounteasei gazed from their win- 
dows with smiles of encouragement. 

Several yean passed in the enjoyment of these 
fiury dreams of love, but the hero of Dresden's diaw- 
ing-rooms, tired of his conquests, ordered hia tra- 
▼elling equipage to be in rsadineas— not iot a trip of 
pleasure to one of the lovely chateaus upon the Elbe, 
but for a peregrination across the Alps. It is inpoe- 
aible to describe the canstematioa which the depar- 
Imra of the Prince spread over the whole city of Dies- 
den. He went forth more like Don Joan than Childe 
Haiold, to traverse the world with a light heart-4 
spoiled child of fortune. 

His fiither died ; he returned from his travels, and 
became master of vast domains. He took possession 
of his estates, not with the timid joy of an heir sur- 
prised by fate, but with the proud scorn of a man of 
the world whose desires were not yet accomplished. — 
Moskau Castle was magnificent, and its park was 
large and scientifically laid out — but he considered 
the whole aflair to be in bad taste. He called in 
masons and architects — made them draw plans, pull 
4own and reconstruct, design avenues and group clus- 
ters of trees, open roads, and excavate canals and 
lakes. In a short time he toroed over so much ground, 
that the inhabitants of the township of Muskau, who 
were by nature averse to innovation, began to get wo- 
fully alarmed ; their fears aflected the capitalists who 
had advanced money to I he prince, and the supplies 
of cash were instantly suspended. The prince, com- 
pelled to circumscribe his expenditure, succeeded 
nevertheleas, in making his chateau one of the most 
beautiful in Germany. He spent two or three years, 
io the enjoyment of its delights, aided by the society 
of his friend Scheftr and several of the literati of 
Muskau. 

In 1813, he resumed military service, and the Duke 
of Weimar nominated him as aid-de-camp. He dis- 
tinguished himself by several acts of bravery. One of 
hia German biographers relates the particulars of a 
duel between the prince and a certain French officer. 
The two champions advanced, like Homer's heroes, 
between the two armies, during the fight ; the specta- 
tors looked on in silence ; the combatants fought for a 
long time with equal address and courage. At last 
the French officer waa vanquished, and his lucky ad- 
versary, the Prince, returned triumphantly to his 
friends. 

Puckler Muskau, a year afterwards, was sent on a 
mission to Paris by the Duke of Weimar ; he sailed 
from France to England, making a rapid excursion, 
and returned to Berlin, where he married Prince Uar- 
denberg's daughter. It has been said that this was a 
very unhappy marriage. It did not, perhaps, realize 
all the hopes which were expected from it ; for in a 
few years afterwards, the Prince obtained a divorce. 
But this divorce was agreed upon without hatred or 
resentment on either side. The daughter of Prince 
Haxdenberg, remained Puckler*s beat friend. She ia 



the correspondent to whom, under the name of Julie, 
he addressed the various tender epvtles, during hii 
travels. 

When the congressional resolutions divided Upper 
Lnsstia from Saxony, and bestowed it upon Prussia, 
the prerogatives of the Prince were seriously afiected. 
By way of compensation to the I»rd of the Manor, 
the King of Prussia, in the year 1832, conferred the 
title of prince upon Puckler Muskau, with other immu- 
nitie& Both kingdoms were then honored by his oc- 
casional residence, but he eventually grew tired of 
this monotonous life, and, disliking to move eternally 
in the same circle, and aeeing always ibe sane fcces, 
he reaolved oaoe aoore to traveL 

He departed ; but not like the fim time, with a 
young heart, nor with an imagination filled with plea- 
sant illusiona. The enjoyments of luxuiy had blunted 
his strength ; satiety had stimulated , disgust, and the 
trifling vanities of the drawing-reom, and the insipid 
hours spent in the punrait of fashion, had furrowed 
wrinklea on his forehead, similar to those caused by 
misfortune. 

Prince Puckler Modmu travelled throoghoat Eu- 
rope, and noted the peculiaritiea of all brancbee of 
society. He passes widi a delightful variety from aa 
hour of levity in the ball room, to an hour ef medita- 
tion in the churchyard — from the agitation of crowded 
cities, to the solitude of the mountains— travelled 
sometimes like a prince, with liveried lacqueys, and a 
carriage emblazoned with anaorial bearings — aome- 
times with the student's knapsack, or the pilgrim's 
staff— taking notes of his impressions by the way, and 
intermixing his tale with the various witticisms that 
occur to his mind, and pleasantly relating all the 
anecdotes he is able to procure. He describes the 
charms of nature and the vagaries of life, not, perhaps 
with the majesty of Rousseau, but in a sprightly and 
convincing style excessively agreeable to the reader. 

He published an account of his travels in 1830, 
without the author's name, and under the title of 
"Letters of a Corye*' (Briefe eines Oenterbenen). 
This book produced a very great sensation in Germa- 
ny. 'The critics were delighted with a work impress- 
ed with the stamp of originality, and the mystery by 
which it was surrounded contributed to increase its 
success. Goethe himself grants to the ** Letteis of a 
Corse" a flattering notice; and M. de Varnhagen, one 
of the most distinguished Gernun authors, bestowa a 
very spirited praise upon the Prince's book. 

The first edition contained the Prince's travels 
through England. He has since published his travels 
in Ireland, Italy, and France. He likewise pub- 
lished under the title of " Totti Frutti," a coflection 
of detached observations, and descriptions of trsvels, 
interspersed with anecdotes. Some of the tales fre- 
quently remind the reader of Tiecks's poetical mind, 
and of Hoffman's eccentric imagination ; while many 
pages are filled with a satirical and pungent gaiety, 
which the English so happily denominate ** humour.** 

The Prince has now undertaken a tour to Anjerica. 
Let us hope that he will bring back from this distant 
excursion some volumes worthy to be placed by the 
side of those which he has written on old Europe. 
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M. Marmier is inoomct in his anertiom respecting Brammei. The English dandy never gambled ; he reared 
fiom iashiooable life to avoid the disagreeables insepaiable 'from public disgrace. The Prince Regent, after- 
wards George the Fourth, quarrelled with the beau garcon, and resolved, after yean of intimacy and regard^ 
to reduce him te his original nothingness. The caprices of fashion were never more fully developed thai ia 
the career of this Massaniello of the haut ton. Brummel, a commoner of obscure origint of coarse maonen^ 
and clownish gait, ruled, for a time, the courtly precincts of St. James with a rod of iron. His dictum on a ihshiona- 
Me MMCer was insupeiable. His eccentricities obtained, him popularity in an eccentric age. At Aflt lime» 
thejttveBile^mtmbemof the aristocracy wore ool^ts with bodies that scarcely covered the breasts, and thin, 
sparrow tails that almoal reached ihe groood-^leatber breeches of a tightness that rendered their donning an 
act of poeiiive fiitigue and time ; large bunches of colored ribands hung at the knees, and a small pair of 
white-topped boots were wrinkled about the instep. Perhaps the dandy rejoiced in a pair of dose-fittiiig pan- 
taloona, scarcely reaching ihe calves of his legs. The vests were of various patterns and modes. A txmplo 
of wtttchea dangled flom the fobs, and a proftision of thick, podding^lbrlned, loosely-Ued ctaval, MtppHiad a 
powdered and firimled head—- tipped with a higlMrowned hat ef a sugar-loaf shape. To assiM this **aMley 
wear/' Brammei, one morning appeared in the Mall with a smooth andstiffcravat of surprising whiteness; iis tex- 
ture aod snow-white lustre remained unimpaired during the morning's promenade. The singularity of this neck- 
gear, coupled with Brummers authority, obtained an excessive degree of popularity for the stiff cravat, and 
every body became anxious to obtain the secret of its make, but Brummel absolutely refused to disHoae; hie 
neceesities Were tempted by the offbr of a considerable douceur — the prince laid his commands upon him — 
ladiea of the highest ftshion e^ieled, and peeia of the realm abjectly begged the solution of the riddtoi But 
all in vain ; the dandy was aware of the preeartous tenure of popularity, and refused to destroy the hold he 
had so unexpectedly secured. £very possible substitution was attempted ; frames of whalebone were can- 
vassed over— sheets of pasteboard were covered with lawn-— and thin rolls of tin and sheet-iron were enve- 
loped in muaiui — but nothing competed with the beauty of Brummel's original cravat Wheti he veVnniBr 
rily leslgttBtf his vieetoyshtp of the beau monde, his departure was privy and unexpected ; he left « letter 
upon hie taUe^ snpeiacri b ed, *«The tSeerec of the Cravat," and the envelope ooniaided but one wmd — 
^'Sr&noii." 

Brummel, like all parvenues, presumed upon his popularity, and destroyed himself. The prince admitted 
him to his private table ; at one of the most brilliant of the royal feasts, Brummel addressed the host, and with 
nnch nonchalance, said, " George, my buck, ring the bell." The guests were aghast at the beau's Impudence, 
but the prince rmm from his seat, and did as he was desired, and when the servant attended the tintinnalhilary 
sulnaKinB^ he was told id order Mr. Brttmmefl*s carriage. The unfortunate beau was never again eUowed 
to enter the palace wall* He struggled manfully against the disgrace^ but his empire was destroyed ; his «re- 
diton poured in upon him ; and he rsftrsd to the mote congenial air of France, where he resided in oompan- 
Cive poverty till his demise, which happened a few years ago. 

Brummel had one guod fling at the prince before he quitted England. The beau was riding with Sheridan 
down Sl James's street one morning, and met the prince surrounded by a lashionable cavalcade, earning from 
CarltoQ House. The prince, resolving to annoy the refractory Brummel, greeted Sheridan with an eaoess of 
cordiality* and keeping the corUge in the middle of the street, entered into a long and friendly chat, but with- 
out condescending to exchange word or glance with the quondam fashion-setter. At length, he rode away. 
Brummel, who had not quitted the centre of the group, immediately asked Sheridan in a loud tone of voice* 
that moat have reached the whole of the party — ^ Sherry, toko is your fat friend that rides so badly T We 
are glad to say, that when George the Fourth ascended the throne, he appointed his old friend Brummel to 
some trifling situation under the consular ariangements in France— for the sake of ** auld lang syne."— -Edi- 
tor G. 1£ 



SUSQUEHANNA. 



BT J. HOVBTON MIFFLIN* 



W6mLD^ dMHi mark the Susquehannn't ootivie. 

When 'tie boldest and best to seef 
Then eome, when it swells from its mountain source, 

And foams in its furious glee. 
And beonds away, like a wild war-hone. 

In its strength exulting free ! 
When it sweeps, with the wealth of its farthest sfaoie, 

So rapidly to the deep; 
Or rests awhile, 'neath the glancing oar, 

In the hills' dark shade to sleep ,* 
Or its lillied surface lingers more 

Whera its island birch trees weep. 

O come to the Susquehanna's shades 

£re the balmy spring goes by I 
£re the poplar's tulip garden fades 

From its breeaty bed on high; 
IKHiile the sycamore, with the dark elm, aids 

The locust to charm the eye ! 



Then die bieath ef die clover perfiunea die e«l% 
And the wild grape aoents tiie breeie» 

And the elder-bkiason sweetens the gale* 
And the bright birds in the troes. 

With their wild wood melody, cannot foil 
The rudest heart to please ! 

Thou should*st come to the Susquehanna's hSb 

Ere her laurels lose their glow ; 
While their fragrant breath the valley fills* 

Which they mantle with roseate snow ; 
When the rock its crystal stream dtstills 

On the moss and the fern below. 
Thou 8hould*st climb the clifld to their proudeitpaak 

And glance o'er the river fair. 
Or the loftiest hill's steep summit seek, 

And, spread in the summer air, 
See forest, and field, and spire— then^s p a |^a| ^ 

0oes the world look lovely theref ^ 
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THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 



ADVICE GRATIS. 



Thx hoar ii come — the doctor in his chair. 
Throw wide the doon, and bid the first come in ; 
It ii diapenury day ! The narrow hall 
Is throng'd, as was Bethseda's strand of yore* 
With sufferers of every kind and ailment ; 
Toung, old, lame, blind, female and male, all met. 
Prescient of succour, brooding o'er their woes, 
And conning how they best may paint their pains. 
With skilful air, and aspect sharp, the Leech 
Takes up his pen, tarns o'er a book, and studies. 
While by his side the dapper student sits, 
Apeing his look of gravity and wisdom. 
The fiist approaches, with an awkward bow. 
Letter in hand of printed warranty, 
Sign'd by subscriber, setting forth name, age, 
And each et cetera. '* How now ! goodman Roger ! 
And is it thou t Why, what ails thee, old heart T 
'* Pains in the back, an't please thee." ** Is it so r 
Thou hast a &mily, a large one V ** Tes !*' 
" Art used to labour?" ** Aye, from mora till night" 
'* Fond of strong ale, too f' ** Mainly— drink three 
quarts." 
Many ! I wonder not then at thy pains. 
But take thou this : an it stir not thy ribs, 
Then is there no virtue left in rhubarb. 
Away, and see me our next public day. 
Come— for the next Who's here ? Eh, damsel ^lice. 
Art not well yet?" ** No, sir, my old complaints. 
Tremblings, hear^burnings, want of sleep at nights. 
Failure of appetite, and loss of spirits." 
" Tura round thy face ; why aye, thou lookest pale ; 



Hast thou m sweetheart?" **Im, sir." ''Nay.CQfr 

fesa it" 
" There's Harry." *< Aye, he keeps thee company, 
Does he not ?" ** Ye>." « Then marry and be wdL 
Eh, more! come, mother, tell me thy complaint" 
"Ilhiess." « No doubt." « I've had the Poiicar," 
'* Aye, and grew worse." " He gave m6 store of dnip^ 
And when my gold was gone-—" ** He sent thee here; 
Just so ; it is their customary wont ; 
They deluge thee with drugs to drain thy pane; 
They find thee ailing— and they make thee ill ; 
Then all their study is to keep thee so. 
Until thy veins and stores be emptied out; 
Bloodless thy body, peiuiylesi thy pocket, 
Which vmraght— 4hey send thee for oor gratii iid, 
And leave us to undo what they have done. 
Thus will it ever be, while they have sufieraoce 
To act the Leech's part, who are his servant!. 
They needs must vend their drugs, and make oecuiA 
For their expenditure,— 'tis their only gam. 
Why do not our grave lawgivers ordain 
These traders to their place, their gallipots. 
Their drugs, their philtres, and their pharmacy? 
Nor let them traffic thus with life and health, 
Marring their practice, who would else mar theD' 
Away! take no more physic, make good roeali, 
Keep thyself warm, live temperately— duly 
Avoid the Poticar, — then soon thou'lt want 
No aid but what the pantry can supply. 
Shut up the doors, I'll hear no more to-day; 
Throw physic to the dogs— for I am sick oo't!" I 



THE SISTER NUNS, 

A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 



Whokvxr has recently travelled through the West- 
Riding of Yorkshire, by the main road from Sheffield 
to Leeds, can hardly have avoided noticing a beauti- 
ful edifice which greets him a few miles before his 
entrance into Wakefield. The venerable pile, seated 
on an eminence — its turrets covered with ivy — ^the 
river, which sweeps no^ly round it as if proud of the 
edifice it reflected — unite in forming an object to ar- 
lest and charm the eye of the traveller. Nor is the 
situation of the building its only claim on attention. 
A melancholy interest attaches to it, from its being the 
residence of a remnant of Benedictine Nuns, who, 
flying from France at the period of the revolution, 
have here found an asylum, and, in the consolalioni 
of religion, a refuge from misfortune. They could 
hardly have been more fortunate in their choice. The 
loneliness — the seclusion — the objects that surround 
the building — invest it with an aspect bo inexpressibly 
calm and tranquil, that it seems to bid defiance to the 
entrance of any earthly feeling, or unhallowed passion. 
Behind it, in silent grandeur, rises the thick noble 
wood of Kirkthbrpe, while through the trees, the vil- 
age church raises its hmnble head in the distance.—- 



It is not the least remarkable feature of this lo«!f 
building, that, in its church-yard, the Nuns firoffl Mofl* 
Cassino find their last resting place. 

Amidst the high grass, which vegetates in dark lid 
uriance, — distinguished from the more simple iDeo* 
rials of the lowlier inhabitants of the village-"* 
in proud pre-eminence, the marble monuments of » 
little Catholic community. The cross carved at ik 
top— their strict uniformity and consanguinity ioe«c 
other — the rosemary and sweet-briar which fl»J«" 
thickly around them — finely contrast the simplicity < 
surrounding oljjects, and give a picturesque app4 
ance to the scene. 

Among the inscriptions, which vary only in o>" 
and date, was that of 

ANASTASIA, 

ONX OF THK SOCIETY OF BENBDICTINISi 

AGKO 21, 

A NOVICK 1813, 

* PR0FE88KD 1814, 

DIED 1815. 

I was gaiing on ^e tomb of one so yonng. and «w 



ing conjectures aa to her history and misibrtuBe<» 
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I percaiTed a Btranger, melanclioly and abBtracted, 
Tiawiog with tha moat intenae iDteratt tha nma ob- 
jact aa myself. I accosted him : and to my numerous 
queries respectiog bar who lay mouldering beneath 
ua, he gave ma the following particulara. The actors 
in tha acane have long since passed from tha suge, 
and, without hesitation, I give the story to tha world. 
The young will never be persuaded by the aged: nor 
tha foolish by the wise; but the living may learn from 
the dead, for them they can neither envy nor hale. 

** It was in the year 18 — , when the English army 
were encamped near Lisbon, that two British officers 
paid a visit to the Convent of St. Clara. It enclosed 
within its walls, at that period, two sisters, beautiful 
and unfortunate girls, who had taken the vows, which 
rendered them wretched for lifift under circumstances 
of tha most unprincipled deceptian. Their story in- 
terested the feelings, and their beauty gave rise to 
deeper impressions in tha breasts of two romantia 
young men: and repeated interviews ended in the 
young officers offering to carry off to England these 
victims of deception, and there to make them their 
own for lile. The wretched state of tha oonntry^- 
the storm of conventual persecution, of all others the 
most severe and the most pitiless — ^induced the Nuns 
to give their antarprizing admirers a willing assent — 
Colonel Pierrepotnt a/id Sir Harry Trelawney were 
both men of foroily and fortune ; and Constance and 
Inez de Castro readily believed ihem men of honour. 
It was speedily arranged that Colonel Piarrepoint's 
brother, who commanded a man of war then lying un- 
der sailing orders in the bay, should receive the fugi- 
tives on board, and convey them to England. There, 
their lovers were to join them, immediately on obtain- 
ing leave of absence. 

A Her almost insupportable delays, the signal that 
the Andromache would sail on the morrow, and that 
their lovers would be under the western wall at 
twelve that night, was perceived in the Convent. The 
hour, so important to some beating hearts, arrived. 
The bay of Lisbon lay clear and blue in the summer 
moonlight ; the man-of-war*s boat, with muffled oars, 
was stationed at a little distance from the shore; and 
the gray massy building of the Convent was distinctly 
visible through the bending foliage of tha lines that 
surrounded it. 

The hour had barely struck, when a iemala form 
sppeared above the Convent wall. *' She's mine," 
cried Pierrepoint, as the high-minded Constance, to 
inspire courage in her sister, and show her the exam- 
ple, first descended the rope-ladder. Inez attempted 
to follow her: but, from some accident never czt 
plained, the ladder slipped — she faltered — tottered — 
and, attempting to grasp one of the buttresses of the 
wall, fell over into the grounds of the Convent The 
scream of agony which escaped her, and the frenzied 
exclamations of Trelawney, alarmed the sisterhood, 
who rushed in crowds to the spot, and, aAer a search, 
found the insensible Inez. Trelawney was dragged, 
by main force, from the spot, while Constance was 
hurried on board tha Andromache, which conveyed 
her to England. There, her lover soon afler joined 
her, but as a Uwr only. Tha sacred name of wife ha 



faithleasly withheld from her ; and, to tha agony of 
being betrayed by the man she loved, ware added the 
moat fearful apprehensions for her sister, and the niu 
ceasing reproaches of her own heart Of Inez, or of 
Trelawney, she could obtain no tidings. Pierrepoint 
was ignorant, or pretended ignorance, as to what be- 
came of either ; and, hardly daring to reflect on the 
fate of her sister, yet hoping that it was happier than 
her own, she continued to live on. The past only 
furnished her with a subject of regret ; the future 
with a source of gloomy anticipation. 

Three years of her life she had thus dragged on, 
a cold, deserted, joyless being, unloving and unloved, 
devouring her sorrows in wretched solitude, with 
every capacity for happiness turned inward on herself 
and converted into so many sources of the most ex- 
quisite misery— when Pierrepoint, coming, unexpect- 
edly to a title, and feeling some little compunction 
towards the woman he had ao cruelly deceived, deter- 
mined on offering her all the reparation in hia power, 
and made her his wife. It was a few weeks after 
this event that, at the opera, blazing with jewels, and 
adorned as a bride, her person—faded indeed from its 
former loveliness, but still sufficiently beautiful to be 
the attraction of the evening— was recognised by Sir 
Harry Trelawney. An invitation brought him to her 
box. In a voice hardly articulate from emotion, she 
asked for her sister. **Can you bear to hear the 
truth r' said Trelawney, anxiously. "Any thing— 
every thing" — she exclaimed — ** but suspense." He 
then told her, cautiously, that, disregarding the agony 
which Inez endured from a limb fractured in two 
places, the superior, discovering she yet lived, had 
her instantly conveyed to the Refectory, where the 
nuns repaired in full assembly :— that thence, without 
her limb being set, or any relief affi}rded her, the hap- 
less victim was hurried to the fatal cell, where, be- 
tween four walls, with her loaf of bread and cruse of 
water, she anderwent the lingering death entailed on 
broken vows. " My agony," Trelawney added, " at 
discovering her fate, you may conceive, but I cannot 
describe. Her afiection— her devotion — ^her reliance 
on my honour — all. at this moment, rise before ihe. 
In the last words she was heard to utter, she forgave 
her seducer — lie never can forgive himself." 

Constance uttered no scream — no shriek— not a 
sound escaped her — but she was never seen to smile 
again. With her, the season of hope was at an end. 
After an inefllectual struggle to stay in a world she 
could enjoy no longer, — without the ties of children 
to bind her to society, — without affection to console 
her, — without friendship to advise her, — ^she entreated 
Lord Pierrepoint to loosen his hold on his victim, and 
allow her to return into a convent This request her 
husband — though a libertine in principle, and now 
without affection for her, yet pleased with the admi- 
ration she excited — alternately refused and derided. 
Perceiving her entreaties were renewed with increas- 
ing earnestness, and incensed at Trelawney 's commu- 
nication, in a moment of irritation he penned a chal- 
lenge to hia former companion; *'8ent it — fought — 
and fell. Digitized by \_JviOV^ 

She was now left alone. There was no being in 
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existence who could control her, and she haitened to 
Bifttare her plant. On the continent, she was aware, 
her life wmild be endangered ; bnt« hearing that some 
nmM had formed themnelves. into a society, in York- 
dbire, she requested — and her wealth easily obtained 
ftir her— admission. A rigid noviciate, shortened at 
her own request, being terminated, under the name 
of Anastasia she took the black Yoil. Unexampled 



privations, and the noit aeTere penanc«i todn tri- 
umphed over a comtitntion impaired by diiai^iDi- 
ment and corroded by remorse— and, on the second 
anniversary of her entrance into the coBveM, the 
grave shed over her its tranqnillising mould.'* 

"And Trelawney," I exclaimed, "what became of 
him V* — ** He" — interrupted the stranger, with aH the 
calmness of despair, — ^'*He stands beaide yoit!** 



SANTl THE SILLY. 



LITEJIALLT T » A M S L A T S ]> F E O M AN OLD ITALIAN N O V ■ L L O • 



Thus waa, not many years ago, at a village 
called Valdtstrove, near Siena, a countryman of about 
thirty years of age, a fine, stout and sturdy fellow, 
and industrious too, who never lost an hour in idle- 
ness, and one of the best labourers about the place. 
Santi-grende waa his name, grande being added from 
a nick name given to liis father. This fellow was 
extraordinarily strong and powerful, but the greatest 
ninny that ever lived ; nature had certainly endowed 
him with strength of body, but had left his upper 
rooms totally tmfumished, in so much that he became 
the sport of the villagers, who delighted in playing 
him all sorts of tricks — ^no uncommon thing in viU 
lagee, where an idiot or so is usually to be met with. 
Even gentlemen of the neighbourhood would often 
play him some trick or other. Poor Santi took it all 
V9TJ quietly-^insensible of his inaptitude. Some 
time since a favourite goat, which he prided himself 
in, had brought forth two kids ; he was highly de- 
lighted, and thought himself a Cnesus in the posses- 
sioB of these, and planned what was to be done with 
the money they would fetch, when they were grown 
to a proper size. He said to his brother, " Simon ! get 
me those two kids ready by the morning, for I will go 
to Siena to-morrow, and sell them." Santi was so 
elated, that he could not sleep the whole night. Si- 
mon, who wished to humour him, got the kids ready 
lor him, saying to him, " Now don't ye go and make 
a ibolish bargain, ibr they are well worth three livres ; 
they are stout little creatures." *' Leave that to me," 
said the poor silly fellow, ** I know how to make a 
bargain, I warrant you ;" and away he went singing. 
It so happened that when he came to the Porta del 
Diavolo two of his neighbours met him, and being in 
a merry humour, determined to have a little sport 
with him. Aware of his errand, one of them said, 
« Well, Santi, have you capons to sell there ?" " Faith," 
said Santi, " unless my brother has played me a trick, 
I think they are two fine kids ;*' so saying, he was 
feeling their ears and shooting horns. Our two hu- 
mourists observing that Santi was a little in doubt 
about the kids' identity, were inclined to carry on the 
joke. " Nay," said one, " feel again, for they are ca- 
pons to a certainty." A porter that happened to be 
near him, seeing what was going on, cried out, " Here, 
roaster, will you sell your capona? What do you ask 



for them f" Santi stopped short in amazement at ths 
question ; the fellow, drawing near, said, ** Well, will 
yon sell themt" "No," said Santi, "I won't; they 
are not capons, they are kids." One of the yooof • 
sters kept close in conveiaation with Santi, asking 
him how he came to be so tricked ; while the ether, 
mending his pace, persuaded all those he met with to 
ask the man if he would sell his capons, and whidi 
they all did. When the fellow got to the inn of the 
Angel, he told the landlord of the joke, and all the 
stable boys and waiten came forth crying out, *' Will 
you aell your capons, Santi t" and all seemed anxiooi 
to buy them. Poor Santi looked hard ai the kidB,snd 
could not be persuaded that they could be capooi, 
and therefore made the same answer, that they were 
kids, not capons. " For," said he, *< I told brother to 
pack up the kids, not eapoas." " Why," said the young- 
ster. " they are well worth the kids, but if thou at- 
temptest to sell them for kids, every one will think thoa 
art mad." His companion, meanwhile, had gone for- 
ward to the city gate to tell the custom-house officer 
the joke, so that when Santi eame to the gate thejr 
demanded the duty for the capons, which was one 
penny each : ** But," said Santi, ** these are kids." 
** Oh ! let him alone," said one of the officers, " he is 
mad, and wants to pay the duty for kids instead of 
capons." ** You silly fellow," said one of them, " if 
they were kids you would have five pence doty to 
pay ; don't think we should cheat ourselves." In the 
mean time numbera of people crowded around, and 
ei^oying the sport, vociferated that they were capons, 
so that at last Santi began to think they really were. 
"Yet," said he to a driver, who was talking to him. 
" I thought I heard them cry 60, &i." « True," said 
the driver, " but were not the capons and kids in the 
same place ?" " Yes," said Santi. '* Well, the ca- 
pons learned to ba from the goats and kids, as children 
learn to prate frjm their mothers and nurses. How- 
ever, were I you, now we are near the town, I would 
not attempt to offer them as kids, for they will t^nk 
you mad." "A plague on that brother of n^ne. 
but I will serve him a trick for this," said Santi. The 
two young men, when they came to the gates of the 
town, left Santi and the driver talking on, and went 
their way, when they met Girolino Falraieri. a ToT 
fiwUoksorae fiiUow, though rather old. 
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On h«aring the jettthey had put upon Santi. and 
hlfl busineas leading him that way, he determined to 
carry on the farce, and have a little sport ; having met 
Santi, he asked him what he woaid sell the two ca- 
pons for? Santi, who im> longer conaidared them as 
kids, though he had been asked the price of the kids, 
bargained with Girolino for three livres, the which 
being two fine ones, he bought, rather to prevent 
seme one else from having the bargain, paid Santi for 
them, and led him to a cousin of his in the market- 
place, took him up stairs, saying to him, " What is the 
matter with yon ? are yon not well f are you in any 
pam t how pale yon look ; wiH jroo have a glass of 
wine 7 why, thou art not the same man ; how changed f 
At theae words, and in thinking of the capons, Santi 
became wiMf a»d thooght that, like the kids that had 
tomod capons, he abo had tnined to something fright- 
fuL tfnB yenng men, who bad noticed that Girolino 
had bflvghl die kids, were de t ermined to inquire how 
the imttor «nded, and went to Girolino's house, and 
there found Santi drinking. ** Well, how i> it,* said 
the one ; but, belbre he could well answer, Girolino 
said,'* I have made him take a glass, for he foels very 
iU." «ftor fellow!" said one of the men, '•where 
do yon foel pamf how deadly thoa dost look ; thou art 
surely dying." ** He ought to be put to bed,** said the 
other. Hearing this, and much more to the same pur- 
pose, Santi, almost maddening, thought he began to 
feel very ill, and conceiving he was dying, cried out, 
**My head aches! my body! my back ! my legs! eh 
dear ! oh dear ! I am going." ** Art thon cold r* said 
Girolina ** He must be so," said the one, " though it 
be intensely hot" *' Indeed, 1 do begin to feel cold," 
quoth Santi. Girolino, still determined to go on with 
it, ordered a maid servant lo warm a bed for him ; 
when pat to bed, they said, <* Santi, how long is it 
since thon hast confessed T hast thou been to confess 
this yearr •• Yes," said he. " Well, but," said one 
of them, ^ if thon diest , where wilt thou be baried ?" 
Santi, thinking he was either dead or dying, said, 
** Let me be buried at St Giulia, where my dad lies; 
and let Ae money I got for the capens go to mother, 
for I won't let brother have a farthing." Girolino 
perceiving ^mt Santi thought he was actually dying, 
ofdered a large old sheet, and he and the other two 
cut out and sewed up a winding-sheet, and took it 
unto Santi, saying, ** Look ye, Santi, I will have ye 
die like a gentleman ; pnt this en quick, or it will be 
too late." Sanii, who had no notion that dying was a 
serioiis thing, put it on, and in so doing, said, '' Why, 
it's too long ! I never shall get it on." Having thus 
equipped him, they said, " Now, Santi, thou art dead ; 
lay still, shat your eyes, and don*t speak, and we will 
get tbee carried to the ground where your dad lies." 
While they were laying him on a sort of hearse, and 
four men were sent for to carry him, they alternately 
cried out, **Poor Santi is dead; poor fellow, he is 
really dead !" The porters, who thought they were 
carrying a corpse, went through the gales quietly, 
without being stopped, intending to take him to Strove, 
his own village : as they went on, there happened to 
pam by a carrier belonging to the cavalier Cappacci, 
who knew Santi well, bnt not recognizing him in that 



state, asked the men who it was that died. They, 
not knowing, answered that they could not tell ; how- 
ever, the careier getting near to the hearse, knew 
Santi instantly, and cried out, " Why, it's that booby, 
Santi del Grande ; how came the mad fellow to die 
so soon 7 a stupid dog T Santi, hearing himself thua 
abused, could not abstain from answering, yet with- 
out moving ; he opened his eyes, and cried ont, " If I 
was alive, instead of being dead as I now am, Td let 
you know who Santi del Grande is." On hearing the 
dead man talk thus, the porters dropped thev load, 
and ran off as if the very devil was after them ; 
Santi, meanwhile, lay on the ground weeping and 
groaning, and as many came round him to see this 
living dead, and asked Mm whatt was the matter, the 
only thing he oould say was, "Take and boiy me 
where my daddy lies." A cousin of his, who had re- 
turned fiom market, where he had been to sell some 
wood, seeing him in that scale, bound him safo on the 
heatse and had him taken home. His mother and 
brother seeing him in that condition, ask^ him what 
vras the matter, and how he came to be in such a 
state ; to which he only answered, '* Oh ! I am dead, 
bury me— bnry me where my daddy Hes." His bro- 
ther, suspecting some one had played him a triek, and 
made him believe that he was really dead, ailopted 
the only means he thought could bring him to his 
senses, and, taking a bom whip, began to lay it thick 
and thin on Santi's back ; upon i^hidi Santi, roused 
by the blows, cried out, ** Villain that thou art, thou 
bast caused my death by giving me two capons in- 
stead of the kids I asked thee for ;" and, upon this, 
he rnn after his brother, and began fighting. The 
mother, hearing the bustle, came in with some neigh- 
bours, and parted them at last. Santi, much bmised 
with the rope that fastened him on, and the shock of 
the hearse when it fell, in addition to the horse-whip- 
ping, was put to bed black and blue. After two or 
three days he recovered, went to his usual woik, but 
swore he never would go and sell any thing at mar- 
ket again. 



TO A SEA-WEED. 

PICKED UP AFTBE A BTOAM. 

Translated ftom Sehiller. 

Exotic ! from the soil no tiller ploughs. 
Save the rude surge ; fresh stripling from a grove 
Above whose tops the wild sea-monsters rove; 

Have not the genii harbored in thy boughs. 

Thou filmy piece of wonder ! have not those 
Who still the tempest, for thy rescue strove. 
And stranded thee thus far. the might to prove 

Of spirits thai the caves of ocean house f 

How else frum capture of the giant spray 
Hast thou ( scapest free, slight oceai^ flower. 

As if Arachra waves thus faultless lay 
The full develop'd forms of fairy bower; 

Who that beholds thee thus, nor with dismay 
Recalls thee struggling thro' the storm's daiicfaonr! 

w:h. 
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BXPERIBNCE8 OF 



A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 



Dana les petiit* hoitet let bona onguens. 



LESSON THE SECOND. 



X. Roraereber that friendi are more easily lost than 
made. Do not, therefore, be running after every new 
acquaintance, lest you be thought a light, trifling fel- 
low, of general agreeablenen, but of no individual 
value. Old Polonius, a itatesman and a genileraao, 
gave his aon the lame advice ; hia words are worth 
repeating— 

The friends tbo« hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatch*d, nnfledged comrade. 

Do not expect fidelity in any untried friend — you 
may meet with it, but real friendship is as rare as real 
champagne ; and the virtue frequently possesses the 
eflervescence of the wine without its flavor. When 
Jupiter required the presence of Fidelity, and Mer- 
cury had vainly searched the palaces of kings and the 
armies of heroes, a peasant discovered the happy 
maiden in a dog kennel. 

Friendship, by the way, to be worth any thing, 
must, like a rare and costly scent, he perfectly pure. 
A specious imitation may deceive the senses for a 
time, but the feculent mixture will not bear shaking, 
the slightest jar upsets its equability, and a muddiness 
comes over the brightness of its hue. The selfish 
friendship of the wordling is no more to compare, with 
the refined etherialities of an honest mind, than the 
sweet smelling nastiness sold by the barbers as rose 
water, is comparable to the heavenly Attar of the 
Orientals. 

XI. Never insult your cigar by igiiiting him at the 
blaze of an oil lamp, or the white flame of a tallow 
candle. A fetid smell will be drawn in, pervade the 
herb, and totally annihilate the aroma. There is 
nothing better than the Chinese jostic — if that is not 
to be obtained, bum a twist of paper. 

XII. Avoid all excess in your costume. A gentle- 
man will never caricature his person like a stage fop 
in modem farce. A wealthy man can aflurd to ap- 
pear plain and neat — a poor man soroeiimes is com- 
pelled to dress rather extnavoganily, lest the suspicion 
of his poverty should arouse the venom cf his creditors. 
Some persons look genteel in a well worn coat and nap- 
less beaver-— others appear grofMirement in the best 
broad cloth fabrications and correct etceteras — a man, 
too, may look very Bruadwayish amongst the loafers 
of the Five Points, who would appear rather Five 
Pointish amongst the swells in Broadway. 

Dandyism is fit only for free niggers. An outrageous 
and useless peculiarity in the shape or color of your 
eoat or hat, is an insult to the good sense of the com- 



munity at large. A great display of brooches, bresit 
pins, rings, and chains, is fit only for jeweller s shop- 
men, blacklegs, and foreign swindlers. A gentleona 
should paint his nose pea green in preference to lotiag 
trinkets as a mark of respectability. The Spama 
enacted sumptuary laws against the excessive use of 
jewellery. None but courtezans were allowed to 
wear golden ornaments, under pain of death ; and <b» 
of the SeleucidflB decreed that no lady should walk 
the streets with more than one servant in attendance* 
unless she were helplessly drank— or wear jeweb 
of any sort, under pain of being considered infi- 
mous. 

XIII. Asaibstida is the very best saaoe in the 
world for a broil Have your plate made hot ; let a 
couple of drops of the genuine tincture fall on the cod 
of your knife, and rub them, with a small piece of 
butter, well over the plate. Let your steak or cho^ 
be removed from the gridiron to the plate, and yot 
have a tauce piquante superior to any other concoetioc 
in creation, and partaking of the excellencies of the 
clove, allspice, and garlic, without any of their oflea- 
sive qualities. Experimentalize before you tarn vp 
your nose. The ancients delighted in the use of the 
gum, and called it "food for the Gods." It is a 
wholesome member of the Pharmacopceia, and the 
Orientals use it profusely in their various saaces. 

XIV. Never tell a lie. This advice may appear ridico- 
lously childish, but its practice is the choicest morsel 
in my philosophy, i have heard various cosmopoliie 
professors support the stale gallows-tickling proverb 
that the truth is not to be told at all times. Every 
adage admits of a double sense; extreme cases may 
arise, wherein it would not be wholesome to tell the 
exact fact— remain silent, but lie not, for nothing csit 
justify the pahriness of deceit. Truth has been tend- 
ed the conformity of expression to thought ; but equi- 
vocation is the expedient of a mean mind to avoid 
telling the truth without verbally telling a lie. We 
willingly risk our lives if our veracity is impugned; 
yet thousands daily put it in the power of their ene 
mies te prove them liars. The slightest taint of s 
mendacious propensity destroys every pretension to the 
character of a gentleman, and a paltry lie may los€ 
you a valuable friend. A youth at college indulge»i 
in what is frequently called a harmless white lie; he 
bad been profuse with the ladies, and foolish upon the 
race course — his father requested him to be more 
careful in the expenditure of the next h&lf year's in- 
come. " Dear father," he wrt)te in answer, " I will 
never touch bel again, but spend every dollar witli 
prudence.** Now, Bet was the name of his discarded 
mistress, and Prudence was the new one. It was i 
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good joke, bat a daar one. Hit &tber foinid out the 
docopiioo, and toned him ibrih a pennyleas ontceit. 
Some few penooa can tell a lie with an impertur- 
faaUa grnoe— and you can no more discover that they 
are uttering fiilaehooda, than you ten tell hy the tone 
of the clapper of the town clock that it is an hour 
too fist But. in genera], a little attentive observe- 
tioD will eonvince. 

Wheu yon snspect your dear friend tells you lies, 
Waieh well the workings of his lips and eyes; 
If his month twitches, and eyelids wink, 
Think what you please, but I know what to think. 

XV. If yoQ are dyspeptic, drink Madeira. It pos- 
sesses a more delicate flavor than Sherry, but is 
equally spirituous, and very little more acidulous. It 
is not in condition unless it has been kept for ten 
years in wood, and fi>r twice that time in bottle. 
Madeira wine cannot be too old. Sea .voyages assist 
to meUow it, but age can alone deprive it of the ori- 
ginal baishneai, and bestow that agreeable pungency, 
that bitter sweetishness. and nutty flavor, which is so 
much adjoirsd. It is loo often spoiled by the addition 
of brandy when racked off; and an adulterating com- 
pound ot burnt almonds and tansey is frequently ad« 
ded, to give it some of its wonted peculiarities. 

XVI. Do not be ashamed of your statkMi in life, be 
it ever so humble. An honest ambition is praise- 
worthy, bat thousands of young men have doomed 
diemselTea to eveflasting misery by indulging in an 
overweening deaira to appear of extra importance in 
the scale of life. The frog endeavored to swell him- 
self to the sise of the ox, and bunt himself in the at- 
tempt. 

XVII. A custom has lately been introduced from 
Eorope that deserves the severest reprehension— that 



I of drinking soda water immediately alter eating a 
hearty dinner. Unless a man has the stomach of 
an ostrich, this habit must produce serious iadi* 
gestion. A vk»lent hiccough, and other eructant 
pleasantnesses are likely to result, with considerable 
acidity of stomach, particularly if you indulge in 
much wine. 

XVIII. Quotations, unless very pertinent or very 
pretty, are absolute insults to your heftrers or readers. 
On the other hand, a ibrcibly- written, well-timed extract, 
gives a terrific power to a ^leroration, and graces, mot- 
to-wise, the beginning of a chapter. Avoid the use 
of phrases in foreign tongues ; excepting/ilways the 
various idiomatic terms in French and Latin, which 
may almost be considered as embodied in the English 
language— for without their use we should have t» 
fabricate longer and less expressive sentences. But 
bewara how yoo handle a line in a language you are 
not intimately acquainted with — ^the most trivial in- 
stance ofcacograpby or cacology betrays your pre- 
somption — and you are sure to receive the ducking 
you deserve for getting out of your depth. A Spanish 
padre of some distinction, visited England in an offi- 
cial capacity, and cut a very distinguished figure at 
various liUrary parties and oonveiaasiones. His man- 
ners were elegant, and his English passably oorrect 
The father was iK>t content vrifli a middle path of 
ihme-^he would speechify, and be conspicuous. £!► 
countering Dr. Johnson at a dinnerparty, he launched 
fbrdi in profuse praise of ** The Rambler,'' and in a 
speech of considerable length, prapoaed the health of 
the author ; but mistaking the name, and confounding 
the properties of an apparent synonyme, he piopoaed 
the health of Doctor Johnson, the greatest xagiAond in 
the world. The eachinnatory shouts aroused the Doc- 
tor's ire — he pitched into the /wdre, and terrifically 
used him up. B. 



WE MISS THEE. 



BY C. H. WATBKMAN. 



Wx mias thee when the evening shades 
Fall sadly to the ground ; 

No echo of thy fbotsteps comes, 

To bfeak the silence round. 

We miss thee when the silver stars 

Peep fnm the bitie of heaven ; 

For thou wert wont to watch their light. 
Burst on the summer even. 



Wei 



IS thee when the balmy breeze 
Comes sighing sadly near ; 
no murmur of thy voice 
Unto our list'ning Mr. 



We miss thee when the merry laugh 
Rings out in gladness fte^ \ 

Thine absent ttfne is wanting there, 
To swell its notes of glee. 



Wei 



Wei 



ss thee in the pleasant paths 
Thy feet have prem'd with ooia; 

iss the hand that pluck'd fbr us, 
Spring's bright and bhioming tow'rs. 



We miss thee from the household hearth. 
And from the busy mart ; 

Oh! we have mias'd thee every whera^ i p 
Save in the loving heart o 
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WILD WATER POND, 



BT KOBSST BULLIYAV. 



There li a maf net-like attraction in 
TbMe.wat«i« tetb* iasaginative pow*r, 
Tb&t lioka tlie viewl^u with the viaible* 
And pictures things unseen. 



2n the eaily pact of my lif«, I was fi>nd of spdirting, 
•ad possessed an aiiveiUQrous turn of mind, wliicb 
ftequeBily led me many days* journey fium home, ex- 
ploring the coonuy. with little care for any meaos of 
•ahsistence beyond my dqgs and gun. In one of ibeee 
ambles, about the month of December, I continued to 
miow my game far into the Low Counties, where I 
was swamped and bewildered amongst wild fowl of 
•vaiy description. My eagerness led me on and on, 
I Joiev not whither, till I found myself* towards dusk, 
in Che middle of a laige moor, which seesoed destined 
to be my bed ibr the night. The prospect was not 
.ymty comfortable, ibr I was wet throngh, and well 
nigh atarved. 

Whilst wMiog- what was to beoome of me, I reach- 
ad the hrohen towiqgpath of an old and apparently 
deearled river, for I could perceive no recent tzace of 
homes, and a dilapidated lock, hard by, was coveted 
with moss* as though it had not been opened ibr a 
iMNUh. I look my seat upon the decayed handle of 
tfaa gfta^ and looked wistfully along the banks, in the 
fiuat hope of s^iog some solitary baige which might 
supply my necessities. Formne was disposed to iavour 
me; for, as my «ye gradually rose towaide the cold, 
blue distance, I could distinctly see a little oolumn 
of moving smoke. In a moment afterwards, 1 disco- 
vered a red night-cap, and heard the smack of a whip. 
Never did any thing come more opportunely. 

In a few minutes the boat arrived at the lock. It 
was laden with coals, but my habits had rendered me 
not over difficult as to accommodatiuxi, and it aoswei^ 
ed my purpose os well as could be wished. The 
'captain, who was likewise all the altendenie. except- 
ing a ragged boy who flogged the horses, was an in- 
telligent fellow enough for his kind, and informed me 
that I was ten or a dozen miles from the nearest house, 
which it was impossible for roe to find, and twenty 
from Wild Water Pond, whither he was bound. As 
he described the country onwaids to be-a grand ran- 
desvous for wild docks, and it signified very little in 
which direction I travolled, I stepped on boeid, and 
took up my quariars in his little smoky cabin. 

My companion had been chosen ibr his present 
occupation (for which beings of civilixed regioivi wouJd 
havli bsdUttle fancy) irom the vagmnt tribes of those 
parts, who were in the habit of being driven about 
from place to place by the floods, and my predilections 
for wandering appeared to win much upon his regard. 
He told me long stories of the weariness of working a 
baige along a river where nothing was moving, and 
how it was only supportable in winter time, when it 



was cold sleeping under a hedge, and the fowls weot 
home to roost, and suppers were scarce. He consoled 
himself likewise with the reflection that it was excel- 
lent sport to steal after the wild birds, oocasionally 
with an old brass lire-lock, six feet long, and stocked 
up to the mozzle ; and that, if the place was lonely, 
there was the less danger of interruption irom game- 
keepers and justices of the peace. Things, however, 
were shortly to undergo a vast revolution. All the bcf 
which I saw to the right and left was to be turned 
into parks and pleasure-grounds, all the peat bolei 
were to be flsh ponds, and every bulrush was to spring 
up into an oak tree. And then for £ne houses! they 
were to stand as thick as daisies! Upon inquiring wbo 
was to perfium all the^.pfodjjgifii i was tohi that thif 
wera to be the work of tfaa gnat man who had boUt 
A house in the Poad^ 

This great man, it ^ppaared, was wA very graatyeC 
but meant to be so shortly. He had the chiuacter of 
having uiulartikea wonderful prqjecis which no ona 
elae had ever thot^ht of^ and, though they never ysl 
repaid his pain«, ha was allowed on all ha^ds to be 
the greatest genius in the world, and sure lo be strange 
ly rich some day or oihar. In otfaar words, be fasd 
bean an unsuccessful speculator, and was delanaiaeii 
to persevere until he made or marred himself. Amongst 
other wise calculations, he had taken it into his head 
that it was cheaper to buy water than land, and had 
purchased Wild Water Pond, an interminable sheet 
of that element, only broken by a few beds of bul- 
rushes, and small islands of qusgmire, for the purpose 
of draining it, and planting it, and doing heaven- 
knows-whai with it, till both the lord and the land 
were lo thrive for all the world like Jack and the bean 
stalk. 

Like speculators in general, Mr. Carroll, which was 
the wise nianVi name, woe too much aceupied lo con- 
sider the comforts of thosA who dapendad upon him, 
and had brought a patient, gantUrheaffted wife, to 
recruit a sickly eonstitution in tfaa strong holds of 
typhus and the ague. There was likewise a young 
lady whom he called his daughter, bat who wiant by 
another name. From this 1 concluded that the mother 
had been married twice, and had probably heiself 
been the subject of . a apecuIatioD, and made her fortune 
a stepping-stone to .the Pond, in which they stood so 
good a chance of sinking together. All this gave ms 
but sorry prepossessions of Mr. Carrol, and I could 
learn nothing better, excepting that he did good by 
employing the poor upon his embankments, and setting 
the boats to work to bring necessaries which coold 
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cooM by no other mhij Oar oprgo of omb wm ib- 
teoded to keep the rot ont ef thsM iHeolicftl waJIs; 
and, when it ime 4elWered, I oeuld either return by 
Ihe iMBO coBveynee, er remain at the Wild Water 
Lock fioaae and lakea leiton in making a fiwtooe. 

QarvofBge ooatinued thioiigh the night, and, at 
daf hpaak. the aqpect of the coantry, ae fitf aa I couki 
Judge thnngh the dtnie Tapoura, had only changed for 
the woMe^ the bog emending fram about ten feet below 
die bed of the river even np to the hotiaoB. The 
aae r eaead aayjoadt ef waier4owI showed that every 
alep wo advanoad waa frrther and larther fiom the 
haont of haaan beingi. By degrees, the green, ooiy 
and beeaiae more iatenected by atagoant poola, which 
owtiniied to grew wider, till the whole country open- 
ed QpQQ na Jihe a boundleM ocean. About it,.aa I 
have beiere nid, were vartous cluaien of wild, wil- 
lowy idanda, and en one of these, which waa of the 
■MMt oonaidefahle extent, arose' the fortom white walls 
of a newly bailt ■ansstn. As 2 gated upon the deaolato 
afaade, I ooiiM not restrain an expression of iadignatisn 
At the heanlasB being who oeuld hope to prosper fay 
ihfB ahaatauaent of all domeaiic solicitode. Had hs 
COOM here by hinttelf, I couki have pardoned and 
ftaad Mm iar m madman; bat to bri«g oiheta, who 
ahoiMd, by Ihsir famplianee» that they waia worthy 
af bcttar Ales, waaan olleaee iar which, n^r coBpanian 
agreed vrith aie,-he/>oght to have bad hia bauae tied 
ahaac hianack and been sautheied in hsaowtkawaaqp. 

The Look Honae, at-whioh I waa ao kdge, was a 
flaaU,minoisB hnt, inhabiied by an M aeuptcvfho 
wan eare atiieken with the 'rhenamtiBn, and aaoeived 
me upeD craiehea. The atgbt of a hanun fiieeaeemad 
to rejoice their hearts, for they teld me that, though 
their fouapect would be mighty fine in aomroer, if it 
were ao£ibr'4he gnaa^ peopie had no great adffliraii«) 
for the oeoDtry thereabouts. Aa for the grsat man, 
nobedy oaiaa to aae him. All the werki were afmu! 
of bias, bocaase he wasao wondeifidly dever and had 
dag aaeh deep ditehes. 

Goadooab! They had ataok to their home aa teaa- 
ooasiyaaahaaoeof dab chicks, aad had never left 
it eieapt to bwy their efatMran, who had all been 
ao^iaet to core thieats. They kived to Nibble about 
Ihair oU nsat They had employment in koeping the 
4aya gf the l^ack, and doeloiiag their rkearaatiMas. 
They had anaaeaant in aetting eel pots in the wMie 
««ter, whieh tambled ibroagh their pen into the great 
man's Pond (a circumstance which added materially 
lahia daahuag avocalsDns); and they had the satis- 
-foction of haviag grown lusty, which showed that, 
hsning the afoteaaid ihaiuaatism, the .plane agreed 
with their ceastimtioaa. No waader, then, that theae 
aonianted aod untrawlied pemona were aomewhat 
aatonsshed by the geaias of aoeh a magician as Mr. 
Csrrol. who had aatonished all the wild geese and 
water aata in the countiy. Before I Imdheen half an 
•hoar demeatiQaled, I had heard woaden enough lo 
peiri^ me. and Hiy' interest for this atrange .person's 
ftoily, which waa eoaaide m hly jbeigfatened by the 
dsseiipiknof .the daughter, iMieased into a detonai- 
aatien jd Jemmng anmethiiig abent them. Havmg 

ifttnyfriaDdofthe 



baige,ond ecqaatotsd him that it was nei my iatemiflB 
lo lotittn with him, I comnitted myeelf lo a erasyaaad 
boat, and pushed off to ahoot, aad laediiate how 4o 
scrape acquaiatance. 

In my prog rem 1 aaw beets of half naked wiatcfaas, 
toiling up to their eyes in slime and slough ; hat I eaaki 
not perceive that the watsr-mark had sank one jot 
fiom lie original height, and Mr. Conors 
aeemed by no means to impvere upc 
The only crop which it wes ever likely to yield was 
of ducks and geeee, of which, indeed, there waa such 
abundance tliat they aoon pat the proprietor ami 
his concerns quite oat of my head. I followed them 
ftom island lu island,eonMtlmee panting and eometansas 
wading, enurding to the depth of the water, which 
varied censiantly Tram six inches to tvrice the number 
ef feet, till, ns usual, I found myeelf benighted. 

ForioiiaieV. the great man's house waa not shart up, 
aad virhtle thie was the case, there waa no poanhility 
of loeing sight of his lights, for which I atraightway 
directed my course. It was no bad opportunity for 
gratifying my curiosity by introducing myself as « 
benighied traveller, and I moored my ohaUop widiin 
a few yards of the window. The room waa lai^, 
and bwely furnished, and like the baadiwoik of ape- 
cukton in gmmial, UBfimahed. Mr. Gamd waa aillBig 
at the table. He waa a aqaaie built, middlo-ag«d 
man, dreased m a ehott gioen jaaket and high OMid 
hoots. Urn coantenmMe was daik, forbiMiiqf aMd 
disappointed; •mi hia meaner, when he mattered « 
fow woida over a plan or calcalatioB. vrhich waa 
lying before him, seemed abrapt and petulant Hia 
wifo sat opposite to hoa with her woric, and formed a 
strong contrast. She was handsome and mild lookSag, 
like one whosefate wes ordanied to be ruled byeChers, 
aad the pale aidancholy of her cheek bore w i t a a m 
that this rule had not always been in unison with bar 
inclinations. By the fire, with her bands before her, 
as though her thoughts were too busy to allow them 
occupation, and her eyes turning from one to the other 
of her companions, with ahemate fondnem and iudig- 
nntion, sat ihe dai^hter. Her features were hand- 
some like her mother's, but there was a dectsieol of 
character about them which rendered them far mere 
remarkable, particularly in one so young. Her taa 
dark eye was full Of impetuous feeling, and her whe to 
peiaon was of the stamp which nature is wont to plaae 
upon flpirits of nnosual order. Thiawasa being worth 
knowing ; end. in despite of a Uondcffbum and sevens 
other weapons which were hanging over the lire-plaee 
I rang boldly at the deor. 

The house waa so formed that I could see into the 
room even here. The party fooked at each other in 
considerable sufprisoat the prospect of a visiter, and 
well they might, for, to say nothhtg of thoacanty aeigh- 
bourheod. the appreach to their abode waa caloolatad 
to make people call at aeaasnable hours, if it prodnoe 
no other advantage. Before the doer waa opeaad, '. 
aaw Carrol move closer to his depot of arms, wheia 
he etood Irowning and lietenuig to the parley be twe en 
me and the servant As i told my tale o< dislrem 
he eeidently ottered aa esdamatioa of unpatieaoe, 
ami hia wifo as MrideiMiy besought him to iovite«B 
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■traager to hit firende. The yoanger lady said nothing* 
save what wai conveyed in a look of oontemift at the 
iaheepitalily of her B(ep>&ther. Finally, Mr. Carrol 
came to the door himself, and, with a acowling sort of 
coarteey, desired me to walk in till he procured a 
guide for me. 

The story of my appearance in those regions was a 
necessary fill-op of the interval before the guide and 
lantern were ready, and I soon contrived to dissipate 
all sDspicions of evil designs. The speculator talked 
a few disjointed words about dark nights and deep 
waters, made a few unintelligible allasions to the arts 
of draining and planting, and, by degrees, dropped off 
to his plan. The conversation went on well enough 
without him, while the only indication of his knowing 
what it was aboot was an occasional deep-mouthed 
fragment, and sometimes merely a scowl. It was clear 
enoagh that he hated company and coRvq|sation, which 
disturbed his ealcolations ; but the gentleness of his 
wife, and the Ivilliant spirit of her daughter, made his 
abstraction a matter of small import. I was weloom- 
ed by the former as an acceptable addition to their 
neighbourhood, and the latter completed her mother's 
meaning, with an assurance that their situation eould 
hardly be called retired^ when they were within five 
miles of a village, which the floods permitted them to 
approach at least three or four times in tlie year. To 
be sure, they had not always taken advantage of these 
opportunities, because Mr. Carrol was sometimes un- 
able to spare a boat from his workmen to convey them 
to the towing path ; but then the old people from the 
Lock House came once a month to be cured of the 
ague, and altogether their situation waa very charm- 
■ ing. 

There wbb a sweetness of voice and fondness of 
manner towards her mother, which contrasted strange- 
ly in this beautiful girl with the fearless sarcasm 
which she now and then levelled at Carrul. and I was 
almost in doubt whether she was most to be admired 
or dreaded. I longed to have opportuuiiiee for judg- 
ing, and endeavoured to bespeak favour and future 
invitations by entering into the projector's plans. I 
declared (Heaven forgive me!) that they were, some- 
how or other, likely to be of great benefit to mankind ; 
and Carrol, though a groat speculator, being no con- 
siderable genius, suffered me very easily to entrap him 
into a permission to inspect the dykes and drains by 
which his name was to swim down to posterity. I 
took my leave with numerous acknowledgments, and 
was made happy by a growl and a nod, which I con- 
sidered a little more friendly than my reception had 
been. 

Long aAar I had retired to bed, the images of Car- 
rol and his wife, with the striking beauty and vivacity 
of her daughter, kept flitting through my mind in a 
kind of waking dreaminess, which was any thing but 
(▼^est The first was evidently a low-born man, of a 
A'Hjoarse, unfeeling character; tyrannical to those who 
y' would permit him to be so, aiMl very easily to be 
^ cowed by thoee who withstood him. This was clearly 
' made out in his opposite manner to the two letter, 
^ upon whose uncoinfortable prospects I continued to 
dwell till I almost wished that I had not introdueed 



myself, and then tQ devise inponible, knight-smai 
plans for their deliverance. 

I rose early in the morning, and, having equipped 
myself as decently as my wardrobe permitted, wan- 
dered restlessly op and down the river till it waa tine 
to take advantage of Carroll's courtesy ; that ia Id ay, 
till i had watched him out to the superintendeoce ef 
his workmen. I then darted my punt over to ths 
Mansion of the Moss, and was shown in to the objedi 
of my somewhat hasiy concern. 

I was received, I thought, with more plettsure and 
less restraint than such a stranger night have expect- 
ed. Had it been more in the world, 1 should probaUy 
not have had so much to boost of; but, in a desert, the 
sight of a human face, however unworthy, is no insig- 
nificant event. I soon found myself perfectly eoquaiot- 
ed,and lost no time in adding a thousand rivAts to (be 
fetters which had been cast aver ne at fint sigbt 
The spirit of Lucy, which had appalled me the night 
before, was, in the abweuceof her step-father, subdued 
to all the gentleness of her mother. The talent which 
was burning in her large hazel eyes seemed rather to 
court concealment than display; the modest diffidence 
with which she uttered her opinions was beautiful si 
the blush upon her cheek; and the nature of her 
whole manner showed, that her disposition was equally 
proof against the gift of trahscendent lov^eas. She 
was the very opposite of what I had been led to ex- 
pect— she was far more than I had yet power to ooa- 
ceive. Her feelings were no leas various than her 
personal attractions, and her devotion to those when 
she loved waa only to be matched by her disregaid 
for every thing which appertained to heraelf. Solitude^ 
so uncongenial to a young and afleetionate heart, naf, 
even oppression, she could have borne with rssigna- 
tion ; but when these evils were applied to her un- 
complaining mother— when she saw her spirit broken, 
her health declining, her meek and sorrowful retro- 
spections to the comfort which she had sacrificed, with 
her quiet endeavours to make the most of the little 
which was left — her blood leaped up against the un- 
feeling cause of it all, and her tongue was sffmed with 
bitterness proportionate to his incapacity to appreciate 
it. These, in their full extent, were afler observations; 
but, en the morning of which I um speaking, they were 
shadowed out sufficiently to convince me that Locy 
vna the purest embodiment of feeling which I had 
yet beheld. Her mind was a cloudless sky, and every 
thought a star. 

My visit waa long, and only interrupted by Carrol 
towards its conclusion. He came in with no veiy 
prepossessing countenance, confounding the rein which 
was filling his pond as fiist as he baled it oui^ and 
vowing stoutly that he would go to law with the pro- 
prietors of the river for giving him the benefit of their 
waste water. Afler he had expended somewhat of his 
choler, or rether restrained it under the influence of 
Lucy's keen giance of irony, he turned to me with a 
nod of recognition, and entered into his usual style of 
oonversation, breaking every half sentence with a 
reference to his podtet book, aa if he were all tb« 
time reckoning how many pails full w^ yet to be 
thrown out of his everlaating pond. He gave me «» 
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vodcntaiid, w ftv as I ooald gather, that he wm not 
■any v> see rae, nor yet particuUrly glad — that I might 
do well eaoogfa to talk to the ladiea, to whoa he had 
no time to talk hinielf; and that I might aait my con- 
▼enjeiiee either in coming or aiaying away. J wai 
not to mind him, became he abould not mind me, 
which would make ihiaga pleaaant for all partiet, and, 
perfaapB, prevent hia hearing any more oomplainta aa 
to wantof aociety. 

The Lock Houae then waa to be my home ibr a 
longer period than I had expected. When I returned 
to it, I fiNmd my good geniiu of the cool-boat prepar- 
ing for another cniiae throngh the boga, and I look 
advantage of the opportunity to supply uiyaelf with 
the variooB oonveniencea of which I stood in need. 

My visita to the Mansion of the Mosa were comiant, 
and oar acquaintance became mckre and more famUiar, 
till the omiarion of a day waa a aulgect of playfiil re- 
znonatnnce. Even Carrol, though he kept his word, 
and took little more notice of me than he would of a 
lapNdog, appeared to grow mora friendly, now and then 
sported a roogh joke, and once or twice, when the 
weather waa fine, and the sinking of hia pond had 
eanaed a corresponding rise in his spirits, invited me 
to dine with him, and disease the progreas of his im- 
provemeolB. On these occaaions I saw mora of the 
nan's character than I should perhaps have discovered 
under other cinmmsiances. He drank freely, and 
would then lose sight of his habitual caution, and 
shake oflThia tacitnrnity. This, however, by no means 
improved my opinion of him, for the mora his mind 
opened, the more dark and repulsive it appeared. His 
choice themes of convemtion, next to his dykes, and 
the lawsnit which he had commenced against the 
waste water, were the abuse of his two innocent vic- 
tima, the one of whom he afiected to despise for im- 
becility, while he hated the other for repaying that 
contempt upon himself. He did not wish to conceal 
that he had married for money to carry on his specu- 
Istiona, and detailed, with a brutal exultation, the 
means by which he had won his unsuspecting wife, 
and how she had begun to repent her bargain too late. 
He would then work himself up into anger, and de- 
mand whether it was not a hard case that some of her 
moiaey was still beyond his power, and intended for 
her temugant daughter ; and finally wished that the 
sgue or the typhus fever would fly away with them 
both together. Many a time did I bum to dash the 
bottle down the ruffian's throat, but my admission to 
(he house depended upon my keeping terms with him, 
•nd I used to listen patiently (ill he was well sotted 
■nd dropped off to sleep. « 

Contrary to all our expectations, the waste water 
cause waa decided in his favour, and he really showed, 
for a day or two, something like a happy face. His 
ttultation, when he marshalled his workmen to dam 
op the slaice, was beyond all bounds, and he was 
confident that, by that day month, there would not be 
e drop of water in kU park. In leas than a week, a 
hank was raiaed as impenetrable as the walls of Tyre, 
*bA there was not a person present who surveyed it 
without perfect admiration — except, indeed, my old 
fiieods of the Lock Houae, who aasured me, with 



moch lamentation, that their fiahing waa entirely 
spoiled. 

After the embankment was finished, I retoreed with^ 
Carroll to dinner. He did the honoun of his house ao 
well, that I could almoat fancy how hia wife came to 
be deceived into marrying him ; and his victims gazed 
upon him, as much as to say, ** Why can you not al- 
ways be thus ?" The only drawback upon our plea^ 
sore was a heavy shower of rain, which continued all 
(he evening lo patter againat the window, as though 
it threatened to avenge the cause of the hver. 

**Ay, ay!" exclaimed Carrol, every five minutes, 
" 1 hear you ! How that cursed sluice would be 
pouring now if its mouth were not stopped!" 

When I left ihem for the night, the rain was coming 
down in a deluge, and the wind beat me about fear- 
fully. I oould scarcely accomplish the voyage la my 
cabin, and when J arrived there I waa half drowned. 
It waa aa wild a storm as I hajd ever witneased ; and* 
when I lay down in ray bed, I had aerieua doubla 
whether our little building was not going to take 
flight Nevertheleas, I dropped oflf asleep. 

I believe my alnmbers continued ta bid defiance to 
the elementa till two or three o'clock. About this 
time, I was awakened by the moat tremendons uproar 
I ever heard. At first, I could not make oat what it 
was. I started ap^ and shoated to my old landlord, 
but both he and his partner had already hopped out 
upon their crutches to see whether (ihe^world waa 
over, and I threw on my clothes aa hastily as I could 
to follow their example. 

The storm had ceased, and the bright moonshine 
settled oer doubts, as to what was the matter, at the 
first glance. The happy reault of Carrol's lawsuit, 
and his excellent dam, had been the acoumulation of 
more water than the river could hold. About a hun- 
dred yards of the old rotten bank had given way at a 
crash ; and now, as my host of the Lock very aenaibly 
observed, instead of having a pretty little fall of waste 
water, which would have purled beautifully through 
his park, whenever it might have merited such a title, 
he had got the whole river, all at once, and, lor the 
future, was about as likely to dnin it off as he was ta 
drink it. The sight and the sound were really awful. 
The old river bellowed like a wounded giant, and the 
tide of life leaped from hia side in a foaming cataract, 
which bade fair to spoil him of his last drop. The 
whole morass was a sheet af living wrath, in which 
the struggling osier beds lay down supinely, whilst 
the wild birds wheeled about in greater aatoniahment 
than ever. In the midst of the turmoil, I heard the 
vociferations of the conjurer i^ho had brought this 
wonder to pass, and presently 'I saw him making hia 
way to the scene of action in a punt, which ever and 
anon spun round like a teetotum in the petty whirl- 
pools, and obliged him to seek relief in oaths wfaidi 
might have appalled the river itaelC 

It was not long befi>re the whole ragged population 
of the bogs came hovering about us in dismay, like 
ghoata which had been sore pressed by an inundation 
of the Styx. Carrol rushed to and Ire despairingly, 
exhorting them to aet lo work and perlorm impoasibi- 
lities. The breach oould not have been filled up in 
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a jaoiilb{ ud, indeed, sach an operation, if it could 
have been peribrmed in a moment, wai new too late. 
TlM'iDMNriiief ^taa done, and noUiinff remained but to 
■iBEnd atill and admire it. In thia situation of things, 
the nwming brake upon ua, brilliant and sunny, as if 
OB piirpoee to show the promising stale of the park, 
ofwhieh but one small spot was visible, and that was 
the one whefeon the house stood. AH other objeets 
Wete merely indicated by the bustle whiek they made 
uflder the water, whieh displayed nothing but eddies 
of white foam. 

Cerrot grinmd his teeth and bant his brow at this 
eMnplete survey, in grim silence, as though he could 
not inyent cufiea bitter enough to express his feelings. 
The first worda which he uttered w^re execrations 
against his wile, for having given him money to gain 
hte ]««i«uit«^tben against the water, for not rising, 
whttit it was in the mood, above his chimney top, 
aili dromni^ all hb plaguea together, that he might 
iMfjin the world afresh-^tben against all the natieos 
in Ike globe, for not having fhniished a precedent to 
guard him against sieh an unlooked-for caiaatiopbe—- 
aad, iSnally* againrt himself, for not having been satia- 
fiad when he ymt well off, and unshaidKled by Unda^ 
ittfm, or danghterft A» soon as- he had uttered this 
•weeping neiedietieB« and pocaled hi^ buay myrmi. 
dMa with a thousand abewd and opposite direi^ioni, 
he observed that lus last spot of earth was growing 
leai pid less, nd haalened homeward to scowl his 
household gods into^a panic 

When he arrived, the enraged speculator was doom- 
ed to find things worse and worse. The land-springs 
in his tellan had burst, and inundated all the lower 
part of the house, knee-deep. The waters were still 
riting, and Mia. Carrol and Lucy were hiding them- 
selves in the bed-rooroa, in momentary expectation of 
being swept away. In spite of her terrors, the latter 
could not restrain a smile of irony and suppressed 
merriment, when ordera were issued for packing up 
foir flight, the increased urgency for which fulfilled 
her most sanguine wiahes. Carrara mortal enemy, 
the old river, was remorselessly pursuing him from 
stiiir to stair, as he staggered op to deposit his goods 
and chattels in the garrets, and the chairs and tablea 
wwe beginning to float topsy-turvy out of the drawing- 
room window. The preparations, as may be supposed, 
w«re not long in arrangement; and a punt waa brought 
in at the hall door to the foot of the staiia.* When I 
had handed the ladies in, and was going to push off, I 
cidled out to Caitol, to apprise him that every thing 
w«a ready* 

.'•Then go along with them/' he shouted, from a 
dtent part of the house. 
"But whither are we to go TI inquired. 
"To the devil, if you likel" reaponded the ruffian; 
and we left him to manage his aflairs as he might 
As we quitted the devoted wallsy the stream was whirl- 
ing up to their base ; and oar motion gave them the 
appearance of having already aet sail. Carrol, at the 
a«Be time^ thrust hia head from a ganet-window, to 
preaent a teleecope at hia cataract, whidi waa running 
aa meivily as evor; and, awful as nmtters were, then 
WIS atill something in thia great naAVwaahiag him- 



self out of bouse and hpme, which waa naigfatily lidi* 
culoos. Even the melancholy Mrs. Caraol ooiiU 
scarcely help being amused. 

As we proceeded towards the dry land, we held a 
coBsuliation as to what was to beoome of ua; and, in- 
deed, it was something of a mystery— for it wai oit 
of the question to suppose that the misencUe sMsai* 
blage of hovels, called the village, could aflbrd aeeo» 
modation. In this dilemma we were obliged to mil 
in my travelled friend of the coal-boat, wk^a* oml 
was at no loss. In the course of hia summer waadW' 
ings, he had pitched hia tent on a choice spot of eailh, 
called The Dark Common, from the umbrageou 
patches of wild oaks, and the ancient furae, whiek 
matted over the green roads in endless lozuriance. It 
was now in all its scented beauty of young leaves aid 
yellow bloasoms ; and, on a gentle slope, whieh ei- 
paoded its bosom to the soft south, stood a small inif 
formed villa, half hidden in the flowefs which rtoU 
bvmgly up its trelliced veranda, and echoiDg wilii 
the concert of a thousand guardian nightingales. 

Thia pretty gem, it appeared^ the last time that ou 
friend had inspected the hen-roost, was uot inhabitsd, 
and the chance* were that it was vacant still. Laej 
was charmed with the description. The sight eft 
tree, and the song of a bird, were blessings which As 
had never expected to enjoy again ; and we commenoed 
oar voyage down the river with a prospect of reach- 
ing our destination in good time. 

The sun shone out brightly; and, after a low miki, 
the country began to promise better things. The rirer 
gradually sank into a level with green moadowi, 
parted from each other by little obstreperous lirooki, 
and sprinkled with cattle. Here and there a wbits^ 
blossomed thorn gave token of more mature cultiva- 
tion ; and presently the young elms were seen ool- 
growing their dwarf neigh boars of the hedge-row, snd 
breaking the blue horizon with the swelling outlines 
and tender tints of spring. The scene of freshnes 
and life was truly heart-cheering (o me, after the 
dreary regions in which I had passed the winter ; but 
in Mrs. Carrol and Lucy, who had been doomed to 
them for three years, the eflect which it created was 
inexpressible. The hurried and troubled conversation 
with which we had set out had sunk to repose, like 
the clouds above us, and the feelings which had im- 
pelled it had melted into an exquisite calm. Th» 
silence was only broken by the unwonted notes of the 
lark and the cuckoo; and, as we stole through the soft 
labyrinths of increaaing flower and foliage, the warm 
blood trembled in Lucy's cheek, and her bright eyee 
declined as though she could have wept. I gazed 
upon her listless and unconscious beauty, without 
daring to breathe a word, lest I should break a thread 
of the enchanting spell which it had cast over ma. I 
loved to dwell upon it, without the intrusion of other 
thoughts— to expand my whole soul to its influence— 
for, m proportion as I discovered my ability to value 
Lucy, I valued myself. 

In this happy mood we continued our voyage, till 
the gray stony banks were shelving over us, and the 
wild birch and the vriUow flung their light wreaibi 
from either aide in tangled profusion— now admi ttypg 
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m tiembliiig gliapM of the wum bhie tky* and now 
pierced by a sunaet ny, which trailed down aone 
leafy tendril, and shot, like a star, upon the dark 
Btream beneath it The coanftry rate gradiiaUy in the 
gentle hilk which oar oondaetor had deaeribed; and 
our Toyage ended where a rude bridge united two 
masEy paihwayi, the one leading to a little oveigrown 
hamlet, and the other to ^bm romantie abode which we 
were leeking. 

The charm which bad hitherto bound ue in ailenoe 
waa zK>w broken by eielaaaiieM of wonder and de- 
light Tflie eoitage wai, indeed^ ne lets inviting than 
iti deacripiion had beefl. It beleoged te people of 
ttHe, who had faniithed it, inskie and out, with every 
kind of riBiic ornament and convenience; and, what 
waa of more impertanee^ it wae at oar terviee, toge* 
ther with the peaaann who had been left in charge 
of it 

In ^|» than an hour I had inetidled my eompaaieoe 
is thelrnew hoow, aa eomfortably aa though they had 
■ever known any other, and had preeored ibr myaelf 
the male apactmem of the little inn,«boat half a mile 
dfcuant. Havteg effected thia, we had n^ing to do 
Int to ik by the open eatement and e^ioy the 
breeae, wWeh lent wing^ to the wild edenm of the 
ibrett^aBdthenraricoftheneighbovriiigttream. We 
Ml till loqg after the aui had gone down, yet aiiU we 
ceaU BQl move from our station. The nightingales 
wera beginning their revels, and the old white owl 
was performing hie qoemlooe ev<dutions, over the 
waving sheet of golden fane bkseoms; the stsn, too, 
were twinkling as if the heavens laughed upon ue; 
and Lacy waa dinging her fend anas ronnd the neeb 
of her modier, mid wishing that such an hour could 
Imt for ever. 

Three daya of perfect Mim melted over ue withent 
Ae dreaded visit from Garrol, to whom we had been 
eoMpeiied to send tidings of our fortune. On the 
fburth evening, as I waa returning to the cottage with 
Loey upon my arm, we encountered Mis. Carrol, who 
wm aeeking us, with the very unwelcome news of an 
iavasioB from her husband. He had slood manfully 
bf hie cmile as long as it was tenable, and coDsido> 
nbiy longer than other folks would have thought it 
so, in bopea that the walem would subside and allow 
him to estimate the damage which he had sustained. 
In tiMse hopes Carrol waa at laat gmtified ; andifaia 
ealcolatioit was, that to clear out the eart-kiads of sKam 
which had been washed into the ground-floor, and to 
repair the iU-eememed walla which had n«ver been 
dry or ocherwiso than rotten from the time they wem 
hnilt, together with the necessity for new doom, new 
papering, new fiuniture, &», would emt aboiu twice 
aa much aa the fameaa Mansion of the Mess wae 
iaortl»— 4Mig^ waierials* and all: lie had consequently 
lefk it in tbo pe a ceable pomc snon of the monstemof 
the mire^ and bad come to obtain onr sympathy in bia 
anfierini^ by obliging as with a very libesal shase of 



** Nolhmg new," she calmly replied : *• Mr. Cmrol 
is in want of means to repair the dilapidatioBe whiob 
his property has sufiered, and has egain been impof^ 
tuning me for my poor Lucy's fortune. 

'* Then let him have it, I beseech you. It is for 
my happinem, no lem than yoai8« that he should bo 
satisfied, for, when nothing is left m grant, we miy, 
perhaps, rest in psace." 

** No^ never, Lucy. My only support has been thai 
yon will hereafter tmjiaf the comforts' of which your 
early days have been so cruelly deprived. Coneeivo 
how ineffectaal your peiaoaekma must be when my 
resolution hae remained unshaken even by the pnie* 
pect o^" she pauasd for a moment, *' of parting with 
yen, Lucy.** 

Lucy repsated the words in dismay. ** Dose Mr* 
Canol dare to contemplate this dimaz te our miseiyr' 

** He tells me that the repeated failuies in his plana 
must ohliie him to leave te conntiy, unlem I concede 
to hie tense of leasaintog— that he mual ge, I know 



Mm GsffUl had a fkmh upon bar cheek, whieh^ 
■how o d dmtahehnd been muebagitaled,and I thought 
I nsold perceive th» tmce of toaia. Lacy eogerif 
inquired what more had occurred lo daMnb herf 



not whither, on fresh speouktnamand thai yon thit 
yon must be left with your friends. Pethafa it is for 
the boa t p a t h apfc" 

Indignant w I wm at Canrol'a villai^t I still foU 
under obligutionp to himi for the tiaas waa aurely 
arrived for the disclosure of my lovefbr Lucy; and 
throwing aiyself at bsr feet, I requested that she 
would endow mo with a husband's power— 4e save 
her from inersassd wretchednessb Lucy's look waa 
c onao n t, and her maidan confoskm cast an additional 
purity and bloom over her beauty, aa if to comploto 
the model for a seraph. I need not dwell upon what 
followed. Mrs. Canol's sorrows were converted iaio 
a gush of joy. She ccnaidered me an especial gift 
of Providence for tho imMection of her daughter, and 
declared that sho could now cheeefidly meet any trial 
to which sho might be eiposed. The conversatkm 
which had begun in gkiem had struek into a glesna 
of the porart ounshiae. Theto was no dissentient 
thought amongst us, and before we arrived at that 
cottage our plan of conduct was eomplotely armogad* 

When we entersd, Carrol was sitting with his grim 
vimge sonk deep into bis shenMeis, hialegs eitended, 
and his hands thrust into his poekett Altogedier ho 
loobed very much like a man whose occopatien wn» 
gone, and whose prospects of obtaining anether wero 
somewhat precarious. It was no wonder, therefore^ 
ifheeauldsfibrdusbotfewwoideofwelcome. Our 
countennnom evidently did net bear the e xp i u si iua 
wbkb ho had expected and desired, if we migfat jn^ge 
ftem tho dismal appearsnee of his own. Ho made m 
fow siitly lumarks on tho water having dossaged fafo 
mop of America, b«t aeemed rather studying bow t» 
emer upon the sulgect of tho sepamtkm. 

** Ton will be ready," he at lort oMnmeoaod> witli 
adavk look at hie wife, <* to move ia tho oooieeof • 
week or two!** 

Bfon Cmmi answered placidly in fhe afibmalivn^ 
and be app aaw d soaioely to knetr wimt m nmka of 
sndi eheerfid compUaace. 

" And you havo acqvaialad your daughter with, oar 

"••»*^' Digitized by ijOOQie 

- PbUy;' said Lucy, widi tto aassa aamni^P 
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He felt abaihed by her calm^oonteiiiptuoiu manner, 
and endeavoared to slammer out a sort of apology for 
the neceaiity of luch plane, with an inquiry aa to her 
future intentions. 

" I am not quite certain " she replied, « as to whi- 
ther my destiny may lead me, but I think it will pro- 
bably be to America.** He looked up with his usual 
scowl, but averted it again, as though he had encoun- 
tered a flash of lightning. ** You seem surprised, Mr: 
Carrol,*' she oontiuued, " but here is a friend who has 
taken compassion upon the outcast, and, having im- 
bibed from you a taste for draining* ponds, is prepared 
to ooDvey me to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, or 
any other desirable neighbourhood your greater expe- 
rience may lead you to adopt We can then mutually 
assist each other in our trade of wills-o*-the-whisp, and 
I can already perceive what comfort you anticipate 
from our society." 

Mn. Carrol interfered to preserve the peace by ex- 
plaining matters in a more methodical style, which, 
however, her husband did not seem to like much 
better. We had made a counter speculation which 
he had not expected, and the only circumstance of it 
which did not produce a frown was the intended de- 
parture of Lucy to her friends, for the purpose of pre- 
paring for her marriage. 

"Humph!** said the cunning man, spreading his 
map and his elbows upon the table. His thoughts, 
however, were nearer home than the Blue Mountains, 
and his face would have made no bed frontispieoe to 
a book of puzxies. 

In a day or two, the carriage arrived which viras to 
take Lucy, with a trusty attendant (for Carrol could 
not lose so good an opportunity of separating her from 
her mother, who, he iosisted, had not strength to ao- 
oompany her,) to London. The morning was chiefly 
devoted to the anxious and agitated Mrs. Canol, so 
that I could seise but a single moment for. an unob- 
served fiirewell. It was such a one as convinced me 
that I po s s e ss e d the whole romantic fervour of her 
aflfection, and enriched the prospect of our next meet- 
ing with visions too intense to be dwelt upon. Her 
last words were to remind roe that she was only sup- 
ported in parting from her mother by her confidence 
that she left a guardian behind who would watch over 
her with equal solicitude, and to desire the repetition 
of my promises that I would write to her daily. At 
length I handed her into the carriage, and she was 
borne off like the beautiful phantom of a dream. 

My engagement to report all that occurred was 
foithfttlly performed. I spent the greater part of my 
time at the cottage, talking over the delights of days 
to come, and forming plane to counteract eveiy possi- 
ble manoBuvre of Carrol, who had too many cogitations 
to interfere with us. He had, all of a sudden, hit 
upon some new speculation, which was too good to 
be shared ; and his mornings, for several days, were 
employed in nothing .but writing letters, and taking 
them to the post himself. He never said who was his 
oonrespondent, but I had accidentally caught a glimpse 
ef the name and address, and noted them down in my 
memory. In a short time he relieved us of his com- 
|xuiy altogether, under the pretext of repairing to the 



nearest seaport to arrange for the voyage Id Ame- 
rica. 

Whether such was really his busineoi, I did not 
give myself the trouble to inquire, for by this time I 
had afiairs of my own to aflbrd me suflkient employ- 
ment, and to cause a degree of alarm to which his 
evil machinations were nothing. 

In describing the various friends who had hastened 
to see her, Lucy had made mention of one respecting 
whom I had never been able to divest myself of a 
feeling of jealousy and apprehensu>n. The name of 
this young man was Walters. In the commencement 
of his career he had been afflicted with an easy dispo- 
position, an inordinate love of pleasure, and means 
suflicient to tempt thoie who follow the profession of 
living upon othera to encourage every oUiquityof 
judgment, till his fortune and reputation appeared 
equally irretrievable. From being the victim we too 
oft^ become the partner of crime, and Wa1|^ had 
gone on from bad to worpe, till he was enrolled amongst 
the tribe of adventurers who had ruined him. With 
such chaiacteis he had found an easy access to Carrol's 
house in London, which had been a rendexvous noto- 
rious for them, its master being a fellow-labonrer in 
the great web of speculation, and interested in the 
success of each particular fibre. The care-worn ap- 
peaiance of his handsome person, with the remains 
of a manner which had once been frank and engaging, 
had distinguished him sufficiently from his companion 
to obtain a reception which his vanity had been too 
ready u> misunderstand. His heart had taken fire at 
the attractions of Lucy with alf the impetuosity of a 
nature unaccustomed to restraint; and the subsequent 
discovery that his own self-abasement was perhaps the 
cause of his discomfiture, had been a species of retri- 
bution agonixing in proportion to its justice. As hia 
pioepect of success abated, his passion had appeared 
to gain new strength. His conduct had been wild 
and desperate. One while he would endeavour to 
amend and deserve her, and again he would plange 
into reckleaB profligacy, in the vain trust of forgetting 
her. It was at this juncture that Mrs. CarrolVs increas- 
ing dread of the persons who swarmed about her had 
compelled her to yield to the rapacity of her husband, 
and assist him to the possession of his wondrous Wild 
Water Pond, where, afler a few impassioned attempts by 
letter, Walten had dropped his suit, and had no more 
been heard of. Three yean had now elapsed, and he 
appeared before Lucy, aa he gave her to understand, 
inevery thing but his love, an altered manl As soon 
as her absence had suffered his firenzy to setde down, 
and left him to the fair exercise of his reason, he had 
determined upon adopting new courses, and one day 
trying his fate under better auspices. For this purpose, 
he had quitted his evil companions, which was easily 
enough to be done when they had fleeced him of every 
thing, and had tried his best to turn what talenis be 
pos sesse d to a worthy account He had tried, and 
had prospered, and now the meed for which he had 
•laboured was irrecoverably lost to him. NeverthelesB, 
he would learn to bend to his fate, and only petitiooed 
t» witness, as a friend. the^^pf|pffl|vWch be could 
partake no otherwise. ^ 
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Sneh was the account with which Walten had 
«icitfld liQcy's sympathy, and which I could not help 
thinkiog eiceedingly incredible. It wai a mere de- 
eepiioQ, I felt, to piocure opportunities for a last eflbrt, 
sad I oould see him with my mind's eye endeavoring 
to foppiant me vrith a tale of hypocritical meekness, 
which made me writhe with apprehension. I raked 
•up sfeiy word that she had formerly said of his person 
«)d his talents, and each recollection contributed to 
aske him more dreaded. J convinced myself that she 
had rejected him merely on account of his profligacy, 
sad that his reformation, whether real or assumed, 
would put her upon making comparisons, which could 
sot Ail of telling to my disadvantage. My byod was 
4o s tumnll, and I was upon the point of writing to 
sDtrmt that she would never see him again. But, 
then, whet would Lucy say to my mistrust of her? 
What would my own pride hereaAer say to the recol- 
lectioo that I had been obliged to supplicate the dia- 
taianl of a rival T No! let Walteia do his worst If 
locy's hidinatioiis led her from me, I would bear it 
as 1 could. It was a good touchstone whereon to try 
the strength ef her afleetion, and if she returned still 
fiuthfuUshe would be a greater prize than ever. 

At last the day arrived which was to bring Lucy*s 
self to resolve all my doubts. With what an aniious 
trenor did I watch the road she was to come! How 
esgerly did I pace it backwards and forwards, and 
Kraio my eyee for a sight of the carriage. The sun 
had set, and yet she came not. I continued at my 
itotion long ailer the shades had set in, conjuring up 
soonds which only lived ^ in my fancy, or only pro- 
ceeded from the beating of my heart Lucy was ab. 
M&t siilL It was not till late in the night that I re- 
amed to the cottage, where Mrs. Carrol vras sitting 
up io expectation. My appearance sufficiently indi- 
csted the diatorbed state of my mind, but what con- 
solsiion could she ofler f - Lucy's arrangements might 
not have been completed — her friends might have 
pmcmeted her stay — a thousand cireumstanees might 
have oecnrred, which she would, no doubt, explain 
ttiii&eionly when we met But why had she not 
written r All our reasonings were destroyed by this 
onanswerable question, and I determined to seek a 
aoiaikm by the readiest means. I would set off to 
London myaelf. 

By soariee I was on my way. I will not detain the 
leader with all the agony of a long journey, with all 
Ae inqniriee I made upon the road, and with all the 
iittppotutnieDta I encoimtered. It was nearly mid- 
agfat when I entered London. Of the objects around 
■e I saw nothing but a moving chaos ; or. if my per- 
ttpiion vras £dir a moment more particulariy excited, 
it was onlj when some impedimeat crossed my way 
1» heighten my impatience. 

At length I reached the door of Lucy's friends. I 
knocked. Oh, how I remember — how I foel, even 
aow whibt I am telling it-— the harrowing, sufiboating 
smsation widi which I wailed to be admitted ! My 
fint qoeaiicm may be supposed. The servant had not 
\mrd how Ituey waa. She had returned home ten 
isys ago. I started as though my heart-strings had 
He staled with sorprise, aa did the 



family when I was uriiered in. They could give me 
no farther 'inforsMiion, and had been onder much 
alarm at not having received accounts of her safe 
arrival. 

There was but one question more to complete the 
measure of my agony, but I knew not how to ask it— 
I knew not how lo sully the resplendent vision which 
Lucy most have left upon their minds, by breathing 
a doubt that she could act unworthy of herself. It 
was not till we had run over all the chances which 
might have impeded her journey— till we had satisfied 
ourselves that she must be detained on the road by 
illness, (a circumstance of which, as matters stood, I 
would have given my existence to be assured,) that I 
ventured to mention the name of Walters. I sew 
that my suspicion had been anticipated. Her friends 
looked upon each other in dismay, and then with one 
accord declared that it was impossible-~it was out of 
the question ; that was to say, it was not at all like!/ 
that Lucy should have so far forgotten herself. The 
faintneas of their contradiction wrought me to a frenzy. 
I forgot the discretion with which I had concealed my 
evil forebodings. I besought them to imagine all that 
1 could ask of them, and then listened with ghasdy 
patience to all the particulars they could give me. 

In a word, though Lucy's manner had never given 
them reason to suspect that she entertained an undue 
regard for Walters, they were bound to confess that 
he bad called to see her upon alleged boainess the 
day before her departure, which had, as it seemed, 
been much accelerated by the circumstance. She 
had not told them what had transpired, but it was 
evidently something by which she had been strongly 
agitated. 

This waa all I oould learn from them, and, in a 
few moments, I was again rushing along the streets. 

I have before mentioned that I had accidentally 
seeu the addreas of one of Carrol's letters. It was to 
Walters, — and I glided along in spirit-like rapidity till 
I ptpod before the house. The neighbourhood waa 
wretched and deaerted ; nothing was stirring to break 
the distant din of the more busy world, and the atrees- 
was lighted only by two or three dim lamps, as though 
it were especially devoted to persons and practicea 
most congenial to darkneas. 

The door was opened by a misemble creature of 
all work, who at first denied that any such person aa 
Walters lived there ; but my necessity for seeing hint 
was too great to stand upon trifles, and I obtained an 
amwer more to my satisfaction, by announcing myself 
as Mr. Carrol. The servant apologised for not having* 
known me, and had taken so many letters with myr 
address to the post, that there was no doubt I might' 
be shown up. What could be meant by this mystery f 
Was I to find Walters alone, or — I did not dare to* 
conclude the sentence, even in thought 

He tons alone, and the trepidation of oar meetiOK^ 
was mutual. 

**Who are youT' he exclaimed, turning deadly 
pale, and gazing upon me as though I had been a 
spectre. I oould not answer. There was a voloma- 
of strange things swelling in my bosom, which stn^f- 
gled to be Qtlered all at oooe. I eouM not move, lei«^ 
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I sboukl l6tr bim piecein«al. befiire I had examined 
llie liaeamenti wkich bad diaplaeed me in the heart 
of Lucy. 

1 have him befiire me with an identity Tivid and 
aehiug aa an evil conacience. He waa handaome, aa 
]m had been deacribed, but faia featarea had more the 
character of diaaimolation than intellect Hit dren 
vnM in the extreme of faahion, bat hia general aiamp 
was that of the pretender. 

" Who are you ?" he again cried, with increaaed 
agitation. My sight grew aick as I gazed od him, my 
mind more wild in the imagination of all thai could 
annihilate it ; and I breathed my name wiih a groan, 
Wt though it were the confession of some burning 
ahame. He appeared relieved, professed to know 
nothing about me, and begged to hear my business. 

The plea of ignorance, however, did not serve him 
loBg ; and he then found it expedient to shelter himself 
irom my questions, by takiog the excitement under 
-which I was laboring as an excuse for the singular 
intrusion. 

" Upon my word, sir," he continned, with an easy 
and laxy flow of language, which brought the wither- 
ing conviction that he had nothing to apprehend irom 
me, " if you are one of the numerous aoitors of Mim 
, I should think you suflkiently apprised of her 
change of mind^ by the necessity lor making tbeae 
inquiries. You, of coarse, know very well that she 
"would have accepted any ens who eoald enable her 
to fi>Ik>w her mother to America; and if, out of the 
many, she has decided upon giving the preference to 
me, pray allow me to assure you that constancy ia a 
mere country virtue ; and that a glance at the fashion- 
able world will show it so little prized, that you will 
aearcely think your fate worth lamenting. Nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to show every 
attention to a gentleman in whose commendation I 
liave heard J^isa •— ^ speak so highly, and if you are' 
in town for any time, and will do me the iavor of a 
call to-morrow, or next day, I have no doubt I can 
five you introductions which will make your time 
peas agreeably. At present, I have an engagement at 
the West £nd,for which I am obliged to beg you will 
axcuse me." 

The superb coolness of all this had an efiect lather 
oppoaite to the one intended, ibr I could not doubt 
that he took roe for some love-lorn village swain whose 
wits were aa aimple as his feelings, and thought that 
he had nothing to do but to abash me by carrying 
mattera with a high hand. If oay thing could have 
xaised me to a higher pitch of desperation, it was the 
Jeeling that such moat have been Luey*s description 
of ma. 

** Hold, air," I replied, risiDg up at the same time 
with him, and preparing myself for any extremity ; 
** your friends at the West £nd ma st exeuse yoo for 
to-night, for if I have seemed para^zed at the aasy 
assurance with which you treat this matter, it has not 
been from the want of wherewithal to talk about. 
That Misa ^-^^ ia sabjecled for the present to very 
painfal surmises, I will net dispute, but it ia possible 
that she ia nuaiepreaented. Therefore, without asking 
luthar qoestioDSy I will simply tiouUa.yOtt to inform 



me where ahe ia to be found, in order that I may have 
the history of her change from het own lips. Refuse 
me, and her mysterious disappearance ia ground enon^ 
for an appeal where you may chance to be mors 
communicative. We do not part without trying the 
ahemaiive." 

I had observed that all I said produced little effect, 
until I made the allusion to justice, and this caused a 
nervous tremor which convinced me that he had some- 
thing to dread from it. I followed up the fortunate 
hit with a determination from which he had no escape, 
and which assured him that his vague and iniulting 
ofPhandedness was out of the question. I told htm 
of his being denied by the servant of the house, and 
pointed out to him his portmanteau half packed up for 
flight Theae were slight charges to alarm him, butr 
aided apparently by an accuaer within, they brought 
him to terma much sooner than i ooold have imagined. 
He acknowledged that his engagement to the West 
End was invented to spare me iha moriifioatioo of 
farther discusswn, regretted that Lucy was to be sBb" 
jected to importunities from which she had taken Mich 
pains to retire, and, with a cool oonsdoosnem of 8b&> 
cess, invited me to share a conveyance which he hsd 
even then in waiting to take him to Wild Water Pond. 

** Lucy et Wild Water Pond ! That place of whieh 
she has so much horror!" 

** It appears, air, that there are other things of whieh 
she has had a greater horror. But ainoe we are to hs 
fellow-iravellers for so long a journey, it were best to 
drop all subjects of annoyance, till I am in a aituatiaa 
to give you more satisfactory answers." 

The proposal had reason in it We descended into 
the street, found the vehicle at the appointed place, 
and, having nothing (o impede our passage, got clear 
of London in a lew minutea. 

My companion, who had been looking uneasily la 
the right and left as we passed the streata, (althongh 
it was nearly daybreak, and no one was to be seeDi> 
now entered carelessly into conversation, and aflected 
to forget that there waa any cause of enmity between 
us. Alas ! sueh a manner did far more to afaake my 
confidence in Lucy, than any assertions he could have 
made. It seemed incompatible with any thing bat 
certainty, and he had skill enough to perceive that 
such was my conclusion. From one light sut^eet he 
rambled on to another, in the hope that I might gtow 
thoroughly discouraged, and give up my prqject before 
the journey's end. But 1 had another project bebiiMl, 
upon which he had not calculated. Be the event 
what it might, 1 had been injured peat the power el 
forgiveness. It was my 6xed resolve that the moment 
I bed seen Lucy, and either reproached her with ber 
falsehood, or asked pardon for my doubts, her fame 
should be avenged, or her fault punished, in the cold 
blood of my rival. The work of reflection wss loo 
excruciating— I banished it forcibly. Happily the 
weight upon my brain, with the fatigue which I had 
undergone, at last gave me a relief aomething between 
sleep and atupefaction. 

By the time the country began to asaame the fea- 
tures of the Wild Water rogions, the aun had set The 
horiaon waa hidden by a long bine bank of mist, stiAan- 
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iag dii tertrty into a dMp «««• idleeiiiii of th« de- 
parted orb» wbMi, in ill timi, melted into a hieid, 
ymmrf bhiaL A long, laaiy ri««r woond, glowmg like 
gold, thnngh tbo vonolaMNi* gray of iho Hag-fields 
danpa of aldert» and the whole wai 
\ only bf iloelBi of geew and a lew aloived 




In thii eeeoe we came to a spot where 1km road 
branched off. and an eld bi^en handpoit mtimated 
that die reat of oor journey wai to be perfonoed on 
feat. Soon it heeame qaite dark, and the damp and 
foggr aiiMaphave, with the ecrcama of the hen»t,and 
the aBw h o k io mo effleria of the green oeae, amafed 
me that we wen appaaachiog near to Canel'e do- 

▲t thm jvaetare we perceived the dim halo roand 
a cabm light. It oondooted ee lo the abode of one 
of than itdan beinge who lifted by taking wild Ibwl, 
ami il waa ihrtwm^ that we aCopped tlieie, tar aU land 
oommanirrten wkb theoeantiy in that diieotion had 
been eat oC ever ameeOarrol had let the liver into 
the ha9> 1 leamt, moieovar, that the eM people of 
id been leaMved, panio and ril, to 
r which, «w aome leaum or other, had el 
laie ad%r been ameanbie by lignal, on which oeeeeiHH 
ataM wmaetiteat. TPhie mede ef proee e d ing wonid 
r nqr parpaae, and I beeaoght ew hilbraiant 
naana of appreaehing it. He bad 
g» be aaid, hot a ■nattibooting tklK which eidy 
held two pertoos, and it wae impoanble lo dhreet oa 
how lo paddle onraslvee three neilei in eodaika night. 
It wiii however, be readily mppaeed that I wae not 
t» be diieaaded fiem the attmnpi, and Walton waa lo 
comipleteiy dieeoncerted fay my contiMied finnneaiv 
that he eflafed no eppomtion. We atepped into the 
dmllop, and my knowledge of the awamp was not ae 
bad but I eteeied oor ooume^ in epite of all tka dan> 
geroiiB obetadea, directly tewanhi the BCanmoa of the 
Momi 

My luipenae was now, in a few momenta, to be 
ended. We stepped on shore without speaking a word, 
and proceeded to the house like two deadly fi>es to 
the lists. Late as it was, we found the hall door open ; 
the floods, indeed, had warped it so as to prevent the 
pomibility of its closing. The drawing-room door, 
likewise, stood Btabboralyqar, and suffered vm to force 
our way through without so much as a creak. 

As we entarmd, I peroeived the apartment to be 
patfiaUy Kghted by a emoi^ldering wood-'fire. We 
stopped by mntnal impabe. At the opposite sides sat 
two figures engaged in a convenation so exciting that 
oor entrance waa unobserved. 

" Awl yen nefcse te let me departf said the elec- 
tric voeee-of Ijucy, with ks moat hidignant energy. 

** If ymi sM in soeb a hvrry to depart, I should be 
glad to know why you camef" replied the brutal 
tones of CarroL *' Yon cannot say that I brought 
yoor 

** No— ym did net nae vielenee, it is true. Yon 
employed means atill mora hm e - y ou instracted your 
cop fud e m i i in i4mdon leahew me a pretended confi- 
dential letter, deaeiibing my methei^ ieciet femoval 
lo thm IwBrid phoa^ fat older ta ear pi p a n iiio i L Ten 



knew that I eoold not hesitate in Mbwing. and thai 
made the feelings of nature, wluch a savage would 
have lespectad, the cauw perhaps of my lasting misit 
ry. Have yen not deprived me of all poasihility ef 
escape r 

«*Yoa can depart with Walton, whaaever he 
chooses to letch you." 

" Yon know he dare not aee me. You know he iv 
fully aware of my mter contempt Ibr him ; or, if he ir 
not, you have nasled him by ialae statements." 

I had heeid enough, and was in the act of springing 
forward to dasp her onoe more to my heart, but Wal- 
ton eagerly held me back, aa if he would learn mate. 
" I grant you," returned Carrol, with a wialhfid 
grin, ** that it requires some courage to lace such a 
bom devil, but Walters will be here, nevertfaelesBy 
aad I should adviae yon ta receive him in the light I 
propose; for thw is a lonely plaee,and, you ondentand, 
I am the master." He pansed and deaehed his teeth, 
and again griaaed bedriUy. 

"8e»Mr. Cano),youthieatcntomaidermet Ob, 
for some new invented words to eiprem my eaom! 
Yetrl thank yefa for thislibeiial and oompleto display 
of yoor vartosa, for my peer uataappy mother awat noar 
disarim her laat somple, and leave yon to yoor eaiaair 
of wickednem alone." 

"Think ytwaoff Yea bavie come here to seek ilfr, 
aad why may ake not eome to seek ytmt I should ha 
sorry for sock a aeceasiiy, for you know the air of thia 
place doea net agree vritfe her. Come, come, let mr 
talk raasDn^Waltam is a nan ef the worl d a n d ao 
old friend ; and has taken a liking te you, for whidb 
nothing short of the devil can aeceunt. As for thia 
new acquaintance whom yon tblk of marrying, w>ho 
is he, and what is he, but a dull-witted piece of com* 
mon^phwe, who will amke km way in life about as 
glibly as be wotild Ifomider thRWgh this cumd maril' 
pond t Yea take him because he promises to take yea 
to America; why, so will Walters^that I promise yon 
foithfuUy. He mutt go to America, whether he likea 
it or not ; for, just to give you an idea of his strange 
infotuation for you, he has thought it worth bis while 
to find me the equivalent to the means which your 
obstinate mother refused me, and must leave th 
country as soon as he can." 

'* A folen! yoor oonsideration for my happinem is 
really beyond praise. Mr. Walton commits felony to 
offer you a bribe to sacrillce me, and I am to enjoy 
his society in America, whilst you bring my mother 
to the Mansion of the Mom to enjoy your respectable 
acquisition! It was unneeesnry to tell me this, h 
proves yeor head to be as bad as your heart — and the 
only alternative I have is to be murdered !" 

CarroPs rage could be curbed no longer, and barsi 
forth in appalling exeeratiorts. He jumped flom bia 
seat with a stamp that might have beaten in the lottes 
flooring, and my companion advanced a step wHh me 
in expectation of some act of desperate violence. He, 
hoivever, only seized the poker, and plunged it into 
the slumbering flie, aa thou|fh it had been the heart 
of the tmdaonted Lucy. The flame sptang op bright 
and blgh ; ahd. when he tamed to glare deairnetfcm 
upon his helplem victim, he encountered the poised 
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I and oonoentiated fuiy of his unezpeetcd vrnV 
•im. Lvcy shrieked and sprang to meet me, whilst 
Willeis, thrilling to the quick with disappointment 
. woA the astounding conviciioa of the extent to which 
be had been duped, flung himself like a tiger upon 
'his liilse confederate, and, had his strength been equal 
to his rage, would have strangled him on the spot 
€arro], with the supernatural exertions of terror, con- 
trived to extricate himself, and ritfhed out of the door, 
pursued closely by his determined anaiiant. I let 
tbem have the dispute to themselves, and cared not 
how soon they destroyed each other. Shouts and 
caress apprized us that they were again in ooniact, 
and Lucy clung to me in a convulsion of horror. 

** Is it thus that yon repay my interest T" articulated 
Ibe straggling voice of Carrol. 

*^ Is it thus I find her love, which you called so 
deveted to me f" replied the infuriated Walters. 

** Have I deserved to be murdered V* 

*< Have I forfeited my life to be duped ?" 

'« Part them — for God's sake» part them !" cried the 
iluddering, the forgiving Lucy. 

She spoke too late. A heavy plunge in the water 
annooDccd that they had parted of themselves, and 
that Carrol had made the attempt to escape by swim- 
ming. 

** A light I a light!" cried Walters, rushing back to 
the room, and vanishing with a brand from the fire. 
Nothing would suit him but extermination, and we 
> iollowed to withhold him, attended by the few alarm. 
«d and Ibrlom domestics, amongst whom was the 
decrepid old man of the Lock. 

** U is uselen," said he — <* uaeless to think of swim- 
niog through this slime to the toviring-path. The 
boat! the boat!" 

AU the boats we oould find were immediately 
ptehed off with lights— Walton being with difiiculty 
lestrained from punuing his vengeance to the last. It 



was very dark and foggy, and the brands and the hm- 
tems only threw their glare to the distance of a few 
feet We watched their dim meteoMike cooiaes to 
and fro, without success, for a breathless half hour. 
At last, one of the lights stopped, and a shout informed 
us that Carrol was found. A few moments more, and 
the boat glided slowly towards the shore — the two 
who had gone forth with it gazing with fixed horror 
at the burden which lay at the bottom. 

When we came to behold, there was indeed a 
frightful sight, not the less thrilling from the unexpect- 
ed performance of a sentence which I had often spor- 
tively pronounced to be the most appropriate. Stark 
stiff, and scarcely to be distinguished from the filth 
of the morass, the body of Carrol bore witness that 
his soul had passed away to a land whither his specu- 
lations had tended but too little. To lament was im- 
possible. We could but turn shuddering away, and 
trust fervently that such punishment might be suffi- 
cient to efibce the guilt which bad led to it. 

I looked round to see if the resentment of Waltent 
Jiad ceased with that of the weeping Lucy and myself, 
but he was gone. Having no longer his rage to sup- 
port him, the shame of his disoomfituro had doubdess 
rendered him unable to sustain our preaenee. He had 
stepped into one of the boats, and escaped in the midst 
of our <;onstemation ; and the justice which punued 
him was eluded equally. I never heard of him but 
once afterwards, and that was in a newspaper account 
of bis having landed at New York. 

In a few weeks from this time, the visiona of Lucy's 
young ambition were realiaed. She became the mis- 
tress of her mother's home— the blissful goaidian of 
smiles which she had despaired of again beholding; 
and, if she lavished the reflection of them upon one 
who knew not how to deserve her, she was contented 
to think that what was wanting in merit was amply 
made up in boundless devotion. 
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WRITTEN IN A THEATRE. 

Oh for the quiei of the woods and hills, 
Broke but by storms (which make it more intense 
When they have pass'd in dread magnificence),^ 

Or by the gusty wind that sadly shrills 

Through the woods— or by the rippling rills, 
Running to some deep river, not far thence, 

Making a murmur as its channel fills . — 
Oh for the vales where violets dispense 

Honey to bees, storing their frequent scrips ; 
When the loud lark to listening cherubim 
(llio' we of earth may hear,) sings high his 
hymn, 

And the full thrush among the ripening hepa. 
Prisons dumb wonder in some sylvan spotr— 
Rather than smiling haunts^ wheiia inward joy is 
not! 



THE SUMMER STORM. 

Whence is this hush — this silenoe. so profound t 
Those gath'ring glooms which make earth eariy daik. 
And fright to silence the late<singing lark. 

Who ere his time is lodging on the ground 7 

Nature hath surely paus'd, and not a sonnd 
Or motion shows her trance I oh, vain remark, 
Fer she nor rests nor knows to tire ! and hark ! 

In the for distance thunder— and Ugbtning leaps 
around. 



A storm is in the heav'na— a fearful storm, 
Such as the wicked shall with dread appal ; 
For who can tell on whom the bolt may fall. 

When it may 'light, and how and whom inform 
That heav'n impatient is. and will not wait 
To strike the vengeful blow it justly may fora^ala. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF *^BOZ/' 

The Author of the **Pickwick Papers.'* 
WITH A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, PAIIfTED BY PHIZ. 



Wx have much pleosare in presenting our readers 
with an undoubted likeness of the gentleman who, 
within the last twelve roonihs, has, under the quaint 
■ignature of Boz, earned a distinguithod station in the 
periodical literature of England. " Sketchee of Every- 
day Life" and " Every-day People," appeared in the 
cdumna of a London morning paper, (the Chronicle, 
we believe,) and attracted general attention. The 
signature, Boz, aflbrded no clue to the identity of the 
author, and the proprietors refused to divulge. Mr. 
William Leman Rede, an actor-author of some talent 
in the satirical way, obtained the credit of concocting 
the " Sketches," >^hich every day became more popu- 
lar; and, when collected into volumes, rapidly 
eouned through several editions. Mr. W. L. Rede 
disowned the authorship; the Pickwick papers were 
announced, and the curiosity of the London public 
ferreted the writer's secret ; Boz himself authorising 
the discovery by perpeUrating the following epigram 
in the next namber of the "Miscellany." 



Who the didcata » Bos'* could be. 

Puzzled many a learned elf; 
Till time unveil'd the mystery. 

And "Boz" appeared as Dkkeiu* self! 

Mr. Ckariea Dickens, as our readeis may perceive, is 
a young and handsome man. He was bom ia the 
very centra of the kingdom of Cockaigne— within 
sound ef the great bell of Bow— and educated and 
woied in the boeem of •* The Great Metropolia." He 
* was employed as a reporter to the daily press, and 
continued lor aome time in that laborious and unprt>- 
fitaWe vocation, without giving sign or token of eztra- 
wdinary talent, till he burst ibrth the "scribatious" 
Hogarth of the age. Ho is now employed upon many 
works of profitable popularity; he is the editor of 
Bentley's Miscellany, a periodical of the first respccta- 
hflily, and graced with the designs of the inimitable 
Crnikshank. The Pickwick Papers have attained an 
extensive cifcalatiol] — few publications are more anz- 
misly looked lor or more eagerly perused. 

** Bos" has been particularly fortunate in making 
his entree into the republic of letters at a time when 
jocalariiy was the most popular ingredient in a periodi- 
cal Some of the English Magazines are now-adays 
little better than jest-books; Joe Miller and Peter 
Pindar are the penny-aliners, peaks of the bi-forked 
nountain, and Apollo himself irradiates his phiz from 
the last new edition of "Broad Grins." The New 
Monthly Magazine, lately under the supervision of 
Campbell and Bnlwer, is now vamped up with The 
HoBtorisf, and edited by Mr. Theodora Hook, «a 
«hoice spirit from Momus*s Court" The musty pro- 
verbs of Poor Richard, the predictions of Pkrtridge, 
ttd the mysikjsm of Moora, ara snpeneded 1^ Comic 



Almanacs. " The Comic Annual" is the only pros^ 
peroua remnant of those pretty German book-toys ; 
burlesque, has driven tragedy from the stage; and 
farce raigns omnipotent in the twenty.four tbeatras 
that era nightly open in London. 

We grumble not at the prevailing fondness for 
fun ; cachinnation is the feature of the biped beast; 
and the human skull retains the distinguishing grin. 
Indeed, lo use the words of a modern writer, that is the 
reason why the Egyptians elevated skulls in the centra 
of the table at their merry makings; and if Mr. Bnlwer 
should ever uke it into his* head to write on Egyptiatt 
romance, fur the purpose of showing the domesCin 
lives of the people, as he has done in Rome, Pompeii, 
and Athens, we shall see what a devil-skin, roaring, 
lamp-breaking, up-all-night set those same dark-fe«- 
turct) fellows were. Then, their hieroglyphics wer» 
no more than a mask for fun. Poor Champoltma 
thought he had discovered a clue to the mystery of 
the inscriptions by resolving them into historical data': 
ti-ri-la, ti-riia. Monsieur, look at them again. The 
anglee, and patches of stars and shafts, and hrokeft 
points, are like one of your French caricatures, in 
which heads and tails cluster in the foliage of a tree, 
or peep through the leaves of a violet. The antiqaitf 
of Arch- Waggery, includiog in its wide range Ibe 
science of Practical Jokery, cannot be doubted. Ah 
archaic Essay on the subject, written with the requi- 
site gutto and erudition, would discover an intimate 
sympathy between George Cruikshank and the vener- 
able Bede, whose monkish chronicle is fall of the 
most grotesque badinage. Ilierocles, the Alexandrian 
philosopher, was the father of some score popular jests, 
which have been assigned to the wit of the day 
through descending ages. Some of the best storiee 
on record, are related by Bede. Giraldus Cambremk, 
St. I renins, and Viliafranca. The love of mischief 
prevails throughout the writings of the roost protoaud 
authorities, who were never less in earnest than wben 
they pretended to be so. What is the GeMa RomaB»- 
rum. but a bundle of eccentricities? Was not Mos- 
heim, the theologian, a thorough-paced quiz ; and Ibe 
Jesuits, who compiled the great work upon Chtne, a 
company of revellers and gattconaders ? 

But it belonged lo the reverend ancients, to hide 
their drollery under a face of solemn serioumev. 
They acted their farces in a suit ef sables. They 
fidng their crackers into the ftce of the public with 
an air of dignity. We find, as we descend the streea 
of time, that this tone of gravity gradually relaied*; 
until,at last, the world, tired, at it were, of the tragecly^ 
drawl, laughed outright. Then came such spirifs as 
Rabelais and Sterne, dry, no doubt, and sly ; b«t so 
marvellously comic that, although the chuich ww 
shaken to its foundations by the convulsion, people 
would roar as if it were an naavoidable conditisii of 
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r ezisteiiM. All naaklnd has been addicted to 
waggery fiom time imineax>rial ; but, at aome periods, 
it took a duputaiiotie sbape ; at otben, a quaint and 
allegorical ibnn ; occasionally, it was the blow of a 
truncheon on the head that knocked one's brains into 
a state of kaleidoscopic confusion ; and, anon, it was a 
xoguish wink and a poke in the ribs. There was 
Bobert Burton, wiih his " Anatomie of Melaneholie»" 
fill! of humorous fancies that held the reader in siis* 
pense between a groan and a chuckle — Deshoulieres, 
as brilliant as a fire-fly— Pascal, all Tenom and 
nockeiy— Skelton and Butler, toriuren of thought 
and language — Moliere and Wycheriey, onveiling the 
peccadilloes of the age in so strange a light, that even, 
sts we grew wiser over their pages, we also grew in a 
ten-fold degree more disposed to ridicule the ways of 
the wise; and Le Sage, and Fielding, and Smollett, 
and a thousand more, who, knowing the weal; side of 
nature, tickled it with the sharp sliogs of their wit. 

RevenooB a Monsieur Boz. The etymology of this 
same puzzled the pundils. By some, it was thought 
to be a corruption of 'Fosbos;' others maiptained 
that it was a mistake in the print, and ought to be 
' Boss,* which means a protuberance, or knob, which 
they said was a just definition of one who had sud- 
denly started out from the dead leyel of literature, 
and made himself all at once so prominent ; not a few 
considered that it was a direct induction from * Buzz,' 
in the which they were the more confirmed by the 
incessant vivacity of his writings which, like a hum- 
niiog sound, filled every corner of the subjects they 
entered ; again it was asserted, that it was intended 
as a point-blank sarcasm upon ' Pos,' the initial title 
of the dictatorial and sententious sobool ; while the mul- 
titude at large believed that it was neither more nor 
less than an immediate descendant from the immortal 
.' Bozzy,' of Johnsonian distinguishment. 

The following excellent analysis of Mr. Dickens* 
merits is from the pen of a distinguished English 
critic, and deserves a republication in America, where 
the Pickwick Papers enjoy as high a popularity as 
they have achieved in the city of old Lud. 

<* Whatever may be said or thonght of the style or 
qpirit of * Boz*s' prodoctioitt, their verisimilitude is 
iadispntable. They reflect the manners to which 
they are addressed, with a felicity that is inseparable 
fiom truth. Read one of those papers, and your 
in^ination instantly transports you to the spot-— the 
figures he deecribes are before you — ^tbeir voices are 
in your eais*-lhe very turn of their grimace, their 
attitudes, their peculiarities, are present to you. What 
picture of real life can be more faithful, more irreais- 
tibly ludicrous, and quiet withal, than the Sunday 
aeene in St. Giles's, where the lounging population^re 
painted smoking and leaning against the posts in the 
^ streets f He catches the essential and striking fea- 
ture at once, and embodies it in a few touches that 
will survive the races they describe. The vroUem' 
UaUe is not * Boz's' line of art; the vrai is with him 
all in all. What he gives you is literally true, but 
Bke a consummate artist, he does not give it to yta 
literally. It is not onoiigh that a portrait should be a 
good likeness, it must bear a certain air and grace be^ 



yond (he likeneas to constitute ezcellence^and in this 
' Boz' is perfect His dislogoes, without straining for 
puns, or mere surfoce eflects, are excerpta from verita- 
ble life, or such as might have been veritable, or 
would have been so under the drcumstamees described, 
heightened of course, to make their full impression. 
Then his minute details exhibit an almost instinctive 
knowledge of human eharaeter in the classes he de- 
picts, and of the accessories of small and every-day 
events. For example,- his description of the surgeon 
waiting for the poor woman's hour of release in the 
workhquse, and ' sitting with his face turned towards . 
the fire, giving the palms of his hands a warm aiMl a 
rub, altemalely:*— of Sam Weller preparing to write 
his love letter, when, * looking carefully at the pen to 
see that there were no hairs in it, and dusting down the 
table so that there should be no crumbs of bread under, 
the psper, Sam tucked up the cufis of his coat, squared 
his elbows, and composed himself to write ;' — of the 
preliminaries to the proceedings of the Temperance 
Society, when 'the secretary having sneezed in a 
v<»ry impressive manner, and the cough which alwasrs 
seizes an assembly, when any thing particular is going 
to be done, having been duly performed, the following 
document was read,' &c. — and the meeting of the 
opposite counsel in the court on the morning of Mr. 
Pickwick's trial (the whole of which is inimitable), « 
nodding in a friendly manner to each other* and ob- 
serving, to the horror of the defendant, that * it was 
a fine morning;" are such exact representations of 
trivial things, as, however inconsequential in them- 
selves, aflurd at once a test of the author's skill, and 
a clue to his unprecedented success. The character 
of Sam Weller is rich in originality, and it is sus- 
tained throughout with such likelihood that we never 
feel as if there was one fraction of his individuality 
with which we could dispense, or as if there were 
any thing wanted to complete the delineation. But 
we need not multiply instances. • They are all as fa- 
miliar to the public as they are intelligible at first 
sight. The genius of * Boz' is notvdramatm. If it 
were it could fH>t be so faithful to actual ezperia&ce. 
It Is in the intermixture of descriptienand dialogiie— 
of the language and tournure— the modes and oas- 
tumes of his charactere— that his merits and trionph 
consist And it may be observed as a curious and re- 
markable trait in these whimsical outlines of low and 
middle life, that while * Boz* Mugs before you wiA 
a graphic pen the express image of the pooieet and 
most ignorant orders, he never descends into vulgarity. 
The ordinary conversations of the loose and ribald 
multitude are faithfully reported, but by an admit 
process of moral alchemy, all their offensive coane- 
ness is imperceptibly extracted. He givea you the 
spirit, but not the letter, of slang ; yon are never re- 
pelled by abasing pruriences, and 3^a are permitted 
in his pictures to enjoy the broad drollery, released 
from all its repulsive associations. This is a peau- 
liarity in the writings of * Boa,' that reflects ua- 
boonded credit upon his taste. The subjects he 
selects are passed through the alenbie of his nind, 
and come, if we may say so, purified before the 
public." 
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ATHENS 



BY WINTHAOP MACWORTH FRAED. 



Hif h towers, fair templet, goodly theatres, 
Strong walla, ricb porcbea. princely palacea, 
Largaatreefa, brave bouaes, aaered aapulcbfWt 
Sure gatef, sweet gardens, atatAly galleriea, 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine iraageriaa,— 
All theae (O pity !) now are turned to dust. 
And overgrown with black oblivion's rust. 

SVBKSIR. 



Musi of old Athena! atrike ihiiie ancieDt lutei 
Are the atrioga broken ? ia the mnaio mote ? 
Hast Umq no teais to guah, no pniy*ra to flow, 
Wails lor thy fate, or curaea for thy ibe t 
If ittll, within eume dark and drear receas, 
Cloth'd with asKi pomp and apectral lovelineas. 
Though pale thy cheek, and torn thy flowing hair, 
And reft the rosea paaaion wonhip'd there. 
Thou liogereat» looe, bcneaih thy laurel bough. 
Glad in che incense of a poei'a tow. 
Bear me, okl bear me, to the Tine-olad hill. 
Where Naluie amikei. and beaaty bliwhei aliO, 
And Memory blends her tale of other yeaia / 

Wiih earoeat bopea, deep aigha, and bitter team! 

Desolate Athena ! though thy Goda are fled. 
Thy temples ailent, and thy ghwy ikad, 
Though ail thou had'st of beautiful and hmTe 
Sleep in the tomU or moulder in the wave, 
Though power and praise fomke thee, and forged 
DesoUte Athens, thou art Jovely yet ! 
Atouod thy walla, in every wood and vale. 
Thine own sweet bird, the lonely filightingale. 
Still makaa her home ; and, when the moonlight hour 
Flings its aofl magic over breke and bower, 
Murmurs her aorrowa from her ivy shrine. 
Or the thick foliage of the deathless vine. 
Where erst Megasra chose her fearful crown. 
The bright JNarciasus hangs his clusters down; 
And the gay Crocus decks with gliit'ring dew 
The yellow radiance of his golden hue. 
Still thine own olive haunts its native earth. 
Green, as when Pallas amil'd upon iis birth ; 
And still Cephisua pours bis sleepless tide. 
So clear and calm, along the meadow side, 
That you may gaze long hours apon the stream. 
And dream at last the poet's witching dream. 
That the sweet Muses, in the neighboring bowers. 
Sweep their wild harps, and wreath their odorous 

flowers. 
And laughing Venus o*er the level plains 
Waves her light lash, and shakes her gilded reins. 

How terrible ia time ! his solemn years. 
The tombs of all our hopes and all our feais. 
In silent horror roll ! — the gorgeous throne. 
The pillar'd arch, the rauoumental stone 
Melt in swift ruin ; and of mighty climes, 
Where Fame told tales of virtues and of crimes. 
Where Wisdom taught, and Valour woke to strile, 
And An*s creatk>DS breath'd their mimic life, 



And the young Poet, i^hen the alan aheoa high* 
Drank the deep rapture o'f the quiet sky. 
Nought now remains, hot Nature's placid 8ceae» 
Heav'n*s deathless blue, and ^rth'a eternal graeiip 
The show'rs that fall on palaces and gravea. 
The suns that shirte for freemen and for slaves: 
Science may sleep in ruin, man in shame, 
But Nature lives, atUl kively> atill the aame! 
The rock, the rivar, — theae have no decay! 
The city and its masters, — where are they ? 
Go forth, and wander through the cold remaim 
Of fallen statues, and of tottering ianea. 
Seek the lov'd hauou of poet and of saga, 
The gay palnstra, and the gaudy stage ! 
What signs are there ? a solitary stone, 
A shatter'd capital with grass o*ergrowB, 
A mould'ring frieze half-hid in anoieni dust, 
A thistle springing o'er a nameless bast» 
Yet this was Athens! still a holy spell 
Breathea in the dome, and wanders in the dell. 
And vanish'd times and wondrous ibrms appear* 
And sudden echoes charm the waking ear: 
Decay itself is drest in glory's gloom, 
For every hillock is a hero's tomb. 
And every breeze to fancy's slumber brings 
The mighty rushing ot a spirit's wings. 
Oh yes ! where glory such as thine hath been. 
Wisdom and sorrow linger round the acene ; 
And where the hues of faded splendor sleep. 
Age kneels to moralize, and youth to weep! 

E'en now, meihinks, before the ^e of day. 
The night of ages rolls its mist away,' 
And the cold dead, the wise, and fair, and proad» 
Start from the urn, and rend the tranquil shread. 
Here the wild Muse hath seix'd her madd*ning lyre. 
With grasp of passion, and with glance of fire. 
And call'd the visions of her awful reign 
From death and gloom, to light and life again. 
Hark ! the huge Titan on his frozen rock 
S^ofls at Heav'n's Kiag, and braves the lighttui^ 

shock, 
The Colchian sorceress drains her last brief bliss. 
The thrilling rapture of a mother's kiss. 
And the gray Theban raises to the skies 
His hoeless fentnres, and his rayless eyes. 
There blue-eyed Pallas guides the willing feet 
Of her lov'd sages to her calm retreat. 
And lights the radiance of her glitt'ring torch ^ 
In the rich garden, and the quiet porch : 
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THB gentleman's MAOAZINB. 



Lo! the throDg'd archet, and the nodding trees. 

Where Truth and Wiedoni atray'd with Socrates* 

Where round sweet Xenophon rapt myriads hung. 

And liquid honey dropped from Plato's tongue '. 

Oh ! thou wert glorious then ! thy sway and sword 

On earth and sea were dreaded and ador'd, 

And Satraps knelt, and Sovereigns tribute paid. 

And prostrate cities trembled and obey'd : 

The grim La^nian, when he saw thee, sigh'd. 

And frown'd the venom of his hate and pride; 

And the pale Persian dismal vigils kept. 

If Rumor whispered *• Athens !" where be slept 

And mighty ocean, for (hy royal sail, 

Hush'd the loud wave, and still'd the stormy gale ; 

And to thy sons Olympian Jove had given 

A brighter ether, and a purer heaven. 

Those SODS of thine were not a mingled host. 

From various &thers bom, from ev'ry coast. 

And driv'n from shore to shore, from toil to toil. 

To shun a despot, or to seek a spoil ; 

Ok, no! they drew their ui>polluted race 

Up from the earth which was their dwelling place ; 

And the warm blood, whose blushing streams had 

run. 
Ceaseless and stainless, down ftom sire to son. 
Went clear and brilliant through its hundred rills. 
Pure as thy breeie, eternal as thy hills ! 

Alas ! hew soon that day of splendor past. 
That bright, brief day, teo beaatiful to last! 
Let other lips tell o*er the oft-leld tale,' — 
How art succeeds, when epear and fidchion latl, 
JHow fierce dissension, impotent distrusf, 
Caprice, that made it treason to be just, 
And crime in some, and listlessness in all, 
Shook the great city to her fate and fall. 
Till gold at last made plain the tyrants's way. 
And bent all hearts in bondage and decay ! 
I loathe the task ; let other lyres record 
The might and mercy of the Roman sword, 
The aimless. struggle, and the fruitless wile, 
The victor's vengeance, and the patron's smile.. 
Yet, in the gloom of that long, cheeriess night. 
There gleams one ray to comfort and delight ; 
One spot of rapture courts the Muse's eye. 
In the dull waste of shame and apathy. 
Here, where wild Fancy wond'rous fictions drew, 
And knelt to worship, till she thought them true,— 
Here, in the paths which beauteous £rror trod, 
The great Apostle preach'd the Unknown God! 

Silent the crowd were hush'd ; for his the eye 
Which pow'r controls not, sin cannot defy; 
Hia the tall stature, and the liAed hand, 
And the fixed countenance of grave coo&mand ; 
And his the voice, which, heard but once, will sink 
So deep into the hearts of those that think. 
That they may live till years and years are gone, 
And never lose one echo of its tone. 
Tet, when the voice had ceas'd. a clamor rose. 
And mingled tumult rang frem friends and fbea ; 
The threat was mutter'd. and the galling gibe» 
By each pale Sophist and his paltry tribe; 
The haughty Stoic pass'd in gloomy state, 
Th§ heartlesi Cynic aoowl'd his grevlling hate, 



And the soft Gardenia rose-encircl'd child 
Smil'd unbelief, and sbudder'd as he smird,— 
Tranquil he stood ; for he had heard, — could hear,. 
Blame and reproach with an untroubl'd ear ; 
O'er his broad forehead visibly were wrought 
The dark, deep lines of courage and of thought; 
And if the color from his cheek was fled. 
Its palene»i spoke no passion. — and no dread. 
The meek endumnce, and the stedfast will. 
The patient nerve, that suffers, and is still, 
The humble faith, that bends to meet the rod. 
And the strong hope, that turns from man to God,— 
All these were his ; and his firm heart was set. 
And knew the hour musl come, — ^but wa£ not yet 

Again long years of darkness and of pain. 
The Moslem scymeter. the Moslem chain ; 
Where Phidias toil'd, the turban'd spoilers brood. 
And the Mosque glitters where the Temple stood 
Alas ! how well the slaves their fetten wear. 
Proud in disgrace, and cheerful in despair ! 
While the glad music of the boatman's song 
On the still air floats happily along. 
The light Cakjue goes bounding on its way 
Through the bright ripples of Pireus' bay ; 
And when the stars shine down, and twinkling ftefr 
In the gay measure blithdy part and meet. 
The dark-eyed Maiden scatteis through the grove 
Her tonea of fondness, and her looks of love : 
Oh ! sweet the Iute» the dance! but bondage flinga^ 
Grief OD the steps, and diaoord oo the stringi;- 
Yet thus, degraded, sunken as thou art. 
Still thou art dear to many a boyish heart; 
And many a poet, full of fervor, goee, 
To read deep lessons, Athens, in thy woea. 

But ofl, when twilight sleeps on earth and aea^ 
Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee ; 
For thee, and for thine ofiEspring ! — will they bear 
The dreary burthen of their own despair. 
Till nature yields, and sense and life depart 
From the torn sinews and the trampled heart? 
Oh ! by the mighty shades that dimly glide 
Where Victoiy beams upon the turf or tide,. 
By those who sleep at Marsihoo in bliss. 
By those who fell at glorious Salamis. 
By every lanrell'd brow and holy name. 
By every thought of freedom and of fame,. 
By all ye bear, by all that ye have borne. 
The blow of anger, and the glance of scorn. 
The fruitless labor, and the broken rest. 
The bitter torture, and the bitterer jest. 
By your sweet infants' unavailing cry. 
Your sister's blush, your mother's stifled sigh. 
By all the tears that ye have wept, and weep, — 
Break, Sons of Athens, break your weary sleep!' 

Yea ! it is broken !— Hark, the sudden shock 
Rolls on from wave to wave, from rock to rock ; 
Up, for the Cross and Freedom ! far and near 
Forth starts the sword, and gleams the patriot apear. 
And bursts the echo of the battle song. 
Cheering and swiO, the banded bests along. 
On, Sons of Athens! let your wrongs and woea 
Burnish the blades, and nerve the whiatHug bows r 
Green be the laurel, ever Ueat the need 
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Of him that shiiMi to-day io martisl deed. 
And tweet his aleep beneath the dewjr sod, 
Who iaib lur fame, his Gonntry, and his God ! 

The hoary sire has helm'd his locks of gray, 
flcom'd the safe hearth, and totler'd to the iray : 
Tie beardless hoy has left his gilt guitar. 
And bared his arm for manhood's holiest war. 
E'ea the weak girl has mail'd her bnsom there, 
Claip'd the rode helmet on her aaburn hair, 
Cbang'd love's own smile for yalor*s fiery glance, 
Miith ibr the field, the disuflT for the lance. 
Tei, she was beauteous, that Athenian maid, 
When eist she sate within her myrtle shade. 
Without a paaaicm, and without a thought, 
Ssve those which innocence and childhood wfoaght, 
DeUdoos hopes, and dreams of life and love, 
Toong flowen below, and cloudleai skies above. 
But oh, how fisir, how more than doubly fair, 
ThDB, with tha laurel twin'd around her hair,— 
While at her feet her country's chiefs aseenble. 
And those soft tones amid the war-cry tremble. 
As soDie sweet lute creeps eloquently in, 
Bieaking the tempest of the trumpet's din#-~ 
Her ooiselet ftwten'd with a golden clasps— 
Her ftlchioo buckled lo her tender graspr- 
And qatvering lip, flush'd cheek, and flashing eye 
All breathing fire, all speaking ** Liberty T' 

Firm has that straggle been ! but is there none 
To hymn the triumph, when the fight is won f 
Oh ibr the harp which once— but through the strings. 
Far o'sr the sea, the dismal night-wind sings ; 
Where is the hand that swept it?~cold and mule. 
The iifelem master, and the voiceleai lute ! 
The crowded hall, the murmur, and the gaze, 
The look of envy, and the voice of praise, 
Aad friendship's smile, and passion's treasur'd vow^— 



All these are nothing, — ^life is nothing now ! 
But the hiish'd triumph, and the garb of gloom, 
The sorrow, deep, but mute, around the tomb. 
The soldiers' silence, and the matron's tearr— 
These are the trappings of the sable bier. 
Which time corrupts not, falsehood cannot hide. 
Nor folly scorn, nor calumny deride. 
And '* what is writ, is writ !*' — the guilt and shame. 
All eyes have seen them, and all lips may blame ; 
Where is the record or the wrong that stung, 
The charm that tempted, and the grief that wrung f 
Let feeble hands, iniquitously just, 
Rake up the reliques of the sinful dust. 
Let Ignorance mock the pang it cannot feel. 
And IMalice brand, what Mercy would conceal ; 
It matters not ! he died as all would die ; 
Greece had his earliest song, his lateat sigh ; 
And o'er the shrine, in which that cold heart slaepi^ 
Glory looks dim, and joyoiH conquest weepa. 
The maids of Athena to the spot shall bring 
The freshest roses of the new-born spring. 
The Spartan boys their fint-won wreath shall bear. 
To bloom round Bveon's am, or droop in aadncai 
there! 
Farewell, sweet ATBKiva! thou shall be again] 
The sceptred Queen of ail thine old domain, 
Again be blest inCall thy varied charma 
Of lovelineas and valor, arts and arms^ 
Forget not then, that, in thine hour of dread, 
While the weak battled, und the guiltleai bled. 
Though Kings and Courta stood gazing on thy fate. 
The bad, to scoff— the belter, to debate, 
Here, where the soul of youth rememben yet 
The smiles and tears which manhood must forget. 
In a far land, the honest and the free 
Had lipa to pray, and hearts to feel, for thee! 



AN ODD ODE. 

BY A SILLY CIT. 

How I do love thee, country breezes ! 
As wife does love the spoHse she teases ; 
As he loves her, too — when nhe pleases; 
At sportsman loves the game he seizes ; 
At lawyer loves lo call all feet, his ; 
Miter to call all cash he sees, his ; 
As doeior loves to cure diseases ! 
As patient loves the dram that eases; 
As bishop*s love fur bended knees, it ; 
As walchmao's love to keep ihe peace, is; 
As gardener's love for shrubs and trees, is; 
As sailor's love for ships ond seas, is; 
As soldier loves war when it ceases; 
As oookey loves the joint she greases; 
As skaier loves the take that freezea; 
Conveyancer his bonds and leases ; 
Tobacconist a man who sneezes; 
As Flora loves her Strephon's squeezes; 
Sirong a| the love of each of these, is^ 
Hy love lor thee, O country breezes! 



TO THE EPHEMERA. 

BT BARTON WILFORD. 

Thou art a frail and lovely tbing. 

Engendered by the sun ! 
A moment only on the wing. 

And thy career is done. 
Thon sporiest in the ev'ning beam 

An hour— an age to thee — 
In gaiety above the stream, 

Which soon thy grave mutt be. 
Aljhniigh thy life is like to thee 

An alum — art thou not 
Far happier than thou e'er could'st be 

If long life were thy ha? 
For then deep pangs might wound thy breast. 

And make thee wit>h lur deaih ; 
But as it is, ihou'rt soon at rest. 

Thou creature of a breath! 
And man's life pasFeth thus awsy, 

A ihing of joy and ■'''"'"^""^OOQIc 
The earth lie treads upon to-day, ^ 

May cover him lo-morraw ! 
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THE LADIES IN BLACK 



Thif wide and univeraal tbeatre 
PrcMnu more wofal pogeanls than the 
Wherein we play- 



As Yov LiKK It. 



Douglas Ratbold, an enthiuiaade, warai-hearted 
atndent, buist from the aeclusioa of the Trinity qiiad- 
nngle, at Cambridge, into the full blaze of a Ashion- 
able winter in London. Hi« grandfather, proud of the 
learning of hia favorite boy, who was contpicoous 
among the senior optimes of the year,' bad forwarded 
him a well-fiUed pocket book, desiring him to expend 
tbe eontenlB in keeping the joint celebration of his 
twentieth bi^th-day, and the attainment of his degree. 

Douglas ran the mazy round of London amusements 
with untirod delight Music's fascination possessed 
him wholly; I was compelled, as his companion, to 
figure in the concert room in the morning, and lounge 
my hour in the pit every opera night. De Beriot, ihe 
gloomy, greedy husband of the syren Mali bran, an- 
nounced his benefit concert, and brought together the 
most splendid array of talent thai had been congregated 
during the season; the immense area of the king's room 
was oiDwded to excess with the iliie of the fashionable 
world ; and the young student and his plebeian friend 
were jammed for several hours in the centre of a mob 
of impatient peers and perspiring peeresses, who el- 
bowed, squeezed, and growled with all the earnestness 
of the canaille. 

Malibran and De Begnis concluded the entertam- 
menis, by executing a buflii duett in unsuipassable 
style. Cries of'* brsva*' and ** bis" indueed an encore. 
Just as the delighted auditory bad commenced retiring, 
tokens of confusion were evident in the fiirthest comer 
of the room — cries for police were heard — and several 
woU-drsssed men strode rudely over the benches, and 
made for the doors. A gentleman jumped upon the 
i>wer stand of the orchestra, and requested that no 
one would leave the room till the arrival of an officer, 
for the Countess de L had been robbed of a dia- 
mond necklace of immense value. 

This announcement created much excitement. Se- 
veral persons ridiculed the idea of the necklace having 
been stolen, till a lady, in our immediate vicinity, di»- 
covered that her waich had been cut from her side. 
An elderly gentleman missed his purse, and bis wife 
bad lost one of her brilliant ear-rings, which, as she 
declared, ■* had been taken out of her very ear." — 
Various other losses were avowed, and the confusion 
rapidly increased. It was evident that some accom- 
plished thier—eome second Barrington — was in the 
room. Each specimen of the male species looked 
with an eye of suspicion upon his neighbor, and 
guarded his valuables with a wary look and desperate 



clutch. The doors were closed; the men talked badly, 
and several of the ladies fainted. Raybold wss de- 
lighted with the novelty of the scene, and laughsd 
heartily at the distress of the dowagera, and the vacsat 
horror depicted on the faces of two or three dandisi 
who seemed ready to swoon from being detained in 
such an oppressive atmosphere. 

Raybold and I were standing on a back seat, nsar 
the entrance into the room. A good-looking, vfsll- 
whiskered peer of the realm had stationed himself 
against the door, and resolutely refused -to open it till 
an officer had arrived to see if there were any sus- 
picious persons among the audience. Some of the- 
men denied his right to stay their egress, talked fiercely 
about their liberty, and insisted upon free way. During 
a pause in this noisy altercation, a aofl-toned, tremulous 
voice rose from the group within a few paces of the 
door, saying, '* Gentlemen, 1 am here without any male 
protection ; an aged relative, my only companion, if 
sufifering from fright, and, I fear, is on the point of 
fainting. Our carriage is at the door — I trust there is 
no necessity to detain two soflering females f* The 
appeal was eflective— the lord bowed — the crovrd 
made way, and two ladies, doaely wrapped up in 
black opera cleaks, glided through the half-opened door. 

A bevy of policemen made their appearance. Se- 
veral memben of the swell mob, as the ftshionable 
thieves are termed, were pointed out amongst the 
clamorers for liberty. They were searched, but the 
missing valuables were not discovered. The crowd 
dispersed ; and, taking Raybold's arm, I led him up 
the Hay market, to Dubourg's Restaurant, where ws 
usually dined. 

Afler the important consultation of the carte wss 
over, I despatched the garcon to hasten the potage, 
and, turning to Raybold, asked him some question re- 
specting his choice of vintage in the wines of the 
Bordelais. His eyes were fixed, his lips closed and 
oomprsssed, and his brew pursed and wrinkled into 
many* lines. I shook him by the shouldei^" What 
ails you ?" 

" I am in love," said he, seriously. 

« With whom?" 

** One of the ladies in blaek." 

<* Love at first sight, eh V* 

<< Yes; it is ridieuloos, I oonfea ; but, ray feelings 
are painfully excitAd. I never saw such eipfessive 
beauty before." 

"Ptoohr 



THE LADIBS IN BLACK. 



Ill 



But Dongltf WM Dot to bo pooh*d oat of hi* opinioa. 
Cor diuur puMd off molaneholily; the lovo-amitton 
•todent acarooljr deigned un tnswer to my remuln, 
eiotpting whoB I fiUed a bomper of Lsfkte, and pro. 
pond hie onknovim, " the lovely Dark Lady ;" then 
he tlarted froaa hia aeat, brimmed his tamUer, and, 
with a Aoahed laoe and speaking eye, dmined the liquor 
without drawing breath. As he pat down his glass, 
he heaved a piteoossigh, but whether it was a devotion 
to Capid or a natural rsepitation after a long drink, 
I am onable to say. 

Douglaa eontinued abstracted and doll for dM rest 
of the evening. In the morning I proposed a trip to 
the Red House at BatterMa, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing a trial of skill between aome crack shots at a 
pigeon match. The ground was well attended, and the 
shooting pranounoed admirable ; bur, I must confess 
that I aaw little to admira in witnessing two ounces 
«f shot plumped into a pigeon, at twenty-one yards 
d i s ta a ee > fiom a barrel exceeding an inch diameter in 
(he boae, and looking more like a Monderbuss than a 
fiwvling-pleee. We dined in the neighbourhoodf and, 
while stowly walking towards the Surrey Theatre, 
where we intended finishing the evening, Raybold 
eaggesled various plans that he meant to attempt for 
the purpose of discovering his foir incognita. 

A hack cabriolet drove rapidly past. 

" There she is, by heaven," and, without another 
4iord, away he ran down the road, with the speed of 
Che antelope. I gaied after him, and observed him in 
foil obaae of the vehide, till a sudden turn in the road 
obscarad then fram my view. 

I went, as we had appointed, to the theatre, expect- 
ing that DoogUs would return to me when he had 
earibed his game, or tired of his wild goose chase, 
fiat I aaw no more of him that evening— nor indeed 
daraag the whole of the ensuing day or night 

" I want yoor advice," be exclaimed, as he entered 
the RMOi the next morning, just as I wae finishhng my 
matkisd meaL •^ Tou know more of the doings in this 
BMtropolis than I do. Hear what I have to say, and 
<eU aae what to do. 

" When I atarled after the cab that contained my 
«nkii»wn charmer, I was determined to avail myself 
of iho chance, and follow her till I had obtained either 
«B intraduction, er some clue that would enable me to 
trace her identity. After a quick run of something 
less than a mile, I discovered an empty cab drawn up 
hy the road side. I was too much winded to speak, 
but 1 held up a crown piece, and pointed down (he 
road. The driver understood me, and jumping into 
hia aeat, whirled me rapidly along. In a few moments 
I recovered my breath, and told him. much to his 
aurprise, for he had imagined me from my signals to 
he deprived of speech — to follow the other cab wher* 
ever it went. A long and devious drive led us through 
several of the suburban villages; it was evident that 
pleasara, not business, y^ the object of the fair one's 
drive, for we coursed up and down every possible 
variaCy of bye-lanes and new streets, intenecting the 
nada leading from the metropolis. At last, the lediesf 
vehicle entered the yard of a small roadside inn, near 
Dolwieh, and aa we troClad gently paat, I observed a 



tall, good-looking man, help my divinity fran hir 

t 

■ In a few minutes, the cab re-issued fiom the yard* 
but the driver was alone. I drove after him, and 
when out of sight of the houses, called him to me, and 
asked if he knew the names and residences of th« 
ladies he had juat set down ; adding, what I considered 
a peiBoadable aigument, that he ahould be well paid , 
if he would tell me all he knew. The aooondrel pat 
hie finger to his nose, and said that to the best of hia 
belief they vorVt nobody, and o' coarse, he didn't 
know nothing about no vun. The whip was applied 
to the hone, and he departed vrithout having enlighl^ 
ensd my ignorance. 

" I discharged my own cabriolet, and walking int* 
the tavern, determined, if possible, upon obtaining aft 
intiodnctien to the ladies. But they wera not to bo 
seen. I entwed boldly into every door that I conld 
discover, ran up and down stairs, watched the bu, 
but aU in vain — my charmer was invisible. I entered 
into conversation with the landlord— a short>hai«ad, 
bullet-headed, beetle-browed, squab-built, fiannel-laced 
wretch ; he denied that any ladies had arrived. I 
perceived that there was a mystery, and resolved to 
see it out. After an hour's delay, a stage-ceach drove • 
to the door— the landlord called out " two insidee," 
and the coachman told him to look aharp. A small 
bell was rung^my charmer and her aged relativa* 
escorted by a couple of gentlemen, emerged fram a 
small door behind the bar ; the ladies were politely 
handed inside the stage, and their companions widi 
many bows, quickly returned to their room. I threw 
down the amount of my bill, and, iwming out, aeiaed 
the back of the coaeh just as it was ahoq| to start I 
gave a jump, and safely landed on the loef. 

** While ratuming to town, I ruminated on the im- 
propriety of this strange assignation that the halles had 
attended ; and yet, firom the distant pattteoesa of tbo 
gentlemen I muat say that I could Ml gather 6iel Co 
feed my jealousy. Nay, more— 1 persuadud myself 
that it was altogether a bosinem transaetian, in whieh 
the old lady was die principal, and. that her ynang 
friend had aceompanied her for the sake of pvoteatiqn. 

" When the stage arrived at its destination, Iho 
ladiee entered a hack, and I was again compelled to 
empby a cab, and foltow the ooach aa closely as pos- 
sible. After a few moments' delay, at the door of an 
obscure pawnbroker's shop, into which the aged rela- 
tive skipped with mnch alacrity but speedUy returned. 
they were put down at the Box Entrance of Covnt 
Gaiden Theatre. This excited my snrprise— it WM 
late in the evening — I knew that a crowded house 
had been expected— yet the ladies paid their admission 
money to the dress circle, and wera speedily ensoonoed 
within the ceceases of a private box. 

<* I obtained a seat upon the opposite side of the 
theatre, and stared, with the devotion of true love* 
upon the beautiful face of my mysterioua unknown. 
The house was very full— between the piecee, Iho 
audience swarmed in the luxurious and gay saJoajW. 
and promenaded the k>bbie#, but I retained my aeat. 
and drank my fill of lovelinem. 

<*Whaii Ike aAarpMce 
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eeiir«d WYertl flying vwiu from Tarioat gefiUci 
Bone of whom stopped beyond a few minaret — nor did 
more than one enter the box at a lime. The prolbund- 
cat deference was observed by all the visifen. 

** When the performances were over, I wailed at 
the theatre door, and determined to offer my aeryices 
in procuring a coach for the ladiee iu black ; but to 
my surprise, a handsome livery servant touched his 
luit to them, the moment they appeared ; before I could 
master up resolution to address them, he had shut them 
inside a plain carriage, and, jumping up behind, de- 
aired the coachman to proceed. Once mora I had re* 
«oane to my cab espionage ; the carriage rattled over 
the stonea of Westminster, and my darling and her 
aged relative were deposited atone of the houses in a 
liye street, at the back of the abbey. 

•« In the morning, I was early at my post The 
neighbors were unable to furnish me with any intal* 
ligenee respecting the ladies ; their dwelling was an 
obaeure lodging-hoose, of respectable character, bat no 
cne knew any thing of the pefsons described. 

** I shall not mention hew many hours I waited— 
liow many times I walked up and down that dull un- 
ivboleeome stree t ' " h ow often I counted the iron rail- 
' ing of the adjacent preniaes. The ladiea in black 
eame not forth till nighl^—they were dressed in the 
aame black cloak»— the same carriage drove up, and 
the same iboiman handed them in. 

*■ I watched them to the door of the Opera House. I 
waited till they had ascended the first flight of stairs, 
ivfaen I hurried back to the street, aod endeavored 
10 bribe the footman into answering my inquiries. 

''What is the name of your young mistress f*' said I. 

"Mary Smith,'* said he, buuoning up my gmtuity. 

''Who is she r 

«'She belongs to the Smiths of WhitechapeL'' 

" Whitechapel! She has not been near that part 
of London for these last two daya. Are you sure that 
iMr name is Smith V* 

" Well, it may be Jones or Brown. Yon may take 
your choice. Drive on, Joe," said he to the coach- 
nan, as he resumed his place; " I want some liquor. 
I*ve been pumped till l*m dry. I'll treat, 'cause 1 can 
aflerd it." 

"I ranged the circling lobbies of the immense 
theatre ; I climbed the almost endless stairs, and in- 
quired of nearly a hundred buz-keepers, bat was un- 
able to obtain a knowledge of the box into which the 
ladles in black had retired. I went into the pit ; and, 
despite the^ attractions of my favourite Blatia. or the 
iascinatiotis of Brocard, I reconnoitred the oonients 
of every box, in every tier, around that huge circum- 
ference; my peiaeveraiice was repaid— -my enchantress 
once mere visible. 

** 1 retired into the Crush Room, resolved to addrese- 
ber as she passed ; but «khen the opportune moroeni 
mrrived, I was unable to approach her, despite ti,y 
ntmoat eflurls. It seemed as if a crowd of men bad 
circled round her, but without assuming any ac- 
quaintance, and bore her in the midst of them to the 
yt^ry doors. ,« 

" The carriage and Ibotnan were aopersedcd by s 
The driver iaaiened the doar, and as 



he mounted bis seat, a genteely dressed man handed 
a small packet into tbe coach window, merely saying,, 
in an undertone, * St. Paurs, to-monow.' 

** As the coach drove ofl) I jumped up behind, aiid> 
acted the pert of amateur footman to my love. The- 
d river turned his horses* heads towards the east, in- 
stead of the west, and, after threading the mases of 
varieos narrow lanes, and traversing the city's bieadtbr 
the ladies in black were set down at the duor of tt 
small house in the neighborhood of Islington—a di»>- 
tance of four miles from their sleeping place of the 
preceding night. I jumped down, and, opening the 
door, offered my services in amteting them to alight— 
they were refused with firm politeness. I peiae- 
vered.and the door of the house was shut in my face. 

" What can be the mystery that thus envelopes thia 
lovely creature ? Tou must assist me, my friend, in 
liAing the veil for my heart is irrevocably gone." 

During tbe early part of Raybold's redtal, I had 
come to the conclusion that he was being victimised 
by an adventuress. But her refusal' of hia aarvieaA 
upset that idea, and my enriosity was nrased and ny 
comprehension bothered. "St Paurs, to-morrow.*' 
That phrase roust doubtleas allude to the annual con- 
cert, for the Benefit ef the Sons of the Clergy, held in 
the centre ef the cathedral church of St. Paul, and 
fixed for that very day. She was to be there. Dooglaa, 
of coune, would wish to go, and I determined to ae> 
company him— to watch his inamorata cloaely, and 
disoover who and what she really was, by making 
inquiries among some of my extensive acquaintances 
who were sure to be amongst the congregation. 

We went; paid our guinea, took our seats, and 
looked anxiously for the arrival of the ladies in black. 
We bad not long to wait ; with modest look and beai- 
tating gait, they advanced up the aisles, ami placed 
themselves wiihin a few peats of us. The youngeat 
lady was indeed transcendently beeuiiful ; her charme 
fully justified jhe assiduities of my friend Douglas, for 
the quietude of her manner, and delicacy of expressioii 
developed in her lovely countenance, forbade even 
the idea of any thing wrong in the character of one 
so pretty and to pore. Her figure was excessively 
petite, as far as I could ^udge it bentath the foldinga 
of her large satin cloak~>and her liiile, delicate, ex- 
pressive face, was shaded by a crowd of thin and 
glossy chestnut ringlets, mint elaborately curled. Her 
eyes were rather large in proportion to the rest of her 
features ; and there was an elegance in her manner, 
a prttence in her appearance, that convinced me ahe 
was one of gentle blood. 

The elder lady presented a very diflerent appear- 
ance. She hod a wide, vulgar mouth; her nose waa 
a liitle snubbed, and her small eyes twinkled in 
every possible direction. I )vas ratisHed that the " el- 
derly relative*' was no better than she should be. 

Ray bold gazed upon his charmer with an open- 
mouthed admiraiion, peculiarly characteristic; her 
rompanion had evidently observed his devotion, or 
else recognised in him the gallant of the street door, 
fur she pointed him out to the ncitice of his fair oriev 
vvho, dire<-tly ahe caught his gsxe, blushed, and icroed 
away her head. 1 ihaughi that the old lady exchanged 
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ft look of intelligeDee with a ^oaple of yoong men who 
were habited in the height of the fashion, and^aoHncd 
ibeoMWee and annoyed ibetr neighbors by coDvert- 
iDg in a tone of nnotoal londneta. 

The peribrmancei oomncneed ; and when the voices 
of ibe nDBterons chorus, and ibe pealing of the mighty 
oi^n, blending in delicions harmony, floated tbrtNigh 
the eipanse of the gigantic bnilding, and reverberated 
bsoeath the lofty dome, the beanieousgirl sat ** rapt — 
inspired,** her lustrous eyes turned upwards in devo- 
tioD, and her tiny hands clasped on her bosom as if lo 
chsek the beatings of her heart Douglas ptoched my 
ann, and said, in a low, impassioned lone, ** Look ! — 
look !— oh, heavens ! how beautiful she ia." 

An inanlUng laugh, distinctly audible above the 
ssered cbaont, caused me to raise my eyea. The two 
men were regarding uawiih evident ridicule, and the 
old lady'a eyes were wandering over the company 
with sapid glances of strange ineiplicable meaning. 

During the interiapae between the parts of perform- 
ance, I moved from my place, and strolled to a bench 
adjoining the seaia d' the ladies in black. Disregard- 
ing the gnmblinga of the former occupiers, 1 succeed- 
ed IB establishing myself» and in procuring room for 
the Mlonished Raybold, who sat himself by the side 
of hie dolcincft with a pale and agitated countenance 
and beating heart. With my most mgratiaiing smile 
and insinuating tone, I addressed thejadiea, hoping I 
had not incommoded them fay my change of seai'^ 
snd adding a few polite common placea in my bland - 
sst manner, was cut superlatively dead by the old lady 
ayiog in a vinegar voice, '* I request that I may not 
be annoyed fay your impertinence.'* 

Pfwr Raybold, who had pulled up his shirt collar 
snd arranged his hair, and was trying to smile himself 
into confidence, when he heard the rebuke of the 
sncient, dropped his nether jaw upon his hreast, and 
uttered something between a sob and a grunt I 
Ihonghi he was going into hysterics. I determined to 
sink or swim ; instantly turning round to the young 
lady, I said, ** You are an enthusiastic votress of St 
Cecilia, 1 perceive. I am myself devotedly attached 
to the heavenly science, and felt great delight in wit- 
nessing the effect of ihe first choral piece, not only 
upon your feelings, but upon the whole assemblsge. 
The first performance of the second part is one of 
Handel's divine creations^yon will be charmed with 
it — Mr. Rsybold, you have the programme of the con. 
cert, point out the piece in question to the lady's 
notice." 

My impertinent volubility was received with a 
wondering stare that resulted in a smile. My manner 
had been eiceedingly deferential ryot, when the timid 
Douglas ventured to ofler her the printed list of per. 
formancee, she accepted it as an ezeuse for turning 
away from my strange officiousnets. A few words, 
occasionally popped in, sufficed to maintain the footing 
I had assumed ; and, by the lime the concert had con-^ 
elodsd, we weie on a surt of chit-rhat intimacy despite 
the shrugs and winks of the old and ugly relative. 

** Mr. Raybold, I commit that young lady lo your 
care— her Oiend will allow me the very great pleasnrt 
«f ■eaing bar safely through the crowd.'* 



** No, sir, it cannot be. We have fViends here who 
would be annoyed if we selected stmngers for such an 
oflice. Adelaide, lake my arm, and let ua wish these 
gentlemen good day." . 

** For heaven'a sake, let me see you again/' said 
poor Raybold, gaining energy from despair. 

*• indeed, indeed," said the young beauty, in a lone 
of the moat bewitching sonness, ** it may not be. I 
have obaerved your kind attentions for some days past 
—let me anure you they are most entirely use le s s 
we most never speak again. 1 am surrounded by a 
Ihonaand spies; and I am sure thatj^u will cc aaa 
from noticing roe, when I tell yon that if yon persist 
in followiBg and observing me, I shall be compelled 
to leav»— ** 
<* Adelaide !" said the syUl, with a horrid em|ri 
The ladiea in black bowed with much 
aad moved away— not towards the doorsof the caibe» 
dial, but by the hack of the scaflblding erected for Ihe 
seatSr and ihroogh the mids| of a group of men whe 
eirded roand them for some seconds, without speaking, 
ami gradually hioke away, leaving the ladiea at liberty 
to puisne their stroll. Several gentlemen passed then 
as they walked towarda the nortbem gate ; and I ob- 
served that, eiacily aa Douglas had deacribad it, a 
crowd of men gradually hemmed them in, and bwe 
them in pracioua safety in the midst Not a look er 
word of recognition passed between any of the partiea. 
Wiahing to observe the nature of the ladies' equi- 
page, I aeised Raybold by the arm, and endeavored 
to go qnickly out of the gate, immediately the ladies 
had passed the portal, the party who had aeemed lo 
BuiTound her, began quarreling amongst themselves. 
One person accused another of robbing him — blowa 
were exchanged — the door-wsy dioked— end a scuf- 
fling row ensued, till the attendant police forced an 
entrance, and quieted the disturbance. When we 
reached the street the ladies in bhick were not visible. 
We called a hack, and were driven home-»when we 
discovered that our pockets had been emptied of our 
purses and kerchieii, and that both our watchea had 
been extracted from our fobs, doubtless by some of tbe 
gentry at the cathedral door. 

Rsybold was in despair; a hot, fierce love waa con* 
suming him, and, with the exi^ption of the mystery, 
Adelaide seemed a loveable and desirable girl. It waa 
strsnge that she should be under turveiUance who 
unreilrainedly visited every public place with no 
other protection than an elderly relative. And yet 
there was a peculiarity in all her actions that excited 
strange but undefined suspicions. Her country trip— - 
her varioue restdences-^i|ie reserve of the hack-driver, 
landlord, and footman, who all seemed to know, yet 
refused to divulge — the strange hovering of the men, 
and the invisible protection that evidently surrounded 
her, with her own singular affirmation ! Why should 
•he he surrounded wiih spies, and yet sufilereil ^® '^^ 
about wiih all the license of ^fernmepubliqiuf We 
talked over the varioua circumstances till the daylight 
broke up our conference, and ended as undetermined 
as we began. Digitized' by V^G 



My friend continued the pnrsait, and scarcely passed 
a day without obtaining a glance ef hie beloved. She 
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was oyer in the midst of ■ome crowded aatembly — 
a coniant attendant at the opera on the fullest nights 
— 4lie theatres royal and minor, charity sermons, 
masonic celebrations, bazaars, masquerades, concerts, 
liells, cborch festivals, fancy fairs, regattas— each 
■occeeding day brought a new pursait— and each 
succeeding night another domicile. The old lady was 
her companion upon all occasions ; and although the 
tnysterious hoverings and singular crowdings of the 
■sen continued to take place, she was never addressed 
by any male creature, escept the persemsring Ray- 
bold, whose love seemed to increase by the inoxpli- 
cable conduct of his pretty Adelaide. 

Once, at a fancy fair at the Zoological Gardens, a 
drunken ruffian grossly insulted the younger ai the 
Iviiee in bkck, as they were promenading ; end ere 
Raybold, who was walking behind, could advance 
4o her assistance, her assaulter «vas struck to the earth 
by a tall, moustachioed man in a mititary undrass. 
The Toffan sneaked off— the young lady fainted ; and 
when she recovered, Douglas, to his great surprise, 
beaid the whiskered genilemaa say to the charmer, 
^ Go home, Adelaide, yea are too nervous to remain. 
Leave Mrs. Clark beie— she may be wanted." The 
lover offered his services— to his unutterable delight, 
they were accepted — a carriage waa pvocured-*— he 
l^anded the lovely bat mysterious Adelaide to her seat, 
«nd» jumping in himself, heard the military gentleman 
direct the driver, as he was fasisning the coach door, 
to pal down his fare at the foot of Blackfriaia' Bridge. 

** Douglas Raybold, you profess to love me— I be- 
lieve you do, but you must cease this worse than use- 
less alieciioB, which can end but in sorrow aad in 
ehame. You do not know who or what I am, or you 
WMld shun me like a thing despised." 

* Why act tiust me with your confidence f ' 

*' I cahnou The safety of others demands my 
mlenoe. I am sold to wretchedness; my life is one 
of the hitter episodes of humanity— a black page in 
Ihe voImM ef nature— a fact stmnger than fiction. 
Die not, therefore, involve yourself in trouble by fbl- 
kmiogao baso a wretch with the aspiratioos of true 
love." 

** Adelaide, I cannot believo but yon are virCoous." 

" My chastity is unimpeachable— but I am the child 
<if ein, reveling in the practices of guilt, and living by 
(he wages of my wickedness." 

- Etplain this dreadful mystery. Who are those 
men that seem to rule your destiny, yet deign not to 
ape^ but on extreme occasions?" 

''My masten and my slaves. I permitted your 
■oeiety to-day, that I might caution you agamst fhrther 
noticings of the ootcaK who has interested you. I 
am grateful for your kindness — would to heaven I 
could dare receive it; but a continuance of acquaint- 
ance woukl be fatal to us both. Your life is not secure 
if you again venture to watch my goings fbnh.*' 

''Adelaide, you have confessed an inclination— 
pardon my boldness, I most speak plainly. I believe 
tiMA you are inclined to return my love, but are suffer- 
ing under some foul restraint. Let us fly from ESng- 
land; the rites of marriage thaU Doosacrate our 



"No, no, no! it cannot be! there is a woid-m, 
phrase-- that, were it uttered, vrould freexe your soul. 
This moment am I bearding tho vengeance of the law. 
This moment may I be dragged to jail. Do not let 
me devote you to rui,n*-leave me and foiget me." 

" Never, never. The fire that lightsthose eyes, the 
windowH of the soul, camiot be an impure flame. I 
love yea — ^1 cannot say how fondly. Ton hava con- 
fessed your love for me. I brave all consequences- 
hazard every danger — ^and boldly claim you aa ny 
wife." 

The carriage drew up at the bridge foot — Adelaide 
and the enamoured Douglas stepped forth upon the 
flag way. The hack was discharged at the lady'a 
suggestion, and a boat engaged to take them up the 
river, but to what exact locality the waterman vras 
not informed till be had gained the centre of (he 
stream. Douglas was surprised to observe that theiy 
were bound back to the western precincts of the me- 
iropolis-^hat, upon landing at Westminster Hall stairs^ 
another back was engaged to conduct them to a new 
lodging in Oxfbrd road, where they arrived, afler a 
ditour of neariy two hours — while the straight path 
would not have occupied more than one-eighth of the 
time. 

These particulars were detailed to me, with other 
roinutiiB, by the unfortunate Douglas himselC Several 
days elapsed ere I again saw or heard from this erratic 
lover; when one morning. at daybreak, a police oflioer 
placed the foUowing note in my hands: 

" For God*s sake, come to me directly. I am in 
custody on a charge ef felony, and you are the only 
friend I have in London. 

"DoiKiLAS Raybold. 

" HortemoHger-Leme JaU, T%ur$daif morning.** 

I need not say how much this intriligence surprised 
me. I felt no uneasiness, because f was certain that 
I could afibrd an explanation that would release lUy- 
bold from detention, and the mistake, for such 1 waa 
sure his arrest must prove, would be a source of after 
mirth. But I had a severer business to accomplish 
than I could have imagined ; the presampiion against 
my friend was strong and conclusive, and the utmost 
that my statements could eflbct was an order for hla 
remand to jail, for the purpose of allowing him another 
hearing at the close of the week. 

The mystery attending the ladies in black waa 
solved — they were connected with ^ the swell mob," 
an organised gang of fashionable thieves who infested 
all public places, and even intruded on the exclusive 
privacy of the higher circles of society. 

Adelaide's father had been a roiU of distinction. A 
series of heavy losses at play drove him to the pit>- 
vtnces, where he did an extensive business in passing 
iurged notes. A Yorkshire horse dealer, from wImmu he 
had purchased a foundered nag, was the means of his 
destruction. The horse was paid for in scrsii* jKmsiVs, 
as the counterfeit notes were called ; and the biter» 
angry at being bitten, followed op the scent so closely 
(hat the smarter was arrested and brought to trial. 
The evidence was oonclosive; (he'badnem of his life 
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^.^eigfaed beaTiIy against him; and he was hanged by 
the neck till he wae dead. 

Adelaide, then scarcely twelve years of age, was a 
handsome and accomplished child. Without being 
aware of the error of her ways, she had been early 
practiaed in the various rogueries wherein her father 
required her cooperation. One of his friends, a shrewd 
tactician, observed the value of the girl, and after 
committing the forger's body to its narrow house, re- 
turned to London with the hempen orphan — as the 
children of executed malefactors are denominated in 
the slang of the day. Every possible attention was 
paid to Adelaide's education ; her deportment aod ge- 
neral behaviour were framed upon fashionable habits 
and her manners were compelled to be genteel. She 
underwent severe rehearsals before she was consider- 
ed perfect in her part ; but when she did appear upon 
the stage of life, her fashionable acts were terminated 
by a tragic dinouemenL 

" The Swell Mob," of which Barrington, the cele- 
faiatfld pickfMMsket, may be conai4eied the originator, 
waa then in foil play, and rifled the persons of the 
ariatocntic and would-be fashionables with untiring 
seal. Crowds of elegant and handsome men, free 
from all appearance of ^aucAerie, mixed with the many 
at every ball, opera, or masquerade to which the tickets 
of admission were available. Ladies of the first dis- 
tinction were skilfully stripped of their diamonds, lords 
and gentlemen lost their watches and their purses — 
and yet such is the value of appearance, that not an 
individual in the room could they venture to suspect. 
This game lasted ibr one winter with wonderful soc- 
ceaa; bnt the oflkeia began to notice the faces of sev- 
eral gentleaaen who were always present when the 
lobberiea were perpetrated. An arrest or two on sus- 
picim terminated in searching^ the oflenden, and the 
stolen property was discovered. 

H waa ID remedy this mpleasaat nsalt that Ade- 
laide's gaardian had conducted her ednoatien with 
soch peculiar care. When sufficiently old, she waa 
mtmaied lo the protection of an old lady, one of (Ae 
ftmihf, bot unknown to the police, and directed to 
▼iait the various plaeaa of faahionaUe amusement that 
were ezpeeied to be crowded in their attendance. 
The members of the highest class of ** The Swell 
Mob'* were made acquainted with the ladies — ^faut 
never recognised them in word or look. Clad in large 
black aaiin opera cloaks, they quietly witnessed the 
amnscmeiitf, but under pretence of ill health, or the 
expectation of the arrival of their eqnipage, neither 
the maU nor the nisee disrobed. When any of the 
fashionable thieves had made a tpeak as they phrased 
it, they passed the seats of the ladies er encountered 
them in the promenade, and quietly moveil the prise 
into their possession. It was quickly deposited in 
a secret pocket beneath the opera cloak, and once 
tiiere. defied detection. If the thief was suspected or 
aflested on sospicion, he indignantly demanded a 
search. . fVothing. of course, was discovered, aod the 
officer and aoeuser were compelled to apologise. Im- 
aenm plunder was carried off in Ihia way, for not 
•^na m hBtd-k0tflad» lym^eyed poltwman could aua- 



pect the prett)-, lady-like, innocent-looking Adelaide, 
and her sick and aged relative^ 

These ftcts,/or sucA Ihey an, were communicated 
to me by the principal officer or leader of the Bow 
street police force. Since the above cireumstances, 
the plan haa become common. Every street robber 
or pickpocket dingt his prize to another thief, and 
defies the law if his companion escapes. The reader 
will recollect that his introduction to the ladiea in 
black took place at a morning concert, where the 
Swell Mob had obtained pretty comfortable pickings. 
A noble lord held the door to prevent the egress of the 
thieves, yet his kind heart listened to the requeet of a 
woman, and he suflered Adelaide and her companioQ 
to walk down stairs with every one of the BtoS«i 
articles in safe possemion. The meeting at Dalwioh 
was to receive from Uie hands of two weU known 
provmcial thieves, a booty of consideraUe valae, 
which Ibey, being watched, were aiiaid to depaok at 
the receivers. The ladies in black, umuspacled by 
the police, accomplished the object in safely. 

Every article dinged or handed to the ladies, by a 
member of the swell mob, was plaoed in the handn 
of one of the various receivers— some low pawobfoker, 
or keeper t>f an old iron shop dignified by the name 
of dealer iu marine stores. The thief afterwards called 
on him, and received the estimated value of his plun- 
der — ^leaving a handsome per oentage for the payment 
of the ladies in black. 

When the " elderly relative" remained alone at the 
ftncy fair, the suspicions of the police were aroused 
by her frequent contact with the most notorious mem- 
bers of the swell mob. She was watched at her de- 
parture { success had emboldened her, and she went 
directly to tie fence or receiver, and deposited the 
plunder of the day. A aa a ic h variant was ohiained ,* 
the property recovered and owned ; the conduct of the 
ladies was placed under rnnrnlkwt, and the iact of 
receiving completely proved. Adelaide and the al- 
derly lady wero arrested ; and the love-atiicken Doug- 
las, having been aeeo hanging abeot them in myale- 
rious communication, was included in the captnra. 

Poor Adelaide !~-The attentiens ef the handsome 
stodent quickened the germ, which, for ,yean, had 
been slamberiog in the soil of the heart, but chiliad 
fay the coldnem of an uncongenial clime, had fiuled 
to put forth its uncultivated shoots. The warmth of 
an honest love, the son of woman'a life, might have 
ripened the iikfalit bud into golden, glorious fruit — but 
the blossom perished beneath the icy power of the law. 
She never held up her head, either at her ezaminatioQ 
before the magistrate or when placed upon her triaL 
The enormity of her guilt, now^ fully apparent, seemed 
to weigh her down ; and she listened without a ahud- 
der tu her sentence of eternal banishment to Mew 
South Wales. 

Raybold, having proved his identity, was discharged 
at tho second hearing of the ease. He interested 
himself warmly in the (ate of the unfortunate Adelaide, 
but the cause of justice was too potent to be with- 
stood. At the conclusion of the trial, he accompanied 
me back to my rooms. Thero was a resolute calmnaas 
in hia air, bat iiashes of wiU enthnsissm gfoasowd 
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from hif eyes. **I thall go to New South Wdet,** 
Mid he. ** That girl has coiled henelf round my heart, 
and every struggle that 1 make bat tightens ibe power 
ef the folds. 1 will arrange with the captain of the 
Teasel to purchase the right of engaging her services 
when we arrive. I shall be her master, but she shall 
be my wife. With all her guilty she is too pure to be 
left to the contamination of a convict state.'* 

Argument was useless. He inlbrmed Adelaide ef 
his intention, and the poor girl seemed to awake from 
the lethargy of the grave. A fresh eiistence opened 
10 her view; a life of flowers and fairy happines* 
awaited her arrival at the land of her intended punish- 
ment and shame. I was present in the dark and 
gloomy cell, at the ratification of their vows, on the 
nighfc previous to her embarkation ; and, as she twined 
hor amall, well rounded arms about her lover's neck, 
mid raised her full, expressive eyes, gemmed with 
the pearl of hope, to thank him with a fond confiding 
MBile for his deep» unmatched aflection— I thought 
tfmt Douglas might have done a mere ibolish thing 
than snatch this beauteous girl irom the pains and 
panaliiea of her unavoidable sin. 

Douglas was unable to obtain a passage on board 



the transport that carried out his intended wife. A 
merchant vessel was to sail daring the ensuing week, • 
and he hoped to reach the port of destination before 
(he heavily-sailing and badly appointed government 
craA. He had paid a handsome gratuity to the captain 
of the transport, to ensure as much attention to the 
comfort of his Adelaide as the regulations of the se^ 
vice allowed. Her aged pertner, who was incladed 
in the sentence, was to be permitted to share in the 
purchased privileges. The vessel, the Amphilrite, 
carrying a large number of convict females, sailed 
from the coast of England, in the early part of the year 
1834. Before the week had elapsed, news was brought 
of her wreck upon the coast of France, in the vicinity 
of Boulogne, and that every one of the unhappy fe- 
males had perished in the waves. 

The horrors of the wreck are too fresh in the recol- 
lection of my readeifl to need repetitkm. Doughs 
wandered about the beach, and gaaed on every cone 
thrown up by the remoneless waves, anxiously hoping 
to discover the body of his intended wife; his search 
WIS vain— the ill-fated Adelaide had Ibund the hoaied 
peace she panted to enjoy — in the depifaa of the treach- 
erous and resilen sea. 



A PLEASANT TRAVELLING COMPANION. 



BY BENSON KARLK BILL. 



WiRN our amateur perfbrmanoes were at an end, I 
Tsaolved to quit France, and was glad to learn that 
an English gentleman would be happy to join me in a 
cabriolet, next morning, to proceed to Calais. Satis- 
lied with this arrangement, without seeing my coun* 
try man, I retired to rest, and dreamed all night of the 
fair Elixa. 

At eight o'clock, on the following morning, I was 
prepared to start My fellow-traveller was a prim, 
smog little man, with a frosty face, whom I knew by 
sight and by name. To the bow, the hand rubbing, 
and the benevolent smirk of a knight of the counter, 
he added an accent which chimed with his action 
most Bow-bellishly ; yet was as precise and emphatic 
as if he gave himself credit for being thus curious in 
Cockney. His peculiarities must speak for them- 
selves. 

*< An officer and a countryman !*' he began, shak- 
ing hands, not with me, but with himself. 

" Mr. Commissary Tidmarsh, I believe,'* said I, 
bowing. 

■* There, sir, you .have the advantage of me, though 
in name alene, for I believe I address one of the 
mnateois, lesiwise I think Vm correck." 

'* Perfectly so, sir ; Hill of the Artillery.*' 

•* Really ! is it passible? yet now I liiok agin, sure- 
ly so. True ! very just ! strange ! when I tell you, 
air, that 1 have witnessed your performaDoe» twv, if I 



mistake not, m the same evening ; yea. sir, I amnre 
you ! strange as one may say, that your'a should thsrs- 
fere be ihe prima fada I meet this morning." 

" Tis rather strange, altogether," 1 laughed, resslv- 
ing to draw out and trot this dust, pour potior It 
temps; he laughed too, but continued, 

*' Yes, sir{ I am also British, longinir, like yourself, 
no duubt of it, to see once more our gUtria patria. — 
There, sir, after the fatigues, perils, and privations of 
our campoigns, we shall repose upon our trophies, 
with ihem we've lefl beyind us." 

** Sir, 1 thank you fur the comparison." 

" No comparison, at all, my very good sir; a coin- 
cidence, nothink more. That sympathy which, as By- 
ron, has it, * Informs congenial spirits \^hen they meet* 
Now I knows several of my acquaintances in the city, 
I would not be so furmiliur with, aAer years, as with 
one of the manly 'arts as have braved the battle-field 
with me. Yes, my dear friend, forgive the liberty. 
Who is the propria persons to be trusted at once, is 
soon perceivable between true gents." 

** May I ask, sir, are yon fund of dramatic eihihi- 
tions?" 

*' Why, sir,*' he answered with some dignity, ** haeS- 
ing is, as one may say, inferior to her sister graces. I 
went because Messrs. Mead and Fairfield was to sing; 
in confidence, I prefer F.'s voice to M.*s. Music hse 
charms to smooth the savage beaot, and Madi the 
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yooDg jdca how lo ahooc, as Milum'f Midas M) s. Am 
} not oorreck T* 

« Tliorooghly, air; but 1 am sorry that yoa prefer 
§ao(pt to plays." 

*'0h, sir, wiser mea even have considered playing 
qaite ss a secundum artem, below all the oiheri ; but 
the ffluse of amaieuriog is creditable as a relaxatioo (o 
Uum who may encouaier a more orrida bella. Thai 
isoiods me of the dooke» my dear WeUingtoo» the 
yspo of Waterloo, I may say — *' 

"You have eigoyed his grace's penonal inter- 
eoofie }" 1 said. 

"iUAoRorts, I kne had thai honor, on business 
Qocefor five minotcs ; but I was remembering an ad- 
Tentore, founded on his extrawnry reoollectioa of 
&€«■ ; he's as bad as the royal family ; in course you 
know the faculty is quite on the Georgium Sid us. — 
Well, »r, the dooke is as notorious. Yea, there was 
in the Peninsular a particular officer he had seen per- 
ibrm io Madrid, a black, not a Negro servant, more 
like Msminger's Oronoko ; bleas me, that I should for- 
get the name ! Tis written by Young ; I've seen 
him do the villain myself, at Doory Lnne Theotur, 
Uadon, when I was in England. Samba, in the 
Vengeance, that's it, sir, biit if you can refresh my 
nenofy as to the anecdote, shall rest obleeged." 

" 1 believe you allude to when Wellington, lecon- 
noUering behind some bushes, heard a splash in the 
nver close to him, the aide-de-camp fiuicied him sur- 
priied by the enemy, but his Grace, on ascertaining 
that Captain Kent and his company of Rifles were 
iording the stream* said, ' Oh, 'tis only Zanga washing 
the soot off'" 

"So he did, sir, very true, upon my honour; yes, 
aod in a few words from yon, there I have it, short 
yet concise. Well, I had always heard that you were 
good company ! You was not in Spain, I take it, sir 7" 

" Had not that honoraa, sir, to misquote your -^ 
•lipmp" 

" Sir, many thanks. On my arrival, being sent to 
briDg up stores, I was taken prisoner, but escaped, 
and glad enoogh'I was, for a grimmer old Caslallion 
than my lockum tenum jailer you never saw ; then 1 
eaoght a fever, and was like to have made a aick 
tnmit of it : tbe hospital was so crammed we could 
neither ait nor lie in comfort; we were all in a com- 
plete jam satis. Poor Highlaodeia, sir, acarce deeant, 
tbeir's is the nastiest costume.'" 

**They are very proud, neverthaleaB, in sporting the 
garb of old Gael." 

** Ay, ay, sir, that's a good covenlot for their pover- 
ty ; what old Gale wore, becaoae he couldn't aflbrd 
Bew smalls, fAey wear tbe save the siller, as they call 
it, sir; it's mere penury and stinginess. Some of their 
warm men do wear irews, you know ; take my word 
for it, captain, 'tis neoessitas non habit legs." 

** You are severe, Mr. Tidmarah," I said. 

** Vary true, sir, no doubt of it. Spain was my fint 
•pice of war. But for that sperit of proud indepen- 
dence which marks us all, sir, I had little need to 
brave the battle-field. My amt. Lady Tidmarah, has 
« hovae in RoaaelUqaare, her conoero is in the city ; 
riie can laaore me a good, ht legney— a aonaum bo- 



nnm, sir ; but» says I, while I am in my prime, shall 
I be tied to your la'sfaip's apron-string 7 Why, some of 
these fine momins you may break ail to piecea, smask 
to the loone of thirty thousand ; or your dreasy daugh- 
ter may run through evry &rden on't, my lady, al- 
ways having company, or out vjaiting. Give me ray 
'oods and liberty." 

** Miss Tidmanh was unlucky in not suiting the 
taste of sach a cousin," said I. 

" No doubt of it, very true, sir, but disgustibm non 
I ; it's no use arguing with one's antipa- 
You should see my intended, quite another 
gueas kind of gal, I assure you. if you'll believe ma* 
no pride in her. So out of the common, the wole af- 
fair; tbat's what I like. I met her first at a daunsof 
in course, handed her refreshments, got leave to call 
next day, and hope ahe'd caught no cold, talk of the 
weather, and so forth. Well, air, we got on quite anug 
and chatty ; and her mammar, the perfit lady, at once 
presses me lo stay. ' Come, Mr. T.,* says she, * we'U 
make no stranger of you ; we don't kip faahionable 
hours — no ceremony — never stand upon forms-— take 
us all in the family way, and make yourself at home, 
though there, I dare say, you'd have a better meal, 
but not an 'artier welcome." Well, sir, this «»s 
genteel ; a very clever woman she is. So, when the- 
cloth was laid, though there was the best of every 
think, as if nothink was good enough lor ine, she kip 
on apologiiing : * 1 hope you'll put up with oar hum- 
ble Are, it must be very dull for you,' and in the^ 
evening, when we tead. Miss asked was mine agreea- 
ble, and all that ; and promised to scrape an acquaint' 
ance with my cousin, and get her to' bring her woric, 
come early, and epend the day. Sach eneooragement 
so filled me with hope, that I popped and was ex- 
cepted. Tea, sir, and I go home to be the happy man,, 
a turtle-dove, sir, a Darby and a Joan, as the dear old 
King and Qoeen, as long as be was statu quo, set os 
all an exempli gratia." 

" So should desert in arms be crowned V* said I. 

** That's Moore's idear, if I'm correck," continued 
Mr. Tidmarah. "Sorely so; a real genius, sir; in* 
spired, as every body calls him. His Anacreon— eoch 
facility. A man of no birth, I believe, tho'f 

" Of a very old. high, and talented race," said I^ 
" and full of comic humor. Sir Thomas More, on the 
very day of his death, could not keep his oounle- 
nance." 

" Ah! there I have you, captain! because his end— 
it was caput mortuum with him, poor gent !— was not 
apprixed of his connexion, though, with the other 
Thomas." 

** Easily traced, Mr. Tidroarsh. Sir Thomas and 
his brother, Hamilton Moore, whose system of navi- 
gation you may have seen, lefk one, a son, Fnncia 
Moore, physician^— the other, a daughter, Hannah, 
authoreas of the sacred dramas. That branch of the 
ftmily did not introduce the second O into the name- 
till these two married. Anacreon is their only child 
alive. Sir John, you know, fell at Coronna." 

" No doubt of it ; 1 declare that's very true, though 
I never heard of it before. Well, in my poor judgment, 
the SOD knows more about Venoa than ever his fiuhar 
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4&d» in spite of bk atraanaek ; but, m a ■K>ral nan, 
m, I aai*t bat with that hm bad tahen mom after bia 



** Hit jxote workt, at laaat, ara anazcaptioDabla/' f 
panevered ; " vide Edward and ZeloooL" 

**TbBl't a wrinkle !" ezdaimad Mr. Tidinanh, 
taking out hit tablett. '* Mutt make memi. of that; 
m read theon both; 'lie but iair, tir, to judge 
both tides of a man. Yet, I mgtt tay, dial thong h 
Toon it as free about love as ever bit poor brother 
Jaok coakl be— raeihinkt I see him now aa plain 
aa ever, handsome fellow .'-—jrec I never deteeied 
ai^ thing aati-chrittum in Au veises, like Lord 
%rooV' 

On onr reaching Calait, Mr. T-«~- teemed at aslo- 



•Wied aa if he had not known, when he begu hk 
journey, where it wat to end. 

** I give yon my word here we are, really, and we 
mutt part ; for afibin retain me in thit place. Thaab, 
dear air, I mutt tay. for yonr good company." 

** Sir, had it been a voluntary gift,* 1 replied, «]W 
■light thank me ; but 'lit I who am obliged by yo« 
very flattering—" 

" Flattering," ha interrapted, «* no, tir; ay bitteh 
est foe can't accuse me so $ I'm for the plain traib, 
air— I've no fimcy for making agreeable lalse pfofo- 
tiont out of my own head ; 'lis all non est inTsslH 
with BM, I assure yon." 

" An revoir !" I said; but saw no mm of my wiy 
tender friend. 



THE MISANTHROPE 



BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 



' I hA?e not lQV*d the world— nor the world me." 



Even from my carlieet youth I've been 

** An unlov'd, solitary thing," 
Unoa'd from human bnarts to win 

That love that flies with eager wing 
To those, who by a happier fate 

Have beauty written on their brow, 
'S^OT ever feel the galling weight 

That sinks my darken'd spirit now* 

Neglect and scorn have been my lot«- 

l^cse from the world I well could bear ; 
Its sfernest frown appals me not. 

If in my faeart'ii core I could wear 
One friend who would sincerely smile. 

Nor turn indifferent away. 
Chasing ths clouds that dimm'd awhile 

The brightness of my mental day. 

But to endure the bitter seom 

Of those whom 1 have lov'd most dear. 
To feel my spirit made forlorn 

By the quick blijkit of Friendship^ sneer- 
To have my heart with anguish rent. 

And not a soul that heeds my woes- 
All these are intimately blent 

With desolation's deepest throes. 

1 ask not many friends— a (ew, 

A chosen few are all I claim — 
Or if there were but one heart true 

Thro' all to Friendship's holy name- 
It were a solace that should rise 

Above the surges of the storm. 
And make the cold and wiotiy skies 

Seem with the tnmmer't lustue warm. 



To tuch, or seeming snob, my son! 

With open confidence has flown ; 
I kept no part*— I gave the wholiH*- 

I had no thought I called my own— 
£sch joy — each pleasure that I knew. 

Was such no more, if left unshar'd— 
And all the hopes that round me flew. 

Unknown to him were half impatr'd. 

I would have been a friend sinoeie. 

As far as human frailty can ; 
I would have mingled tear with tsar^ 

Nor deem'd myself the less a mao. 
I would have been — but wherefore now 

Speak of tbo fruit to Friendship borni 
I should have worn a gladden*d brow ; 

My fate was-.-ould neglect and scorn. 

I once did think the world was true-— 

I once did venerate mankind ; 
But then, alas! I liule knew 

The fate I should be doom'd to find. 
I thought the feelings of the heart 

To mingle had a rightful claim- 
But if our manhood bids them part* 

Then friendship truly is a name. 

Then marvel not, world, if lesa 

I love thee than when boyhood smil'd; 
If manhood feeling's spring repreas, 

I am content to be a child. 
From Nature's source- the fountain parli^ 

And far and wkle the stream has flewn^- 
And if deUir'd from other heartSp 

'Twill rise and overwhelm n^ own. 
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THE RIFLE, AND ITS USE. 



lit. EDnoR, — ^The rifle is an American weapon. 
noB tbediKOferf of the utility of the grooved bar^ 
nb in inparting a rapid- rotation to the flight of the 
Imliet, aod Munieracting therebf every diverging in- 
flfMBce, the rifle boi been need in the defence of 
liktrtf. The ancient Germans, the original invenlort, 
otiMiiM a eorpi of yagers, whoee exeonlion terri- 
M th« in?aden of 'their coantry, and drove them 
fiM the land. Andreas Holer, the innkeeper, with a 
btodfoi of Tpoleee peasants, reeitted the army sent 
bf Nipoleon to snbdue them ; the rifles of the 
■miBtDnesn kept at bay the veteran soldiers of that 
eoDqatring force, and obliged the best troops of Bava- 
ria 10 iBrrender. The women and children employed 
thwmelves in loading the rifles of the men, vtho were 
•ItaeliiDg the cavalry with pitchforks, flails and clubs. 
Genen) Morsao's retreat from Franconia in 1796 
^iVM eoBipelled by the rifles of the forestera He en- 
tsrwl tiie country with the pride of a conqueror, but 
tb« FibbIdi hovered round btmlikeanestofinfliriated 
WBpp^ sod, stnng by tifie ballets, and starved by the 
Annans' pnssessinf themselves of his supplies, he 
WB driven, with his noraerous force, across the Fran- 
conian circle to the borders of his native land. The 
pw»ni boys of the district boasted of having picked off 
AwBsof Frenchmen by their rifle shots. The Pnis- 
an yoDths, in the last regenerating struggle against 
*e French yoke, grasped in death their rifled pieces, 
Wl were thickly covered with the "bodies of their 
tr.'^mies. 

The use of the rifle was promulgated in this coun> 
try by the descendants of the original inventors, the 
^^^noaa yagers, who, emigrating to this land of pro- 
file, diBeminated, as backwoodsmen, the practice of 
the riBed gnn. During the revolutionary war, small 
^ies of American marksmen hung on the flanks and 
Rar of the British force, and, with their rifles, de- 
stroyed hoodreds without Exposing themselves. The 
^liih ministry imported several corps of Hessian 
ud Aospach yagers, but the German sharpshooters, 
a« (key were called, were unable to compete with the 
>roodaafi of the western men. In tl^ last war, the 
glory of the rifle was achieved at the battle of New 
Orleani; and the smooth bore lowered its mnaile for 
ever. 

Rifles are of ancient invention. In 1381, the city 
of iugiburg in Suabia was bound to furnish thirty 
rifles in the war against the nobility — and it is recorded 
that fire arms with rifled barrels were in use at Leip- 
a? in 1498. 

Now, Mr. Elditor, having said all that I know in fa- 
vor of my favorite weapon, I am going to propose to 
yoQ the transmission of a series of letters alxjut the 
nfle and its use. 1 do not pretend to any originality 
in what 1 may have to say ; I believe that I know 
what I am talking about, and what every body else 
h«i laid'about rifles^ or any other sort of gons. I shall 
^ another person's bagoage vrheo I think that it is 



better, or as good as my own — and so long is I make 
other people understand me, why I shall be satisfied. 

I have staled that the rifle is an American weapon 
— it is 80, and a thorough knoWiedge of its use ooght 
to be universally disseminated. There are many ex- 
cellent shots in my neighborhood, who can plank H 
into a dollar at eighty yards, hot know nothing abont 
the allowapce to be made for the Ibree of a side wind 
at a longer distance, or the rising and falling of the 
bullet, according to the nature of the charge of pow^ 
der. I mean to put it to them in plain language, and 
if the old hands refuse to buy your book, and read my 
writings, why we must see what we can do with the 
young ones. 

Rifles of thirty-six inches in the barrel, should have, 
at least, a three-quarter, if not a whole, turn in the 
grooves cnt in the interior of the barrel. If there is 
any deficiency in this spiral turn, the rifle cannot be 
made to shoot with certainty, particularly at a long 
distan ce ■ s a y over one hurtdred and fifty yards. I' 
knew that very few persons wish for certainty of aim 
over eighty or a hundred yards for shooting in the 
woods, but rifles that do not impart a rotary motion to 
a bullet for the foil range of three to four hundred 
yards, are less useful than smoothbores, since a ball 
from the latter reaches the mark quicker than one fired 
from a rifle. 

An increase in the qnantity of powder used fbr the 
charge, will not increase \he length of the rotary mo- 
tion, ft will most likely cause the bullet to " cross the 
rifling," as it is called — that is, discharge the bullet 
with such force, as to strip oflf the particles of lead 
which had entered the grooves, and compel it straight 
out of the barrel with no more precision than if it had 
been discharged from a shot gun. Not only must the 
force qf the powder be strictly apportioned to the 
weight of the pellet and theivifling of the gun, but 
the grooves must be property and judiciously con- 
trived, not too far apart, nor yet too close, but aflfbrd- 
ing a sufficient hold of the bullet to secure its receiv- 
ing a spiral motion, free from a violent under friction. 

The small sized English rifle barrel is the best— the 
Yonkee barrels are the worst. I have seen excellent 
barrels that were made in our western ooantry; they 
were welded and bored with a precision that the 
finest workman from the old country could liot excel. 
The French rifles are the worst in the world. The 
monsieurs seem as if they studied to impede the bul- 
let in its transit, and increase the power of friction. 
Many of their barrels are grooved straight up and 
down, without the lightest spiral twist. Others ar* 
turned barely a quarter of an inch, instead of an en- 
tire round. Some have a small pier« of the barrel 
rifled near the muzzle— others, in the opposite extreme, 
have the whole length of the tube grooved with an 
infinity of fine groovea, like the teeth of a saw. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had a splendid looking riS^ inlaid 
with precious stones aad meiais, bat grooved with 
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ww-like lig-mgB, more befitting a trepanning inatru- 
ment ikan a ball gnn. It was alao raae-hardened in- 
side and out Now, I care not how straight a tube 
may be bored, or how beautifully it may be rifled ; the 
process of case-haidening must give it a curve, more 
or less. 

With respect to using a different quantity of pow- 
der in your charges, or making the slightest altera- 
tion in loading either for a long or a short distance, 
I assert that it is a ridiculous and useless custom.— 
By using a charge of uniform strength, you discover 
the necessary allowance to be made for a variation of 
distance, a knowledge of .the parabola described by 
the bullet, and an intimacy with the powers of your 
rifle; but, if you are always using a different impetus, 
you must ever remain ignorant of these essential qua- 
lities. Besidef, suppose yon are charged for a long 
shot, and have a chance of popping ai something 
witliin fifty )rards, your ball will fly over your aim ; 
and if you wish to hit your mark at a distance of two 
hundred yards, and must fire or lose your chance, 
why, if you are loaded for a near shot, your bullet 
strikes the ground long before it gets near the object 
of your fire ; or else you must aim as if you were 
■hooting at the tops of the trees. By knowing exactly 
how fiur the usual charge will carry the ballet, you 
Teiy shortly become acquainted with the little varia- 
tion that is necessary in the sight — but if you are eter- 
nally firing chaiges of greater or lesser fi>roe, you are 
always fifing a strange gun. 

Endeavor to Ibrm a correct judgment as to dis- 
tances. An expert marksman, who is used to the 
woods and prairies, becomes perfectly bothered in the 
moantain ranges; and a mountaineer would be equal- 
ly oonfuaed in the thick depths of the old woods.— 



Water is a woful (u-rviver of the sight ; a snail run- 
ning stream will (r«quently bother an experienced 
eye ; and the difierence between a bright and a dull 
day will puzzle persons who are in reality good judges 
of distance. Fog or mist destroys the possibility of 
being correct, and very few rifle shots can make pro- 
per allowances for the glare and danle of a coat of 
snow. Firing at an object immediately under ths 
sun, or' against a bright opening in the clouds, ii 
always a thing of uncertainty. It is therefore neces- 
sary, lo become skilful with the rifle, that a man 
should be a close observer of nature, and intimately 
acquainted with the minutiss oflier several efiects. 

Almost every diflerent maker of rifles has a differ- 
ent manner of attaching the sights to the barrel. The 
usual and sufficient number is twe, but many rifles 
have a variety of sight-leavea, as useless and perplex- 
ing as the variety of chaiges. Practice, the rifle- 
man's only method of obtaining perfection, will give 
all that precision desirable by the most ambitious of 
shots, but who is to ''dawdle and potter' with the 
three or four leaves of the sights to suit the distance 
of the aim t One good sight near the lock of the gun, 
with a slit or notch of moderate width, the narrower 
the better, is quite enough. Every rifle possesses a 
small sight-nob or com near the muzzle; let this rise 
higher in the sight-slit as the distance becomes greater^ 
and vice versa. You may defy all shifting sights aod 
variorum charges, and yet be equally expert 

Carefully preserve the muzzle of your nfle from 
being battered or bruised. If the barrel is properly 
squared, it will much assist yon in correctness of prer 
senting, during your aim, at any object square to the 
line of elevation. 

(TO BE C0NTIN17KD.) 



THE THINGS OF OTHER DAYS 



BY HISS C. H. WATSKHAN. 



Thi pleasant things of other days. 
How have they passM away ! 

IIow faintly to our straining gazo 
Returns life's sunny ray. 

As dews before the morning sun. 

Gems after gems depart, 
Hope's blossoms wither, one by one. 

And fade upon the heart. 

The voices sweet of other years. 
Their tones so soft and low. 

That whisper'd music in our ears. 
Are silent, long ago. 

The hearts that shed around our own' 
The sunlight of their rays. 

The eyes that fondly, warmly shone. 
Are fled with other days. 

The pleasant things of other days. 
They turn them sadly back, 

Te trace, amid the misty haze, 
Theif bright and early track. 



They see the light oQpiinny skies. 
They watch the op'ning flow'rs. 

And seek amid their crimson dyes. 
The bloom of vanish'd hours. 

They ste^ with soft and silent tread. 

Thro' memory's dim domain. 
Like shad'wy spirits of the dead. 

Mourning fur life again. 

The past hath op'd its mighty tomb. 

And o*er the present, strays 
Those spectral forms, but ah ! their bloom 

Has fled with other days. 

The pleasant things of other days. 

They never may return, 
lUumin'd with those sunny rays^ 

That o'er youth brightly bum. 

Tho' all their morning gtew is o'er. 

Still thre' the twilight, plays 
A blessed gleam, like that of yore. 

Which lighted other days. 
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A LONG-AOO ADVENTURE 

BY ROBERT E. EAYMOND, PUILA. 



HBiYEfW ! what an extraordinary face! 

I was in the boz«of the Theatre, New 

York.— poor as I was, I could always keep a dollar for 
NCtettion of this kind. I had seen many coante- 
nsnccs, ihere and elsewhere, before, that had excited 
ny attentioD; jiay, 1 had frequently imagined my- 
ttlf, fU Jttti the Yiotim of the little Divine BreechesleM, 
and had often remained in that fearfal oondition of 
•upeose and incertitode fi>r the space of half a day^ — 
tjaile aa long as that, ^rtainly ! But here wom a com- 
binatisn of features and indescribability! Now I 
foj in kkve — and that «* paht all surgery !" 

My eyas had been roving all over the house in 
search of noticeable viznomies, of the feminine gen- 
der. I had taken in, at a glance or two, the entire 
aemi-drcnlar array of divers coloured visuals. Ma* 
donna heads and gilt combs, that glittered showily in 
the dress row, — and was turning listlessly to the trans* 
actions of the stage, when 1 xaught a gljmpae of a 
profile, just before me, in th^Btt box. 1 stopped— 
iasned forward, to get a more |)erfect view. It was 
tnmed away again. Something kept ray eye intently 
fixed upon that head, with its shining dark hair 
gathered neatly in a rolling knot, confined with a 
filagree silver eomb, and encircled with a light golden 
biaid, that united in a gem upon the forel^ad; that 
aide (Smo haunted me! 

.For a long time her present position, — the back 
half tamed towards me, — was unchanged, and I had 
epportonily to mark the fine fall of her neck and 
aboalden, which were screened by a richly worked 
laea cape— though I could see that the throat was of 
daxzling whiteneaa; the eiqnisite torn of her form, as 
far aa the waist ; and the delicate beauty of a hand, 
^t rested on the front of the box^^^ming as though 
it might not abide' the merest t^uch ofi^|urity. By 
her aide sat a gentleman, hardly old €^^p to allay 
the uneasy sensations I was beg^nningr^ knew not 
why,-.»lo experience. He was dressed with extreme 
richness and taste. Her brother, probably ! He turned 
a litde more towards me ; there was no Ukeneu b^ 
tween his singular countenance and my distinct im- 
previon of the profile ! The expression emanating 
from the latter was as the eunshine of Heaven ; this 
was a dark, stem beauty, and en the lip sat a haughty 
«m1 hateful smile. 

The box doo^ipened noisily behind me, to admit a 
flannting, aasmg belle, %bo, stiff with silk and 
whalebdne, axi^aring in jewels, made her way to the 
front seat, as though tho surmunding canaUU must he 
•ware that she was the daughter of &, the big broker, 
«* her carriage diwve upon Place. The 



bustle attracted the notice of the profile, and she 
turned full toward the source whence it proceeded. 
Our eyes met; into mine was poured a flood of 
liquid light! Tho»e lips were parted with a half 
smile; lung, sweeping eye-laBhes shadowed the haxel 
of the eyes ; Love himself sported in the dimples of 
that cheek, and '* rumpled in smiles his rosy bed ;" 
that fair, round, indented chin— 4he pure PErian of 
the brow 

*< Heavens ! what an extraordinary face T* 

Till new, f had not known bea^^y. I felt the pal* 
pahle forging of a link in my heart, which was to 
bind me— soul, life, desflny — to the fouHision before 
me. As she slightly Upshed at my ai^mt gaze, and, 
with a liMtfing^k, slowly turned away, I drew a 
deep bream, and murmured my admiration as above. 
ThV words seemed to have struck on a suspicious ear. 
The dark stranger turned hastily and frowned. A i 
glance convinced me he was not of her blood ! I hated^ 
him then and there; and with a look, haughty and 
steadfast as his own, I met the insult of his flashing 
eye, that gleamed, flery black, from beneath an over* 
hanging brow of midnight There was beauty in that 
stormy face— but it was the beauty of a fallen angel ! 
I cannot tell why, but 1 knew he was a bed maiH^I 
felt we were foes — I co|^ have smitten him there ! 

I looked eagerly at tVnand of the fair unknown. 
On the forefinger was a plain ring ! So then, she was 
engaged — and doubtless to this flend-stamped stranger. 
I had aeen her but half an hour, and atrange— I was 
working myaelf, at my own hyijptheaia, into a fever of 
fury. By heaven ! I would interfere — ^I would quar^ 
rel with him — fight him — slay him ; such a desecration 
ahould not be, for had not nature written villain on 
his front? 

In this impotent madness* my heart was still boiling, 
when, with a ^fow short words, and a hasty hand, he 
flung a rich shawl over his companion's shoulders, 
and they aros^nd prepared to leave the box. As 
they passed out, one more mutual glance of defiance 
passed between those burning eyes and mine, and as 
the beautiful girl threw a hasty look towards me, I 
thought there was mingled with the favour in her 
glance an expression of beseeching anxiety— as 
though, with a woman's instinctive knowledge of the 
heart, and perhaps some of those forebodings which I 
myself was experiencing, she had comprehended the 
whole state of the case, and trembled at indefinable, 
yet possible, consequences. . 

For a moment after the door closed upon them, I 
sat entranced — the theatre seemed to grow dark, as 
though the gas had all been let down, to achieve a 
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dnmttic ihunddr-ctorm. My mrnVn light had been 
raddeDly wiihdnwo, and m palpable Mnsa'tion of dark- 
nam and chill crept over me. Snddenly aroueed, I 
sprang after the retiring party. As I bounded iolQ the 
lobby, I aaw through the door her white dreii flutter- 
ing in the nightrwind, as the tall atranger aMiated her 
into a carriage. In a moment I ehould have been in 
another and following them, when aloud voice, bawl- 
ing my name from the stair, caused me to pause. 

u Yf^ — Fred Worthington ! why, Lord love you, 
my dear boy, where are you going to, at such a deuce 
of a rate? — hold on a half-minute, I want to ask 
your opinion of my las t ■ why, bless me, how 

wild you look!" 

Tony Dod— vexation ! Once more I made for the 
doori the moment's delay had been fatal, — ^^and far 
down the street could be heard the receding rattle of 
a cairiage, c*fldently driving furiously. Muttering 
an anathema en the babbler, who had frustrated my 
project of chasing the lovely shadow, that had flitted 
across my cheerless path, only to leave a mor^ cheer- 
lev void where it had th)dden, I forbore to repeater 
the theatre, bow gloomy from her absence, but ran 
with a rapid stride, towards yy lodgings. 

All nigh^^ lay tossing on my bed. The " coy 
dame " would not be wooed-i^and ]n addition to the 
oppressive sultriness of a mid-summed ■|ht, I was 
in a burning fever of passion, anxiety apd ooi^ecpre. 
L Who was she ? What was he f Where— oh, where 
f should I turn me to satisfy the fervid longing of 
my soul to know more— to know all — to know the 
worst! 

I thought not— cared not, that I was a poor artist — 
that humility was my badge and penury my office. 
I recked not of her evident wealth — of the noble 
lurm and mein of power, that placed ny rival-i-yes, 
rivdl — so far above me. ^nly asked of Fortune — 
Heaven — God, that I m^B but know who and 
where she was— and the rest was a wild, wild dream 
of hurling mountains down and scaling the piled 
clouds, to win a pure, bright planet, from whence her 
angel face looked forth and smiled ! 

The next morning broke as bland and fair, as any 
of its predecessors had done ; and the world, out of my 
window, fronting on the street, bore the same work- 
day aspect as usual. The same early milkman yelped 
"mil-Uekr* at the door, in the same time-hallowed 
fone; the same bell-man waited on th^ dawn and the 
swill-sening kitchen-maid, with the identical tintinna- 
bulary summons, that« yesterday, ha(i^ttracted sooty 
wenches and longing swine around hn savoury cart ; 
and the succulent aimouncement of" Ua>iic&-6Vees /" 
and " yere^s your nice muffiM^-pipin* *oiV* spake to 
the waking soul of the breakfast-loving cit, of gastric 
revels in pro^pectu, as " time out of mind," they had 
before done. But these accustomed sights and sounds 
of real life, brought not to me, as usual, calmness and 
self-possession. The form of last evening had not left 
me through the night, and was now before me. It 
was " a case." For the first time in my life — I was 
indeed in love; madly, irremediably, and, to any other 
temperament than mine, hopelessly in love ! I knew 
it — I thought of the pity, with which I had mingled 



my contempt, in the bantering laugh at ethers, who 
had ** sacrificed their manhood at a woman's shrine" — 
and I feU that 1 was playing the fool ! Yet, sensitive 
as I had ever been to rklicnle— strange, 1 was now 
entirely indiflerent to my own rejproaches or those of 
any one else. What cared I for Ae whole world ! — 
Was I not haunted — maddened by a' power beyond 
my control ? 

♦ • ♦ ♦ 

A needy artist, my sleeping apartment, on the third 
floor of a brick tenement, situated in an obscure courts 
was also, and at the same time, my humble oilier. 
My toilet finished, I abstractedly m^de my way fiom 
the side of the low straw bed, in the further oomor of 
the room— through brushes and broken chairs and 
implements of art that littered the floor— towarda tho 
door. Something stood in my way in passing. 1 stum- 
bled against it— and looked up from a reverie. It 
was my easel*-^ Madonna lay upon it, almost finiakad. 
It was my pet picture — ^my darling and moat aoooosa 
fttl afllbrt. Ho%v many weary and aniious, yet glorious 
hours had I laboured over it ! How sought, from m^ 
heart's deptlv, or fancy's heights, lb snatch aomo 
other hidden and perhaps forbidden coacoptton, and 
fling it on the canvas! And now it waa almost oom- 
plete ! I knew it must build me a lofty name among 
the soM of genius— I had felt that on the success of 
that most perfect of my works depended my future 
destiny; and imaoortality, the goddess whom I had 
wooed— oh! with what wild yearning,— whom whea 
my lamp %&d gone A in the darkness of the kna 
midnight hour, 1 had Vched forth to grasp»as thoogh 
she were a tangible thing, now whispered my aool 
with a strange, deep harmony— she would be nine! 
— Tesleiday, and that picture— the holy calm whieb 
sat on its feataree— the smile of Ught ibat beaaaad 
from the clear eye, and played roimd the repoaiag 
mouth— bad breathed to me, the very esseace ef 
earthly beauty, and borrowing thek most laptuious 
attributes from the glory-bathed oooatenanoes of Ely- 
sium's seraphim. But I had aot seen the lovely visiea 
theo— and beside the memory of ber, how uMipid 
seemed the sweet Madonna ! Nay, it was positively 
ugly; and now it grew hideous, as I gaaed; aadgriar 
ned, and moed, and sneered fiendiah scorn at me^ I 
dipped a brush i| black and deliberately dabbed it 
out! Bu^j^ay agone, and I Woald sooner have 
placked d^V *J^ • 

No work, no study, no play to-day. Sadly I saun- 
tered forth, and mechanically bent ray steps towards 
the theatre. I had seen her there— might there not 
be some trace ? * All was dull and desolate, where 
late was gleaming and glittering a fairy pelaco. The 
tinsel when the lamp hath gone — ^young sprieg hopea, 
when age's snotvs have grayed the green earth. A 
single door, swinging silently open, let ihe gaie of the 
pMser into the dark lobby— the b^-keeper peered 
forth from his little pige»n-hole, aaSbn the step aad 
leaning heavily against the lintel, a notary tkird-rate 
—last night strutting in the purple and diadem of a 
monarch, an olyect of envy to pit and galleiy— now 
glaring stupidly, with ileopy aad bloodshot eyaa fiom 
% 
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iMOMth % emiied hat, which M«iD«d gloomUy to nuni- 
mtoODochOT and hrighter and icAiterilayt— >praieDtod 
to the world a specimen of the only pordon of God'f 
cnamraa, given to the absorption of whiskey-ponchea 
beibire dinner ! 

Scarce knowing what I did, I approached a door- 
keeper, just enetgiog front the boildioi^, and in the 
gbwing terma which my heated &ncy auggeated, en- 
quired for a clae to the whereaboat of the lady I de- 
acribed. 

** Oh, jree," aaid the lout, with a laogh somewhat 
betweea a whinner and a Uaat — " a little gal — snug 
built— reg'lar snortei^wearB a yaller frock, and steps 
nasty nice! 2>oa7 I know her? Why, that 'are's 
Boonciog Nance ; bat you mustn't go a nosin' arter 
that aia article, my esteemed, or ^oa'll git Bill 
Dawson, the big batcher, in your wool !" 

Smiling at my own iblly, in expectiDg information 
fiom a man like this, whose whole attention and in- 
terest, aa regarded women, waa boond up in quite 
another class than my own — I turned with a deep si^sh 
vpon my hopeless, aimless pilgrimage, and strolled 
adown the street. 

• • * « 

It was the ten-foot-sqaare apartment— op two pair 
of stairs, and back of a printing office, in Green street, 
which Anthony Dodkins, (by the rash and irreverent 
christened Tony Dod,) styled his studio. The sole 
proprietor, and presiding geniw lodt *' breathed that 
haunted air." Attitoded like an inspired corliiv- 
lODg% leaning back heavily on his right leg, and 
throwing forward his leA, his arm elevated to a level 
with his ahoulder, the clenched fist grasping a brush 
that might have been available in painting the pyra- 
auds hy the job, his head canted on one side, with the 
ur of an enthusiastic ccgnotcenis, and his ** mpt soul 
aittiiig in his eyes," before a straddling easel, stood ihe 
individaal who wrote him down, Anthony Dodkins, 
Esq., Artist. Befor^im waa an originally conceived 
idea — embodied in the form of a Y Portraitof a Lady," 
and bacomiqg rapidly developed beneath his creative 
hand. Already had the upper portion of the penoilled 
parinetcr, by a mystic combinatfoo of gamboge, 
Froaaian blue, vermillion and burnt amber'— assum- 
ing tliat fleah<«oloBr that palea the outer ooat of under- 
done comed-beef— commenced filling itself up with 
the appearance of an extromely equivocal physiogno- 
my. The eyes, beneath the rotatory motion of the 
bruab, peered forth with that waxen aspect, which 
Bos styles ** boiled," and in the hand reposed a chalk- 
ed outline, which, a glistering puddle of *' yaller" in 
all its unadulterated glory, on the pallet, gave promise 
of filling in, to the life, as an orange. 

Such waa the strikiQg tableau, which presented 
itself, when, wo-begone and dispirited with my want 
of aacoeas, I entered the room, hoping, with a dernier 
eqpsnmce, to glean some intelligence from the addle- 
headed atndent who had interrupted, my egress at the 
theatre. 

^/^Ah Fred.Worthtnglon,mydaar bey," cried the 
flMM-natared follow—^' welcome to the temple of the 
^ywa— Ike faead^aarters of the mnsee— and the re- 
|B eMieaeorf of all the aocom|»lahed goddesaea. What 



iha dauea loas the matter with yon laal night, ehl^— 
running ott, aa though I wanted to ahow you my ^c- 
ture of Minerva Nata. But I've did it now, my hid* 
I've did the nice thing, at last. Come here, Frad.» 
come here, you dog, twig that head ! That's for dia 
exhibition ; it^ iy master-piece, sir— my ikooedimt , 
I took it from afomale relation; it will be the maki^ 
of me— -I feel it Aere^striking his hand emphatically 
midway betweea the pericord and epigaat) The 
oiantel-piece of Apelles is foiling on my ahonlders." 

While he thus* rattled on, I began taking measaraa 
for disbordeaittg my heart of the load, that weighed it 
down, almeat to crushing. 

" Tony !" said I, with a sigh, " Tony Dod ! I am tha 
moat miseraUe dog alive." 

Mr. Dodkins, during this traly pathetic sally, waa 
immenMd in the intense study, attendant upon the 
critical operation of adapting one poAd of black to 
the gown, which enveloped the breast and ahouldeia 
of his immortalised ** female relation." 

" AhAl that'll do now, / tftmJir," mutlered he, half- 
soliloqoiiiQg and taking no notice of way remark. " I 
tell you what, it's no fool of a job to paint a figure in 
this peculiar position, a (Peculiar indeed ! the bo4y 
onesided, and fkoo full fiont!) The Kght and shade 
yoa know, are so diflkult to manage^ (the least bit mora 
shine on that comb)— Soakea— the little man that doea 
the * heavy businesa' at the , a very talented 

young man— oh, very — was here yesterday, looking 
at it — (guess we'll dig out that— dimple en the chin» 
a little deeper— ah ! that's it) says it prcmitee to be 
one of the most finished of modem productions." 

** My dear Tony," 1 interrupted, ** hear me bat ft 
moment, for pity's sake. Just before you called to me^ 
last night, did you observe—" 

** Ha! ha!" punned the dreamer, with an ejacala- 
tory half-laugh, ** guess Tom Hazard with his damn 
doga» and his groupes,and his what-not — '11 laugh 
the other aide of his mouth, when my— ha! ha !^that 
ejre-lash wants a spec more red— efibct of lightp— there) 
—Great confidence in Soakes's opinion myself; said 
to be the first that gave Keen his reputation— picked 
him up Starving, in the street, saw great evidence 
of genius— educated him— now, gieatest tragedian in 
the world-— so he tells me-^draw that bow a little 
longer, I guess— «ha — that's jest it.)" 

** Tony Dod !" shouted I, at length, in a paroxysm, 
" will yon listen to me one moment— or shall 1 be 
under the disagreeable necessity of exciting your at^ 
tention, by an impingement on the os frantii f" 

** My dear fellow — 1 bag your pardon ! I do in- 
deed ! Really, I — ha, ha ! I was thinking — impinge* 
ment, indeed! very good— -(give that eye a bit of 
black !) By the by— do you know, yoor expression 
and attitude, just then, strongly reminded me of 
Soakes's, in Jonaikan Bradford, where he says— ha, ha! 
—an exceedingly clever fellow, Soakes isi He aaid 
a capital thing the other day ; (the mouth must hava 
a certain /reedom about it— there,) you aee, he bad a 
bran new umbrella— I painty bis name on it, i^J0^ 
ornamental lettefs^-someoody scratched it out, and 
hooked the umbrella — ha, haf— (line aroond the 
neck, hem— shade.) Repented--as Bible 
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tnd brought it baek — but the name wib off Never 
mind, lays Soaket, says he— ha, ha ! — never mind the 
name— Stat nominis ttmbrtQa! Ha, ha.'-^excellent! 
the vmbrtBa of Ovs name remain^ yoa see — ^not the 
fume of tk$ uwihrdla, you see. Stat nominia umbra — 
JunhiB,tHe author ofHorneTooke and Master Barke, 
has it in the titie-poge of one of his works, you know. 
Fred, my boy — ^hand me them cotopoases, pleaae ; I've 
got to draw a finger." 

Despairing of muzzling the incorrigible babbler, I 
rose listlessly, and glanced around at the abortive 
ereatores of bis band, which covered the walls of his 
•apartment. Here, little naked chernbims, with lots pf 
wings, but no pantaloons, were attitudinizing, like 
spread eagles. There, sat in grim repoae, a doubled 
up *^ Last of the Wampanoags," whosc( projecting leg 
seemed to gratulate in a total independence of the 
body to whiclfit " hung out" to belong. This, Tony 
called /ores&ortentn^. Here, a shepherd, in a yellow 
jacket and Blucber boots— (the costame of the age— 
' explained Tony, again,) discoursed music on a natu- 
ml-loeking and elaborately finished file ,* apparently, 
philosophically indifferent to the evident iact, that na- 
ture had cut out his brachial member by the Procrus- 
lean pattern o( his tibial ditto; while the animals, 
erer whose dinners and destinies he presided, were 
distinguished by a similar lofty contempt of the flimsy 
advantages of beauty. There, a Venus was looking 
heartily ashamed — not, I suppose that she was caught 
bathing, but that being exposed, her hideous propor- 
tions should have given so positive a lie to every bord 
who had struck the lyre to her charms. In a huge 
black frame, and imposing from its occasional flashes 
ef light, considerably enlivened by dark masses of 
shade, loomed Tony's grand historical picture of 
Chaos, aAer the style of Martin, with the ark, the pro- 
phets and the serpent, in the back-ground. By iia 
sMe, in soft contrast, lay the quiescent loveliness of 
the *< Mod-Flais Mill Pond, by Moonlight**- Tony's 
crack landscape, remarkable ibr pound-cake rocks, 
trees like lemon-squeezers, and a moon, which, from 
its supematurally cheesy appearance, might have 
lied ** the devil in her for mischief" — operating on 
the lunatic sensibilities of hungry rats; and standing 
«p to their knees in the lake, were the dimly-sha- 
dowed prototypes of a pair of cows, who, judging from 
the reluctance ihey manifested to drink, must have 
suspected from its colour, that the water had been di- 
luted by some deviltrous Puck, into a very respecta- 
l>ly strong rum-punch. 

Leisurely I surveyed these finger-prints of climbing 
genius, and, beguiled a moment into amusement, was 
forgetting the all-engrossing object of my soul's vision, 
when a work, far different from the danbs about it, 
and bearing the exquisite touches of a master's hand 
attracted me to its front. 

It was a half-length portrait of the fair vision of 
ihe theatre! 

The fashion of the dress was not the same— the 
4v 9nd bust wanted, by some years, the rich matarity 
of the original ; but there was the smile — the eye— 
the lip, that had bewitched the heart of tho poor, proud 
; I could not be raiataken ! 



** Tony .' tell me, in the name of all the gods it 
once, tell me who— what-^whereis the bright origi- 
nal of this picture f " 

I rushed to his side, in an ungovernable fit of eager- 
ness, and gazed at his lips as they opened to reply, as 
though my very Hie depended upon his utterance. 

** Hel-le ! hoity, toity ! this is a pretty how-come- 
you-eo! Why, man, you're in a dreadful flosteratian 
about a pretty girl, all of a sudden, to be sure." 

" Tony ! for heaven's sake — if you love me—" 

•* Yes, yes, I will— don't be in such a twitter : 1 
believe f told you once already ; at any rate, I meant 
to, and that's pretty much the s«me thing, as Soskes 
says. Ah, well, the girl — that's my own second cou- 
sin Sophy, Fred ; isn't she a screamer Y Sophmisba 
De Froosiville's her name— originally a very aristo- 
cratic French one. Sephe's dad's got the ooat-o' 



" Enough ; Tony, introduce me." 

**Said and done, my boy," and throwing on hii 
coat, and donning a loog-napped beaver, Anthony 
Dodkins, Esq., artist, prepared to bring me into the 
presence of her, whom I had determined to seek while 
I lived, now, scarce dared to approach, but, rather 
than not again look upon, would have died in 
seeing. 

" Sophinisba De Frou " well, I cared not for her 

name, nor that she was of a fool's kindred— ^it was 
kertdf that I had aeen — herself I loved — 1 knew ahe 
waa as angelic in mind, ub in person. 

» * * * 

It was at the narrow, green door of a little, brick 
house, at whose brasH knocker we applied ibr admit- 
tance. It was opened by a young lady. Though 
my eyes were fixed on the ground, I could see that 
she loomed in a calico, green-arid-goldly glorious. 

** Ah, cousin Sophy, hope I see jron. Allow me— 
Mr. Worthingtoo, Miss De Frouaiville— SophmisbB, 
my friend r • 

My soul sat in my eyes, as I slowly raised them to 
that lovely— as I live, the original of Tony's picture— 
the "femak relation ."* 

Ten thousand furies! Far down, down the kmg. 
narrow street, I plied the rapid toe, leaving the as- 
tounded couple to explain, at their leisure, this unex- 
pectedly conceived locomotive project, and admiro the 
promptness and celerity of its execution. 

« • • • 

Why was the beautiful painting among these danbs 
in that simpleton's posseaiion ? Must he not know of 
the fair original ? 

My most obvious course was again to seek him ; 
and yet once again— I proceeded to the almost hope- 
leas task of extracUng intelUgence from this sofl of 
barrenness. 

Musing, I turned the comer, and was near being 
overthrown by the rush of a crowd, who wero follow- 
ing at a rapid pace an oflfoer of the police, on hia Way 
to the magistrate, with a c ilebrated burglar and coun- 
terfeiter, recently taken, in his custody. At the sa«e 
moment, a lady hurried by, to tarn the corner ; being 
suddenly overtaken by the throng, and eadeavooriog 
t^ eztncate heiself from the oooaequeDt eoofuskm/— 
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Ae tripped, fltombled, and was falling ; 1 sprang light- 
ly forWard, and eaaght her in my arms. She could 
not sttiid ; she had given her anele a alight tarn, and 
wv withal a little stnaned. It would be well in a 
Bonent, and I aniated her y> a neighbouring store. 
The kind shopman ran officiously forward, with a 
diair. She nt down, her head still drooping on ray 
ariD, and faintly requested the man to take the card 
ibe haoded, and go fur her carriage. He flew with 
daeriiy apon the errand, and we were alone together. 

" I shall be better, now," murmured the sweetest 
oT nosic, as she more and more reviyed, and raised 
iter bead, as if to thank me. Those eyes — again— 
tint fiice! Estimate, if you can, my ecstacy— it was 
iadeed my own — own miknown, but now fondly 
loved beaoty of the^ theatre. The queen-rose's proud- 
ert dje might not equal the crimson flush, that seemed 
IB ipnad fiom her cheek to her neck, and up her 
pore fcrshead, as I gazed into her ftce. She recog- 
nind me— nay, surely that glance said more — it told 
to my throbbing pulse a wild tale of joy too great — 
I wu not mdiflerent to her! 

"Kind Heayen!" said F, in a low tone, as though 
I feared the veiy walls might hear and prate of the 
sacrilege, in addressing this glorious being, " do I in- 
deed enjoy this longed for — yet so unezpocted oppor- 
tsnityr Mournfully and intensely those deep, deep 
eyei, which had not, from the first been withdrawn, 
Mnioed into mine. Then suffused the lid. a bright 
noiiture— it gathered —on the silken lash trembled 
4e pore crystal— she burst into tears ; , 

It wss Tery strange t Could my expression have 
ofladsd--alanDed herf Did she suppose it an ad- 
^tage taken of her situation f The thought caosed 
^ to step back a pace, and resume in a tone pro- 
^nodiy respectful: 

"Lady! if the cttuae of this painful agitation lies in 
*0T Uipiopriety in my demeanor— pardon my rash- 
o« in giving vent to a feeling I could not repress, 
^ne beseech you to consider yourself in the hands 
*fa gentleman— a man, lady, and to be protected, not 
insalied." 

She caught at my hand, and detained roe, as I re- 
ceded from her side— «nd now covering her face with 
^ handkerchief, murmured brokenly, and with ap- 
Puent difficulty: 

"Oh, no — no, air! Not so— you have been kind — 
» kind! Forgive this weakness— I know not what 
V^ will think — but it is nothing, sir, nothing but — " 
^ hesitated, and trembled violently. 

Coald I refrain from cherishing a blissful emotion, 
I « this confusion r 

i "Oh, lady," emboldened, I replied, « if an humble 
^ poverfy^miiten devotee of study— elone— alone 
ia the big world, and to Earth's beautiful and happy, 
idling that lives m>t— with nought but a true heart 
*Qd obscurity, to recommend him to one high bom and 
lotely as yourseli; might ask one evidence of your 
i^Swci— it would be, that he might behold yon again 
*-know you ftrtber, and be ranked among the low- 
^ and least nottoed of the kneelera at your shrine. 
Ah, would it not be a Uim, ibr which, during the last 
t»«Qiy4bttr hooii^ ny hmtt htth daied lo hope— 



which it hath fevered for, till it grew sick with long- 
ing; a blessing, than which, short of Heaven itself 
God could not bestow a brighter !*' 

** Not no, no," rejoined she, in a voice quivering 
with agitation, while she still forgetfully clasped her 
soft Angers round my hand, *' you must not — indeed, 
you must not ! You must ibrget that such a being 
lives, as 1 — you must fly me and my memory— as m. 
blasted thing — ^you mast! / high bom and lovely t 
Alas! no, — or if 1 am— oh. Heaven — how miserable f 
Seek a friend worthy of you ; you are good— you've 
a noble mind — and a heart too, rich in priceless adbe- 
tion—I know you have — ^but I — I am another^at 
Merciful angels! what am I saying! What doing? 
Leave me, sir, I beg — 1 command you! I am crazed!'* 
Aoguring every thing favorable from the disjointed 
and incoherent sentences that fell from her lips — still 
I mech^ically dropped her hand, and was retiring 
with a dejected and respectful air, when she quickly 
and with a natural waywardness, again recalled 
me. 

" No— do not go ! I have ofiended you — I am sura 
I have!" — then leaning far forward towards me, with 
her hands uncoiuciously clasped on her breast — thoae 
holy eyes, beaming with melancholy tenderness, and 
a feeling infused into her utterance, which called a 
glow to my heart, she slowly said : ** Would to God 

we had never met, or " she paused. 

" Or— to&a/ f" I eagerly asked. 
**Tkai we had met before r she concluded, and 
bowed her face, now crimsoned with her rosy blood, 
into her hands. 

1 kneeled, and pressed my lips upon her hand. 
The coach drove thundering up to the door, and 
from it sprang the tall stranger, I had met with her be- 
fore. At sight of him, the blood left my heart ice, and 
carried Are into my bmin. The impulse of hate to- 
wards this man was irresistible ; involuntarily I shut 
my teeth, and dug my nails into my clenched palma. 
He entered the shop, casting upon me, as he passed, a 
furious glance, which I met with calm defiance— and. 
approached the lady. 

** Miss Graflon," said he, coldly, '* you here f 1 am 
surprised. How is this? Pray, what is the matter! 
If I may presume to ask questions, in the peculiar cir^ 
eumetancee" — he added, with a sneer. 

She drew herself up, as she answered him ; the 
proud red mantled on her cheek, and her countenance 
was expressive of ineflable contempt 

*'Sir!" said she, *' you may spara your insolenee, 
and lend your assistance. I have met with an acci- 
dent, which though not serious, prevents my walking; 
for the present. That it is no worse, our thanks are 
due to this gentleman." 

** Accept them, then, in brief," he said, and turned, 
to me with a hauteur and coldness, under the circum- 
stances, positively insulting ; then, immediately offer- 
ed his hand to conduct her to the door. She shrank 
visibly, aa he approached her. ft was enough for «ee 
— I stepped deliberately forward, and without, I coih 
fess, any very intense study of gentleness in the ope- 
ration, walked between his form and he^'s. 
"Vn relieve yoa, air," laid I, paying back oot of 
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hki own ueen, aod taking her yieldJDg band, placed 
it within my arm. 

Having seated her comfortably in the carriage, I 
vfBB taking my leave, and a (arewell preMure of the 
hand, lo ilight, that in ordinary caaea it would not 
have been perceived, but which thrilled on my 
awakened sensibilities like a touch of fire— far over- 
paid me, for what she styled my '* trouble !'* 

•' A'iid must I relinquish all hope of seeing you 
again V* I asked, with a deprecating tone and glance, 
as the coachmen gathered up his reins. 

•* Ob, yea — *tis better — far better ! I cannot explain 
to you— but — I know your name— I will write! Yes 
-—this evening — by the Post" 

The whip cracked, an^ before I could spring for^ 
vtard to reply, the carriage was flying furiously, fat 
down the street. In sad meditation I gaaed after it. 
I had seen her once more — 1 had heard the melodious 
tones of her voice — I had held her hand in mine— I 
Ittd myself spoken with her, and more — yea, yea — iar 
more — I was satisfied, she loved me! And yet— and 
yet; I might never more behold her ! Waa my young 
lapture to be thus early siifled in the badt 

From this mingled reverie 1 waa rouaed by no very 
gentle tap on the shoulder, and, turnings I beheld the 
Mephistophiles I had supplanted ; but, oh* bow changed 
his appearance in those few moments ! Horrid meta- 
morphosis ! His dark brow working viiih an expres- 
aion of mingled fire and blackness, such as might issue 
fiom the yawning mouth of the pit— hia lip ashy 
pale— his eyes contracting all their fury into a blazing 
ring, small, and glittering intensely— and the big veins, 
like great serpents wreathing round his neck, standing 
out aod almost bunting with rage— presented an 
awful picture of a man, whom the unresisted revelry 
of fierce passions had transformed to a demon. 

•« Pitiful slave !*' gasped be, at length, after many 
unsuccessful eflbrts to down the emotions that choked 
him, " this is not the first time that you have 
dared to cross my path. Perverse fool that you are^ 
you have roused a tiger, whose taste is ever ripe for 
the blood of them he hates. So gallant a cockerel 
with the fez** — t^at * devil in his sneer* again — ** will 
hardly be less so, when other than toosMii are to be 
dealt with." He thrust his card into my hand. 

* At six to-morrow — the Jersey shore " a n d the ex- 
change of my card, was my only reply. 

** Pistols — without seconds r 

** I care not" 

" Tin well, sir," sai Ae, and strode away. 
m * * * * 

Here let me enter the most solemn conviction of my 
aoul against the Heaven-defying, man-hating custom 
of duelling. A custom, for which the flimsy apology 
— the only one ever ofifered — jneMrvatiou qf konouTt 
a too meLu, even for the moment's entertainment, by 
a noble mind. Vindicating honour — preserving re- 
putation, by the commission of a despicable ibily — 
possibly a dreadful crime — the crime of murder! Piti- 
ful — awful inconsisienry ! With no feelings of pride 
orself gratulaiion, dol look back upon tbis momeotW 
contemplated sin, but as the lone and aged hermit, 
might revert to some dark hour of his youth, when 



wine, or hot, whirling blood, or the hiaring music af 
the tempter's voice hath prompted to some deed of 
wrong— the deep agony of whoae memaiy, only long 
penance — yeara of pain and grief and mouning^ 
have sufficed to wash out from hia aoul ! Then, and 
obly then, waa I visited with the mamm petm for a 
fellow-creature's blood, and then 1 felt what men 
call the impulse of my destiny. 'Tie a shallow cq»> 
ceit — but, call it what you will, there waa a som» 
thing — a amall voice which whispered me from the 
very first, that this man stood between me and ny 
liie's clear hope, and my hand waa to burl him bem 
the path ! Under this impuls e a wicLed one, in- 
deed — ^I acted. That day ia long agone— the snowa 
of age have shed abroad upon my brow, a ohill, and 
ita ice hath fioaen the tida that onoa leaped, nsl 
flowed, along my veins; I have no pistol now ibr 
my fellow-man,, and I wauU bare coniesa the deep 
sinfulness of that contemplatad deed, aa the sUghieM 
of its atonements. 

Bat now, the thought of the approachdng meeting 
and its attendant peril, was swallowed up entirely in 
the aweet, aweet day-dreama, that steeped my aenscs 
in bliss. I had aean her, and what waa before at 
best a wild hope, now approached to certainly^— 
Still, all beyond roe was gkioa and doubt — ck)«df, 
and no gleam of light between — but ray young spirit 
was a magic night'gl^ss, which revealed afar off the 
unglimmering clearness of a solitary atar— the bright, 
bright prize I panted to attain. 

• * « * 

The red sun bad jusi stooped behind the hoiian, 
and the timid crescent waa peeping, farther and isr- 
ther, through the fiunt twilight that now last paled 
the blue sky, when I emerged from the poet ofliee 
with the promised letter grasped tightly in my hand, 
and flew rather than ran towarda my atody, to devoar 
ita contents. The lampa through the city vrere jta* 
lighted, and were twinkling far down the stras^ 
mingling their raya with the ghoatly hue of the dying 
day-light Through narrow lanea and alleys, one after 
the other, I ran, and was at last about turning into 
the one which would lead me to my own humble 
home, when glaneing down a cellar, through the cre- 
vice at the top of whose door, a stream of light wss 
faintly glimmering, my ear was attracted by the soond 
of a familiar voice. 1 paused— Hind listened. 

*"Twas bis folly— his madness!" it said, **damD 
him! why did he thus expose himself? He must have 
known ho could not but be detected." 

*' Aye ; and that too, juat as we had got all resdy; 
another day, and a Jew could'nt 'a bought our wsl- 
lies!" answered a gruflfer, and by me unrecogni«ed 
tone. "But I say, Cap'n, d'ye think he'll 'pearhf 
I'm afeeid on biro, d'rat me. if 1 ain't He wm 
ol'ays a hugly cuss — and hated you, ye know, ^ 
Uc'lsr!" 

» No— no— no— " rejoined the other, after a p«w% 
« he will not— he dare not— euroly. Yet— and yet 

as you say,^ Hank, you moat manage to see hi»- 

TeU him we'll get him cleared— «»d speedily— ?«»■ 
mise him hoards of red gold— pot btm off with soy 
thing, till we caacoBBBmfflalnoiirplaas,aodplseesaiN 
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betnrean iw and bi» gibbet. Curae bim ibr a fiwl 3 be 
cbtf ewmg— ibr be hM alaoet marred it all !" 

" And how coraea it on wiib tbe gal, Cap'n T I 
My — if yon have ao moeb bother with the faaninal — 
why don't joa cut, and give it up t The old 'nii'aea 
iortin's 3ronm, yon know, in aof caae a n d you don*t 
wally the 'ooman." 

M^o— I did once — ^bat, coraec wither her, ahe'a 
toned it into galL Yet I have vwom to poveaa her— 
and by Him that aitteth on the ^rone, Iwitt, Then, 
Hank— Am, the good gold Mid I aail in eompany fi>r 
a change eC air;— end ahe— -ha* ha.'--may whiatle 
or ki« lor a lover and a living V* 

** But hew oomea it on 7— all anog— ^11 right, ehf' 

"Why — why, well enough^yea— -well enough! 
She had liked to have dished me— « biown-eyed boy 
-a-ha» he^^ie-moview 'U aatUe that ! Bleed floata 
awty heavy iai|iediiBaiile--eh, Hank, eh ? he— be !" 

" Methinka ! yon and me knowv that, oed party 
nrtaa,teo! ha»he,har 

And have the two buiat into a low, habitoally eai»- 
tkMMi bitter, aneeiing laugh* The note of one of the 
tpeakanclaag to n^ tecy— i had faeaid it a 
whaie— end lately 9 where, I oonld net reoalL I 
feelaiy a aHaoge nteraat. too» in tbe ooUoquy— but a 



maaaing, by brtefty rehiting a pertkm of my kia* 
tory. 

My lather waa boro. heir to a laif e eatate, and ever 
lived in the highest enjoyment of a princely Ibrtimek 
My mother died soon after my birth ; I waa, thaa* 
early deprived of tfaoae incetiai^e blaaainga, nateN 
nal aflection and guidance. When I waa liAeaB 
yean of age, Wilaon Connor, the gentleman wham yea 
have leen, appeared at my father's hoeaa— -jrooag, 
handsome and accomplished. He waa the friend end 
favourite of my lather, over whom he aoon aequiied 
a singular influenee, and to me, paid .particolar ani- 
admiring attention. Whether for myaelf er foitone*-> 
I knew not, then— and care not, now. My lather 
wished me to become bis wife — end this wish ComMr 
hiowelf followed up, with ardent vowa and the mom 
develed attentions. I loved him not^— hot his fiiver 
waa tb9 objeet of emaletk>n among my corapanioa^— 
my vanity waa flattered— and yoaag and giddy aa i 
w a a I yielded to their eonaMnt aoUctrntiooa and ao» 
lemnly piomiaed my lather, to- marry the man of hie 
cheiee/— reserving my liberty fer three yeers; and 
that, if he should die, before the union could be oai^ 
tted, I would faithfully adhere to his wiahea. 
Oh the accnrMd day, on which ) made that pro* 



ghnee'at ibe packei in my hand roused me to myself, | mise ! Its memory is iiaught with madnem 

** He also, at that time, made a will— in which he le* 
ooided this desire, aa though it were ku dyimg re» 
quetl ; invoking Heaven's blessings on my head, if I 
complied— and, in case I failed— bequeathing his 
whole fortune to Connor, and cursing hia disobedient 
child, in words-^i God ! hew burning! 

** His health, soon after, rapidly ftiled, and we vscnt 
to Franee, where we resided more than two y oa ia ^ 
during which time, I never saw or soaree beaiewed a 
thought on Connor, bat batterfly-Iike, flew thought- 
lenly from joy to joy, nought dreaming of the misery, 
in store Ibr the future. Bustnees suddenly called fih- 
ther home— Ibr e month or two, only, aa he sup p saad 
—and he left me in the care ef a female friend, aad 
proceeded m New York, where in a few weeks— 
alaa, tbe day I — ^he fevered, and died ! Shortly aflar* 
Connor aent en old and faithful family-servant to 
bring me home, placed me in charge of a maiden 
aunt, and then claiaMd my hand— pleading my own 
promise, my father's dying wish and his still-eiisting 
testament. Oh, then 1 awoke to the horror of we^ 
ding a man, I not only could not love, but the perfect- 
oorrectnem of whose moral ^^racter, late circiun- 
stanoea had taught me to more than doubt 

** Jacob, the old servant who brought me from Eu- 
rope— (*ince dead — alas ! all that love me drop, one 
by one, away !) bai frequently told me that my father, 
a dMwt time before his death, had learned to distrast 
his ferroer idol, and drew up e will, revoking the 
former one, and concealed it beneath a secret slide 
in the frame of a picture — ^a picture of myself, whiek 
Bsed to bang in his library* The existence of this 
hiding* place was known to no one but himself; until 
the old footman accidentally sew him deposit the pa* 
per there, of whose nature he eflerwards aswirad 
himsel£ Thak aeearding to Jeaob'a tale, he woeld 
have produced again, had not kiediHolttliai^ in Ike 



and I hurried eo— ao abaorbed waa I in my own aelf- 
iih joy^haidly carii:^. if the fate of nations hung 
nptn their words. 

• * * * 

I was once more seated in my otfJisr— my own lit- 
tle ofdier— dearer to roe, in all iti poverty of garniture 
and oomfiirt* hallowed as it was » memory, as the 
Keoe of ny first tiiompbs and of every conception of 
hops, in the pioaeoutioa of my " gentle art"— dearer, 
and ftr more beautiful, in its home simplicity, than 
all the goif eoua parhm, that in the piactice of my 
datiM, daily glared upon my eye! I sat in my own lil- 
tle nndie— not now, as on that morning's dawn it had 
bean, gkiomy with ansiety and doubt and cbeerlem 
piQfpec^— but all rosy bright with hope's rich tints, 
that flung a halo of joy over the dismal aapect of bare 
walls and broken furniture. My dim lamp burned 
before me — as I gaxad at the dehcaiely-traced super- 
Kription on the back ef Mim Grafton's letter, and 
toyed with the seal, and eager as I was to know the 
content!, forbore to break the wax — gloating over 
tbe treasure, as the miser over the broad golden piece 
with which he loves to play, and knows it cannot fly 
bis palm. At last f opened it, and ran my eye nptdly 
over the lines; it waa as follows : 

'^ You have thought on me— you have met me and 
we Imve apoken together — and I will not aflect to be 
ignorant, that yeu have looked on me with an eye of 
kiodneM. Alas, yoa fellow a sbadow-^ou seek to 
link youcMlf with despair^you pursue abject misery ! 
I will not multiply words on a harrowing subjecl^but 
I respect yoa far loo much, to see you, a man — a 
young man— and one of ao bright a promise to him^ 
Klf and to the world, blindly ruahing toe gulf of 
wmtchedneM, when a woid from me may undeceive 
and Mve him; and I have detanainad to explain my 
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^liiium of fever, suddenly prevented the develop* 
Bent of hie intenlions. When we returoed from 
aimed— Connor had sold the old liouse, with all the 
ffuniture— and the picture had gone, aiuong the reel, 
•■QM know whither ! 

« Foi a long time, this incident was my still surviving 
kopef but ah,~how idle ! It was, after all, the story 
••f an infirm and imbecile old roan^-<and probably 
eiisled only in his own childish imagination. The 
'€r«sh is not thus to be lifled from my heart! Connor 
is ioezoiable, and will not abate one jot of his claim 
"-By aunt, though naturally kind, is completely un- 
der his fascination and thinks him periect ; I can look 
fcv no assistance or support from her — ^I see nought 
bafiwe me, but the dread, the revolting sacrifice — 
thMi horror, despair and death! The estate is but 
4hnaaa in the oompariaon; for, though, there too he has 
Be bound unto his will— yet, that I would forego— 
kow freely— and work my fingers to the quick, for 
hm d whereon to linger out my life, or, if it might 
be— starve; but my promise— my solemn promise ! 
mai that cutm-^hat cuasi, I cannot— I dare not 

"Ferbearthen, kind stranger, forbear to interest your- 
■etf in the fate of an outcast, but fly me as you would 
a thing infected. You are good— you have an eagle- 
pinioned geniua— / have heard cf you. Men love to 
laok upon you— you've a noble heart and a wise head 
— fame and fortune and happiness are all befote you. 
G» out into the world — choose a gem among its love- 
lieat— one worthy to mate your lofiy destiny — uwo. 
and oh, you cannot but win! Farewell, now; we 
Boal see— speak — think of each other, no more. 

^Farewell for ever! and that bliM hover over your 
laah, which may never light on the aching heart of 
** Blanchk Grafton." 

i noaed my eyes from the sheet, and fixed them on 
^■MBCy. Fapers— secret alido— Me pidvre /—Ha ! — 
■a airowy thought! Now— now, I am bleat indeed 
I effMahed the letter into my boaom, and ruahed like a 
an into the atreet 



'^ToDy! Tony — that pic>picture! that picture! how 
caane you by it? where did you get itP breathlesa,! 
alapped — and almoat aunk upon the floor of Dodkin'a 
loooir into which I had buret — with my fired aoul 
apaffkling in my eyes. 

*^ Picture 7 ha— ha! ^Ik of pictures! Wait till I 
come back, that's all. Fm going to git the likeneM of 
Soith, the burglar they've just caught, and weave it 
Baa my new work of Daniel and the Lion's Den. I 
alnll introduce Smith, allegorically, as Judas Iscariot, 
IB the back-ground! That's my way; always make 
your back-groands effective ! — Soakea aays so— ao aay 
I. Ha— ha! gue« Tom Hazard with his damn'd 

^To Ihe doga, with Tom Hazard ! Anthony Dod- 
kinaw anawer me immediately, or Til throttle you ; — 
sphere got you that picture f " 

The- painter aaw that aomething more than ordinary 
vaa ihematter, and. for once, he answered promptly : 

•^The fiNBale relatbn t— 1 did iL" 



** No-*-no ! bum the female relation ! that— that- 
Mat.^' striking my finger on the frame^— ** that glorious 
creature !" 

M O — ^h ! (hat glorious creature! I thought yon meant 
the other one. Oh, I bought that at an auction. Cost 
me a five dollar note,— that did." 

*' You must pan with it!" 

" Can't !" 

" I'll give you fifty dollars, for it ! fifty dollars down, 
Tony ! hard cash, my lad !" 

** Can't ! money aint no object." 

" You must ; ^ony dear — ^you must, or I shall oufM 
you." 

"Well— that's one way of striking a bargain- ha, 
hul Ido think. But's no use talking-^I can't indeed. 
Why, do you know, I'm going to paint a sojer-oap on 
that woman, and make a Minerva out of her f— what 
d'ye think o' that— ha? Part with it, indeed! You 
must be a little sickP* 

I saw it was uaeleaa to parley with the queer crea- 
ture — [ resolved to tell him all. Rapidly I raoooated 
to him my first meeting with Blanche Grafton, in the 
theatre — the aubseqnent reneontre— my burnmg pas- 
sion fer her, and the almost equally consuming hatred 
I bore towards Connor — the approaching contest with 
the latter, and the letter from the former— and finally, 
my wild but certain anticipation, that the picture be- 
fore us, was the one therein mentioned -^and that the 
precious testament was then concealed in its pannelled 
frame. 

**And why the dickena did'nt you aay all this 
before?" aaid the good-hearted Tony — ^"and not goto 
jawing about your fifty dollars and aich truck!" and 
in a minute the picture waa in oitr handa, which were 
roving rapidly over the frame, in aeareh of the aecrst 
alide. 

'* I have it— I have it"— ehouted Dod, aa kia fiager 
auddenly pressed the spring and the frame flew apart— 
*' and there— are papera, that'a a fiust" 

I anatched them with convulsive transport and 
marked the superscription at a glance ; it read, in a 
fair, round hand, 

Eugene Grafton** 
ImA ma and TetUmerd, 

179a 

' Oh God! thou hast bleat me! I clutched the 
priceleaa treasuro in my grasp and sprang, like an en- 
franchised eaglet, towards my home. 

» ♦ • • 

. It was a bright and beautiful morning that— on 
which I found myself in a light boat, with an athletic 
hid— who rowed me acron the bay, towards the Woe 
shores of Jersey. As bright an one, — as h*autifal,M 
though two of God's oreatores, and membeia of the 
same great family, were not on their way— oech, to 
drink the blood of his brother! Murder was in two 
hearts, at that fresh morning-hour— but the frown of 
the angry Jehovah flung no gloom upon his glorious 
works. The sun had not yet burst above the far hilb 
—but the horizon glowed, as it were with life "« 
gladness at the triumphal adTantof the ivd cooqaenv 
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I the matin-bifd spruDg up, on renovated wing, 
to hail and herald him. 

Though thii was my fint duel, lo abwirbing had 
been the interest of the ■cenet I have pictured, that, 
tin now, I had bestowed HtUe thought apoa it. I was 
to meet a deadly ibe — and veiUiotU tecandt ! A bos- 
picion of ibnt play flashed across my mind — and was 
rejected again. I felt no fear. Bat — and 'twas pos- 
sible — shoold I kill him — what then ? The question 
I had not before asked myself! I looke<l up, at the 
Uoe, iatbomless expanse— and around, on the green 
gladness of tree and grain and grflfei»— ihe glittering 
ripplee on the gentle tide — and shuddered at the 
thought. God's goodness, in the work of his hand, 
had rebuked me^the fever of my spirit was allayed 
— the angel of peace whispered of love and ibrRive- 
oese to my soul ! My mind was decided — I would 
fire in the air. 

The ground was a small, open court, hemmed round 
by natuie, with a grove of young trees — the green 
turf beneath the feet, soft and level, as an artificial 
lawn. 

Connor was already there, and alone. He imme- 
diately approached and thus accosted me, without pre- 
vJoQs salamtion : 

''Young man! you have involved yourself in an 
awkward aflair. You have crossed my path-^the 
path of an unlbrgiving, blood-seeking man. No 
one boo ever done so, and lived to boast it I am 
an ononring abot, and, as we fight— so eertainly, you 
look your last upon that rising son. I will not peril 
myself by slaying you, if not driven to it; you ahall 
havo ample opportunity, now and here, to recede.-— 
Kay» more— reaign all claim— •for just claim you can 
haTo none— to the favor of the lady you have met— 
osaee to follow her — ^let her not see you for one month 
and you shall swim in gold ; after that time, seek her 
--see her, when and where you will— do with her 
tehal you will, fur me. Nay, I will then double the 
sum upon your palm, to rid me of her. Be wise. 
young sir, and weigh life and boundless wealth, against 
that spee<ly death, which shall cot off even ihe slight 
ehanee you may have, to win the worthless toy a nilly 
girl can give." 

Thia shameful harangue had proceeded without in- 
teiniption on my part, but the hot blood was flashing 
in my face— choking my respiration and blinding my 
vision, with honest indignation. 

*' Abandoned miscreant V* I replied, so soon as I 
oonld find utterance, *' your empty threats fall on an 
ear heedless of your braggart swelling*— and your 
vile proposals appeal to a heart, too proud and honest 
not to despise the meanness and execrate the villany 
that actuates them. Fiend ! I scorn you and your 
oflbr— and I will not so far distrust the justice of the 
Heaven abore us, as to believe that you can much 
longer triumph in your remorseless rascality. Your 
Gooise is well nigh closed " 

** Presumptuous boy! to the winds, with your idle 
pnting!" and he gnashed on me, with his teeth, ** do 
you accept my terms f' 

"i would sooner accept the offer of an everlasting 
beU!" 



**And that is yoor only alternative— ibr, by iha 
Lord that liveth, your days have filled their meaa iu 
Choose." # 

He presented a pair of pistols— our weapons weeo 
chosen— the ground paced off— signals agreed vpoa 
and stands taken. 

" One— two— three— pirk!" 

A sudden numbness seized my arm, the pistol 
dropped from my hand, as I pulled its triggw, and 
the ball lodged in the earth. 1 felt that his shot, aim- 
ed at my heart, had taken edect in the shoulder. A. 
film gathered o'er my eyes and I sunk upon the ground. 
Like a hungry wild-cat he sprang upon me — his! 
wBs on my breast — his hand at my throat, and l 
in the folds of my neck-eloth. 

" New, beardless babbler !'* he shouted in my esNr, 
like a maniac, *' you've preached your last homily. A 
bride for you ? Ha — ha ! Go, seek a biasing one, in 
hell !" 

Feebly I strove lo resist the murderar's purpose^ 
but my Utile ramaining strength was iast ebbtng-^^he 
strangling fold grew tighter and tighter — ^the blade 
tide pressed on my cracking brain — death-lighta ilarili- 
ed across my eyes ! Fainter and famter — Ood ! was 
I thus to die t alone— alone, and the blue sky «bo«« 
smiling in mockery of my fate ? 

My limbs wera nlaxing from their last ooBVolsra* 
straggle and I was sinking back in despaii whim 
suddenly the hold was relaxed, and the wretch wm 
torn, by some powerful hand, from my body, and boil- 
ed to the ground. Raised, as it were, iVom deaA, I 
feebly lifted my head and beheld Connor in the I 
of two well known ofiioen of the police— his i 
swarthy with rage — the same ashy and leprous yailac 
on his lip— Ihe same wreathing of his veine mni 
hideous, stifled gurgle in his throat, as at the sevelffy 
of his dark passions, on the occasion of our quairaL 
His mouth was slightly parted, and the white cad 
clenched teeth glistened through. His heavy bnw 
lowered fearfully above his piercing eyes, now ub- 
earthly brilliant, and the huge drops of pQnpiration 
stood out, like beads, upon his face. Every museCe 
in his tall form swelled, as he vainly strove to (Hag 
hie sturdy caplora from his arms. 

No mean feature of the group, was the aallalary 
Tony Dod, who hoppsd op and down, threw his hat 
ill the air, and whooped for joy. * 

** Just in time — by gravy ! Another minute — ^Fead, 
and I expect you'd ha' received your ticket for seep;** 
then turning with an air of majesty to the prisoner, 
** Mister, yoor burglary cronies have 'peached— thees's 
likewise a law agin counterfeiting — you*ll please to 
consider yourself took up.'* 

^ Fools— a<«es— pah ! damnation!" growled tbe<iap- 
tive, ** what ridiculous farce is this ? how dare you ar- 
rest met My character shall place accusation SLt de- 
fiance. Unhand me, I say! Rascals! you shall r epe n t 
this!" 

" Come, come— sirrah!" spoke out one of the mea — 
** you may as well be quiet; you'll hardly get out «f 
our fingera, by spitting at us. And as to how we durm 
—here ! we expect lo be borno out by this doeameaC* 
and ho produced a warrant. 
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With but a mute gesture of wiath and dieappoint- 
BMOt, by way of reply to this last afguraant, Coonor 
now toFDed bit scowling glance # where, propped op 
on my elbow— my head d looped and eyes swimming 
with diszy sickness, 1 lay— hardly eoneciousof the na- 
ture of the transactions which were going on about roe. 
'* Young man !" said he, ** hear me! Think not thui 
Id escape my veogeaoee. This idle interruption will 
piove futile. C go tu vindicate successfully myself 
•nd hurl ruin on my pursuen. One thing, learn and 
remeBAber^—-if Blanche GraAon marries other man 
than Wilson Connor, her whole fortune becomes for* 
ieilad. I«et that cool your amuruus fever, my unfledged 
ehkk,— lor it is as true as heaven*^ awear it." 

« False— false as heU is false!" I cried— Mot name 
teving KHised me to myself—"! told you Heaven 
'^vonld hear the cry of the injored— and ruffian, you 
mn baflM! I have dMeovered the subtequent iuta- 
jmentr 

** Ha!" Connor intensely whispered— his eyes fixed 
-nagerly on mine, while pallid fear shook his joints and 
4m shivered audibly — ^« damned liar! how— how^— 
kow — ^*' his throeft rattled and he coold speak no more. 
With iKe «neigy of renewed life, I stretched my 
4mlf up on my hand and tearing open my vest, shook 
in air the precious docMnentand shouted deliriously : 

"HetO'-'here! do I lie? the papers— the papers— 
4be pa—" eshansted with the efiort and loss of blood, 
I iell back on the turf, insensUile. 

• « « • 

I opened my eyes. I lay on a coooh— 4nastive cor- 
•tains hang above -and fell around me— but I looked 
through their openings at the scene. It was a rich 
ohamber— gorgeous furniture was around the roo 
beautiful and costly things every where met my eye. 
The sun was just setting, and a golden sheen was 
4flung in at the tall window, pleasant to the eye. The 
•evening breese *' that cools the twilight of the sultry 
*day," stole gently in, with a flowing freshness — ^breath- 
ing gratefoUy upon my fevered brow, and making 
^my poise bound livelier. I was renovated and felt 
atrong. I lay for n moment, in sweet contemplation 
— ^absorbed in the magnifieenoe of the scene. 

Presently I started. What had happened t Where 
WM If 

Gently the curtains, at my head» were parted-*a 
lace peeped in. 'Twas Tony Dod*s round, insipid 
>«oe. How sweet it looked to me, now! Tony's 
a y aa t he goeseberries-^tood out when he saw ne, 
•wake. Tony's mouth opened— 'that great, square 
■Bonth, with the big, white teeth— and out walked his 
dfoU voioe ! 

« Why, Fred— my dear boy, how are you !" 
<* Piretty well, I thank ye, Tony, how are you !" 
u Y^y — I'm poorly. They would'nt take my " ie- 
.nale tels^tion" into the exhibition, after all, Fred ! 
Bot these was that Tom Haaard's damn'd dogs, besides 
oceans of other varmint, he called cattle. I'm sure I 
•never could see any merit in 'em— bot every body 
-and the newspapers said they were splemlid— equal 
to Moriand'a, and all that stufl* and nonsense. Ha, 
te! as Soakes used to say:— hard euatomer that 
Soakes, by the way— bonrowed tan doUan of me 



oflT a UarrtHg on it, now— I diall 
see that again. But he said a good thing 
very good thing— and that was, that -merit rnmr riaet 
in the ioorU--4iever appreciated. I kiiow it to be a 
fact. I don't paint now, Fred — I carry newspapeM." 
Here I interrupted Tony's catalogue of woes, aad 
turned his ever>ronning clapper to the subject, which 
now began to rise from dormant memory and miogle 
in my thoughts. From him I learned that afier I left 
him so abruptly with the discovered papers, he went 
immediately to " git the likeness" of the captnred bur- 
glar. While at the jail— a man was brought in, who 
had been reeognised by the oflioer as an 'old ofleoder, 
and the accomplice of the prisoner— through a dis- 
guise, which he had donned, in order to gain admittanoe 
to his comrade, in safety. Finding hhnself iairly 
taaen, he begged to have conference with 4iis old 
companion — promising important disclosursa. Hie re- 
quest was granted, and the two together, aAer an ear- 
nest colloquy, eommended themselves to aeroy, by 
conieesing their crime, and informing against Wilson 
Connor, towards whom they appeared to bear an an- 
cient grudge, as the leader of a gang, which had long 
committed the boldeat depredations with imponily. 
(I thought of the conversation I had oiwrheard in the 
cellar, and interpreted it. now, without difficulty.) A 
warrant was directly issued for Ae robber; but Aat 
night, he could not be found. Dodkins, however, le- 
membered the name in my narration, and aware that 
Connor would meet me in the morning— and where— 
gave the necessary information, and led the officen to 
the spot. They arrived, as you have seen, just in Ae 
** nick of time" and I was spared the awkward neces- 
sity of leaving the sublunary world— and this veri- 
table adventure unrelated. Tony had ceased. 
** And where, in wonder's name, am I now ? 
" Now ! why, in the house of Miss Therese Gmf- 
ton. Miss Blanche's worthy aunt — to be sure." 

And was it indeed true ? Ah, now, flooded beck 
upon my sool, came all those glowing memorise— 
my brain was dear again— I was waking to oonscioBB- 
nesB of a blissful truth. 

"Oh dearer than life itself! do I indeed live aid 
under the same roof with you ?" 

My hand was taken, and pressed between two pahv 
of dewy softness. That could not be Tony Bodkin's 
hand ! Teny was not given to delicate pressurss! 
looked up in surprise. T%e meitm ! the vision— dist 
ever sent the blood surging to my heart! 
*" Heavens— Miss Grafton !" 
"Frederick!" 

" Blanche ! and may I believe my eyes— my *«•" 
—Blanche!" 

«• 2>«ar Frederick !" 

» And will you. high and beautifol as f^^ 
follow the fortunes of the lowly artist f oh, speak . 
«< I will,— through the world !" 
" Far life, Blanche?" 
"Forever!" 

She stooped over me— her balmy breath *^*^^ 
cheek— a ring, jt, silken and glossy, ^»^^ "'^ .^^ 
-our lips trembled--came ckiser-«id ol«ng.in 
" a long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love.' 
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PHILADELPHIA IN THE DOG DAYS. 

AN I N C O HE R E N C Y. 



*N«w Sirittt ngesr and the citnem rath from 
their respective recidenees, and people the fer-offbays 
and promontoriea. The leafy shelter of the qaiet 
«traet IB changed for the nakedneM of the son burnt 
ihoK, the boaudlen flat of the salt •eaacape, and the 
drowsy, moootonotia beatings of the endless surge. — 
Oh, for the delights of a dog-day dance! a stroll upon 
the arid aand>— the long, hot days, and sleepless nights ! 
blood-tMrsty nowjuitoes and griping landlords I Why 
it this? Is it a feverish and TiAhionable propensity, 
that compels the citizen from the cool breezes of our 
rectangular streets, and the green and pleasant shade 
of onr door-post lindens? i« it a canicular rabies, an 
orbi phobia — that drives our denizens from the enjoy- 
ment of advantages which sweltering strangers envy 
and admire? A Southerner periodically palpitates 
ibr the shelter of our side-walks and the grateful re- 
iogerative of our biauvial breeae— bat the no»«ojoy- 
iog Philadelpbjan hurries Irom poawauve blMsiogs, 
•Bd eoarti the glory of a meradian aim on ray^raflaot- 
ii«itnd. A awin in tha siteet Sohuylkill a hath at 
home, or a. lave in the frash tideway of iIm Delaware* 
is resigned for the luxury of a dip in the dirty surf, 
amid the shore-cast impurities and stinking greenness 
of the ocean's skirts, redolent of salt, sand, slime, and 
KB weed. 



shower of dean, planed ice, tinted with a quarter of a 
glass of port or clarec wine, and the tombler's rim 
kissed by a bleeding lemon. Such a jalap as thia» aa 
the ** Dttka" can make, even kingB might love to 
qnaff. 

Poor Mmny KeaiB, the poat, who Ib aaid to bmm 
been aavagely shmg hiared by MeBBiema the CritiaB of 
old Edina, maat have been prophetic in hie aMiemto 
the nightingiae, Ibr he haa doBoribed « tkoffoogii-bfad 
jalap to the lila. Would that the bonaat sonl imm 
here to ttaia the beverage. 

Oh, lor a dmagbt of vintage that hath bean 

G^Fd « it^ 9ge in the deep dalv'd aaidi, 
Thmmg ^ Oma nd Me catmtnf4fnm%, 

Danoe, and Pniaaneal aeiig, andsoB-bumt miiii. 
Ok^fmrm kmkatfuU trf the umm SmUk, 

Fall of the tfoe, the Uoshful Hippoerena, 
IVIA tatferf 6ui(bs ismAtN^ o< Me Mm 
And pvrpl^tUumd mmUh I 
That I might drink, and leave the world unaeaa* 

And wilb thee iada away into the forest dim. 



How beamifal tfie qniet qnaker city appears in the 
calm evening of a sonny day ! where the brightnem of 
the sammer sky penetratea the leafy covert, and dap- 
ples the side walks with spots of silvery hue. The 
peripaietica issue forth to indulge in the osaal vespar- 
tioe kieomotion; and stroll gently down the arMtoctra- 
tic Chesniit and up the sedate and aolid-aeeming Mal- 
beny, or vice versa. The paired-off votaries of the 
hreec:he»Ieae boy lounge languidly along the silent 
streets, or pause, enraptured, at the various parterres 
tnd garden.slips that green the little nookB between 
ike bnck-work boUBs, and ruminate on Love among 
the losaB. The nmn of leiauro wakes from his siasla, 
mid aoolii« his droatby throat wiili a taaibler of ioed 
f wauum. anvies not Jove bu naataraoos awiaia. or 
^ Vi%inian the loiniy of bis morning jukf» 



iuhp! delioiaus drink, all hail! whan thy apatk- 
liogeoolnem and balmy infasiun trickles daintily over 
«y teofoe, pleasing ifaa palate with iha harmonioua' 
toiDflin9i»mMl Inbricaling the laryoi with thedelicato 
pMeney of that gay giaen punch, I sigh to think 1 can- 
not sip for ever! For a draught of pore delight, give 
me the jolap's foree and depth— when the aroma of the 
** greens" has blended with <• the good old peach/' and 
the sUca of pine apple has been covered with Om 



To go from one delicious matter to another — ob- 
serve that bevy of young girls! they have just escaped 
from the thraldom of the schoolroom, and are hasten- 
ing to their own loved homes. Their black eyea 
twinkle with fan and frolic, and their sweet, honey- 
breath months curl and twist in wreathed smiles, aa 
they tendar joyoua adieux to their mates. How pret- 
tily they trip ! how gracefally they embody the poetry 
of motion ! their little feet are not cramped in leather 
vices, nor are their dear waists polluted by the iron 
bindings of the French corset. Nature has free play, 
and exhibits her unfettered grace. I wish the maturar 
portion of the lovely sex would pay more attention to 
the necenify of ease in their walking movemenls. A 
pretty face and well-formed bust may shine conapicu- 
ously OB a aoia at a soiree, or in a side box of tho 
dress circle— bat to walk well is the crowning tri 
amph of the fair. 

I lova the sight of these ahe younglinga— tfaoBO 
giH-woman, avith ihetr bright iaaii- and Iheir wnny 
smiles. The little rogues are tso yoiu^ to bother oar 
hearts with the pains and penalticB ef the blind h^a 
play ; the anow lanklea not in their innooant baaamB 
they know not the heart^nkingi, the melanflholy 
moodinoBB, the oheok*OB-hand leaning, the aouUiohan- 
ing aspiratiooa for the praaanoe of the ahoaan ona^mMi 
the ecstatic thrill at the aonnd of his loved voipe. 
Their hearts are full of the freshness of untired hope^ 
and the beauty of this worid's lift aiiB pleasantly on 
fheir yoang aools. 
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thfij tell na this M etrth no more 

jiy sngel feet it trod ; 
Thejr bring not, at they brought of yore, 

The oracles of God. 
Oh, each of these jroung human flow'ra 

God's own high message bears. 
And we are walking, all our hours, 

With angels, unawares! 



of rising, yet the commencement of the nominal dog- 
days is the signal for the war of extermination among 
the canines, and the prevention of the possible propa- 
gation of that hydrahydrephobia. Editors re-oopy 
their annual warnings and croak the cry of cautbn ; 
toothless old women mumble their reminiscences of 
former bites ; magistrates issue their mandamoMs ; 
muzzle-mongers pocket the ordinance shillings ; bow- 
wows bow to the blow, and get knocked on the nod- 
dle by niggers. 



• ' *' Now Sinus nges." Thus sings an English poet, 
but Sirios, commonly called the dog-star, does not rise 

. in the latitude of England till the end of August, 

't iwhen the dog-days have departed. What then has 

. the dog-star to do with the warmth of the weather ? 

. Nothing; it is a vulgar error to suppose that the 

« heliacal rising of the canicule twinkler has any effect 
in increasing^ the summer's heat. The star Sinus 
rises later every succeeding year, and in some five 
thousand years hence will shine in the bright glory of 
the Christmas sky, and will have as much to do with 
procieating snow storms and ice creams au naiurd, as 

».it^ now has vrith the fervid homings of the dog-day 
lieat ' Although the nearest of the fixed stais, its dis- 
tance- is computed by the astronomers to be some- 
wheie about 2,200,000,000,000 miles from the earth, 
or 27,000 times farther off than the son— a fbrlongor 
tavo more or less. I do not, therefore, think it likely 
that its reflected or refract^ beams could much assist 
the power of a midsummer meridian. Let us, just 
for jest, suppose that a body of caloric wanden from 
Ae atmosphere of the dog-star on a friendly visit to 

. our minute morsel of earth ; let us aQow that it will 
travel half as quick as sound, or even as fast as a 
cannon ball at its greatest velocity, above seven hun- 
dred feet in a second, we shall find that it will occup]^ 
a sensible ray the small apace of five hundred and 
twenty-three thooRand, two hundred and eleven years, 
before it can effect the sensorium of a citizen. 

SiriuB therefore has nothing to do, maugre the an- 
nonneemenls of the almanac makers, with the phobia 
of our canine companions ? Certainly not ; nor do I 
believe that one astronomer in a dozen knows the 
meaning of the appellation. The Egyptians, from long 
experience, discovered that the annual rising of the 
waters of the Nile wait to be expected at the appeai^ 
ance of a certain star. When this welcome light ap- 
peared, ttiey retired to their lofty places — ^to the flat 
roofii of their houses, and the terraced gardens on the 
river's banks. From the warning afibrded by the 
fiiendly appearance of the star, they hieroglyphed it 
' imder the semblance of a dog— that faithful animal 

' having ever been distingnished for his watchful quali- 
ties in aflfording warning of impending danger. The 
original Egyptian name, Tayout, has undergone a sin- 
gular corruption. Thaaut, Thot, Tholes, Soihis — to 
the Latin Sinus. The wise men of the present day 
have sensibly reversed the meaning of the term ; and 

. although the canicalar brightness has altered his time 



Let us proceed with our stroll. The twilight hat 
thickened the shade of the trees, and that fairy jack 
o' lantern, the phosphoric beetle, trims his tail-born 
lamp, and studs the air with spots of short-lived fire. 
The fineness uf the evening has drawn the matrons to 
their window seats, ond the sound of the harp and the 
piano, and sweet, clear voices in cantation, and the 
merry prattle and the young heari*s laughter blend 
in social harmony from the rooms within, and tell of 
happiness, and love, and joy. 



Now ice cream is potent, and Parkinssn opens Ui 
portals and vends Vanilla. Pcnn cockneys cnm the 
dainty fabrication down their unrelenting mouths with 
marvellous insatiaty, and load and oft repeat the call 
for cates and cheap oonfectlDiis. 



The youBg moon " sheds her light o'er tower and 
tree," silvering the Dutch-like cupola and conioes of 
the old State House, and peeping at us between the 
branches of the linden trees from behind the flying 
clouds of snow-heaped shape, as a young lady peeps 
from the curtain of her chamber window at the paw- 
ing cavalier. The marble of " the mammoth" looks 
more delicately white in the soft radiance afliirded by 
Madame Diana, and reminds me of Lorenzo's speech 
to the gentle Jessica : — 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this hank T 



The field cricket, the acheta campestrts, sounds his 
tiny trumpet, and the katydid croaks an acoompam- 
ment Dense clouds have obscured the crssctfit 
lamp; and the summer lightning, with its dazing 
flash, breaks through the growing darkness of the 
night. The forms of distant chimnies loom in the 
meteoric air, and, with unthinkable rapidity, vanish 
ere one can note their shape. The thunder rumbles 
lazily along, and wakes the eehoes of the startled 
city — the avant-courier drops of rain shower plash 
among the leaves— let us in, and chew the cod of 
sweet reflection over the screwed end of a Cuba 
cigarro. 
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WHAT WILL YOU WAGERt 

AN ANECDOTE FROM THE FRENCH. 



Thk diligence stopped tt the White-hone inn, ' 
in the principal street of Fontainbleau. Fatigued 
and oppreteed by the beat on ihe road, we slowly 
atreiched oareelves, and descended the steps of the 
vehicle as lazily as possible, smiling at the vacant 
appearance which sleep, broken by our sudden arri- 
val, had stamped upon the visages of some of our 
fellow-travellers. The baggage was dismounied, and 
dinner ordered. Some of the country folks were 
eagerly pressing forward to gaze on the newly ar- 
rived, together with their packages, bird-cages and 
children. In the midst of this bustle, a fat, red. 
fsced man, about thirty years of age, an insipid bab- 
blet who had favored us the whole length of the 
journey with the history of his great speculations 
at Fontainbleau, and of his marriage, which he 
was at the present time coming there to consum- 
mate, drew out his watch, and exclaimed :. 

•* Already four o'clock !" 

" I'll bet you that it is not,'* said a gentleman in 
ilippers, who was smoking a cigar before the door 
«f the low-roofed apartment. 

" Tis one of Briqnet^s watches," proudly answered 
the robicund-faced gentleman, at this interruption. 

" Ten louia, that it is not one of Briquet's,** replied 
the tmoker. 

The other gave him a look of pity, and went into 
the traveller's room, saying to me, 

" Don*t diue here,*' and with a touch of the elbow, 
"we will go to a ca{6, where we can do better.** 

** I'll wager any thing you choose, that the watch 
ia ivorth nothing,*' persisted the one in slippers, follow- 
ing sfier. 

** I did not address my conversation to 3rou, sir." 

"ill bet that you did," retorted Ihe other. 

My fellow-traveller, confounded at this persecution, 
raised his hand, pointing to his forehead, signifying 
that the intruder was deranged. 

" 1 deiy you to prove it," continued his persecutor ; 
and with this parry and thrust, the two regarded each 
other wiih the most snarling looks it is possible to con- 
ceive, just like two dogs about to be let loose at one 
another. 

** Upon my word," said the traveller to me, " I know 
Doihing of the fellow, but I have a great inclination to 
make him march ofiT" 

** As to that, I wager you do not," answered the 
obstinate intruder. "Moreover, I will bet that 1 
make you take the route beck to Paris, and that, too, 
without much delay." 

"^That will be no easy matter for you, at I came 
here to be married.'* 

''One hundred louis that yon do not!*' 

" Sir, you are an impertinent scoondrel, and I will 
*»» yeqr ears." 

"Ibct'tisalie.'** 

TJpon this, the mddyfiiMd gentleiittn stamped with 



rage, and passed befere the fellow making a sign for 
him to follow. 

" Yes, my love," said the other, taking with him a 
box containing a brace ef pistols. 

I interposed between them to stop this joke, bnt 
it was no longer a jesting matter, and my representar 
tions were useless. We reached a solitary spot in 
the park, where the cigar hero was saluted by an 
officer of the garrison, who was willing to become 
his second. I threw up into the air a five-franc piece 
as a signal, the report of a pistol followed, and the 
piece of money fell indented. 

"Bet," said the never-ceasing and immoveable mailca- 
man, " that I pierce that leaf, trembling at the extre* 
mity of the bough ;" and it was pierced. 

" Wager that I kill you," added he, coolly regard- 
ing the astonished traveller. 

*' 'Tis probable," replied the other, changing floaa 
the ruby to a ghastly hue; "and since it is probable, 
'tis useless. Consequently, I take again the toad bade 
to Paris, and have the infinite honor to be your very- 
humble servant." 

In fact, we saw him deposit himself upon the m- 
periale of the diligence. I solved the enigma. This 
was a rival, to whom the fair lady had given a de- 
scription of her intended. Need 1 add, that he won 
the lady in question T Afler the honey -moon, I learned 
that the dead-shot had encountered the crest-fallen 
suitor at Paris, and said to him : 

" I wager that you return to Fontainbleau." Ant 
the fat, red'-faced man returned accordingly. 



BOOKS. 



There are three capital mistakes in regard te 
books :— ^irst, some persons, through their own ind<v 
lence, and others, from a sincere belief of the vanity 
of human science, read no book but the Bible. Bnt 
these good men do not consider, that, on the same 
principle, there ought to be no sermons. 

Second — Some collect great quantities of books ibr 
show and not Ibr service. Of such as these, I/raia 
XI. of France aptly observed, that " they resembled 
hunch-backed people, who carried a great boideft 
which they never 8^w." This is a vain parade, even 
unworthy of reproof. If an illiterate man think by 
this art to cover his ignorance, he mistakes; for wiiile 
he appears to affect modesty, " he dances naked ia « 
net," &c. 

Third — Then there are others, who purchase l«Tg» 
libraries, with the sincere design of reading all the 
books ; a very large library, however, is but a learned 
luxury. Nations may sometimes become celebrated 
by such accumulations — ^but the individual is likely 
to be overwhelmed with the vastnesa of his atores. 
Bodk-eoOeetiiii and hook-readiiig are two very diiliiieat 
thioga 
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JEMMY BARR, THE WORLDLY WISE 



I AOOOHPAKiSD Simon Frazer in one of his long 
walks up the coantry side. It was a fihe, loyely 
evening, when we set ofll and be must have a cold or 
a wicked heart, who can gaze a amoved on all the 
varied charms which nature, in ihis delightful season, 
scatters around us. We gained the brow of a mighty 
hill, and I paused to admire the surpassing beauiy of 
the Tiew. Simon sat thoughtfully down upon the 
grass'. It was not often that he was so long silent — 
At last, pointing to a cluster of coitsgea under a clump 
of fine old trees a short way ofP— he Idoked mourn- 
fully in my face, saying — '* l^hat tenantless clay once 
sheltered a biyihe and thriving family — and now, in 
yon far off field, in an unhallowed grave, lie the bones 
o' him that was its master. I went by — and he was 
not — I sought him — but his place could not be found f" 
I looked at the good man, and saw a tear trembling 
in his eye, but did not speak. 

'* Aye, silence, silence is best over such a grave V* 
he ooniinued, with a heavy sigh. ** Many a time 
have I trudged this hill road ; and many a merry 
evening I've passed up yonder besido the fire that*s 
quenched for ever. James Barr, the tenant of this 
farm» was a jovial, thorough-gaun chield, active and 
laborious — up early and lats — driving forward his 
work, and keeping his farm and all about it in the 
highest possible order. His wife was a clever and 
most worthy woman, who, in her department, fblfilied 
every duty well and wisely. I never met with them 
but at ^he li/ue of my periodical visits, when I was 
,ttire to receive a roost hearty welcome, and stayed 
aomeiimes an hour or two. sometimes a night, and all 
•eemed well The wife was of a sober and rather a 
grave cast, and Jaraesrttough restless and rattle-brain- 
ed, and apt to let bis tongue run on at random, was 
jietf when sYe sat down to chat, a rational, elear head^ 
•d^ feUow« with fewer prajiidices than comsoon farm- 
•wtAsn generally had, of which his fields bore saifi- 
eien^evideBee ; i4>r be hod adopted many new improve- 
ments. I, therefore, found my oecasionai visits to him 
vetf agreeable, and thought time would, ere long, 
ttiend bis faults. 

** Y, however, did not like (he manner in which I 
iMkHtl him spoken of by his neighbours, even those 
who I did not think had any cause to dislike him.-^ 
Some laughed, and shook their heads, calling him a 
queer men, giving many a hmt that, if be did nut 
glow richt it would not be because he stickled at the 
means. * Only let Jemmy get sight o' the thing he's 
wanting, and, my word ! he'll make a steeple rare 
fiir X it will be a gay big bar in his gaet that he'll 
no lewp owre.' * And then,* another would add, * he's 
gotten Im wi' the laird. Ye see, he lakes the laird 'a 
bidden obeat drainin*. and dykin', and limin', and 
dhmgin' $ and, ye see, that pleases the gentlea, but 
what ken they about Ian' and craps ? but just, ye see, 
they like puir folk to do their bidden*, and that's what 



Jemmy does. And if ye but heard him wi' the laird, 
how impident he is ! and the laird langha, and tfimks 
him sic a clever chield, and, my vrordfe, As is that! 
and that the laiid 11 fin', yet, owre the finger nebs; or 
Tra mista'en.' " 

"The hint of his being in favour with theIsM 
seemed to explain away much of what I heaid': 
and though some things did stick in my mind, 
and though all seemed' going on as hitherto in his 
house, every year seemed to add a graver and graver 
cast to the disposition of his wife, and to furnish his 
neighbors with new sul^ects of suspicion. In the 
course of my usual joumeyings, in the common raoift 
of an inn, far from this, on the night of a (air, I aat with 
a number of farmers, and dealers of various descrip- 
tionsy who were enjoying themselves round a good 
fire, and over their ale and whiskey-punch : telliog 
many a strange tale of cheats, pranks, and auppls 
tricks they had witnessed in the course of the dsyr 
when an old man seizing a pause in the converaatioD, 
began: * Ay, but what d'ye think o* that devil's limb. 
Jemmy Barr ? there was he and a bit wee twal yesi 
auld cow to sell. So, what had he dene, but twa or 
three weeks syne he closes her up in the byre, and to 
wark he fa's on puir aul* Cromie, and he (eeds her 
wi* the stuff they gie to game cocks, deUfa' Me, gin I 
dinna believe it was stown frae the laird« — I kenna 
what they ca 't; but he .and the bit callan Jemmy 
curried, and scoured, and buttered, and brushed her 
aul' hide, till they garred her shine like a race-horss. 
Neist he fa's fuul o' her old rough homi, that TU 
swear had a dizen o* nicks in them ; and he and the fait 
calian — sorrow. fa' him to learn his ain bairn sic tricks— 
and they pared and they scraptt wi' this thing and the 
tiiher thing that wrights polish their wark wi*, till 
they made them like ony three year aul' qneyV — 
Some laughed, some looked grave, but the speaker 
went on. ' But, what do ye think o* the graceless dog 
gieing such a lesson to his ain laddie? And that's no 
the want o't. — Ail comes he to the fair with his dainr 
ty young cow. But he's owre weei kenned now-a- 
days to come muckle speed at a fair, so he gies Jemmy 
Crumie's tether, and set him into the fair by himself, 
weel instructed how he was to proceed. The father 
and son took no notice o' ither whan they met, but 
they had their ain signals for a' that, and about the 
height o' the fair the callen gets amang a wheen 
stranger folk. So they took notice o' him, for he's a 
bit bonny callan, and they spe'ert about his cow, and 
I'ae warrant you she was his 'granny's cow, and she 
had to scel't to pay the ren'i,' and, tho' he's as shsrp 
as a needle, he lookit like a simpleton. So by cornea 
the father, by cAanoe, ye're sure, and ho began jswing 
him about the cow, spe'ert gin it was a year anl', and 
gin he would gie 't for twa notes. Su the folk took 
the callsn's part, and the twa played into ane anither'a 
han's^ till» deevU be on ne, fin they did na i 
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th«ft/iLdi«tMi ib9tMJmiif» ftr a fl«» year wkl» o^ tk<i 
GMmMf Uiiid,«iMLi(i( ftft— ngnitiwn for hM<r 
'•'BhfreBpfWBom.eaUMl fottb. kf ihk gitilil w6M 
awMig m»ht people* manji of ibam. 



tlMiviOMMfal kaamiy^ all, witi^ om frdaogk rapn»» 

tlii». A> fiirine, I ma aato iik giief aod atlMM^ 
nam aoAfot mansr yaaia inurallp4 liul* 1^ iba hill 
voiA and mn liitia of Jlamea Ilaiv^ 1 oouU mmn. «o- 
coaaftftnUha* moloocbalyi oC hia oaoalloac wITe, awk 
kmheg nk% ■■miiwialiy Moppad al tifi. hoMaifiy ao 
haai. Bveiy ikiog teaaiad ibriuog; I'm i^ami, the. 
emla^ tha hooift* all appeaiad in 4w bightti ordMk 
Hia aMaH'iM, this vaiy Jemajt wcatioiiod hj- Iha eld. 
fiune^ iMdigraffii a fiiia» laU hoMiiMaft Alkmu aiidh«f 
1lba«ittfii'alDiialQahpdnd, and loa ua 
bfokpn ia haaith. TIm lart itaia I aaw 
bar, w iM i a. l anwiabouti to laker my lea«a, aba aaad 
laak ^'fia^ ftaiOB, and yaa viaat gof RaraauK, SiineiH 
it'a no Lkely wa*U ever meet here agai% ibr- Tak waa«« 
iayaaaa^ aad iba I^Bnl^.auU be done! i hana tried 



tOidB ny datylOk tba beat aC oqr Wieatladge» bat I 




pooiw unpaafitabU a^^aat U baa ao. 
jjleeawf Ilia Lead !»• git aio poivaBeveD the evil ap^ 
rile i'«a badtoeneouBiaa.' 1 inad oqr ayea on iba 
ii'fr fte% fcawBg her brain ana tonsb 
t ianaiieeL fanoieat bat ahe ananft en* * Jaiaea 
cane tba tuonf of ihmm thiaga Tbia wtMt and tha 
tbiaga.ortbia.worldM»a' b»looba ia>; ibe aamn 
ofaanBhiBoaBneaa baa bbndad hia beaicL Theaa baaaa' 
and b^rrea; theaa bileia' fialda» hiAoaapaand hai caille. 
tbeeaafa hiagadaf On, Simoa! ftmeo^ I danr a^ 
bahaa aavea aaid* in hia> beaiA, Tbeia ia no Gad ; I 
i I wMb h» laaaa wiihanli Gad in ibia warU, and 

MbaatbatiharaiaaQiihab Whan 
r" io> dia aairaiica^^ thai uaaaaa woddi 
aalaao, wbit wiU a* Ihal ha'a galhaiMc^aiid foaltf 
ftphaaii aaail- hM»f I ba«a doaa. vjt baati aad.atroa* 
agpb baas' lo lead: hi» ta. higher thoaihi% bat H boa 
pleaBaii Qod aa giaa ne nae. poMae onrMbUai; a 
eh, fhaaaok flioaiai ihai^a haaay tf ny baMi^ bat il'a 
naa.' Ha. hea wined ny bainw. Vottng Ihiagt.apa 
aaoogh at du. bas^ and och, a muthea 

D. Hi' Iha beel bel|b a*' bar guidaHBit 
tQ laatfk thisni. aad lead ihan» in the way a' tbeia duty 
la«ihcw Maker and iheir aeighboBi and &i mair to gar 
Ibain parfiMm u. Bat oh, wae*a aiaS I've bed oay 
^iag but Im^ fraa the falhaff o* my anhappy. twaana. 
GioB era Ibey, and eaaily did liMsy leara that he 
«o«Ad ficidJbtdefaut, ihoagb tbey ahaoUl ding a* thein 
pair mitbar'a eoiVMela a^ their haala ! 1 have prayed, 
daif aod nigbA have i piayed, when aaa mortal e'e 
aaJV, mw aaoftal ear heaid aae ; aiid like kipg David, 
when h(B pmyed for pardon o' hiaain aina, and the ain* 
of hie arael aad rebel Koua. anna. I ba'e B«»ny a diaary 
aight waiaaed my coaah wi' my laara. Bui U availed 
aiM, and aow. i can greet oa mair* My head'a barn* 
iBg 4iy, aaal my heaci'a withereii I eaanoti kat laag 
mQtm, tha Loid aniU «paa tab ma heme ; aad ihoagh it 
baa baea hia haly aali lo deny aw an aoawer to my 



voaabaaforan avvpa* bi< wamtf ^d^eik Tia dggdvi bn 
may. yaA ttMicbt ibpir aauldi and atony bearti. aodniptft 
th«B ejM. hata^ibay atoafi the alaap oi' deaj;b. Thiy. 
a^ deaiiig fo|h aaek wbyHiP*e»a(kla ihgtVopniag, imA. 
if tha thooghtt^o'Biii bean, tfaat'aggao like a hmn i n ai^ 
dinaa mialaadiBe# thaaa'a. baiib wm and wmk ^mib 
iheaa mbamVnaagv*. liligou^agair vdpna bNli 4. 
litde theft ajaalmaa bttb ia better tbtA gxeat riphtlv 
o' dtaMgadlyw ^adl Q< IiPid4 it agiy^ ba. tbiM te^ 
nnihanb»' haeit». iba|^0M»iy eandev and hwXvt lb«v 
dejtof prpapaiMy*. KMy malLaiMi ha paitM >o Ih* 
fttiiiBcaaC aWfttinii/ 

"^Tlia poet mamanVahaeka hpd iapi41)t aa««iiie4:%. 
vivid redk ami bar eyeaapeifclad intaasd^, mil mKk: 
inepiratien» aa ahf apoka, not in the naual anbdggil 
moamfoi lonae, but' with tha rapidity and ibaae 9i da» 
liaiam. Bha tamed auddaaly finmt mamad went im^ 
the beaeei ^ I eonght the fleld foeaema of bar fi^ 
milfk I ftoad bar eoii Jaoiaa. and tobihim I fhfwgbii 
hia aaaihas ataamiagly ilL Ha lotbad aiaoare^ ooiir. 
copied, aodiiaalaBtly qotitiag biai veuah. buried ioba. 
the hoaae; I be>ieaaa.doeipa.iinaaiaat/or without lata, 
of liraa, bat thg^g9odi vaoaaan died in the causa of Aa> 
nasi day. 

" I do no^kaow bow aeon hen dying mmda hegan^ 
to be fuiOlied, foe AiUUled they wara» i^ leaat in pacfo. 
I waa diigaated la baar boea litil* her huaband la^ 
gaided heednaCb. I aappoae be^ bad fialt ha»aiientea> 
riooa virta^aad piety aaevero metmaat; and, aa bm. 
aeighboro aai4 ' g^ clean aff at dm aaii,' aa aeo^ 
aa aha waa aeamaed. Buiaiall ha. went an aaonawh 
lating wealth by- att eaita oC mean% and' every thiag. 
aeem e d lo thaaa vaiih< biai» aad lonnd him; whea^ 
auddanly^ ha baouaa'diiU and diapiriaedr atid oaialaai 
of all hia luaiea aMa Be that hia eyae apoa Aaa. 
boraea, biapelM»awm,hiabe«utiAil'flBM%ond hiaaid^ 
orepe; 4m aaJghboaraeaiA he bad got tba bRnk e^ail' 
iU e'a» Of tha» he bai^eeaa a bogK aodtacima thai baa 
wgia** ghoai bMMilad hba. €MMm«ihoagfat*hiaaM^ 
Mienoawae. am M keaai h and it might leadtagiMb )0 
hadid«»qMiM^ib«wofkiiiga^' tha epiriftf bai^ oh*, 
aim! Jaiaeeia^nnaa»lika amaalfaat w«iU.do.4bali.ya. 
aee, bo hw aa- gaao aaap tl^ m i^paimr 

•*Meeiin9 biaeoa, he»btgged me tagaia aad eem 
hia letheiv whovna * aore changed, and aaf < Hm ti nna Hy 
by tha fiaa Bwaaing and eigbing. Aad whea wa as 
what aila bimi he. only repaata i» a «oiea.that waald 
bmak yonr haert, ** What aila roe V* And wa dene w^ 
leave him alaaa €» a aairujiek aiaca ae day L nktil^md 
bim hiding a piaee rope wi' a rianin* aooaaoa'trw 
Guda aava ua!* Amen, God aave aa! repeated i> 
Vour foiher^ aad jpeu, aod all the feat of ne, have mucia 
need to paay, Lard- aave oa, elae we pen«h. Lord, load 
Ha not ia'o temptation l You have all bad a long, pa« 
ritid of pfoaperity aod bealih. If yoa have not ie» 
eetved and uaed tfaoae Uemioga well, aee thai yoa 
profit by adveraity, ahoald it now. be at band. ¥o% 
Jaaaee, em aiiil a yoaag roan ; and ba vramed to. ^ Re^ 
^ember thy Creator in tha daya of thy youth, btfaia 
The evil daya oomcand the yeeradeaw nigh in whipft 
ihon aimli any* I have »» pleaaoiia ia ihem/ ea year 
w r ateba d fotbaa now doeaf foe yoa maji reat aeoireA 
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liiw, with all itt jojn and tonowf, will iMm, soon 
pflM away, like a tale that if told. E^en aheold we 
arrive at old age» which very few of oe do, and we are 
liable to death every moneDt; but, rappoung we 
should attain to tbeeitreinest length of life, Mill death 
coiaee it last, and mark me, Jamee, * after death, the 
Jodgment.' * Ay, that't just like my poir mother, she 
wee aye speaking that gate. O, it waa beaotifn' to 
hear bow she oouM speak, just like the minister or 
yoQ, Simon/ ' It is little matter what we speak or 
bear, onless we make good ase of it,' said I, * unless, 
indeed, to bring us under a heavier oondemnation. He 
who knows his duty, or who, from his opportu- 
nities, might know it, and who dom not fulfil it, 
shall be beaten with many stripes. Your ex- 
cellent mother's Ufe was as good as her con- 
-versation was instructive and edifying,^ And if you 
dom make a good use of both her precepts and her 
-example, it would be better £x you at the last day if 
you bad never been bom. I say, Jamea — &r better 
would it be never to have known life at all, than by 
oar own wilful sins and impenitence, to incur the risk 
of living to all eternity in torments prepared for the 
devil and his angels.' 'Thae's awfu* words, Simon!' 
aald he. ' Tes, they are awful wordi,' I replied, * but not 
the hundredtlv pari so awful as the fact is terrible and 
trne. They are awful noio ; they are of inhnile im- 
portance new : how awful then will they be at the 
hour of death ! though, even then their real importance 
cannot be increased ; for it is only now that it will 
avail US. It is during every moment of our fleeting 
lives that it is of eternal importance to us to consider 
their awfnl meaning, not merely at the hoar of death. 
What will it avail us then to remember the words of 
Qod spoken to us through the voice of our mother ? 
what, but to aggravate the terron and die horrors of 
death! AAer a life of sin, of utier disregard of 
oar duties to God and to man, when we can do no 
mora ill, when temptation is extingoished in the dregs 
cf existence, when the surfeiting of sin £lls us with 
kathing and remorBe-^shoold we then be happy to 
make a snateh at heaven, rather than eat of the fruit 
of our doings in that place prepared for the evil spirits 
to whose guidance we abandoned ourselves as long as 
we could — what will it avail ? will fAoi wish entitle 
US to enter on a state of eternal enjeymeni?' 
* Through our Saviour,' said the young man. < He 
paidonded the penitent thief on the cross.' ' He did,' 
I replied, * the ihief received his pardon at the hour 
of death ; but what authority have we lo suppose thai 
his repentance was deferred till then 7 It is nowhere 
said at what time he had committed the crime for 
which he suflered. Detection and condemnation don't 
often fultow instantly ; it might have been yean be- 
fore ; and, probably, from the feelings he showed, it 
had been deeply repented of. And never forget, this 
was a case without a parallel on earth. The Lord and 
Giver of life was at the moment making atonement 
lor the sins of the world, and with his own divine 
lips, gave the assurance of pardon to a repentant hu- 
man brother in the agonies of death, who had confeas- 
•d his divinity at that dark and dreadful hoar when hia 



over, it is only God and our Saviour who can judge 
of the degree of goilt that accompanies on^ trime;^ 
so, do not let any frantic hopes, arising from tkie ear 
eaaef which, as l have said, can never have a parallel 
on earth— delude you to put off the hoar of psniience 
and amendment If you read your Bible, it is iropos* 
sible you can overlook the perpetually reeurnng testi- 
mony of both theOM and New Testament, that, without 
holiness, no man can see God. And, James, holiness 
is not a thing to be put off and on at pleasare. It is 
no partieolar act of repentance, of piety, or of good 
works. It is the habitual temper. It is truth, honssty,. 
and parity, influencing our whole conduct to our 
neighbour, and devout worship of our God, fitting -the 
soul, after death, to join the pure and glorious spirits 
in heaven in their divine occupations.' The young man 
was very attentive while I spoke, and very grave. He 
thanked me for my good advice. — and, perfectly rsr 
solved lo begin to repent next morning, he found, as- 
multitudes before and since have found, the road to 
perdition made smooth and pleasant by a pavement ef 
good resolutions. 

"I went into the house with him, and then mw the' 
father, a breathing monument of what poor frail nan 
is when touched by the finger of God ! He sat scowl- 
ing around him, with mingled hatred and fear in his- 
angry countenance, refusing to eat or speak. He wss 
lean and haggard, and old-looking for his years, and it 
was very diflicult to believe him the same persoa I 
had formerly known, fall of jokes and joviality ; st 
work from morning till night, through foal and iair 
weather, heaping up nncertain riches; and now that 
he had got them, there he was, to show us that, with- 
out the blessing of God, our hope and our labor 
are all in vain. Surrounded with comforts and bless-, 
ings, he knew no comfort, and felt no blessing !. Be 
had, no doubt, through life, attended cburch regularly. 
He had paid God external worship; had honored Him 
with his lips when his heart was far from him; but it 
may be truly said, he had never devauily and pioudy 
prsyed God to bless him, or his work; and God left 
him to himself! He looked at me aa i entered, and a 
consciousness that I knew him and his doings, oeeoted 
to cross his mind with a strong feeling of shame. Hi* 
pale face reddened for a moment, and then became 
paler than before. He rose from his seat, and gave 
me his hand as cold and damp as clay. * Neighbor,' 
said I, * I am sorry to see you thus.' * Ay, 1 ha' na 
been weel,* he replied ; and the croak of. his hollow, 
sepulchral voice, made me chill, and brought to my 
mind strange tlioughts of the doleful creatures, we are 
told, were to howl over Babylon. ' Ay, I ha' na' been 
weel,* he repeated, * and I canna juat say either what 
ails me.' * You are needing exercise, for one thing,* 
said I ; * you are grown quite cauld and stockit wi' 
sitting there dozening at the fire. Go out to your 
work, man, and do your duty.' * My duty!' he ottered 
after me with a shudder. * Ay, your doty,' I also 
repeated ; * do yuu think our duties cease though we 
cease to perform them V ' Maybe no,' came from hia 
breast, nearly inarticulate in the groan which accom- 
panied it : * but, ye see, I'm no like myael*, Siasont I 
oaia na* for my wark, m ! m ! I eauia faida 4o sea 
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■If wmik, ira «' •kin'; evMfy Ikiiig'i gane wruaf^^ 
The gnini'B oald, wtti, and dirty. Tiwro's dm light 
nor bMt ID the Mn now ; tha waiid't grown dark and 
iigly ; lbs Tary biia o' biidi that mad to sing aae marry 
and awaat whan the wntld waa bonny, thairdin deavet 
ma now; tbay do naeihing hot aeriach in my lags 
Uka n wheen jay-piala. I hata the warid, and I wiah 
I war ont o* 't : thara*a naathing Uka what it wont lo 
ha. 1 gaed into tha bam-— to do a thing'— hia aon's 
ayea and mioa mat—* to do a thing— I kant nana ware 
near ma, and that I would get peace todo't Bntjuat then, 
jvst nt the oMMnent, soch an a wfu' sound pierced my ears, 
the dieadlu' thought entered my mind that it was the 
last trumpet: I fell throagh my purpose, and I stoitter- 
ed doun to the floor, and there I stood still trembling ; 
cakl diapa fell free my brow and chin, and the noise 
o' a hundred mills waa in my bmins. At last I cam 
a wee to mysel* again, and what was a' this about, 
think ye f Heard ever ony body the like 7 What 
was*t but the ciawing o* the oock on a bauk, at my 
log! heard ony ana e'er the like o' 't, that I should be 
iae bewitched as to staon there shiverin' and gaspin*. 
as . if I waa in the dead thraws, because the cock 
craw'd !' * The crowing of e cock has awakened the 
oonaeience of a sinner, befinv now,' said I, solemnly.' 
'If you were conscious of any crime, either perpetrated 
or intended, I hope, like Peter, you went out and 
wept bitterly V His face changed color, but be went 
on, aa if he had not heard me, to repeat, ' I hate this 
^gly warld, I wish I were weel out o' 't.' * Speak 
BO ill of this world,* said I, ' it's iu loo good for those 
who aro in it, neij^hbor ; and see that ye be fit to 
leave it, and fit to appear beibre your Maker in judg- 
ment, belbre ye impiously revile it, and wish to leave 
it Remember, there ia neither knowledge, nor de- 
vice, nor repentance in the grave, to which we are all 
harrying iaat enough ; it may be, moat of ue will think 
it too Iaat, when the time comes, though we speak no 
daringly. Meantime, crack at leisure about qnitiing 
thia beautiful world ; and aend lor your doctor to look 
after your body, and send for the minister to look into 
your aoul ; and mind, my friend, to attend to the ad. 
vice of both, for they both know their buaineia and 
their duly well, and they may fit yon either to live or 
die when it is God's will.' 

** The doctor did his part eflecioally, and soon set 
the sinner on his feet and into hit fields again. But 
the worthy clergyman's ministrations were poured 
into deaf ears and a atony heart ; and, could you be- 
lieve it? the very neit time I saw this wretched 
man was in a haberdasher's shop, buying finery tot a 
gtaiket, impudent young gipsy, whom he afterwards 
married. 

** His son, and his family, and the rest of his chil- 
dren, then left the house ; and James took a small 
iarm some miles distant; for, as the gash old neighbours 
ieretold, the laird had got over the finger nebs, and 
would let him none of his land. 

" The father returned to hia work, but, aa he had 
truly said, 'every thing waa ahin*. The drains were 
choked, the fields were ill-ploughed, the fencea wera 
bnhan down, and the cattle rang'ng in all direptkms, 
ammJlB MrnfiaUs^ tonyfis, and hqr. The 



were not hoed, the tumipa not thinned, the coin ML 
of ihiatlaa, doekens, and giile. His praeiotta hofaa* 
wera all in bad condition ; one waa coughing, another 
waa lame, a third broken-winded. Carta, plougha and 
hanows, and barraws, and hames8,-*ahovela, and 
spades, and hingea, and locks, and keya, were all da» 
maged, and disordered, and breken, and loat. He toil* 
ed, and stormed, and cuned all through. Turned off 
one servant, and beat another for ineolence, who iuK 
mediately left his place, by way of mending matten. 
His sons were away from him; nothing remained 
but one or two boys, who had early learned to imi> 
tate the men, who bad imitated the sons, who had 
imitated the lather ; and it would have been difficult to. 
Hay which of them had arrived at the highest slate of 
perfection in the science and practice of knavery. 

*' The fellow he had beaten, while trudging towards 
the next town, fell in with one of those blights of ci- 
vilized life, those cankers, gangrenes, worse than moth 
and rust, and mildew, and dry rot, — a pettifogger in a 
petty town ; and this nuisance was trudging, like him- 
self, in quest of mtschief They were originally near- 
ly of the same rank in life, though the scavenger of 
brawls and iniquity was a smart youth, and a beau 
withal However, people generally find their level 
in this world, and they aoon entered into cpnversation. 
The disbanded ploughman related his heavy affliction 
in being forced to leave his place at mid-term without 
warning; and also gave a full and particular account 
of the thrashing he had received from his master. He 
was proud of the deep interest and sympathy with 
which so fine a gentleman entered into his case ; re- 
peated it over and over again, and redoubled hia 
blows at every repetition. The consequence is easily 
aniicipatedi — James Barr was regularly cited to appear 
before the sberifif, for an assault upon his servant 

** The inextricable confusion and ruin in which he 
found his afiTsira out of doors, put him, as may be be- 
lieved, into no very pleasant frame of mind in the 
houae. Even very good men seem but too often to 
imagine, that their best remedy for the ills and pro- 
vocations they meet with abroad, is to make their 
wives and families aa uncomfortable as possible at bome« 
And, it must be confessed, that moat men are, more 
or less, actuated by the same spirit as the brave follow 
immortalized in Christ's Kirk on the Green, who, to 
avenge himself for the ills sustained abroad, * gaed 
heme and paid his wife, for he could pay nae ither.' 
But Jamer Barr, though an unprincipled, was not an 
ill-natured man ; and circumstanced as he waa new, 
such a wife as he had loat, might have done much to 
console and assist him in head and handa, and have 
guided him, both in worldly and spiritual evils, 
through his labyrinth of misery. While she lived, ho 
had at all times, on coming home, found his house, 
his wife, hia children, and his meals, in readiness and 
comfort. The cows were milked; the cheese and 
butler made; the poultry fed; calves and pigs, and 
chickens reared ; and all these varioua articles pre- 
pared and arranged, and aent to market at the regular 
moment. He never knew, and never inquired how 
these and Afty other thinga were done. How the 
li y*i>k^ « sad ahittiL and ahifts* and clothes, of hint- 
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•ril)aBd'lii»ftiiilly« were got/or nade, or mtnded; ril< 
ihiiigii weiS' don«i cAaf mm all b« Iiimw. Sub mi 
tni f«M» and he- torn in healtb and •trength, 
•nd( WMKi to Mo fi^lda, snd< camohomsf and. est, and' 
dlMik, mnd akpt, without ii«> having- •veroocarredi to 
faiM thatsthare waa any* thing iaail thiafbr wJiioh h« 
ongiit to thank God» or hia wiie. He never aaw har 
dlrtfi er in a hony, or angi^, or toiiing ; ao, be con* 
dnded iHac»all that work eoM m- troiaMe or iatigoe, 
bne^jutlcanM' about in. the ordinafy ooonO'oC nainiet 
liha-the retorna o€ daylight, or tlie- difiaimit naatOM, 
ibrao he bad aeen thinga go en in hia father** bouse ; 
and be looked upon it ea a aettled mattery and that it 
K»ao| andeould not be otbeiwiae. 



*' His oonfltemation, therefore, was not small to find 
the state of his household affairs now ; and he could 
not» though a clever men, he could not understand 
what was the matter; and why bis house was dirty, 
bis meals never ready, his fine wife atl moiled and 
soiled, scolding and fuming ; her clothes half put on, 
bar fly-cap riven, and pooks of her uncombed, dirty 
bair sticking out at the holes. He got leave to eat his 
ill-boiled, uncomfortable porridge, by the help of a 
splash of blinket milk, all alone ; (br his wife had no 
time to sit down with him, and obose rather, at some 
other time of the morning, to breakfast on tea by her- 
self; spending ten times as long as her husband, what 
with frying ham, boiling fish, or preparing some other 
savoury dose, to season her protracted meal. Then, 
up she would start, and rush away to overtake and 
huddle through some work which should have been 
done three hours before, thinking herself very clever, 
because she was in a huny : while the table covered 
with jaups of tea and cream, hall^melted pickles of 
sugar, half-buttered half-eaten pieces of bread, bitten 
piecea of ham, dirty cups and saueers, and bowls, and 
tea-pot, were left to adorn the hitherto well-ordered, 
comfortable apartmenL The fire was left unmended, 
the dinner forgotten, while she was employed in al- 
ternately flyting and laughing with the maids, and 
balf-doing at mid-day the work of yesterday. 

, "Wei, and weary* and bungijit M^k and son at 
beaisl with iba evila he eveiywbcie eooeuniered on 
bie ^ro» who would not have pitied even James Barr 
when be eame home to sacb a wife and such a house, 
and found her hbiwing and pufiing to kindle up the 
Ib^geiten fire^ and to prepare some hasty, smoky dose 
kr bis dinner! Her hands and arms smutted with 
oaais and soot, and a black patch left on her nose, 
lahea she wiped off (be last dribble ; there she floun- 
damd about, her handkefchief flying loose from her 
neck, and bar dragged petiiooats kilted and lied in a 
boot at her back. 

'•Had things been only one-tenth part ai bad, it is 
probable he would have waaied bimseir in rage and 
abuse ; but these things wore so new to him, so ut- 
terly incomprehensibls, so far beyond all appearance 
of ever being remedied, that it waa aslonishment and 
despair, a sort of bewildering speenlation ae 10 what 
all this would end in: not wratkt that be feh. He 
groaned heavity, and heM up bis handa in ailenoe, as 
be at length saw the dirty tea^sp^, and other wieeka 




of tba faiMbfad^ b vled^off the taU* to ■mho 1 
bis.raw> ioagh,amoked( sbigad^ di^ 

**l hav»efteQ in mf. own hmmI eoanpaMd ib» eoa^ 
empiion from punisboDeat- wbath- aaah wivea eiOpn^ 
even fnas. meni who* wnnld baaa viailedi tbai 
vtai mislake«oi: emoaoC aaenteUent 1 
bittarestjrepKiaobea, to a oirsumstaaea liiav 
had oooasionitotobsarva in tha eewea.of rop I 
If a roacal makes«a frandaleatt baakrapiBy, and Aiim 
for a hundred timee- meoa than he can* pay, the omm 
seens decpecate ; and the madiiars, raCbar than ia». 
volve themaelvea ia la«*pleBS« and other nnpsadlablii 
eapeases and Ifoobloa, ia tba aain. eflbsi to raoavav< 
any things like a raasoaable dividend t at onea gi¥a alb 
up» and after muttering and Uusiacinf out a km- 
hasd nanMM and devil-taka»*ims. leava a vilktaii wim* 
deaervea the gallowa, in peaceable posssasisa «f » 
hoaaaandfumitaretaodconlbrtaand luaanes»aaebaa 
daaalee their owa eyea with magnMoeaoe. Hot wha» 
ao boaest bmu, from ineeilaiile'CaMaaa ia fiwoad ta de- 
clare falBMolf insoWeot; tboagb ba apead*. waarf d^p» 
and sleepless nighu^ and livea upon a paiing iba» b» 
may baabia te pay tbam- niaatssa sbilliaga hi tba* 
peand ; it is-a iaot, ny dear fellawi, I have aeen ti> 
more than oncot I- have seea il- oftenr— they will, leap' 
even to thf bed be slaepa e a, .Itey will in^g^ Atf> ta> 
Jhni'9 emdle to the hammer ta obtaia the other M^ 
ling! 

** In the midst of? snob a neal as those Jamef Barp 
was now obliged le eat, or wanit^~% tap al the daaa 
sec bath hia doga on their feet, harking and grewlia^ 
with their teetb se^ and every hair erect with laga. 
One of the lads heM. them in, wbile tha odMr went t» 
the window to see what excited anob ire. «Oh, ika 
pair beasta,' eried be,«jaat la aee tba nataaaliiy a? 
them! nae waader they backii^ k'a twa msaseagaf 
cbiela.* ' Me s se nf sasJ' exakaintd hia maalecii • A|v 
tbae kind o' chapa that ooaie to pair ftlk.' Anelhea 
tapk loader than tba flat, aanoancad tbaiapatmioaiar 
tba visitnm, and exaaperalad tba ra^a of Iha'aaleya. 
James went ta the doeiv aad waaAnHiUy aes eed laiah 
a anwions, at the insiaaca of hia diae^Bdad pbag^ 
man, to appear hefiMre the aberiff to anawar lor Ma 
oondnet in having beaten and crueUy nakreatad Ihb 
servant, and putting him in Ihar of bis Ufa* Aad ba 
waa also served with another sammeas at the iaatanca 
of this said aggrieved ploughman, for the payment of 
aagea and board wages on or beibfa sncfa a day* both 
papeia being properly fenced aioand wiih all rigbt 
alarma aad threats of the law. Having ftll himeelf 
the injured party, Janea Barr was not a Utile 1 
ed at this turning of the tables. He eiprsssed 
natural impatience and anger at the rascal's wiokai^ 
ness and audaoity. The two fag-ends of the law 
spoke paoifically-*-said they were not to blame-«-weia 
only doing thdir daly-^nd so forth ; and after babad 
given some Ibriher vent (o hia overburdened feslinga 
in abuse of the villain who had mined hie henee, de- 
stroyed his patent plougb, stolen his hey, his oats, and 
his beana, they walked off, leaving, an ia their vaoBt» 
little peace or comfort behind them. 

" In the midst of bis overwhelming load of earoa 
aad work, all matt ba left, and be noat ga ais 1 
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cff tD «omu]t woM iDOB of tb« law u to what was 
DOW to bo done. Aa ha tornad from the eoufuaioaaiMi 
rain ihat evefywhan enoountared kia viaw, and the 
•at 9€ wratchcw ha laft ravalling in the midst of it, 
aoma intamal forca aaamad alnott to throltla him ; ha 
itraek hia clanefaad fiat on hia braaat, and they heard 
him mattan * Oh, — my loit wife !' And it ia prohahte 
•oma agonisinf thought! as to the change wronght by 
her death lud eromad hia heart 

" Thia aafiadltJon aoat him an» entlaa day. BCbch 
hr gm w bl ad, bat aoait bad gMalar oame, fcr h« wai 
ftiea* fv auen* fint to the demanda of the^Mnall debt 
ooort; than at the abaiiff'*ooiiit; and thirdly, on a 
mm- e ba f g » brooght ogaiaat hioi, by rii# avet laMing 
p i aiigliuiaa t of deiaraatiao ! Hoar after bow, and day 
aAar day, were consumed either in trayersing the 
weary mad, or in waiting upon the endlem, and, to 
hlaviaaoompahansible dblajw^of the lasvi Ha had 
•mwr V topjp uoerai' muiB ing man> aas moK Dsaatsttt 
■otfou of fi««dom aAd= aqvality, and • moat jnt ab- 
ho w o CT €§ arUtxwy govemiA|^ But wontefiilly 

hvowD afitiationa^ when bv firand' hia awn wiaked 
aarvani, wlio had cheated him, robbed him, and pm 
hia Mart. vaUmbIa property to ruiii,alandjiig in a aourt 
of Ww asd eq«i^, en aMfa than e^nal t^rma wi4h 
hioMalf. But, anch is the perfect equality of the laws 
to rich and poor; and he was obliged to pay the 
I of the feltow who had robbed him to twenty 
I their amonnt. He waa obl'ged to pay » fine lor 
liavng gfpaw him « beating, not the tmiii part of what 
be dHuriui); and-, sfttl more haitl, was oMigad to pay 
Uok dm mm g m Bu calling ham a villain, baeause be had 
BM aoMciaHt proei to anng'iieaso tonim ihO'Chafge oi 
robbaiy. This was a speciea of equity ha by no 
Maaas liked ;. and. the only asitigation aThia mge and 

waitohfldjMee we^ thmt Ih* iodom. lliiniih nhliifh^ i* 
giTe aentenoe according to law, it being clear the 
■acant waa gniliy; radaoed' the fine and th« damagaa 
l»au^|aaM aaeh, and oidaiad Um to pay hiaown ei> 



This was what his new friend, the amiabia 
lawyer, bad not anticipated. So he instantly threw 
his triumphant client into jail, bis wagea and hia finaa 
going but a small way to liqoidato hia own magnifr* 
cent bilL 

*' Weary and sadly did unhappy James, hia law 
Coiicema at last laid at rest, now take the long, and, 
of late, hateful road to his comfortless home, where 
every thing seemed to be going to destruction with 
Dating Us attoodance in thaa» 
eveO' the auat aaadfiil watk 
abeat hia (arm waa at a stand. No ono wi 
now to overlook or direct when hia osm back } 
tunMid. 

**The mora h# looked at hie aAin» the 
be saw, or ntppoMd them irremediable. The catllr 
had been allowed to break into a clover field, and ba- 
foto any help was aflbrded, two of hia fineat o<liva 
weie past recovery, and died- W^ny of Kj* finai 
fiWglish sheep were left to perish among the briers;, 
now overrunning, eveiy coraer, and tbeia lambs diedl 
of want. Hifrcalves wesa m is m a na g ed , ami unfit Ac- 
the market, or aold for a trifle, ihait thef nrigbi netditt 
en his hands. A marv and her foal were stolen— hi» 
not walcbed» swarms flew away,-~ikm 
raw ~ soma said she Was nterTadj at any 
rate ahe was dead, and her thirteen pigs seen followed 
her. The fox stole his turkeys and geese, the whit* 
terets killed the chickens and carried off the eggsr— 
the blotter waa bacsted,. Iha cheese fire-fonged, th* 
spate swept away the lint * Oh, eh, oh, God! eh, my 
poor, dear, dear, departed wifof he eiolaimad. Hci 
rushed out to his faarn» sailed aa he passed, a bank of 
hnr yam from a reel where she WA it at her deallh, 
flung it round his throat, sprung upon a cart wheal,— » 
no cock crowed—** 

Simon's voice qoi aar a d , and ha atappad. AOav 
some minutes, he addsd. ** there is the barn, and yen* 
dec is his gmve." And getting up from hia tmf aai^ 
we walked forwasd anc^iwica ia ailanoa. 



WHJT SHfOULD I FEAE TO D I Rt 



Why sibonld I foar to die f— The grave 

Shaald have no dreadful foars for me; 
Us qniet is the boon I crave, 

In ilfl dark confines would be free. 
Why should F ask to Kve 

floma fow brief momenta mora. 
When earth has nothing left to give 

But that 't has ta'en beforo f 

Tie ts«* that youth aa yet 

Has flow'rs upon my brow ; 
Bei, oh ! those flow'rs have oft been wat 

With aorrow's tears, 'ere now. 
The with'ring hand of Caro 

Haa nipp'd their early bloom. 
And Hope, but p^ed them thava^ 

To find with Lova ■ toiab. 



Why shoold I fear to diet— The &iead 

That shared my boyhood's play, 
Ihth met, than me, an earlier end ; 

And yet 1 fain would stsy;— 
Whilst others, whom my heart 

Had held deep In its oero, 
Are now estrang'd— and party 

But meet as friends no asore. 

Then, Hope ! no longer fling 

Your bright enohaiiiments round; 
Death haa no deeper sting 

Than slighted friendship's woond : 
Tho grave is not so cold. 

As this world's slight shall be^QLC 
And the worms securer fold, 

lalka traestgraapformab W.H.M. 



A SERENADE FOR THE SEA. 



THB l¥ORDS BT 1¥. B. BURTOH* 

THE MUSIC BY GAEL MUELLER. 
ffow frst pubU§hed. 
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■igh*d oar tales of love. 



Tby cbeek onatain'd by Borrow*a teat, Thine 
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eye as bright and brow as clear As our own blue vault abov& Then cheer thy soul with 
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nogi of iMNBe, My Spuiith mud, my Spuiith maid, To that lov'd clime again wo foam. My 
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dark-bair'd Spaniih maid. 



Then haaie away, tben haste away^ While pleaaura'a ray beams 
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OB oar way. In joyous play, with accenia gay, we liail the happy day, ' the 




Oar barque awalta the fkv'rliif^ 8*^^ 

My SpaiUeh naald, my gpewtah aiald^ 
1171111 hope- elate, we spread tbe aail 

To liberty «nd lo^e* 
Tben roiaae tbe luetrone onalllns graeot 
Tbat erat bedeeb'd tby beauteoiia faee^ 

In our O'vm dear oU-re grOTe | 
And rival wltb tboae Upa of tblme, 

My gpanUb maid, oay Spaniab maidf 
Tbe eluefrlnff rublee of tbe tine, Digitized by 

My darb^Aalr^d Spaniab vaaM* 
llhen baate awajr, *o> 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



*rBE THEATRE, m rrs Invluxnck upon LmoLATURE, Morals, and Rxligiok. By Robert TrvmhUl, 
Pattor »fike South Baptitl Church, Hartford, Connecticut, 

This little book profeases to be an enlargement of a discoune delivered in the Centre Church, Hartibrd, and 
inxblished, as all aermona are, by requesL How is it that eveiy attack upon the drama is pulpii-bom f The 
poorhistrion is compelled, every suooeeding year, to endure a repetition of certain stereotyped assertions from 
aome rising popolariiy-hunter of the day-^who thumps right and left at the votary of the stage, and is coutent 
to nse the worn-out weapons of his predecessors. Garbled extracts, misrepresenied predications, and erroneoos 
conelosions, are foisted upon the faithful congregation — half-a dozen old women cry "wonderful;" and the 
lecture ia printed, to the delight of the author, and the profit of the typographer alone. 

T%e pulpit, from Whence should alone proceed the word of God, and the exeropliiications of fkith, hope, 
and charity, whose works are peace and good will to all men, is defiled by the foul anathemas of the worldly, 
^eUWafllcient priest, who arrogates to himself a power that was never assumed by his pious master, nor any 
of the holy men who cooscieniiously undertook to propagate Ilis name, and the precepts of His divine morality. 
St P&ul, in his epistle to the Corinthians, quotes a well-known sentence from one of Menander's ooroedie*-^ 
again, in the book of Acts, he refers to the Greek poets ; and when his companions were forced by the violence 
of the mob into the theatre at Ephesus, not one word is said by the apostle against the establishment or ito 
porposes. Nay, more—- he wonld himself have entered the building, but for the persuasions of his friencb, 
who dreaded the temper of the populace— yet, Rowland Hill, a renerend member of the Methodist church, 
public^ returned thanks to God for killing some of the firemen, (the devil's children, as he called them,) who 
were endeavoring to extinguish the fldmea at the burning of one of the London theatres— and a Baptist miniater, 
Boatawttin Smith, declared the destruction of the Brunswick theatre, which fell beneath the weight of a 
ponderous iron roof, to be a manifestation of God's judgment — because a few carpenters, an unlucky actor or 
two, a dancer, and a painter, were victims to the builder's incapability. But when the chapel fell at Aber- 
deen, and upwards of twenty persons were killed during divine service, we heard not of the Gmnipoteni^ 
displeasure ; the distressing accident was the topic of the day. But we have no occasion to travel to Europe 
for examples — dreadful accidents have happened in American theatres ; and the ignorant in their fanaticism 
have not failed to insult the mercies of the Eternal God. 

Mr. Turnbttll has erobreoed many of the errors of his brother combatants, and has not been fortunate in the 
strength of any new positions. He Qflirms that the drama is injurious to the caoae of literature, because 
" authors, who would willingly employ their fiiculties in nobler offices, devote themselves to the drama, becauae 
such productions are better paid than those of more sterling value. The latter are often a mere drug in the 
market, whilst the most vapid and miserable stufiT commands a rapid sale." The italics belong to Mr. T.,aiid 
the whole sentence evinces how thoroughly ignorant he is of the subject he is endeavoring to elucidate. 
America pos6es.ses no dramatic literature, comparatively speaking; so far from playwrights being betUr jxdd, 
they are not paid at all. The convenience of transmission from London Hoods the managers* desks with 
every successful piece within a few weeks from iis production, and prevents the necessity of employing aa 
American pen. The few splendid (hearsay) instances to the contrary but prove the rule ; but we trust that 
American authors will shortly compote successfully with the European playwrights, and that our sons may 
boast of a drama of their own. 

The minister frequently conlradicts himself He allows that ** the drama has been the means of -eliciting 
some of the most brilliant efl(>rts of human genius, and that it has been illustrated and embellished by the 
learning and talent of some highly distinguished men." He confesses that ho does "not know that there ie 
mngf thing abtolutely w^oper in that form of composition called TAe Drama" neither is he sure '* that there 
is any thing in mere scenic arrangement and hUtrionic performances, as such, to vitiate the principlee^and 
oorrupt the morals of the community." A few pages farther on, he stigmatises the actors as ** a lest and de« 
graded part of the community; distinguished for their dissipation, their want of high and honorable principle, 
their imprudence, improvidence, irreligion, and licentiousness." 

** It is a well-known fact," says our reverend author. " that even in those places where the institutioos of 
religion are regarded, they, (the players) are generally in the habit of rehearsing their parts, and making pre- 
parations for the amusements of the ensuing week, on the Sabbath." This is not a well known fact, Mr. 
Trumbull ; and whoever informed you of the prevalenoe of sooh piaetioes was guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentation. 

He farther asserts that he never heard of one of the actors *' who was a member of a christian church, or 
who ever attended regularly upon Divine wooihip." We beg leave to assert that we know many — veiy 
many, members of the theatrical professioo, who eveiy way fulfil their dutiee tawards God and their neigh- 
bors. Nay, more^we boldly assert, and defy a contradictory provemeQt,Ukftt actors are peculiarly given to a 
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itntt mltMidaooe at « place of woMhip-— but that nAny of diem have been driveo Aom iktir leali ia the 
hnm of pmyer bjr iIm pious bratality uf ihe levereiid officiatiir, who hae meanly iak«n tbe opportuuiiy of in- 
iolting bit beaver, aod deeecraiing tbe holy tabernacle, inio which foul ibioge thouldoieepnot, by the poiniad 
eontoaely of a public vituperation of the actor and hie craft. Sheridan Knowlet, during bis recent visit ID 
Fbibdelpbia, was compelled to leave the church of a pious preacher, who drew tbe eyes of tbe whole ooa- 
^refition en tbe poor unoOending player, by the perwnal nainre of hisTematlis. Knewles has immortaUsed 
ibe minister in a sonnet of peculiar power. If umerous other instanoee may be adduced ; there is soatoely 
so BCior of respectabili^ who has not hod bis feelings outmged in tbe same way— nay, tbe ladies ba«0 
noeived their share of the insolence of fanaticism — aod we ouieelves have attended as mourner at an actor'a 
grsvs, when the clergyman illustrated the charity of his religion by insulting the poor clay over which be 
hsd been summoned to perform the lost sad offices — by agonising the feelmgs of the bereaved and suffering 
wife— and conferring a gratuitous outrage upon tbe friends and relatives of the deceased, whose profession be 
itigmstised as tbe path of crime, and whose doom was brimstone and eternal pain. 

At page 5)9, we are told that ** it wss a long time before the theatre could obtain any permanent establish- 
ment in Rome, owing to the opposition of its mosi upright citizena." This is a favorite assertion with all 
pemos opposed to the stage. We are also (old that the profession of an actor was declared infamous by the 
Romans. Let us see what history says upon tlie subject. 

*'In S53. B. C.Kome was afflicted by a dreadful pestilence, and oQer various means had been ineflfectually 
and for appeasing the Gods, it vdm proposed to exhtbit stage plays, which, in all antiquity, had a religious and 
soleom signification. In Rome, they had not, at that time, become u«ual ; the only amusements of the war- 
like Romans having been the games of the circus, race^, and other contests. They therefore obtained from 
ths Etruscans (from whom they borrowed many religious rites) dancers, who performed their mimic dances to 
the sound of the tibia, on stsges erected for the purpose. The Roman youth, delighted with this new epedads, 
imitaledthem, and recited, at Ihe same time, ludicrous verses. This new kind of exhibition was cultivated by 
itttive Roowns,' to whom the name histriones was given (from an Etruscan word signifying a stage player). 
Hiey now recited comic poems (tatura, satires) accompanied with action and music. Livius Andronicus, 
who composed the first regular comedies, about S40 & C, as was usual at tliat time, acted in them himselC" 
!%!• is Livy*s account (vii. 3). Tbe art of acting became so popular that the greatest men, particularly tbe 
orators, took lessons from the performers. The theatre became the fashionable rage— and not only the prin- 
cipal citizens, but the knights, the members of the senate, and even the sovereigns themselves, participated 
in the representations. Politics, vihich too often have injured the dmma's prosperity, became interwoven 
with the matter of the play : the tyrant trembled beneath the laah of the poet — and Nero, the most villanous 
of Ihe blots upon the page of history, declared the profession of an actor to be infamous, and banished all 
performera from the city, although the imbecile monarch would himself fiddle and sing in public places, and 
caoae his soldier spies to arrest those persons who did not admire his execution. Another reason that ren- 
dered esuntial the suppression of dramatic amusements, was the fact that the performances extended through- 
oot the whole day, and the artizan and the mechanic were induced to devote a longer period to their am use- 
menu than the necessities of their families could allow. But in the proud and piimy days of glorious Rome, 
the actors and dramatists were highly honored, and. as in ancient Greece, the first and noblest spirits of the 
sge were proud to claim them as their masters and their friendii. Cicero was the pupil of Rosctus : Cato the 
Censor and Scipio Africanus enrolled themselves among the scholars of Ennius the Calabrian ; Hiero of Syra- 
cme patronised iEschylus and Epicharmus; Euripides, who sojourned at Macedonia on the invitation ot King 
Archelaoa, had a cenotaph erected to his memory at Athena with this in«cripiion: " All Greece is the monu- 
nent of Euripides; the Macedonian earth covers only his btmes.*' Let us not then be told that actors were 
alwiyi a degraded race, or that ** they have been regarded, in all ages, with suspicion and distrust." 

in RonMQ Catholic countries, the membem of the dramatic art are treated with every posiible respect 
duriiig their life, and refused the privilege of intermaut in coosecraied ground after death. This anomaly baa 
hesQ firequeatly used as a reproach, but what are the causes of the^e opposite effects? The old states of 
polished Europe have for many centuries revelled in the enjoyment of theatrical amusenyants; they are now 
t part and parcel of the pdple's b)ins— ani ^he clergy htve suffered a considerable decrease in their reve- 
Does by losing the mooopoly of the acted mysteries an 1 retigioni plays which in every country were tbe 
origin of the dsama. Hence the cause of the animisity and interference of tbe priestcraft— an interference 
that developed itself in brutal revenge uptm the maaet of their unwilling foes. 

The slate of tbe drama is ever a type uf the nation's strength. This is a startling assertion, perhaps, but 
let us examine into the facts. In Great Britain, France, and America, the drama is firmly fixed — a national 
tmusement, recognized by the laws. In Germany, it developea the characteristics of the country, and meets 
with warm support in that liberal and literary clime. In Denaiark, Sweden, and the black inhospitable re* 
gions of tbe north, it is but rarely seen. Czar Peter introduced the drama into Russia, but it has never flour- 
ished—it cannot breathe in a tyrant's land. Its success is a proof of wholeeome civilization, not of feudal 
dsvery or corrupt effeminacy ; in warm and luxurious Italy, it assumes the shape of opera, and languishes in 
melting tones. The lazy and voluptuous Turk enjoys it in the primitive state of acted parablea or tales of 
the Arabian story tellers. The brighteat and purest days of tbe drama are to be found connected with the 
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glory of the land. In the Elinbethan age, Sbalnpeare, Ben Johnson, Dryden, and a kmf , ** long trail of 
light! descending down," shed lustre on the British stage. During her Georgian era, when England held her 
highest rank in the scale of uationa, what could excel the stage's great success ? In America, the oonDszioo 
is as strongly developed; theaioas have increased in numlier with the growth of the Atlantic cities, and the 
drama's progress in the wilds of the great West, will accompany the onward march of civilization. In the 
AngtMtan age, the period of our Saviour's birth, the name of Roscius spread a glory on the professon of the 
histrionic art, and Herod, the conqueror of Jerusalem, with othor iniititotions intended, to be beneficial, estsb* 
lished a theatre among the Jews; it was scarcely likely to meet with much success from 

That paroper'd people, whom, debauch'd with eose. 
No king could govern, and no God could please. 

Mr. Tnmbull strongly comments on the profligacy observable among the audience portion of the theatres. 
Upon that topic, he has full right to enlarge, ami if he must interfere with the intentions of the legitilatqre, 
and, according to his own account, he preached hist sermon to influence the minds of the representatives, (how 
strange that ministers of the gospel will be meildling with the slime of the world !) let him exert his power to 
remove the nuisances from the front of the curtain, and he may rest assured that the good sense of sn Am^ 
rican audience will always keep the stage and its members in a state of wholesome disciplifte. It is rather 
hard to visit upon the nnfortunate actor, iho sins of the drunkard, pickpocket, or courtesan, who may foim 
portionsof the auditory assembled to witne«s hilt exertions. We imagine that Mr. Tumbull would decline 
being answerable (or the consequences of every love appointment kept in hio church, or agree to become re> 
sponsible fur the virtue of every member of his pious fraternity, purged and cleansed as it is, of acton sod 
their unholy associations. Let the pastor look at this :«-it was a good thought of the peasant girl, who, ob" 
serving Thales, the Milesian philosopher, walking in the court-yard of the house and bending hii gaxe npoa 
the heavens, threw a small stool in his path, and caused the star-gazer to stumble. There are other srodiie 
noralizers have need to look well at home before they fix their sight on things beyond their ken. 

Our remarks have assumed a length nut contemplated when we took up Mr. TornbuU's pamphlet— a no- 
tioe of which, like the publication of his sermon, was forced upon us by our friends. The well-being of the 
stage IB, to ns, an object of selfish and of seriooa import ; — we thoroughly despise the maodlin gentility thit 
prompts wme few of our empty-headed inanities to sneer at a science which requires, lor the achieveneDt of 
a Booceasfol issue, a greater portion of general and minute knowledge than any other profession. A good m> 
tor most be a gentleman of round edacation and manifold acoomplishmentB ; a dose observer of the maonea 
of the age — with studious habits and persevering indnstry. Tet the nverend Mr. TambuU stigmatiies them 
as ** a set of idle and improvident spendthrifts, who have nothing to recommend them bnt the elsstieity of 
their limbs, the melody of th^ir voices, the grace of their appearance, or at the very most, the truth of their 
mimic and pantomimic representation !" 

In oonclosion, we shall quote the words of a reply to another anti-play sermon published last year, which 
reply was inserted in one of the Philadelphia papers. It says all that we desire to say. 

" Let as not boast of our progress in the ways of science — of our advent from the clouds ef barbariiia-^ 
our high cultivation of the humanities of life, which alone distinguish the biped from the brute— the ei^fff^ 
of God's blessings, and the grateful liver of this wcirld'e life, from the gloomy and tinihankful misanthrope.— 
Let us talk no more of civil liberty— of the age of toleration — the black bands of ignorance and fanaticim 
have not been routed by the vaunted manh of iiiielleti. Cant, like the huge car of Juggernaut, yet rolb 
gloomily along, and crushes our vitalities in its path. The pulpit is turned from its holy use — the minister of 
God ceases to breathe the charities of Christianity, and 

Thunilers deep damnation thro' the land. 
The Bible, the holy book of love and peace, is cast aside, and the worldly priest wades through the ohstwu. 
ties of Prynne and the atheistical impurities of Rousseau, to illustrate a sermon, unchristian in it purport, tnd 
branding thousands of his fellow creatures with the mark of shame." 



SNARLEYTOW, or Thi Dog Ficnd. An HUtoriad Novel, by CapU M^rryaU. 

MiSBRs. Carey and Hart having purchased the remainderof this tale from Captain Marryatt, and published 
it in book form, the author has entered the copyright in his own name, in the Clerks' Office of the Southei* 
District of New York. This is the commencement of Marryatt's exertions to secure a property in his own 
productions, and we cordially wish him every success. The principal portion of Snarleyyow app«»w<* j° 
monthly chapters in the Metropolitan, and on the arrival of the respective numbers in America, was sp^"/ 
transferred to the pages of the multifarious periodicals. If the concluding part, hitherto unpublished in Eng- 
land, should be pirated here, which there is very liule doubt but it wUl be. the Captain is lesolutely deter 
mined upon prosecuting the ofiendera, and the issue will exhibit the capabilities of the copyright law in »» 
present shape, and determine whether a foreigner cannot secure the production of his brains from the n^ 
robbery which becomes penal when pmdised on the effects of his handicraft. 
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Our mden must be too well acquainted with the tale of Soarleyyow, to require a critique upon its merits. 
II certainly it not the beet of the Captain's works* and while ** The Diary of a Bla2^" is allowed to eziat, 
ouiDot be considered as his worst The last part of the novel is superior in interest to the commencement ; 
the old woman's death is graphically described, and the execution uf the Dutch captain and his dogfiend, is 
well "worked up^" Snarleyyow is termed an historical novel; it might as weU be termed Marryatt's Zoology. 
The historical details are ridiculously meagre, but the dog's life and manners are elaborately detailed. / 



LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Now Publisking in Europe. 

PmcE Egan, the concoctor of that infamous aad ridiculoufi work, " Life in London," is now issuing the 
BDmbers of a new publication, entitled **THC PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES," describing the adven- 
torei snd sights of various cockneys who visit the bankH uf the Londoner's river ** in search of THE 
Nttional." We have looked through six numbers of Mr. Egan's production, but have failed in discovering 
whst sttbstuitiYe be wishes us to place after the word national. If nationality is the word intended, the 
pilgiins need not extend their ramUes beyond Greenwich and Chelsea Hospital, for the most liberal exempli- 
ficstioQ of the phrase. 

Pierce Egan, an illiterate vulgarian, a frequenter of prixe fights, and a slangologist, arrogantly undertook 
t» depict the varieties of life in London, although he had never extended his researches beyond the interior 
sf the watch house, and knew nothing of respectability superior to the parlor of a flash tavern. His descrip- 
tkffis are bald smd obscure, and his work would have experienced the damnation it deserved, but for the 
sloquent beauty of the prints, designed by the inimitable Cruikshank. When Monerieff, the playwright, was 
leqaeited bjr Rod well to dramatise the work, he declared, that after spending several days over the inanity 
of Egan's pen-work, he threw the letter press portion into the |fire, and completed his play from the living 
piduret presented by the artist's skill. 

Pierce Egan has also perpelraied '* The Life of an Actor," published with colored prints ; but the heavi- 
ms of the author swamped the limner, and the work sunk to the bottom of the Lethean stream. 

la " The Pilgrims of the Thames," Mr. £. has pursued his ardent love of quotations, and lugs in every 
ponble variety of prettinesses. The JirsC piece of poetry quoted in ** The Pilgrims" will display the author's 
tuts, and the apposite nature of the extract, as applied te the Venus di Medicis, the subgect in illustration. 

Ladies, like variegated tulips. 

'Tis to their changes, half their charms we owe ; 

Fine by deiect, and delicately weak ; 

Their happy spot the nice admirer take. 

Mr. Egan has not informed us who it the anthor of this gem ; can any our of readers discover the pater- 
nilyt 

The lUostralions by Pierce Egan the younger, are totally devoid ol interest, and seem as if etched upon 
pswtsr. Some of the wood engmvings are good. 



Tm most interesting work on India that we have yet seen, has lately appeared in London under the title 
of "FIRST IMPRESSIONS AND SCENES FROM NATURE IN HINDOSTAN. By ThoMAS Baoow, 
Ueutenant in the Bengal Hone ArtUlery." Mr. Bacon gives the result of his experiences in a very attractive 
brm ] every page is full of incident, and a lively satisfied air runs through the work. It is to be hoped that 
we shall shortly see an American edition upon our table. 

Military men are partial to amateur theatricals ; the excitement connected with the production of a play 
is a welcome relief to the ennui of the peaceful camp, or the tedium of garrison duty. The following sketch 
will give some idea of the difficulties of the play-loving par venues, particularly of the gentlemen who under- 
took to represent the feminine portion of the dramatis personam. 

"The rehearsals were, by no means, the least amusing part of the dramatic entertainments ; here a high- 
Inm heroine came strutting on in a peasant's ^ttiooat, pot on to break her into a more maidenly gait, the 
upper part of the figure being clad in a drab shooting coat and a tallyho hat ; then came the lover, habited 
very possibly in a countryman's smock, and a red scratch, which he had been fitting on in the wardrobe, 
when the prompt-call hurried him to his post, the costume being intended perhaps for the aderpiece; again, 
the gardener or groom would very likely appear in a gold-laced uniform jacket, with a pair of leather inex- 
pressibles drawn on over the regimental trowsers,the gold stripes appearing from the knee downward. Then 
ths stage-manager is heard : *' Prompt-boy, pass the call for the Eari of Westmorland." " He's serving oat 
the wax candles for the play-night, your honour." 
** Prince John of Lancaster, stand by." «* He's making a nose for Bardolph, sir." 
*«Then send the drummer, who is to play Dame Quickly." '* She's drunk, sir." 

After the reheanal,a pic-nic sapper formed no disagreeable conclusion to the exertions of the evening, and 
here the cheerful laugh went round right merrily ; the vtandi, the wine, the joke, and the song, were all 
good, and wen all lull cordially enjoyed. 
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Upon one oceaftcmt daring the rtce-meeting, when a large influx of eoeiety from other atatiom had ran- 
dared the eaiMODmant more than aiaaUy gay, the manager had been indoced to laaoch out more boldly thin 
-waa hia custom in prepaiationa for a Bacce«Bion of piaya. The first one to be performed, waa " The Gavbier't 
Fate," and much labor and expense were bestowed upon it A well-crammed house rewarded the eflbrtt 
of the manager, and the piece was going off most brilliantly. The feelings of the audience were wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement during that beautifully portrayed scene, wherein, after Julia's marriage to 
Albert Germaine, and her husband's impriiMjnment through the perfidy of Malconr, the latter obtains in the 
dead of the night admittance to her chamber, by the window. So profound was the silence of the home at 
this critical juncture, that a pin might have been heard to fall upon the stage during the progress of the 
scene. Jnlia, having been repeatedly foiled by Maloour, in her eflurts to escape, or to alarm the house, is 
thrown into a pitiable state of eonfusion and horror by the voice of her husband at her chamber door; he 
having eflected an escape from confinement, and being pursued by the ofiicers of justice, eagerly demands 
admission. Malcour has secured the key ; Albert hears his voice within, and violently bursts open the door 
at the moment that Malcour escapes thruugh the window, and Julia, overwhelmed with terror and dismay, 
swoona, in a dead faint, fidling upon her face. 

The heroine performed her fall in her best possible style, and much to the admiration of the audience ; hot 
the whole delusion was suddenly dissipated in bursts und ** srreecbes^of laughter," by a jump from the summit 
of the sublime to the abyss of the ridiculous. Julia, bedecked in very splendid bridal array, wore in her 
hair a lar^ plume of oatrieh feathers, and a heavy brilliant comb ; the weight of theae bant the hone^hair 
whiehaeoared her wig. and with the impetus of the fall, away flaw wi^, ieathen, and all, straight of«r to the 
Ibot-lighu, leaving exposed poor Julia's naked aoalp, fresh from the barber'iB handa^ and shining as bright as a 
new penny. • 

And now La Ruse, who personated Albert, displayed an instance of his consummate aelf-poasession and ad- 
dieas in a stage dilemma. Tlia chamber was supposed to be in darkneas, and Julia to be unseen by Albeit. 
La Hose throw himself between the proairate baM-pated heroina and the audience, with hia eloak thieau 
ovar hia arm, and hia arm extended as if fealiitg his way; with a weli-diracted touch of hia toe, hs then 
kicked the wig and head-dress within the lady's reach, and managed to screen her from the andianoe until 
aha had re-adjusted them. She was too much convulsed with internal laughter to do this cleverly, and when 
raised from the ground by her husband, it was found, " Ohe! Jam tatii,'* that the wig had been put on hiod- 
part before, so that the plumes were hanging down her back. For this difficulty, even La Rose, with all his 
mastariy address, felled to find a cloak ,* but after poor Julia had retired from the stage to rectify the evil, the 
play went on without let or hindrance. 

'These perplexities are more frequent npon an amateur stage than among professional people, and I could 
fill a tolerable volume with those which have come under my own notice in India. 1 will content myself, 
however, with one more anecdote of the kind. 

''One night, Lydia Languish being somewhat overcome with the fatigue of acting, and the enervating heat 
of the elimaie, had seated herself, while her serrices were not required, upon a couch behind the Boenes,and 
waa refreshing herself with a bottle of iced champagne and a cigar. She waa chatting away with sons 
amateur groom or fiddler, when she heard the prompt boy's call, * Lydia Languish, stand by «' (he young 
lady tossed oflf her wine, popped her cigar in her mouth, and catching the cue, tripped on to the stage, all 
flounces and affectation, whiff— whiff — whiff) too well accustomed to the use of tobacco to be at all aware of 
her singular blunder, until a roar of laughter from the house brought her * to a sinse of her sitivatlon.' " 



Mr. Ward's new book, -THE ILLUSTRA'HONS OF HtTWAN LIFE." has gone into a second edition 
in London — a fact that, in these times, speaks mightily for the merit of the work. The asthor, who has had 
considerable experience amid the various classes of the world, is more philosophical in this productkm than in 
his didactic novels of Tremaine and De Vere-^but he is too aristocratic in his vievi*s of the present workings 
of society — too querulous at the sweep of liberal opinions among mankind to reason, with unbiassed predica* 
tbns, upon the habitudes of human life. He imagines that he has conquered his ppqjudices of early life— hat 
with all his philosophy, evidence to the contrary is to be found in every page. The following extract from 
the division termed " Attjcus," is a good specimen of his style, and descriptive of his own opinion of himself. 

"* In my youth, when training for the world, which I hoped to conquer and posaeas, I read Homer aad 
Shakspeare, Plu(hrch and Thucydides, Clarendon and Davita, certainly in a great measure from taste, but m 
a much greater to fit me for public life. With the same view also, I may have devoted myself even to \he 
muses, whose haunts are any thing but public ; but excellent in this, that in cultivating the taste by ^***^*' 
lights of Belles Letires, you improve those qualities which give a polish to talents for business, and thertiote 
increase their value. This was then my chief object. But this is no more^ I have been ssito 'P^'^'^ 
rtide donatum; the business port of life is over, nor seek I to prolong it. Pleasure is now ny business i bat 
the pleasure that beffts an old man— the pleasure of the mind. 1 have passed through the world, and but lor 
your visit, might think myself forgotten in it; but not therefore are forgotten all that forroeriy »/^"*°^^. 
swelled the soul ; not the less cease I to be interested in the chamcter i - - '- n... ,.i»n: 

and if history is, as it has been called, ' Philosophy teaching I 

atil) to read history. Its polities and its parly rage are, thank Cw^m».,« „.„,, „..« « .„—. 

life, can propose no good, nor even feel interest in reviving them. But the power of genius, the inspiranons 
of eloquence, and the stern judgment of impartial historians, must atill, and for ever, interest us. as promoiiDg 
a more correct knowledge of men and things. This could not be so well done when under (he infleen^ 
party bias, and when truth itself is, aa it sometimes is, wrested from its straight line, in older ^^^^^^JZr 
tieular obiept. The object gone, our love of truth revi vea ; our minda are purified ; the judgment is no wof^ 
obacured ; and we love and read history, as we love and read poetry, for its own sake, indapendaiil of ••y i"" 
terest but what itself inspires.*' 



lore are forgotten all that lorroeriy soi«»w« 
chamcter and nature of myself and fellow-men; 
I by examples,' I, as a philosopher, have a rigw 
L God, done with^ and a man who has **f**. 
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- THE GAMBLER'S DREAM/' is the title of a new romeace of the Roui Bcbool. The plot is conooib 
end the style aoimeled and agreeable ; bat the andiaguiMd villany of every member of the dramatis peisouft 
excites disgust, rather than interest in their prooeedings. An impoverished gambler iails asleep by his owa 
fiieaide, after a run of excessive ilUluck. Ue dreams, and imagines that ** the gentleman ia black" iaviCea 
him to a snug little sapper, which, with singular taste, is to 'be held in die cellar of Crockford's splendid 
** helL" The arch-fiend introduces the luckless leg to half a doaen other worthies, " friends of his," from var 
hoQs parts of the globe. The geniuses entertain each other with nanatives of their doings in this evefy-day 
world, and develope as pretty a series of scenes of revolting depiavity as OM X4ick could possibly desire. The 
aathor has concealed his name, and wisely, for the debasement of intellect is an offence deserving the biitaiF- 



MUSIC. 

The Tyrolese Alpine Singers have been gaining much reputation and some litae profit by their perform 
anoea in Philadelphia daring the last montli. Madame Babbt Lupl, Lbon Haat Baculba, her father-in- 
law, and Franz Schlbokl, his nephew, have in them the elements of good music ; the lady, a petite, blacks 
eyed bninette, possesses a round, clear toned voice of tolerable quality, but limited extent. Franz Schlegel ie 
a tenor of ordinary capacity, but he thumbs the citteme, discourses most eloquent music from a brace ef 
Jaw*s harps, and capers the national dances with all the agility and grace of an Alpine goat^umping, cur- 
vetting, frisking and frolicking around his lady love with an activity that, like the virtues of a quack medi- 
cine, most be seen to be believed. Bachler, the elder Tyrolien, is a prodigious wonder ; hia voice embraces 
every known quality, and he can ** murmur you as gentle as a sucking dove, and anon, loar you like a lion." 
The clear tone and wonderful power of his falsetto is truly astonishing; and hisportamenlo^t voce being extremely 
perfect, the transition is imperceptible. The echo terzette, with an original solo, was a masterly perfi)rmance; 
and hisgotb'e song is a curious illustration of that malady af the mountaineers. His accompaniments on the 
mandoline were marked with correctness and exquisite grace. The rude German patois in which the words of 
the melodies are framed, is but little suited to tbe softness of musical expression ; but the singers, by a dis- 
tinet utterance and musical expreision, rounded the volumes of consonants into clear and exquisite harmony. 
The doer of the songs into EnglUk, as it is called, deserves some notice for the elegance of his translation; 
take a couple of verses from the " Tyrolese in America :"— 

Philadelphia is a town. And tbe people are so kind. 

Splendid and vast ; Happy and good ; 

"Where one sees carriages and horsemen, I should like to be iu American, 

Dash by so fast. By my soul I would. 

Bat the crowning glory is reserved for the following verse : — 

Here they know what life is, and money 

Does so abound, 
The people voyage in *• big ships," 

All the world loamL 

TIm Alpine Siageni are worthy a visit, not only from their actnal desert, which ii great, but from the mo* 
tive of their visit to the shores of America. The son of Bachler, when recently married to the interesting Ba- 
bel, was unfbrtnnately included in the Itat draught of men made by the Aostrians for the recruital of their 
military force. A long seriey of years most the younger Baehler pees in the regiment, unless hii flimily are 
able to rsise tbe price of his redemption — they ard now employed upon that holy errand, and the father and 
the wife blend their voices in the simple ballads of their native hills, to gain in a foreign land — the land of 
fraedoot— the means of liberty for the husband and the son. 



BIG SHIPS. 

The PBNN8YLV4NiA--the most perfect specimen of modern handicraft — has been safely committed to 
her destined element. The launch was perfect, and created enthusiastic delight in the minds of the 
largest body of spectators that ever congregated on or about the river. The Pennsylvania is undoubtedly 
tbe monarch of the seas ; we have heard of larger crftft — we have seen longer — ^bat we doubt if it is in 
the power of man to fmme a vessel more complete in all the essential qualities. Objections have been made 
to the enormousnem of her hulk, but it ii confidently asserted by experienced sfaipwrightt and nautical vete- 
rans of high repute, that owing to the superiority of her build, she will be as easily handled as any of the 
crack seventy-fours. ^ 

" Big ships" have uniformly been unfortunate in their career; the huge monsters built to gratify the fancies 
of varioDs nations, aliheugh scarcely exceeding the tonnsge of many of our Atlantic packets, have generally 
proved heavy useless craft, unmanageable in a gale, and ridiculously impotent in war. The Dutch, in the 
meridian of their naval greatness, never exceeded ninety-gun ships; and though firat-rates, as they ere termed, 
have been boilt in England and France, they have been regarded rather as vessels of superior show than of 
additional pMctical powar. Digitized by \jC 

There is very little doubt but that the ancients occasionally constructed vessels equal in magnitude to any 
of the monsteiB of modem times. The recorded size of the Itie, built by Ptolemy Philopater, or the oedar 
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ship of Sesoetris, or the wonderful craft built hy Archimedes, by order of Hiero, containing tufficient woixl 
for the conslrnction of fifty galleys. The carious classicist may read a lengthy account of this leviathan in 
Athenaus* Feast cf the SojMtts. This ship contained, beside the requisite arrangements, a magnificent temple 
of Venus, superb banqueting apartments with floors inlaid with scenes from the Iliad, elegant galleries, baths, 
stables, and fish-ponds. When this floating city was finished, the monarch perceived (hat there was not a 
port in Sicily capable of receiving ii ; he, therefore, filled the ship with grain, and sent it as a preBcnt to 
Ptolemy of Egypt, who was much in want of com. 

Constantius built a vessel of s«fiicient capability lo remove the largest of the obelisks that stood before the 
temple of the sun at Heliopolis, and weighed fifteen hundred tons. His father, Constantine, had removed two 
of the obelisks to Byzantium, but, frightened at the size of the third, had abandoned all idea of disturbing it^~ 
His son succeeded, and evei^ transported the enormous block to Rome, and erected it in the circus of the 
Vatican, where it now stands. Besides the crank, unmanageable burthen of the obelisk, the vessel wss filled 
up with eleven hundred and thirty-eight tons of grain — making in all twenty-six hundred and thirty-eight 
ions, almost the barthen of the Pennsylvania. How this craft would have astonished Cicero, who mentions a 
ship of fifty-six tons as a vessel of remarkable capacity. 

' After these ancient leviathans, the largest ships on record are the celebrated Saniitnma THntdoio, the 
pride of the Spanish navy ; the French vessel, the gigantic Commerce de MarteSleM, the English Great HEtrry, 
The Cdedonia, and The Great Michael, whose warlike appurtenances are described as ** bassils, mynaids, 
hagters, culverings. flings, fidcons, Rouble dogs, and pestilent serpentera" These wondrous specimens of naval 
architecture in the olden time, had prodigiously high bows and figured stems, immense beaks and solid castlea 
at the stem, with towers at each side of the poop and gangways — ^looking like the turrets of a castelUted 
chateau. The signal lantern on the poop of the Great Harry was on a level with the round tops, owing to 
the height of her extremities, and the sudden sinking-in at midships. She had four masts, with tops actually 
round, and shaped like huge inverted cones. Gilt work, carving, and gaudy streamers were profusely scatf 
tered over her hull and rigging. She cost $550,000 dollars, an enormous sum in those days, yet was not over 
one thousand tons burthen. She was burnt at Woolwich through the negligence of pjcrsons aboard. 

Henry VIII., in the year 1512, built " the largest ship in the world.*' It was thus that the English deno- 
minated The Regentt yet she did not exceed onelhousand tons. She was burnt while engaging the great ca^ 
rack of Brest ; both ships were blown up, and sixteen hundred men destroyed. To replace the Aegeni, the 
king built a larger ship, and named it ifean, Ghace de Dieu. 

The East India Company, in the reign of James I., built a ship of twelve hundred tons, and named it The 
Tradet Increase. She was also considered the gi|palest ever built, and the Royal Family attended her launch. 
She was lost when returning from a voyage to the Red Sea, and nesirly all her crew were cast away. Afisr 
this mishap, James himself built a vessel of fourteen hundred tons, and mounting sixty-lour piecea of oidoanoe; 
he gave it to his son Henry, who named it after his own dignity, The Prince, 

The unfortunate but gifted monarch, Eric XIV., of Sweden, lost, in a sea fight with the fleet of Frederic 
II., of Denmark, his mammoth ship, which is deacribed as having been of enormous bulk, and mounting two 
hundred pieces of brass cannon. The vessels of the enemy aurronnded her, and being difficult to manage, 
was easily overpowered, and set on fire. She is praeuaied to have been the largest naibof^war that was ever 
built 

The English navy boasts of several vessels of one hundred and twenty guns, two of which, The Lmrd Hotet 
and The Waterloo, have never been in commission. The Lord Ndson, launched July the 4th, 1814, fiom the 
King's Yard, Woolwich, is the largest man-of-war in the service, but is something smaller than the Penniyl* 
vania, as the following comparison will evince. 

Pennsylvania. Lord Ndson. 
Feet. Inch. Feet Inch. 

Length from figure-head to stem-gallery, 247 6 244 

Length on the range of the lower gun-deck, 205 6 205 1 

Length of the keel for tonnage, 173 6 170 10 

Breadth extreme, 58 1) 546 

Depth in the hold, ^9 28 Q 

Perpendicular height from bottom of keel to rail amidships, 54 9 53 2 

Length of the foremast, 120 118 1 

Diameter of ditto, 38 33 

Length of the mainmast, 132 127 2 

Diameter of ditto, 40 33 

Length of the main-top mast, 70 77 2 

Length of the mainyard, ' . . HO 109 3 

Diameter of ditto, 20 22 

Draft of water, 250 250 

Tonnage, 3000 2617 

Number of guns, Digitized by-^ilOglC 120 
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THE HALF BREED. 

*A TALE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



RiADER, imagine thyself transported to the thirty- 

Bimh degree of southern latitude, and at the foot of the 

tsfttrn base of the giant Andes. The ground is broken 

into stony ridgee, whereon grow various species of 

eactos and thorny plants, with here and there some 

beaatifol wild flowers. Some scattered algarrova 

trees are seen in clumps; and the golden barked cha- 

Bar preseniB its mellow fruit to the hand of the gatherer, 

if perchance any one should approach in that wild 

Kgion. On yonder fteep track, up the mountain side, 

there is something moving, which looks in the dis* 

tance like a slender thread. Look yet closer, and 

yoo wili aee that it is a herd of guanacoos advancing 

in single flle. Hah! ihey have bmkcn up their orderly 

isarth, and are confusedly scattered ovei the rocky 

nriace. An animal is bounding npon one of them. 

his a ptima (silver lion); the sharp fangs are fixed 

m the goRnaeo^s neck, and vain is his speed up the 

Mooy height. He foils, and the body is at (he disposal 

ef the spoiler. Cast your glance higher ! Heed not 

tlM gray Ibz which is looking at you within five 

fards. It is rarely that he looks on a human being; 

isd he does not yet understand that there are modes 

•f doirig hurt to a foe, besides teeth and nails. Hither! 

kafaer! press not onwards in that direction; look at 

thu pie<J aniOBal of black and white, close to the old 

isoL Small and pretty though he be, he is a fearful 

fce. He ia a zorillo, and if you approach too near, 

his poiaonocw odour will infect you, aud shut you out 

fiom coakiDunion with your fellows for six months to 

n&e. JKow, mount this point of rock, and look up- 

ivards! Mark the ridged steeps rising one above the 

Nher. with an' uncertain bluish hue, which half de- 

eeitres the vision. That last one is more distinct, for 

die jagged outline is backed by the eternal snow of 

the main ridge, whose summit is lust in the clouds. 

rum your gaze eastwards over the unbroken expanse 

if the boundless plains; the sea of grass, where the 

Miid rider, on his desert*bom steed, revets in the very 

buokennefla of freedom, with the green level below, 

nd the bloe sky above him, laughing to scorn the 

por snn-psurched Arab and his barren sands, which 

isiit his movements by starving the animal that hears 

bin. The day shall come, when we will scour those 

^tns together, in the fall tide of rapture, with a 

badred gaUant steeds lo each separata saddle. We 



will, I tell you, but not now. It is near the time that 
they burn the grass, and Hike not a blackened surfoce 
beneath an unshodden hoof. When the young grass 
hath matted over the ashes of the old, and half whis- 
tles as the limbs of the couners dash through its 
crisp intertwining8,~-then is the season of joy ; and 
beneath the well armed bolas and the uneaing laxo, 
neither the speed of the wild deer, nor of the wilder 
ostrich, shall be found availing. Ha! your color 
mounts and your heart beats high. It may well be 
BO ; for if aught of raptare exist on earth, yonder 
grassy desert can yield it But turn your glance 
southward, where yonder small stream is ibeandering 
over the low and narrow valley. Trace its upward 
course, and mark where the hills separate on either 
hand ; and even the giant crest of the snowy ridge is 
cloven, as if to leave a pathway for the purposes of 
man. It is the southern pass from the eastern side of 
the Andes, to the fair region of Chile, along which, 
in by-gone years, caravans of laden wagons — ^the 
land-ships of the Pampas — were accnstomed to travel 
under the escort of Blandengui soldiers, ere renegado 
Christians had taught the Pampas tribes to combat and 
conquer their brethren. * . 

It was during the summer of the year **** that a 
traveller, well clad and well mounted, and accompa- 
nied by a hardy looking guide, who drove before 
him a pack* horse and several spare saddle liorses, 
stopped to rest for the night near. the stream before 
described, just as the sun sank in the ridges of clouds 
which surmounted the summit of the snowy range. 
The horses were quickly tethered out to feed by the 
guide, while his patron lighted a fire, on which he 
piled several large branches of the dense algarrova 
wood, which is neaHy as durable as coal, for fuel, and 
then sat himself down on his saddle trappings with an 
air of great contentment, while he stript off* his poncho, 
or Indian mantle, and appeared clad in a shooting 
jacket of bloe cloth, containing a host of pockets, and 
slung over it, several loose pouches or havresaes, con* 
structed of coarse sail-cloth. Having examined a 
fowling-piece which he carried, he drew the charge 
and wiped it out, after which he re-loaded it, and 
added a ball to the small shot, apparently by way of 
additional secarity for the night Then aiveading hk 
poncho on the ground, he proceeded to enp^ his 
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pockets and pouchet of their beterogeDeous contents. 
Plants* birds, stones, insects, and various reptiles, 
-were laid out in order ; and the guide, having placed 
Jjy his side a rude square trunk, formed of the ub- 
tanned hide of an ox, with the hair on, he took from 
it several tin eases and wooden boxes, with an assort- 
ment of papers, in which he proceeded to dispose of 
his treasures of natural history, aAer skinning his 
birds, and rubbing them with red pepper, contained 
in a small ealabash. The age of the traveller might 
be about forty, and the expression of his handsome 
countenance was remarkably benevolent. While he 
was thus occupied, his guide was busied roosting 
some small but long strips of beef, which he dexter- 
ously threaded on a thin stick of algarrova, and placed 
in a slanting position over the lire. The guide was con- 
siderably younger than his patron, and i^as garbed in 
the ordinary habiliments of the Gaucho peasantry, 
viz. a species of kilt, and loose cotton drawers, with 
a round jacket and straw hat, all marvellously dirty, 
from the length of time they had been worn un- 
changed on the journey. His swarthy features gave 
indications of great intelligence, and his muscular 
and well moulded limbs marked him out as a *'re> 
spoctable man," which phrase, in Spanish, means one 
who well understands how to make his hand keep 
his head. Having carefully eyed the proceedings of 
his patron, he broke silence in the intonation of lan- 
guage peculiar to the class he belonged to. 

''Senor, now that your honour has done with those 
birds, it will be well to roast them for supper, instead 
of leaving them for the foxes !" 

" Do so, Pablo! I should like to change beef for 
poultry for once." 

" Ah, if we could but light upon a quiriquincho." 

** An armadillo, yon mean, Pablo. I want a speci- 
men of a shell." 

** And { should like a specimen of the meat, patron. 
But what do you intend to make of all these little 
animals t Are they for remedies?" (medicinal pur- 
poses.) 

" No, Pablo, they are to show, when I return to my 
ewn country." 

^ You must never return, patron. What will all 
fte people in Mendoca do, now that they have been 
so long accustomed to be cured by you ? They will 
■ever trust themselves again in the hands ef that 
kill-all, Don Bonifacia" 

'<How did they manage before I arrived, Pablo? 
But that beef is roasted enough, and I am hungry. By 
our lady, the night is chilly. The breeze that blows 
over the mountain tops pierces from breast to back. 
Give me the horn of wine, Pablo, and see to the hide- 
lashings, that they remain firm round the barrel. It 
-will be three days yet, ere we are in Chile." 

The traveller drank off the presented draught with 
apparent content, and Pablo handed him the rude 
spit with the meat, to help himself. 

** Not a crumb of bread left, Pftblo?*' 

** Not one, patron ; but here is some toasted maise- 
llower in the kid-skin beg. Shall I mix some with 
water, for your honor?" 

** Do MV Fablo. And the first haciendft we oome to 



in Chile, we will have some hot bread, though we lie 
by half a day for it" 

" Take this partridge, patron, though it would have 
been better had you left the skin on it" 

^ Bah ! Pablo, that is the wild pigeoa, as bitter as 
gall." 

'* Your own- fault, patron, for skinning it This 
must bo the partridge, then— the two birds are not 
easily distinguished except by taste, when skinned. 
This is a bad time for pigeons, for they feed on the 
bitter seeds. But, patron! your honor has not yet 
told me, why we have come this long way round to 
get to Chile. Y/hea the Partillo was a^our right-hand, 
and invitingly open." 

'*Why, Pablo, I wanted to collect the curious 
plants which are nut to bo found farther north. And 
I wished also to see this part of the Andes, now that 
the Pampas Indians are at peace with Mendo9a, and 
the province of Concepcion is free from robbers. It 
would have been no easy task last year, when Pin* 
cbeira held the pass ; and perhaps, next year, some 
other robber will do the same thing. We have a 
lucky time of it just now." 

" That Pincheira was a desperate villain, patrao." 

"So I have heard, Pablo; but who is he? and 
where does he come from? and, above all, where 
has he gone to ?" 

" He is the son of a royalist oflicer, whom God 
confound! — by the daughter of one of the Caciques 
of the tribe of Pehuencbes. He held a commiaaion 
in the army of the king ; and when La Patria was 
triumphant, he turned common robber, as chief of e 
band of Indians and renegado Christians. Since he 
was last defeated by the Chileno troops, when he had 
the impudence to call himself Viceroy of Chile, it ia 
supposed that he has contrived to pass over to Chiioe — 
to<Qaintanilla. But hark, patron 1 what shoutiug ia 
that?" 

Both instantly sprang to their feet, and retired to a 
distance from the fire, to ascertain the cause of the 
numerous voices that were borne upon the wind; and 
not without considerable fear, when they reflected 
upon the bad name the neighborhood they were in 
had no long time before acquired. There was no 
moon, but the night was bright 'and starlit They 
listened anxiously for a while, and Pablo ascended 
the trunk of one of the algarrova trees, when hie 
practised ear distinguished the heavy tramp of cattle. 
Without another word, he instandy went to the 
stream, and filled a goat-skin bag with water, which 
he poured on the fire, and extinguished it, devoutly 
hoping that, as it was close under a ruling bank, it had 
not been seen by the approaching party, whom ha 
strongly suspected to be marauders, on account of 
their numbers and apparent security. This su«piciaa 
he oommunicated to his patron ,* and, by his direction, 
forthwith saddled two horses, and untethercd tho 
others ready for loading, when they retired to a 
greater distance from the spot where their fire had 
been. Still the sounds continued lo approach, and 
the lowing of cattle was distinctly beard. While they 
were painfully watching, they observed a Uaae shoot 
up at the distance ef a lew hundred yards (torn them i 
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and, 88 the light increased, they distinguished several 
nen seated round* in the act of preparing their sup- 
per; while other penmns, on horseback, from time to 
time rode up to them. 

" What do you make them out to be, Pablo ?" asked 
his patron. 

"Thieves, patron, I fear, but not Indians. I will 
get closer to them." 

Oq bis hands and knees Pablo approached ; and fii- 
Tored by some low bushes of a saline plant, called 
hume, be was enabled to listen to their conversation. 
For 8 while he was uncertain, but at length he reoog- 
ttised the features of a cattle dealer he had known in 
Meiu]e9a, and, springing on his feet, he Joined the 
group. 

" Friend Pablo, is it thyself or thy ghost ? Where. 
ID the name of wdnder, hast thou come from ?" 

''I had just done what thou art about to do, Anto- 
nio— supped ; but thou and thy comradea have given 
me and my patron a fright. VS^ere are ye bound to T' 
"To Chile, to sell a thousand head of cattle we 
have with us. They are worth ten dollaia a head in 
Chile, I am told. We shall make aome profit, as we 
bought cheap.*' 
** from whom ?" asked Pablo, with a grin. 
"From the Fampaa Indians; we have a safe con- 
dactfiom one of the Caciques in order to traffic" 

"What did ye change away for the cattle f* asked 
hbkk 

''0! as osoal, beads and knives, and aome lance- 
heads, 8nd some few safarea ; much red baize, sugar, 
tobacco, but, above all, wine and brandy." 

"An the Pampas Indians turned cattl»>breeden?" 
nked Pablo, with a knowing look. 

'*They are not likely,"* replied Antonio, with a 
look quite as knowmg in reply, ** while they can pn>- 
eare them at an easier ntf." 
" Who haa aufiered this time f" 
"The Eatancias (grazing fiurms) of Cordova and 
BoeiMM Ayiea. Santa F^ would have been the same, 
only they bad nothing to kae. The Chinoa (common 
oidmame for the Indians) carried off aafely ten thou- 
■and head. Well, 'tis an ill wind blows nobody good." 
" What have they cost you per head ?" 
"SonMthing under. a dollar. Beads were cheap, 
and the Engliah bring sabres and knives ibr almost 
ootfaing. Excellent ones, too, for our purpose, for 
ihey will break in the hands of the Chinos when they 
go to use them. Our speculation will be a good one, 
if we once reach Chile safely. The boasting Porte- 
001 (natives of the Fort^ Buenos Ayres) who get all 
the duties on goods, will be squared up with in this 
ftifaion. . But who is your patron now ?" 
" Don Joan, the foreign physician." 
" Don Juan. Ava Maria, but he is a good man \ 
Fetch him, Pablo, fetch him ; we all want curing of 
oompbinta." 

"But Don Joan is knowing in the brand marks of 
cattle. yjVaX will he say when he sees them t* 

"How will he know that we have not bought 
them of the eatancieroa (graziers)!" 

" Beeanae be knows that, three moooa since, the 
ladiana did not leave the eatancieroa a hoo£" 



" Well, it patters not. Don Juan has lived long 
enough in Mendoca to understand that each province 
must look after itself. The Indians had got the cattle, 
aud the Mendo^inos might as well get a good bargain 
as leave it, as neither Porteno nor Cordovese had any 
chance of getting a hoof back, unless on the same 
terms. Every one for himself, and God for us all .' If 
we remain poor men, how can we pay our physician 
well? Don Juan is a reasonable man, and knows 
that every one must get his living. The English 
heretics on the sea, I have heard tell, used to rob all 
the bullion ships they met with in the time of the 
king; and, not many years past, they took four galeons 
loaded with treasure, just as they were entering a 
Spanish port, one of which blew up. Don Juan, who 
is an Englishman, though no heretic, but a good 
Catholic, must hear reason, and not blame us for 
doing by land what his countrymen are accustomed 
to do by sea." 

'* True," replied Pablo, with a nod of assent. ** Very 
true ! but I ymh 1 had known of this traffick. I 
would have had a share in it, even at the risk of Don 
Joan's displeasure. He would have forgiven me af- 
terwards." 

" But why should Don Juan be so displeased, and 
wherefore are you afraid of him ?" 

*' Afraid! Antonio ; look at these knife wounds. I 
am afraid of nothing. But Don Juan cured me when 
I was all but dead of a fever, and gave me money 
besides, as I was poor. So I owe him a life. But he 
is a strange cavalier, and has a notion of civilizing 
the Indians, and making Christians of them, as the 
Jesuits did formerly ; and h«s bought a large eatancia, 
near the river Diamanca, from the Pehuenchea 
tribes." 

<<Ha ! ha ! ha ! He is a good man, but how simple I 
he might as well have bought a piece of yonder blue 
sky, to breed cattle on." 

The subject of their conversation now rode up, and 
was received with general expressions of pleasure, 
while Pablo was sent away for the wine barrel and 
baggage. Afler they had supped, and were in full 
glee, taking turns to rest, and watch the cattle, which 
wera grazing around the valley, all found time to 
complain of some corporeal ailment, for which they 
wanted a remedy ; and the beoevolent phjrsician lis- 
tened in the roost kindly manner, giving them the 
advice he deemed requisite. Sweet was the sleep 
into which he soon afler sunk on his simple couch of 
horse-trappings, spread on the grassy turf; while sar- 
rounded by the rude, but kindly men, whose hearts 
he had won by the beneficence of his disposition, 
which constantly showed iUielf in words and acts, 
alike unpremeditated. To look on that scene by the 
light of the watch'fixe, to which many trees had con- 
tributed, while the half-savage looking beings, sat on 
the earth, around the cultivated man of high civiUza- 
tion, amidst the mournful lowings of the stolen cattle,* 
might have stirred up in the philosophic mind, many 
aourcea of deep thought as to the origin and definition 
of good and evil. 

So soon as the morning star peeped above the hori- 
zon, all were in motioo, prepariof to continue their 
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journey across the moontatn range ; and enr friend 
Don Juan was not displeased at the addition to his 
escort. The cattle drivers were twelve in number, 
and with a thousand head of bulls and cows, of some- 
what restive disposition, they had quite sufficient 
work in hand ; so that it was only at intervals that 
Don Juan could glean information from them respect- 
ing the localities and the plants he fnet with ; and 
even his guide Pablo felt more disposition to attend 
to the existing sport of cattle driving, than to answer 
questions respecting matters whose utility he could 
not comprehend. As they advanced, the valley be- 
came broader, and various grassy ravines opened into 
it at intervals, up which the cattle continually stray- 
ed ; sd that it became necessary for half the men to 
go on ahead, to keep them in the right track. At mid- 
day, they reached a spot where the hills on either side 
rose in tall cliffi, and the valley narrowed so, that 
there was only space on one side for a road, and on 
the other for the stream, which ran deeply and rapidly 
down. At this spot, the cattle were necessarily hud- 
dled close together; and they were scarcely got 
through the narrow pass to a more open spot, when a 
herd of guanacoea were seen to dash away from the 
pasture on which they had been feeding, and rush up 
a track on the mountain side. At this spirit-stirring 
sight, the men forgot their cattle, and spurred their 
horses up the steep path, till there was no possibility 
of advancing farther, and then dismounting, they set 
on two fine dogfi. who needed no urgiog to follow their 
prey ; yet the voices of the men rang loadly, as they 
echoed from rock to rock, while they cheered their 
ibur-fboied friends on their task. 0! it was a joyous 
time* with the bright sun over-head, and a green val- 
ley below, and the gurgling clear stream, alternating 
with the precipitous crags, and the fixed attention of 
all to the animating sport, and the shouts of rapture 
as the dogs gradually gained on their chase. At length 
they came up with their prey ; but heeding not those 
whom they first reached, they sprang through the 
whole body, and fairly turned them back upon their 
footsteps. Don Juan, who had hitherto been merely 
watching, now dismounted from his horse, and pre- 
pared his gun, which he successfully discharged on 
the first who approached ; and at the report, several 
others were so startled, that they sprung madly over 
the steep, and were dashed to pieces. Some few out 
of the herd escaped the lazos of the hunters, dashed 
down the valley and escaped, the dogs being too 
wearied to pursue them ; and moreover, occupied in 
satiating themselves with the blood of those the hun- 
ters slaughtered with their knives. 

" To our work, comrades !" exclaimed Antonio, so 
soon Rs the bezoar stones* had been extracted from the 
slaughtered animals. 

" Shall we not carry some of the guanaco meat 
with usT' asked Don Juan. 

"If your honor wishes it," replied Antonio; "but 
not for us. Only the poor beggarly Chilenoe eat 
guar.dCo from choice. We might eat it if we had 

* Piedm bezdlei. — Calculi formed in the stomachs 
of guanacoes. 



nothing else; but with a thousand head of beeves, we 
shall hardly eat inferior meat" 

*' Well, let Pablo put up two haunches for me, on 
the baggage horse. It. is as good as venison.*' 

" What a strange taste V* muttered Antonio to hii 
fellow gauchos, as they again began to gather their 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding all the haste they made, the ODro- 
liness of the cattle, and the time they had lost in the 
guanaco hunt, delayed them so much, that night ove^ 
took them as they were passing through a straggling 
grove of the chanar, the algarrova, and the thorny 
acacia, which filled the valley from side to side. 
Much trouble was experienced in driving the cattle 
away from the shelter of the trees; and they had 
scarcely got through, when a most hideous and deaf- 
ening yell startled them back upon the drivers, and a 
number of horsemen, dashing forwards at the same 
moment, threw their luos over the heads of the asto- 
nished gauchoa, and dragged most of them t» the 
earth. 

«< Indians! Indians!*' shouted Pablo to his patron ; 
and putting spurs to their horses, they endeavored to 
to ride beyond the reach of pursuit But the unerring 
bolas instantly left the hands of many parsuers— the 
limbs of the horses were fettered, and they sank to 
the ground, while their riders were noosed by lasoi, 
and they were made prisoners. Some few of the 
gauchos had been killed, while making unavailing at- 
tempts at resistance, and the remainder, with Dm 
Juan and Pablo, after their hands had been boand be- 
hind their ^cks, were fastened upon horses, and led 
away by some of their assailants, whose numbers they 
could not discover; while the remainder occapied 
themselves with looking after the cattle, and driving 
them up the valley. Don Juan spoke once or twice 
to his guards ; but the onl^ reply was the ezhibitioo 
of a knife, or rather the preasure of the point againrt 
his breast He said no more ; but sat still upon hii 
horse, as it was led forward. 

After advancing half a league, the leader of ihe 
party turned up a ravine leading southwards, which 
made several windings ; after which they entersd the 
sandy bed of a rivulet that ran between the itti* 
pendens walls of lofty rocks, and was in some parts 
intersected t>y mountain masses of granite. At length 
they began to ascend a steep slope, over which the 
stream fell ; and at the top they emerged on a small 
level plain, surmounted on all sides by mountain!. 
Ono of the guides now placed his hand on his meuth. 
and gave vent to the startling Indian yell, which wss 
instantly replied to. The whole party then turned an 
angle of the mountain slope, and several large fires 
were seen. They halted before a large building, 
formed of rough stoneA, piled one on another, wiihoot 
cement, and covered with a thatch of rushes; several 
skins of wild animals sewn together, serving as s car- 
tain instead of a door. 

Don Juan and the rest of the party then dismounted, 
and were led to a fire, where a guard of wild looking 
men of white blood, and also others of the red race, 
were assembled ; but all alike clad in the Indian cos- 
tume. A more ferocious asseipblage it had never been 
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dM bt of Don Joan to look upon. Tbetr <|}othing eon- 
lintd of one poncho of gaudy colon tbrowo over the 
•boolden, and another fastened round the waist ; and 
boots made from the skin of a hone's legs, taken off 
entire. Seme of ihe whites had, in addition to these, 
the ragged and worn out clothing of Christians, and 
wore a species of foraging cap on their head. Their 
snn were, for the most part, rusty sabres and ca^ 
bines. The Indians wore cuirasses of hardened hide, 
iod bore long lances of canes, headed wiih rude 
points of iron; some of them had sabres, and all 
knifes. Most of them were bare-headed — if long and 
thick bushes of hair, which resembled Che tail of a 
horse in all but smoothneas, can be called bare. 
Others of them wore a species of hide helmet, set 
round with ostrich feathen, in th^ form of a coronal. 
In the countenances of the Indians there might be 
wen a dall ferocity, but in those of the whites there 
ms a malignant expression of diabolic cunning which 
commonly marks the civilifed renegade when he 
turns to the savage state. 

One after another the prisoners were removed from 
arouad the fire, and conveyed to the dwelling, wiih a 
considerable interval of time between each: Don 
Juan was the last who was summoned. An Indian 
held him cm each side, notwithstanding his arms were 
pinioned ; and the akin curtain being lifted, they en- 
tered the dwelling. The apartment Don Juan found 
hifflaalf in, was of Urge aixe : in the centre was piled 
ap a heap of burning emben, and around the sides 
wete lecliniog a number of armed white men in tat- 
tered iinilbrm% whoee deficiences were made up with 
vanoQB articlea of Indian clothing. It was with much 
difficulty that Don Juan recognised the uniform as 
ihit of Spanish soldiers, though those who were there 
were evidendy natives o£ Spain. They scowled fero- 
ciously upon Don Juan, who was ushered by his 
guides, through a door on the right hand, made of 
■tpoog planks, into a second apartment, the interior of 
which was hung round wiih Indian ponchos, to serve 
ss hangings. In the centre was a chafing dish of cop- 
per, filled with burning charcoal, and over it was sus- 
pended a kind of flat bowl of red clay, with two earn, 
vpon a ramrod of a musket which was stuck in #ie 
earth at an angle of 45 degrees. Tallow, kept flnid 
by the hot charcoal, was swimming in the bowl ; and 
a ehred of filthy rag served as a wick. From this 
ooene kind of lamp, proceeded a broad glare of 
■mokey light, which enabled Don Juan carefully to 
examine the only tenant of the apartment, who re- 
clined upon a low couch, rudely formed of the pack- 
■ddlea of the mules, on which was spread a large 
dry hide of an ox, and upon that some soft sheepskins, 
overlaid in torn by ponchos. The occupant was not 
a man easily fiirgotten, when once looked upon. He 
was in height about six feet, broad shoulden, and of 
aoKular frame. His features and dark complexion. 
as well as his strong black hair, evinced that he wos 
of half Indian blood. His forehead vras of that pro- 
portjon which gives indication of strong intellect, and 
a moat roM^ved spirit ; and the unshaven beard which 
oovend the lower part of his face, was not thick 
•Dough to hide ita handsome form. He seemed a man 



who might have been liked, but for the quick and 
restless glancing of his full, black eye, which told the 
tale of latent ferocity. Hie dress was principally of 
the kind worn by the wealthier class of gauchos, 
and the jacket of overworn uniform. With its tarnished 
silver epaulets, seemed to tell ihat th« gaucho coa* 
tume had been adopted to supply the want of that 
part of the uniform there was no means of procuring. 
But it was at any rate cleanly, and the spun which 
covered his hone-leg boots, were of masny silver ; his 
head was covered with a silver mounted dragon's 
helmet, in which was placed a plume of ostrich fea^ 
then. In his girdle was worn a large knife in a 
sheath, flanked by a pair of large pistols; and by his 
side was suspended an iron-sheathed sabre, with a 
silver hilt ; while on the couch, close at hand, lay a 
military carbine. 

He did not vouchsafe to turn his eyes upon Don 
Juan, but asked in a stem tone— ^ 

'* Whence comest thou ?" 

" From Mendoca ?" 

'* What seekesi thou in these mountain passes V 

" 1 am a stranger, wishing to survey the country, to 
glean a knowledge of its planu and minerals." 

The ferocious chief started from his eouch,and fixed 
his piercing eyes for a while on the countenance of 
the apeaker. He then spoke^ 

" Art thon not the fi)reign pbyaictan who hast lived 
so long in Mendo9a V* 

** I am !" 

The chief drew the knife from his girdle, and ai>- 
proached Don Juan, who awaited his death with a 
calm look. That was not, however, the intention of 
the chief, who out the fastening from the prisoner's 
arms, and set him free. Then he asked — 

** Dost thou not know me?" 

••Your voice seems familiar; but where I know 
not." 

" You remember the robber who was shot by the 
order of the public authorities — but not dead ; he whom 
you aAerwards cured, in secret, and dismissed with 
money ? Here is the scar !" * 

** And you have turned robber again ? I now re- 
member you. Is this my reward f 

A bitter smile passed across his countenance, as he 
replied — 

" Stranger ! I am no robber. I hold the commis- 
sion of the king of Spain. Behold it !" 

As he spoke, he drew forth the document, and hand- 
ed it to Don Juan, who, after perusing it, eiclaimed— 

**You are then Pincheira; he who was so long the 
terror of Southern Chile, and who was supposed to 
be inChiloet" 

** I returned with a fresh commission from the go- 
vernor, as general for the king of Spain, to wage a 
war of extermination, of which the patriots set me the 
example, when they shot me, and left me for dead." 

"But you were then a robber?" 

** I was what they made me. ■ I was sent to San 
Luis to be butchered in cold blood, after my &ther 
had fallen in battle. I escaped, and lived long un- 
known. My fiiiher was a Spanish officer : to be the 
aon of a Spaniard was a deadly crime; but my mo 
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tfaer wai an IndiaD woman of the Pehoenches tribes, 
and that was^held to be a dishonor. I resided in the 
city of Conception, under a feigned name ; and as I 
lacked not coin, I was made welcome in the dwell- 
ings of those, who, reckoning only Spanish ancestry 
amongst their kindred, deemed themselves of noble 
blood. My blood was hot as thein, and like an idiot 
I madly loved a daughter of one of their proudest fa- 
milies. I would have laid myself at h«r feet ; I would 
have poured f<nth my blood at her command ; I would 
have taken service in the patriot army, had she 
wished it. She might have made a god of me, and 
she turned me inte a demon ! Unskilled in the arts 
of women, I deemed that they were all faithful and 
simple as the mother who nuned my youth, in the 
fort of San Carlos, on the frontier of the Pehuenches. 
The white-blooded woman received ray oflferings, she 
smiled on my rude and untutored aflection, and I be- 
lieved it was the smile of sincerity, when it was but 
the mockery of what she deemed my presumption. I 
spoke out plainly; I humbled myself before her, and 
asked for love, where love was not She spurned me 
with contempt ; she called me * Indian, base blooded 
Indian,' and told me that if I presumed again to ad- 
dress her thus, the carcel (Spanish prison) and stripes 
should be my portion. She then took the hand of a 
newly-made patriot officer, who sat near her, and de- 
clared him her accepted lover. I had not in my 
youth been taught the arts of the whites ; but the 
feelings of nature prompted me, and I frowned defi- 
ance on him who was to rob me of all that I valued 
in the werld. He arose end struck me. My left 
hand was upon his throat, and my right hand 
reached to my girdle, when the shriek of her who 
loved him and ' hated me, restrained the stroke * 
and her father and bis slaves entering, I was bound 
in her presence, and the carcel and stripes she had 
threatened became my portion. She 8p^)ke no word 
to save roe from shame, and all feelings of mercy 
were scourged away from me. I thought of ven- 
geance while in prison, and I escaped from my bonds 
to wreak it. Had I possessed pbwer at first, I had 
■lain her lover ; but I had time for reflection ; and 1 
remembered that if he perished, I might make room 
fat another rival. 

** With two companions I lurked about, and within 
an hour afler his marriage, ero he had greeted his 
bride on her return from the caihldral church, with 
whose pompous ceremonies he had dreamed* to make 
her his own — within one hour he was seized, aud I 
bore him away to the woods. 1 slew him not — he 
lives still — but I was revenged. This comely bride 
might but weep over the w reck I caused to be made. 
He enduree a living death, and she curses the hour 
in which she burst the ties that bound Pincheira to 
humanity. I fled from the upot. I croned the snowy 
ridge, and I sought the tribe of my mother. They 
looked on me and said, " Why comes the white man 
amongst us V* My heart was titmed to bitterness. — 
The white man had cast me out, and the red man said 
I was not of his blood. I cursed the hour when I was 
bom, the father who had begotten me, and the mother 
who had given birth to me. I was an alien upon the 



flice of the ^earth, and none loved me. I aroused me 
from my despair, and I resolved that those who 
loved me not should fear me. i met with some 
deserters, and 1 enlisted them in my service, in 
the name of the king of Spain, in whose service my 
father had procured me a commission, while I was 
yet a boy. I was captured : I vras shot for a robber- 
Tou saved my life. Since then, I have at times de- 
feated the troops of Chile ; at times T have fled be- 
fore them ; and since I last returned from Chile, I 
have recroited a larger number of men than before; 
many, also, of the Indians, who have quarrelled with 
Caciques, have joined me, and I am about to go on 
an excuisioQ into Chile, pursuing a war of extemina- 
tion." 

'*This is horrible!" exclaimed Don Juan. "Why 
should you pursue such a war?^ 

*' 1 have been driven on to it. I shall fall a saeri- 
flee at last, I well know, and I will be revenged be- 
fore-hand. You are the only one from whom I have 
received kiqdness. Ask what boon yon will, and it 
shall be granted." 

** Keep the Indians at peace with the Christians!'* 

** That cannot be! It is beyond my power. I am 
myself at war with the Indians." 

'' Do you not live in the constant fear of treacheiy r 

** I know not fear. I have lived so long in danger 
that fear is a stranger to me. My people dare not 
disobey me. I have set life on a cast, and I take life 
from others, to secure mine own." 

He spoke some words in Indian to one of his guides, 
who replied in the same language. He then spoke to 
the other Indians, and calling in one of the soldieis 
from the other apartment, asked him if the first Indian 
had not been seen speaking to one of the tribe from 
which he had deserted, outside the pass. The man 
replied in Uie affirmative, and Pincheira, drawing a 
pistol fjrom his girdle, shot him dead. 

'*Take the carrion away!" be exclaimed to the 
others, and the body was removed. 

** Have you any favor to ask, Don Juan t" he con- 
tinued. 

"Leave to depart with my guide, and the cattle 
driven with their cattle !" 

"The life of^your guide should have been granted, 
but he is already slain with the reat, agreeably to a 
role we have. Were we to suflTer travellera to pssi 
this way, it would not long be a strcmg hold for ui. 
Neither driven nor cattle could on any aoooont have 
been spared. The former might have betrayed us, 
the latter we need to eat. Every man's hand is against 
us. and oun must be against every man. EVery 
Christian you have seen amongst the men I rule over 
has shed the blood of more than one of his fellows, 
in his own private quarrel or for his own private gain, 
and the Indians around me are men of broken tribes, 
proscribed by their Caciqes. It is their interest to 
uphold me; for, were I slain, they would soon be 
destroyed. Neither the red man nor the white 
would have mercy on them." 

The good physician was horroratruok at what he 
had seen and heard, but he was Toid of fear as the 
robber-chieftain before him ; and ha heaitated not to 
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speak Ilia opiaion fraely. A life paaaed in the con- 
stant exercise of hanuinity, had given him chiinia 
even over the oatcast of aocioty, in whoae power he 
wai. 

" Pincheira ! now do I regret that I laved thy life, 
fiooe tfaon liveat only to iDflict evil on thy fellowa. 
The war thon wageat ia hopeless. The king of Spain 
may never bope for power in these regions, for all 
men's heairta are against him. Remember the &te of 
Beoavides, in whose steps thou treadest Turn away 
from this evil course, which daily soddena thy hand 
ia blood, and loada thy oonacience with crime. By 
what haa fallen from thee, I know that thou wast 
ionned for better things. Change thy resolvea, and I 
will secure the means of thy eecape lo other lands." 

Something of remorse seemed to pass across the 
swarthy face of the robber, which was quickly chaaed 
away by stern defiance, as he replied : ** Stranger ! 
bad 1 met with thee in early youth, ere this hand had 
shed man's blood, I might have been other than I am. 
My father eommitted a crime when he begat me, and 
gave me this aspiring spirit, enclosed in a corporeal 
moald of low caste. The rank he procured me in the 
Spanish army could not wipe away the mark of degra- 
dation which is upen me. In my early youth I was sab- 
jected to the taunts of my fellows in rank, who were not 
my fellows in birth. When J was last defeated in 
Chile, I fled to Chiloe, and would have lived a peacea- 
ble life, but the withering scorn of the white man was 
still more bitter upon the unsuccessful warrior than 
it bad been upon the child of a race whom none ao> 
knowledged, and all conapired to crush. I sought a 
coonmand ftma the governor, with the resolve to carve 
a r^nd to fame and power, or to periah in the pursuit 
of it I thank you fi>r your ofier, but it is needless. I 
could myself eommand a retreat to Chiloe through 
the heart of Aronco, did I need it. But my resolve 
vi taken, and I most succeed or fall. When the 
royalist geneml gave me the commission, I under- 
stood his feeling. If I am successful, he will take my 
place, as he thinks; htit he judges unwisely. If I 
inceeed I will be Viceroy of Chile. As a Viceroy^ 
I can command through fear that respect which ia de- 
nied me as a man.*' 

" It is inpossible for you to succeed !" remarked 
Bon Joan. 

"The chances are against me; but, with fortune 
at my back, I may succeed. Better is it to undergo 
ihe fate of Benavidea» than to live the life of a dog. 
Eooagh! I wage the war of extermination which my 
fellows showed me the first example of. I know the 
gain and the risk, and am content to take the chance 
of the penalties." 

** Know ye not that there is a joy in doing good to 
your felbws." 

** I believe it, for I rejoice in doing good to you who 
have been ray benefactor. You are the only one. I 
and my fellows are at strife. They wish to end the 
strife, by depriving roe of existence. They have 
driven a tiger to bay, who will fight till he falls, and 
alay many ere be fiilis. Enough ! Andrea, come hi- 
ther!" 

One of the soMien entered fnxn the outer apartment 



*' Let the baggage of this cavalier be brovg^t hi- 
ther, to the minutest portion. See that nothing be 
wanting, or look to thyself; and let a supper be pre- 
pared of the choicest food we have. Fill the flagoM 
with the richest wine.of Pence, and all quickly. Let 
all my people know that this cavalier is my friend^ 
and most be respected aranch. We march by eariy 
daylighu" 

All was exeaited as the despotic robber comiDaiidad» 
and he motioned Don Jiun to set down to aupper ott 
the conch by hia side; the dishes of silver being 
pkced on some trunks made of dried hide, wLmh 
were covered with the remnant of a silken banner 
which had once belonged to a Spanish regiment He 
appeared to have forgotten,, that but a few minutee 
previous he had slaughtered a humai^gjbeing near the 
spot with his own hand, and had caused to be slangh* 
tered thirteen others. It was a matter of frequent 
occurrence, and not heeded by him. Swallowing a 
large draught of wine, he called on Don Joan to do 
the same ; but horror and disgust had chased away 
from him both hunger and thirst, and the food seemed 
to him compounded of the flesh and blood of human 
beings. Pincheira noticed it, and spoke : 

" I feel deeply enough the pain of being abhorred 
by a good man. Had I a safe apartment to offer you, 
I would not keep you here ; but I will not trust yon 
where I cannot look on you. I myself trust not my 
men. You had better lie down, and try to sleep— I 
do not sleep often. I live in the hope that success on 
a large scale may convert my acts of human slaugh- 
ter, which are now called murders, into acts of deter- 
mined gallantry. As a successful conqueror, in the 
name of the king, the slaughter of fifty thousand men 
will be less heeded, than the slaughter of fiAy, done 
for my own gain !" 

He arose, and, closing the rode wooden door of the 
apartment, placed against it several stout ban, slant, 
ing upv^'ards firom the earth at an angle. He then 
again sai down, and devoured a quantity of food, ap- 
parently without relish; swallowed another large 
draught of wine, and again threw himself on the 
oouch 10 sleep, with his weapons placed near him in 
readiness. Don Juan also lay down, but vainly tried 
to shut his eyes. The hard breathing of his mnrder- 
ous host, and his frequent convulsive starts, would 
have driven sleep away, even if he had sought it In 
weariness and siekening horror the night passed 
slowly away, and it seemed to Don Juan as thengfa 
the dawn would never come. It came at last; and 
Pincheira started from his couch, and summoned hia 
guest to go forth. 

The sun rose magniflcenily over the mountain top, 
as the horses were saddled, and the whole body rode 
away — Pincheira and Don Juan at their head. Little 
conversation passed between them, and the physician 
even neglected his beloved botanical pursuits. On 
the evening of the second day, they emerged on the 
western side of the Andes, from a rocky ravine, and 
entered a heavily wooded grove, situated in the open- 
ing of a valley. Pincheira gave the word to h^lt, and 
tether out the horses without unsaddling them. Al- 
though the party had toten little that day, he would 
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■ot Eufier them to light a fire to oook provinona ; but 
wdeied them to remain with their arma in readineM. 
in caae of a surpriae. He then beckoned Don Juan 
to follow, and led the way along a narrow path, 
which, aa they emerged from die wood, ascended a 
riaing ground, from which they overlooked the distant 
Talley, whose hoary hills were distinctly marked 
against the star-lit horizon. Pincheira raised his arm, 
and pointed out a light, which glimmered some two 
leagues from the spot where they stood. 

" See. you yonder light f" 

"Plainly!" 

"It is the Hacienda do *****, Its owner is the 
husband of her who scorned me. Five times have I 
reaped his harvests — five times have I gathered his 
grapes — five t^^es have I driven every hQi>f from 
his domain. Ii was his fiivorite summer residence; 
and his brother undertook to defend it with his pea- 
aantry. I defeated the men, and slew his brother on 
the very tlireshold. I burnt not the dwelling, but re- 
tained it aa my own for many daya, when the troops 
of Chile came against me, and I abandoned iL They 
have dreamed that I, was dead, or fixed in Chiloe, and 
therefore it is again stocked, as the light truly tells. 
Manoela *«**««*! thou shall yet be the mistress, 
though net the wife, of Pincheira. 1 will humble 
thee, for making me that which I am !" 

Two of the Indiana approached at this moment, 
dragging in a man in a Chileno garb, whose arma 
were bound to hia body vWith a lazo. They did not 
aee Pincheira, and were apeeding toward* the main 
body, when their leader ordered them to leave the 
priaoner with him and retire ; after which he began 
to examine the man, who showed signs of considera- 
ble fear. 

" Whence comest thou, fellow?" 

" From the Hacienda de * ♦ ♦ * ♦." 

" What art thou V 

** An Inqutlioo." (Tenant.) 

" la the Hacienda stocked with cattle V* 

"Fifteen hundred head, besides sheep and horses.' 

" Who is residing there now ?" 

" The patron himself, Don Felipe I" 

" Ha ! who is with him f" 

" Donna Manuela, hia wife !" 

** Have they any troopa in the neighborhood 7" 

" At three leagues distance !'* 

" h is well !" exclaimed Pincheira, in a half mut^ 
tered tone. " She is then mine, at last To-morrow, 
at nightfall, when our horsea are fresh, the attack shall 
be made. They are at present jaded. Follow me» 
fellow! and see that thou siirrest not from my side. 
Don Juan! to-morrow you shall he liberated, when 
yonder dwelling is once more mine. This fellow shall 
aerve you for a guide.'* 

But the physician had resolved to risk his life, to 
save the victims of Pincheira's destined cruelty. He 
found an opportunity of whispering to the prisoner, 
and promised lo help him to escape. Watching bis 
opportunity, he drew his knife from his boot, and 
diTidad the lazo by which the man's arms were bound. 
The man instantly darted amongst the trees, and Don 
Joan followed him. Pincheira at first did not notice 



their dinppearance, as he was walking a little in ad* 
vance ; but the moment he miased Ihem, be called oat 
in a loud tone to them to follow. But the Chilen» 
did not heed him ; on the contrary, he rushed amongat 
the underwood, like one who was perfectly familisr 
with its paths, and Don Juan followed in hia wake. 
Pincheira rushed after them, but missed the turn ihey 
had taken, and hifi foot stumbling over a roof, be was 
halfstunned witli his fall. In the mean time the 
Chileno advanced with a speed of foot, which in one 
almost born on horseback, seemed nearly miraculous; 
but fear lent him her wings, and he betrayed no signs 
of weariness. Don Juan was sorely encumbered with 
his large spurs — on article of which the Indians bad 
relieved the Chileno the moment ibey captured him 
-~hut his muBoilar strength was great, and he con- 
trived to keep up with his gnide. After proceeding 
a league thri)ugh the wockIs, they emerged into the 
opening valley; and the Chileno, looking cautiously 
tnck, applied his hands lo his earu, to listen. 

** Haste! onward, cavalier!" he exclaimed ; and at 
the distance of a few hundred yards, they came to a 
corral, wherein somo horses were shut up. The guide 
immediately took down a long tether, which was 
hanging on the top of the atakea, and with it caught 
two horses, into whose moutha he put pieces of the 
tether, to aerve aa bridlea, and turning the other horaaa 
loose, Ihey drove them before them down the yalley, 
riding barebacked at full-apeed. In a abort apaoe of 
time they reached the houae, and daahed into the ei^ 
closure of low earthen walla which anrtounded it. 
Pincheira! Pincheira! exclaimed the gnide to a num- 
ber of frightened laborers aiul domeatica; and, with 
Don Juan, he diamounted and ruahed into the sala, 
where the family were aaiembled at aopper.aeated at 
a round table in the centre of the apartment An 
effeminate, languid lookiag young man, bearing marks 
of premature nge, was at the head of the table, and 
by his side a lady of great beauty, about twenty-two 
years of age, on whom sorrow had prematurely made 
ravages. Opposite to them sat an elderly woman, and 
a man of decent exterior, who was apparently the 
Mayor of the Hacienda ; while some Indian-looking 
servants were busily employed in removing and re- 
placing the diKhcs. The lady was bending a look of 
pity and sorrow mingled, on her unfortunate husband, 
as Don Juan and his guide entered, when all aroae lo 
their feet 

*« What new misfortune, Santiago!"' she exclaimed 
to the guide. 

" Pincheira is within twu leagues !*' 

Her face grew deadly pale ; and the elderly woman^ 
who appeared to be her mother, swooned in afifright 

'* Drive in the horses!" said Donna Manuela, who 
was the first to recover her energy. 

But ere that could be done, a distant tramp was 
heard ; and Don Juan exclaimed, " Fly, lady, or we 
are lost: — Pincheira comes to seize you !" 

" Never!" she replied, and drew from her bosom a 
amall dagger, which she kissed and then replaced. 

At a sign from her, the Majof-domo, who was a 
powerful man, took his patron in his arma, and the 
whole party, rushing through a back entrance, gained 
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an orchard, which cominunicaied with the vineyard, 
a part of whose fence was quickly destroyed, and they 
entered a wood. Lond shouts and Indian yelis rang 
upon their ears, and the screams of some of the cap- 
tured peasantry lold that the work of death was going 
forward. 

** Lead the way deefter into the recesses of the wood, 
Suitiago!" exclaimed the lady;. '* and make a circui- 
tous course to the village where the troops are." 

They had advanced nearly a mile, when a bright 
light suddenly shootii^^p in their rear, pierced even 
the obscurity of the ^H>ds, and enabled them to ad- 
vance more rapidly. Two of the peasants joined them, 
sad carried their imbecile patron between them. 
They at last emerged from the woods upon the hill 



side, within a few hundred yards of a village, when 
the tramp of horses again startled them^-but it was a 
sign of safety; for they proved to be twenty soldien, 
who were placed as sn outpost, and they gave the 
information that five hundred more were advancing. 
The wanderers turned to look round, and Donna Ma- 
nuela sighed as she beheld her dwelling inflames, 
while her husband impatiently demanded instant re- 
moval with childish petulance. 

In the village they were provided with horses, and 
Don Juan accompanied them to the city of Concep^ioB. 

Pincheira was defeated by the troops, and beatem 
back once more ; but it was not long ere he agaim 
made bead, and many wild tales are told of his eiu 
ploits. P. 
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IT JAMBS MONTOOHKRT. 



On ! light is pleasant to the eye, 
And health comes rustling on the gale; 

Clouds are careering through the sky. 
Whose shadows mock them down tRe dale ; 

Nature aa fresh and fragrant seems 

As I have met her in my dreams. 

For I have been a prisoner long 
In gloom and loneliness of mind; 

Deaf to ihe melody of song. 
To every form of beauty blind ; 

Nor morning dew, nor evening balm, 

Might cool ray cheek, my bosom calm. 

But now the blood, the blood returns, 
With rapturous pulses thro' my veins; 

My heart, new-horn within me, burns, 
My limbs break lose, they cast their chains, 

Rekindled at the sun, my sight 

Tracks to a point the eaglets flight. 

I long to climb those old gray rocks, 
Glide with yon river to the deep; 

Range the green hills with herds and flocks. 
Free as the roe-buck, run and leap; 

Then mount the lark's victorious wing. 

And from the depths of ether sing. 

Earth ! in maiden innocence, 

Too early fled lliy golden lime; 
O Ejirth I Earth ! E.irlh ! for man's oflence, 

Do«jn^*d to dislionor in thy prime ; 
Of how much glory then bereft I 
Yet what a worhi of blks was left! 

The thorn, harsh emblem of the curse. 
Pots forth a paradise of flowers ; 

Labor, man's punishment, is nnnte 
To halcyon joys at sunset hours : 
h2 



Plague, (amine, earthquske, want, disease. 
Give birth to holiest charities. 



And Death himself, with all the ^ 
That hasten, yet prolong, his stroke, — 

Death brings with every pang repose. 
With every sigh ho' solves a yoke; 

Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 

Wring out the bitterness of life. 

Life, life, with all its burthens, dear ! 

Friendship is sweet. Love sweeter still; 
Who would forego a smile, a tear, 

One generous hope, one chastening ill I 
Home, kindred, country ! — these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 

But these have angels never known, 

Unvex'd felicity their lot; 
Their sea of glass before the throne. 

Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not ; 
Our tides, beneath the changing moon. 
Are soon appeased, — ^are troubled soon. 



Well, I will bear what all have borne. 
Live my few years, ami till my pltice; 

O'er old and young aflections mourn. 
Rent one by one from ray embrace, 

Till suffering ends, and I have lione 

With all delights beticath the sun. 

Whence came I ? — Memory cannot say ; 

V*' hat ara 1 ?— Knowledge will not show; 
Bound whither? — Ah! away, away, 

Far aa elcrnily can go : — 
Thy love to win, thy \%ralh to flee, 
O God ! Thyself mine helper be. 

nigiti^Rflby^QOgiC 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE OP IRELAND. 

WITH ANECDOTES OF SEVERAL LITERARY CHARACTERS. 



A wRiTia, who appeuv to be well acquainted with 
the subject, obeerves, in a recent number of the Dnb- 
Itn Univenity Magazine, that while 9yeiy gentleman's 
lioosa in England has its library, very few of the Irish 
fttBtiy p os se s s a doxen volumes. This fact— which 
may be partially referred to the indolent and beedleas 
kabits of the people— will explain, in a great degree, 
the reason why Ireland has never, at any period of 
her history, maintained a periodical press of higher 
importance than the newspapers of the day. The 
Irish, emphatically, are not a reading people— all the 
world knows that they are not a thinking people- 
yet, strange as it may seem, they are unquestionably 
a literary people. They possese an eitraoidinary ap- 
titude for letters — touch the surface of thinp with 
amazing rapidity— are either indifferent to, or incapa- 
ble of amassing details, but exhibit a remarkable fa- 
ealty for catching at principles, which their eloquence, 
wit, and invention enable them to employ, if not to 
the best advantage, at all events with surprising fa- 
cility, tact, and adroitness. The education d good 
habits is wanted in Ireland to make the people turn 
these peculiar trails to aooount The gentry are 
quite as reeklev in their own way as the peasantry. 
The knowledge they acquire in the rapid examination 
of every novelty that comee within their reach, instead 
ef being conoentMted and dedicated to the production 
ef useful results, is wasted apon the air. There are 
men, says an Arabian proverb, who, instead of keep- 
ing their perfumes in cotton, allow them to evaporate 
in open bottles. An incapacity ibr the regular divi- 
sion and cultivation of time, and ibr the continuous 
pofsuit of a settled object, render them at once vari* 
ous and capricious. And to ihiM distraction of pur- 
suits, and not to the want of ability, most be traced 
the failure of every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to establish, with success, that species of publi- 
cation which is known in this country under the ge- 
neral name of Periodical literature. 

The primary cause of this perpetual diversion of 
the public mind is, no doubt, to be found in the politi- 
cal circumstances of Ireland. Where there is an in- 
cessant warfare between religious sects and civil fac- 
tions, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
a dispassionate and constant audience for those calm 
and abstract pleasures that are calculated to carry us 
out of the immediate business of life. In a country 
BO much engrossed with daily feuds about passing af- 
fiurs, it is not very likely that literature could take 
loot; or that, if it did, it could long survive in so un- 
eongenial an atmosphere. But that is a view of the 
subject upon which we do not desire to enter here: — 
it is enough te indicate the influence which politics 
have exercised, without a single interval of relief, 
vpon the destiny of Iriih genius. With the exception 
ef a few treatises upon atteace, got up generally in 



the immediate vicinity of the University, an occaaional 
reprint of an old school-book, or an ardent pamphlet, 
theological or political, printed, published, and distri- 
buted at the author's expeiu^ we rarely hear of a 
new publication from one eW of the idand to the 
other. Original works of fiction seldom appear, and 
when they do, it is almost invariably under the sanc- 
tion of some London house ; so that, in fact, they can- 
not be said to belong to the Irish press. Men of ta- 
lent, finding no encouragement at home, naturally re- 
|Hur to the most profitable market A very large pro- 
portion of what is called English literature, is well 
known to be written by Irishmen. Some of the most 
striking papers in Blackwood are of Irish birth ; and 
it is only necessary to mention the names of Dr. Ma- 
ginn, of the Rev. Mr. Mahony (Father Prout,) of 
Croflon Croker, Lover, Croly, dec, to show to what an 
extent the talent of Ireland is rendered avfulable in 
our periodicals. Seven-eights of the reporters engaged 
upon the newspaper press of London are Iriahraen. 
This is natural enough. The nature of the reporUr's 
occupation, laborious as it is, appears to be admimUy 
adapted ibr men of an imaginative and restless tem- 
perament. It employs them intensely for a short time, 
drawing out in haste all tbe points of skill they pos- 
sess, and exercising their superficial vemtility in a 
vray that is well suited to their diseoraive habita. Tlie 
rest, and by tar the laiger portion of their tine, is open 
to the indulgence of idleness or pleasure; wluek is 
still more in eonfomiity with their tastes, and in con- 
sideration of which they are not nnwilling to com- 
pound for all that is irksome and toilsome in their da- 
ties. But we do not find them in any of the plodding 
professions, whero unremitting attention is indispensa- 
ble, and where industry and judgment are requisite 
for the attainment of eminence. 

The country that produced an Usher, (one of the 
most learned men of any age,) a Swift, a Sterne, a 
Goldsmith, a Sheridan, a Flood, a Gratun, a Ponsonby, 
a Curran— has never been able to support a magazine! 
A few magazines were attempted within the last fifty 
or sixty years ; but they exhausted the pockets of their 
projectors, and were speedily abandoned. We will 
glance at them for the purpose of showing the sort of 
materials of which those brief literary speculations 
were composed- 

The earliest of which we have been able to dis- 
cover any trace, is the «* Gentleman's Magazine." 
Such of our readers as may happen to have seen any 
of the old repositories, in which wonderfiil voyages, 
strange anecdotes about dogs and bears, curious facts 
in natural history, letters upon the powder tax, and 
** original peeiiy" are to be found, may form a tolem- 
bly correct notion of the contents of the ** Gentleman's 
Magazine." It iairly repreeented the fiotittooa Man- 
nen of the day, and was as vapid, aandUn, i 
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tl, md jcgmw m eoald be danrwL IM good-mtarad 
iitd«N VTOM delighted eferjr month with little m^ 

gn?ingiof Ladjr T , and mjr Lord 8 , hmking 

•t Moh olher through two eireleot intended to give 
tht efl«et of loeket-fiemet, their eyea rterisg out 
■tniffat forward withoat a lajr of thonght or emotion, 
dMir hair combed and pomatumed backt and their le- 
phr ftetnrei eihibitmg the moot plaeid tone of in- 
laiiy. Undemeadi the ambignoua couple waa printed 
awe lueh mysiarioai announcement, at "The Deli- 
ctte Intrigne^"— or more pipbablf, "The CoMciooi 
LoTMi!" Oeeaaionally the platao were Taried bjr 
the introdactiai of a new moilin pattern spread over 
a whole iheet, the interest of which waa ufloally 
baighiened bf aome anacdote about the ftahion, or an 
aBooant of the reeeptiai of a certain macarani at 
Mart The alender talea of Ioto tionbleB weie nn- 
■awua, and it was emtomarf to giye them a aort of 
aeandalooa tendency, by anppraaaing under initials, the 
nppaaad names ef the chief actors, in order that the 
andolooa and innoeant pnblic ought be led to belieye 
Aat tke ator^ waa true, and that the editor had deli- 
eatolf ooneealed the peiaonalities out ef respect ibr 
the aable peraono involred. All this, of conne, only 
SMiepaople naore onrioos, and, in proportion, inerses- 
ad the patroaMge ef this sly old periodioal. Then 
thsN were daate births, and marriages out of num- 
bw; news of the fleec, in a couple of lines heeded 
it hags oapilala, that engrossed more space than 
the iaieUtfaDoe they introduced; elaborate accooata 
«f atmet aeeideniB, printed in largo type,-*picking 
paeketa being at that time eonaidered one of the black 
alia; and eingular dieooverife in geology, mineralogy, 
y, whioh aeieneea were then and there 
[ to be alawat above the reach of the human 
The * Qentieman'a Bfagaaine" paaaed away 
like a ahainw noiaeltim and leaving no impraaaion 
haUnd. Hoaeloqgitltred weknownot;nQrdo we 
baUere, wnlaaa by aoddent aome eopiea may yet be 
kmd in Ae lumber rooma of ftmily houaea, that a 
nq^ copy ofthe work ie now in existence. 

The next anegiiine in order of time was a misoal- 
Iny entitled ^ Walker's Hibernian Magaiine,or Gom- 
peadiom of £nteitaining Knowledge." It is fiily years 
nnee this work flourished, and yet to this hour stray 
copiss of it are to be met with in auction rooms, and 
in private honsss; for, antiquated as it is in ahape, in 
sabatanoe, and in atyle, the Iriah people aeem to re- 
gard it with a aort of lingering pleeaure. it waa pub- 
liahed by the keeper of a lottery office, who, aa ap- 
paait by the following appropriate doggerel veraea, 
di^tensed alike the giAs of Fortune and the beauties 
of Literature. Thcee alanxas aflbrd a fair exemplar 
of the poetry which formed part of the staple of the 
work: — 

Not only Entertainment flows. 

In pleasing verae, ioatroctive Proae, 

But Wealth, from Fortune'a atore, 
Deeoenda to thoae who aeek them all. 
And Sat their friendly aueoour call 

At Walker'a lucky door. 



In vain ahall Envy euil eaeh i 
And lagtng Fury atrive to breek 

The anaen that ia found, 
Twixt sweet Amusement, and die ehana 
That eveiy generous Heart can warm 

In lull Ton Thousand Pound ! 

A string of these veraee ia atitched op with an ap- 
pendix to a volume of the magazine " for the year 
1787." The reader wUl not fail to obaerve with what 
consummate ingenuity Walker contrived lo make his 
two occnpationa aaaist each other; how the entertain- 
ment 18 blended with the wealth, and bow the *<aweet 
amoaement," which he takea it for granted the reader 
muat derive from his magazine, ia connected with the 
"ten thonaand pound," which ia to be the certain 
prize of the porchaaer of a ticket In thoae daya, pri- 
mitive aa the people were, they aeem to have had a 
very clear conception of the art of puffing ; and it is 
doubtful whether in later aod mure refined times, so 
palpable a method of forcing a sale either of books or 
of lottery ticketi, would have been attempted. 

An odd volume of Walker would be a treat to the 
lover of old magazines. It was 611ed with the usual 
varieties — crude suggeationa in materia medica-^-cases 
of hydrophobia (at a time when they used to smother 
the patient between two feather beds)— original anec- 
dotea, cway a, tranacending Theophrastua, upon ^hu- 
man character,-»propheciea. legends, epigrams, ana- 
grama, and acrostics. But the most remarkable, and, 
perhaps, the most valuable part of the work, consisted 
in occasioual criticisms on new works, with copiooi 
extracts, which lumish, on the whole, a tolembly aa- 
tisfoctory view of the state of literature in Irebnd at 
the close of the last centuiy. The results are ddI 
very flattering, but they prove that at that time a 
great number of books were published, and that these 
existed some encouragement, however alight, for th9 
labora of authors* This Act, taken in connexion with 
the domestic politics of the period, is worth considera- 
tion. We find that previously to the general agita* 
tion conaequent upon the American war, worka of fic- 
tion were frequently publiahed in Ireland, and aup- 
ported by a reapeetable reading population. With die* 
cuaskm, however, came diaaention; and, after nearly a 
century of tacit acquieacence in forma which neither 
of them undentood, the Catholic began to think that 
he waa cheated of hia righta by violated treaties and 
unredeemed pledges; and the Protestant to aaaert an 
aacendency which rendered the poaitive advantages 
of hia poaition at once invidious and inaecure. The 
doctrines proclaimed by the Americana, were rapidly 
apread aniongat the people ; popular writers compared 
the aituationa of America and Ireland in relation to 
the mother country, drawing deductiona favorable to 
the eatabliahment of notional independence ; and the 
whole frame of aociety waa aoon convulsed by civil 
fooda. England, alarmed at the growing diaaflection 
of the Irish, which was not wholly confined to the 
Catholics, but which was shared by some members of 
the Established Churchy and by aUnest all the Presby- 
to Bake ooocasiiciia. Th« Fna 
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Trade bad been already procured by the indefatigable 
peneverance of Grattan, and the elective franehiae 
waa now bestowed upon the Catholic populatien. 

Walker's Miscellany was, for iti day, a clever and 
spirited work. Its classification was not destitute of 
utility, and its subjects were various, exhibiting an 
amusing diversity of styles. Some of the writers 
emulated the well-poised, redundant, and aniithetical 
pomp of Johnson, which was then the fashion ; while 
others, straggling out of the mode, attempted new 
flights of the most fantastic description. The most 
curious trait in the magazine was the absence of a 
presiding mind and uniform manner. It was evidently 
working between two tides. It marks the period of 
a transition in the prevailing taste, without embody- 
ing the full spirit of the change. The poetical de- 
portment was, as it is in almost all magazines, the 
worst The Sylvias, and Delias, and Chloes, exhi- 
bited their usual tinsel and morbid finery in its co- 
lumns, and with the exception of a few extracts from 
the ribald and sarcastic muse of Peter Pindar, import- 
ed fresh from London, the rhyming comer was tho- 
longhty unreadable. The most popular division of 
the magazine was dedicated to legendary tales and 
romances, which appear to have formed its chief stock 
in trade. These pieces describe themselves: the hor- 
rors of the Radcliffe school, the mysteries, the profose 
euphuism of that delectable spring of wonders, were 
earned in them to the last point of extravagance. One 
of the most memorable of the fictions which were first 
given to the world in the pages of Walker's Magazine, 
was the Romance of the Pyrenees, which has since 
been published in four or five volumes. It was con- 
tinued for a series of years through the magazine, and 
actually prolonged its life beyond its natural term, in 
despite of a waning connexion, and many general 
causes of depression; until, at last, aAer an existence 
of twenty or thirty years, as fluctuating as the lottery 
itself, the readers of Walker's Miscellany suddenly 
Ibnnd their shares turn up blanks ! 

The demise of this pleasant old twaddler was fol- 
lowed by a magazme entitled the Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, which exhibited a hundred fold its claims to 
public patronage, and which lived only through two 
years. It was commenced in 1793, the year when 
some of the most oppressive parts of the Penal Code 
in reference to the Catholics were repealed. Pre- 
viously to that time, the office of the Roman Catholic 
priest was discharged under the terrors of the law ; 
Catholics were not allowed to hold property, nor to 
jXMsess educational foundations. It was a period of 
considerable excitement, but the Anthologia was esta- 
blished with a pledge of neutrality, which, however, 
at such a season it was almost impossible to fulfil. 
Accordingly we find incidental traces of a political 
tendency, which, with an instinct natural, perhaps, to 
genius in want of patronage, ran throughout in favor 
of the government. 

The Anthologia was a work of ability, and would 
have reflected credit upon a more accomplished and 
advanced age. It administered, of course, to the tiste 
of the day, against which it woald have been vain ta 
run counter, and surrendered a portion of its space to 



idle and frivolous matter; but it rescued many im- 
pertant antiquarian researches fl«m oblivion, and draw 
into its pages nearly all the available ability within 
the reach of ita influence. Some embellishmsnti 
which it presented to the public at intervals, attsil 
the advance that had then been made in the art of 
engraving in Ireknd, since sadly fallen away; whils 
its political pieces were selected, on the whole, with 
some care and judgment. One division of the work 
was dedicated tu the solution of mathematical pro- 
blems. Such a feature in a magazine now-a-dsys 
would weigh it down like lead ; but it must be re- 
membered that extraordinary advances have been 
made in that department of science since the time 
when the Anthologia flourished, and that people fasd 
not then such facilities of acquiring knowledge of thst 
kind as we possess. The principal contributor of the 
mathematical conundrums, was a gentleman who 
always printed hii name in full, Daniel O'Reanlon. 
He took the greatest delight in announcing himself to 
the public as the author of the mysterious papers filled 
with diagrams and profound calculations; and enlarged 
with commendable pride upon elabomte explanatkni 
of things, that to the vulgar were wondrous strange, 
but that every young gentleman ^f fifteen years of sgs 
could have elucidated quite as clearly as Mr. Daniel 
O'Reardon. Poor O'Reardon used to consider himmlf 
the first mathematician in Europe. He had a shsre 
in shortening the days of the Anthologia, which 
drooped under the weight of his solemn rodomonlads. 
But his glory was not lo be eclipsed by the death of 
the periodical through which he illuminated the 
world. He aiirvived it many years* to the ineflabie 
satiifaction of hia numerous pupils. O'Reardon'i 
employment was that of preparing students in the 
** mathematical line" to enter college. He genendly 
had the good fortune to obtain pujyla who had raooey 
to spend, who did not caro how they spent it, and who 
had no desin whatever to learn any thing. Tfaii 
exactly auited O'Reardon: he was a bon-vivant of the 
first water — ^not gay, not witty, not even mosiesl— 
but he could drink deeply, could listen conscientiowly. 
ei^joy any mischief that was going forward, provided 
he was allowed to get drunk, and he possessed the art 
of talking Uamey in perfection. His pupils^wild 
Irish roystering rogues— were enchanted with so Isx 
a master of the mathematics, and accordingly tbs 
evenings were usqally appointed for giving lessons, 
when O'Reardon might drink as much as he liked, 
and his tiites might learn as little as they thought fit- 
Had they taken O'Reardon of a rooming-— when his 
head was cloudy, and his humor dull— the vihole ba- 
siness would have been a mere waste of time ; for, in 
fact, the bibulous O'Reardon knew nothing mere of 
molheroatics ihar* ita bare forms. To be sure it was a 
waste of time as it waa. but as the night advanced. 
O'Reardon could make the most of what he did know, 
talk thick and loiul, expatiate grandiloquently upon 
single phrases, and confound the arch pupils so admi- 
rably, that they felt a sort of wicked pleasure in pay- 
ing him for getting up so much fun. When ho once 
foil into a mood of talking, it was impossible to stop 
him; then it was that the inward vanity of the teacher 
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broke oat ; Umii it was thtt, with a rich Irnh brogue 
which coofMoatcd all the parti of speech with the 
noBt ooofuaiDg rapidity, be was wont to avert that no 
■HUD in tlie Britjah domioiona spoke sach *' pure, yer- 
naeolar English;" and then, too, it was that he would 
propose to his schohirs to teach them Latin, in addi- 
tion to the mathematics, premising that he knew all 
its depth as intimately as his mother tongue. This 
was 0*Reardon's favorite sobject when he became 
'vsiy obtuse over his liquor: and on such occasions he 
WIS in the habit of illustrating his knowledge of Latin, 
by the following familiar quotation, which he gave 
with a rich flood of voice, and a sinister twinkle of 
the eye that cannet be made intelligible in descrip- 
tbn: ** And Horace said to his mother, Do you drink 
ponchf ' ** No, toy son,'* said she, *' nemo mortalium 
emnbus Honu» caput!" We give this literally as it 
wsB rendered byO'Reaidon. Foor fellow! his end 
ms like his life— he went out in the same state of 
■ental oblivion in which it was his glory to live! 

But there were other contributori to the Anthologia 
who have since acquired a wider fame than our 
Ihifity mathematician. It is worth recording, that the 
Amhologia Hibemica first introduced to the public 
two poets, one of whom at least will survive as long 
asoor langvage is spoken or read. Those poets were 
Dermody and Moore. The fint verses that are known 
to have been published by Moore, appeared in the 
Anthologia, and are, no doubt, some of the earliest he 
ever wrote. As there is always attached to such re* 
liqaes a greater or lesser amount of curiosity, we will 
present the lines to our readeia eiactly as we find 
them in the pages of the Magaxine, with the note, in- 
troduciory and deprecatory, to the editor. 

"TO THE K0ITOa OP THE ANTHOLOGIA BIBERNICA. 

" Aungier ttrwet, S^ 11, 1793. 
** Sir, — ^If the following attempt of a youthful muse 
•eem worthy of a place in your Magazine, by inserting 
^m yon will much oblige a constant reader. 

"Th— M— s M EE." 

TO ZELFA, 

ON BEE CHAEGINO THE AUTHOR WITH WEITING 
TOO MUCH ON LOVE. 

Tis true my muse to love inclines. 

And wreatbi of Cypria's myrtle twines; 

Quits all aspiring, lofty views. 

And chants what JNature's gifts infuse ; 

Timid to try the * mountain's height. 

Beneath she slays, retired from sight; 

Careleas, culling omoroos flowers. 

Or quaffing mirih in BacGhus' bowers. 

When first she raised her simplest lays 

In Cupid's neverceasing praise. 

The god a faithful promiBC gave — 

That never should she feel love's strings. 

Never to burning passion be a slave, 

But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings. 



* Parnassus. 



The argunent, it must be confessed, is not veiy 
satislacioiy ; but the tone of this little poem, and ill 
epigrammatic termination, indicate the chamcter of 
the writer's genius, subsequently developed in mora 
ambitious and brilliant displays. To this piece was 
added the foltowing .*-- 

PASTORAL BALLAD. 
Ah, Celia! when wilt thou be kind? 

When pity my tears and complaint! 
To mercy, my fair! be inclined. 

For mercy belongs to the saint 

Oh! dart not disdain from thine eye? 

Propitiously smile on my love! 
No more let me heave the sad sigh. 

But all caroa from my bosom remove! 

My gardens are crowded with flowers. 
My vines are all loaded with grapes; 

Nature sports in my fountains and bowen,. 
And assumes her most beautiful shapea. 

The shepherds admir« my lays. 

When I pipe they all flock to my song ; 

They deck me with laurol and bays, 
And list to me all the day long. 

But their laurels and praises are vain. 
They've no joy or delight for me now. 

For Celia despises the strain. 

And that withers the wreath on my brow. 

Then, adieu! ye gay shepherds and maidsl 
rU hie to the woods and the grovca; 

There complain in the thicket's dark shades. 
And chaunt the sad tale of my lovea! 

That the young poet's head, when he was writiiic 
this pastoral, was filled with Shenstone, whoee very 
words, as well as rhythm, he echoes in this artificial 
strain, is apparent enough ; but poets are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the source from whence young poets first 
derive their inspiration. Moore was a boy when he 
wrote these verses ; but in seven years afterwards he 
produced his translation of Anacreon, which was the 
foundation of his fame. The address which he gives 
in his note to the editor, will remind the reader of his 
well-known answer to the Prince Regent's question, 
whether he belonged to a certain ancient family of 
his name, residing in Ireland. **No," replied the 
poet, ''my father kept a grocer's shop in Aungier 
street, Dublin !" That reply loat him the favor of 
the prince, and threw him into an opposition that pro- 
duced those withering satires, in which his royal 
highness's name will be transmitted to all posterity. 

Dermody's history is one of the most melancholy in 
the whole range of literary biography. Ho was rather 
in advance of Moore, and had he possessed as much 
respect for the dignity of the poetical character, he 
might have, perhaps successfully, contested wiih his 
contemporary the honor of being regarded as the bard 
of his country. But Dermody, suddenly noticed by 
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tii« gMit, «ad nifod from povortf to high and flatter- 
ing aMooittUoni) was unable to keep his dasljng poei- 
tiea. Hii-miDd ooNiauily reverted to the original 
BftaanDesB of hie condition. Nature bad made him a 
poet, but cireurastancee degraded him into a profligate 
of the lowest grade. His life was filled to overflow- 
ing with miseries of his own creation. As the stoij 
rims, hi^ abilities were discovered by accident One 
day» a gentleman, whose name has escaped us, was 
taming over the leaves of an old volume at a book- 
stand in the vicinity of the Four Courts, in Dublin, 
vrhen his attention was attracted by a squalid boy in 
the ragged dress of a peasant, standing close beside 
him, devouring in silent ahitraciion the contents of a 
mutilated Greek Homer. The circumstance naturally 
eicited curiosity, and produced inquiries, which led 
to the discovery that, with the powerful impetus ef 
genius struggling against obstacles, the wretched- 
looking boy had abandoned his native village, desti- 
tute of friends and means, in seek books and mankind 
in the natiopolis. Fortunately, the gentleman was a 
patron of letters* and a man of infloenoe : he under- 
took to advance the fortunes of the stranger, and 
through his means Demody, whom the reader will 
have reoogniisd in the ragged urchin, was introduced 
to the Countess of Moira, who continued to patronize 
him until he exhaasted her patience by his irreclaim- 
able vices. At first, his professions of gratitude were 
boundleas, and his numerous odes of devotion to the 
countess which appeared in the Anthologia, attested 
the enthusiasm of his feelings. But kindness was 
lavished upon him in vain. He wasted the gifts of _ 
his benefiictress in the haunts of depravity. On one 
day car se n d by the virtuous and the noblb, be vras to 
be fbund on the next in the dens of the licentious and 
the oatcasl. Many attempts were made to redeem 
him, but without success. At length, be enlisted in a 
marching regiment, when his friends again interfered, 
and purchased him a commimion: the restraints of a 
military life, however, did no^ suit him ; he sold out, 
oame to London, and published a volume of poems, 
but the fate of Chatterton awaited him. Pressed by 
the extremity ef want, he subsisted for some time upon 
tbe bounty of the charitable; but their interest in him 
was soon wearied out Homelea and in despair, 
with a volume of Hudibras in his pocket, he wandered 
inio the village of Lewisham, where he took up his 
abode at a poor ale-house. As long as his host per- 
mitted him, he lived there ; but the sympathy of the 
landlord did not last long, and poor Dermody was 
driven forth to die upon the highway. His spirit, un- 
broken by these accumulated misfortunes, still sus- 
tained him, and in a mood of morbid resignation, he 
possessed himself of an unclaimed and untenanted 
niin on Sydenham Common, that aflbrded him one room 
dilapidated and roofless. Some passing stranger dis- 
oevered him in this forlorn situation, and communi- 
cated the fact to Sir J. B. Brugess, who was then, we 
believe, the President of the Literary Fund Society. 
That gentleman immediately hastened to his relief, 
nnd when he entered the wretched apartment, he 
immd Dermody seated on a stone which he had^dng- 
fad into a oomar iar shelter, with his book in his 



hand, and gh^stly famine in his eyes. To the fiist 
question that was put to him, he replied, holding up 
Hudibras, " See, sir, 1 am merry to the last!*' Jie 
was speedily removed to a oomfbrlable inn ; but it 
was too late, his frame was wasted by long suflbring, 
and death was close at hand. He expiiefl in a few 
hours, and his remains were conveyed to the village 
church, where a marble slab, inscribed with a few ef 
his own verses, points out the spot where he sleeps. 

Tbe poems of Dermody are remarkable fer an 
eastern gorgeousness of imagination ; they are full af 
exuberant feeling, rich images, and a profuse display 
of critical eccentricities. It is diflkult to predicate 
from what he did, what he might have done, had his 
taste been corrected by time and obaervataoa; but he 
poaseased, in a remarkable degree, %ome of the de- 
ments of poelryw-a fertile fency, a rapid inventioii, 
and an extraordinary descriptive powar, if not a daep 
sense of the qualitiea of beauty. 

We ought not, perhaps, to omit feam this annmsm' 
tion of Irish pablioations, a strange periodical libel 
that was printed in Dablin fer many yean, during the 
worst periods of insurrection, entitled "Tbe Iriih 
Magazine." It vras edited, and written, by a Mr. 
Walter Cox, who endured in turn, aa the lewaid ef 
his daring violations of truth and deeeney, the popu- 
lar punishments of fine, incarceration, and pilloiy. 
His monkey glee and truculent satire oould not be 
restrained by the terrora of the law; and, in despite of 
repeated penalties and imprisonments, he continued la 
etch coarse caricatures upon the anthoritias, and is 
pour forth vulfav ribaldry against men in power whp 
happened to fall under his diapleaaara. His magSr 
zine, however, finally ceased ( it was aaid that his 
silence was purchased by an annuity of 20(K.,on cod- 
diton that he would leave the oouotry. The worthy * 
scribbler came to America, but not meeting with 
success, returned to his native eity, where, afker a 
feint struggle to establish another two-penny lampoon, 
he died in obscurity. 

The magazines that remain to be noted, may be 
dismissed briefly. Of thuse tbe Examiner was most 
distinguished for the spirit with which it was con- 
ducted: but its career was short Its projecten could 
not make head against the indifference of the public, 
and aAer a few numbers, abandoned their ill-repaid 
labors. 

The Dublin Magazine was originated by some 
young st^fdents of Trinity College. It wanted solidity, 
and a general purpose; there was but little talent, and 
less skill displayed in its pages ; and it was too evi- 
dently the work of inexperienced hands to exercise 
an influence over the reading world. It was memo- 
rable only as being the work through which the un- 
fortunate Bertridge Clarke was made known. That 
early genius ceotributed largely to this periodical. 
The wildness of his imagination was not more re- 
markable than the teeming fertility of his mind. He 
wrote verse with steam-engine velocity; verse, too, in 
which there was high promise of excellence which 
he did not live to achieve. His tragedy of Ramiro, 
produced with some success on the Dublin stage, af- 
forded a feir specimen of his po wen and of his feulti. 
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It was replete with fantaitic images, thrown out in 
•och rapid nicceaBion» that the apectator was loet at 
Doch iD the mazea of the deaign as in wonder at the 
spparently inexhaustible resoarces of the writer. This 
was the besetting sin of Bertridge Clarke's poeras. He 
makes one of his characters, after receiving his death 
wound, deliver a long apostrophe to the beauties of 
Dstore, and expire in a cloud of metaphor. Clarke 
was to the full as panionate and luxurioiw in his 
IttUis (as £» as carcumstancea permitted him) as in 
hii poetry. He used to sleep during the summer 
months in an Indian hammock, and revel through 
half ihe night talking the most extravagant nonsense 
aiwut the poets that could well be oonceived. Dublin 
wai too confined^ a sphere fi>r a spirit so^ ardent, and 
he tried tbo moia aunbitious field of Loiidon, where 
he bioaght oat a tragedy, not less wild than Raniro, 
bat which atill pvniised that, when he had tamed the 
eioems of his muse, he might acoompUah aomething 
wsrthy of parpetoity. To him the Umdon public are 
iadebled Ibr that small scrap of pby-bill criticism, 
sailed the ThMtrical Observer, the plan of whieh was 
originaled in Dublin, where it had an extraordinary 
aale, by a Mr. Johnstone. But, although it was' a no- 
vdiylbat excited some intereaton its first appearance, 
ti did Dol repay the tionble of ita production, and was 
givea v^ Seme bumble hanger<m of the theatres 



has since resumed the design, and the penny sheet 
still, we believe, continues to be issued. 

The last of the expired magasines was the Dahlia 
Inquisitor — a quiet, pleasant miscellany, aiming chiefly 
to fill its hour with agreeable literature. It lived 
through one single year-^its young conductors find- 
ing in other spheres a more ambitious employment ibr 
tlieir pens. There was another attempted in Cork, 
called *' Bolstec's Magazine," hut it htsted only a few 
months. There was some literary talent displayed in 
iu pages ; but no skill. Its subjects were jposs^, andl 
it wanted the necessary apirit of activity to carry it 
Ibrward to success. 

We must not conclude without a refennoe to th* 
Dublin University Magazine, the soccessor of thoaa 
vaniahed peiiodieala, a work of great ability, whteh 
deservedly ranks amongst the first prodnotioDe of ila 
dws of the present day. It would he niQast to the 
talent with which it is conducted, not to observe that 
it promises to redeem Ireland from the ohaigaof htmg 
either unable or unwilling to sustain her pertiaa tf 
the periodical litemture of Enropew 

The Dublin PeI^ly Jooinal is conducted with con- 
siderable taot, and several well-written aiticleB ava 
contained in its pages; hot it is too oonfiMsedly an 
imitation of the London Penny Magaxine to 
any credit on the Ulsreture of the country. 



THAT BURlfcD VOICE 



BY MI88 C. B. WATinMAN. 



That buried voice is with me still, 

Tho* silent long ago, 
It whispers to me from the rill. 

Where sparkling waters flow ; 
It murmurs thro* the silent woods. 

In many a gentle moan. 
And tells me, in ray solitude, 

I am not all alone ; 
In many an echo sighing near, 
That buried voice comes on mine ear. 



That buried voice, when all is hush'd 

In soft repose around, 
llreaihea thro' some flow'r the winds have crosh'd, 

Too early to the ground. 
1 hear it, as the breezes wave 

The tall and slender grass, • 

For o'er thy sad and lonely grave, 

Thoa« summer breezes pass. 
And they have linger*d by thy moiiiid. 
To hriiig me back )ts buried aooad. 



That buried voicoy— in lighted halls 

Where music weaves her speD, 
Breathes to me thro' iU dying falls. 

Like some sad heart's farewelL 
I hear it in the giddy throng. 

When youth and beauty meet. 
To carol some remember'd soag 

Thy tones have made so sweet ; 
And in their soft and gentle strain, 
I hear that buried voice again. 



That buried voice^-there'a not a breeze 

But wafta it to mine ear. 
There's not a mnrmur thro' the trees, 

But that soft tone I hear. 
It twines round roe its blessed spell. 

To lead roe where thou art. 
To follow where the angela dwell. 

This music of my heart ; 
To where my aonl shall yet rejoio^ 
In amctrt with that btiried Toioi^OOglC 
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THE RAVEN'S RAVEL 



The raven the croaked as she aat at bcr roeal^SooTHtT. 
Croak, croak, croak !— ARisToniAHts. 



In iho midst of one of the most beautiful vales in 
the west of England stands a small country-town, 
called by popular consent or traditionary custom Gray- 
stone ; a corruption (so it has been surmised by some 
of the more learned antiquarians of the place) of its 
original, if not appropriate name of Gravestone. And 
here 1 may as well inform the topographical inquirer 
that no search, however diligent, will enable him to 
discern the town in question defined npon any map 
of England and Wales with which I am acquainted. 
He must, accordingly^ take my word for it that such 
a town does exist ; and must be constrained also to 
believe that the characters which I am now about to 
introduce to bib notice, enjoy an actual individuality 
and existence apart from that ** many-coloured life/' 
which the vraiaemblance of fiction ia sometimes sup- 
posed to confer. 

Not far from the town-ball, contiguous likewise to 

the market-place, and the comer house of street, 

(this last particular must remain a secret.) liv%d, or 
rather was not yet dead, Mr. Simon Raven, the under- 
taker. Mr. Raven had at one time superadded to the 
post-mortem branch the more lively avocations of 
anetioneer and appraiser ; but whether he had ' met 
with small encouragement in these minor branches, 
or to speak figuratively, twigs of profession, or whether 
(which is more likely) his genius led hire to prefer the 
former to the entire exclusion of the other two, 1 
cannot satisfactorily determine ; certain, however, it 
is, that at the time of which I now treat, Mr. Raven 
was solely, and I may also add souUy and bodily, an 
undertaker. 

It was Mrs. Raven's delight, habited in a black 
velvet cloak (a pall in former days,) every morning to- 
descend her door-steps (two obliterated gravestones, a 
present from the sexton,) and to go forth with the 
humane intention of visiting the sick. She had ac- 
quired, by dint of incessant practice, a wonderful skill 
in the closing of eyes, and the folding together of 
shutters; and " coming events cost their shadows be- 
fore" 80 distinctly to the vision of Mrs. Raven, that 
she would often bespeak the mutes, and hoist the 
funeral feathers, before the breath was out of her 
friends' bodies. 

This worthy couple delighted (but the ir joy was of 
a grave and solemn character) in the existence of a 
daughter, Miss Niobe Raven. This young lady par- 
took largely of the mournful merits of her respected 
parents. Her reading was choice, and her accustomed 
resort was the church-porch. Here she would pore 
over the exhilarating pages of Drelincourt, Sherlock, 
Hervey, Mrs. Rowe, and Dr. Dodd ; and sometimes, to 
interpotio a little ease, she would solace her soul v^ith 
the lighter effusions of poetry. It need scarcely be 



added, that Dr- Young's « Night Thoughts," and 
Blair's " Grave/' obtained and secured her preference. 

** Passing well, 

She loved the passing belL" 

and her favourite moaicoil perfomance wai the Dead 
March in Saul. 

But one thing was calculated to encourage tha 
growth of this melancholy dispoaition. Miss Niobe 
Raven, for a much greater length of time than sbc 
could have anticipated, had been floundering in the 
unpleasant slough of celibacy. She had long wished 
to obtain a settlement in the parish, or neigfaboihood, 
or indeed anywhere ; but it so happened no one came 
forward to win or to wear her. No one would stick 
this branch of cypress in his bosom. Young Mangel 
Wurzel the farmer, indeed, some yean before, hsd 
bethought him that the churchyard waa a field out of 
which Mr. Simon Raven had probably reaped more 
profitable crops than his father had been enabled to 
do from his own acres ; but, like a diacreet shepherd, 
he had never ventured to go beyond aheep'a-eyes in 
his attentions to Miss Niobe Raven. Midge, the mag- 
nanimous but minute barber, as he atrutted from chin 
to chin, like a self-satisfied bantam, with a fine comb 
stuck upon his head, had sometimes lingered on hiti' 
way to exchange compliments with her ; nay, he had 
once presented her with a silver-wire tooth-brush and 
a many-colored wash-ball ,* but from this time forth 
he never would speak word. Neither by sign, look, 
or gesture had he even hinted a wiah to eetablish her 
as Mrs. Midge. Something, therefore, muat be dose, 
and Miss Niobe Raven had concocted a cunning plan. 
She had too long toiled to obtain a husband by fiiir 
means—she must now endeavor to catch one in her 
toils. Let us relate the sequel. 

Mr. Narcissus Nonsnch, the linendraper, lived ex- 
actly opposite the evil-boding abode of the Ravens. 
No vulgar swain was Mr. Narcissus Nonsuch. 'So 
person in town carried his head higher than he — and 
yet he was but a yard and a half high by his own 
measure, and some were base enough to say it wanted 
an inch. Neat to a fault, he had no oilier. When he 
stood at his door betimes, alternately rubbing his chin 
and his hand«t, one might have surmised that he was 
merely scenting the morning air; not ao, he wus saga- 
cious of his quarry from ofer. The tyrant cusiloin 
usually kept him in doors during the day; hot there 
was one parficular pane at the shop-window end of his 
counter, through which he occasionally stole a glimpse 
at the on-goings of the neighbourhood. Through thi« 
counter-pane (for so it must be called) he contrived to 
behold the world ; being himself as securely hidden 
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at IbOQf h he wera shroad«d by the bUmkel of the 
dark. From all the world, I my, was he effectoalljr 
•hiouded— except from one Individ aal in it Mies 
Niobe Raven had long caa| her lynx, or rather linka, 
ngards upon him, for her glancee were so many liolu, 
ereatiog a stroog chain of interest, which irresistibly 
drew her towards him; but. which, as yet, had not 
succeeded in drawing him towards her. That mourn- 
ful person bad long mused over his many advantageous 
requisites, considered as a connubial votary; she with 
SBsd earnestness contemplated his desirable qualities; 
ehe desiderated his stock in trade, lease, and fixtures; 
in a word-— 

I 
" Melaocholy aaarked him for her own." 

It WW a fine evening. Dowlas, the corpulent ap- 
pientice, was preparing to shut up shop, and his mav 
tsr had retired into the back parlor, to relax his mind 
tAu the laborious avocations uf the day. At this 
moment he was engaged in amiable sport with a puppy 
of s pug-do^, which had been recently presented to 
him as a mark of friendship and esteem, and which 
stroDgly resembled a Bath brick, running about ou 
four knife-handles. Thus amiably and innocently 
employed, Mr. Nareisans Nonsuch was not precisely 
in a situation to heed the first interruption of his assis^ 
aot, who tendered him a letter, which had been just 
delivered tato the shop; but the whitey-brown parcel 
of Gsninity commencing a headlong assaalt upon the 
protruded leg of the apprentice, recalled his owner to 
the oonKiousoesB that there was another presence in 



"Any answer required, Dowlas T 

** None, air. Air. Stoat's clerk left it on the counter, 
and I saw him afterwards call over the way — ^at 
Ksvens." 

"Oh! very well." 

Left to himself, Nonsuch broke open the letter, with 
the air of one who is about to peruse the various 
items of a profitable order : instead of which he read 
as follows : — 

**Sir — I am instructed by my client, Mr. Simon 
Raven, to aoquaint you, that unless you instantly fulfil 
your engagements with Miss Niobe Haven, proceed- 
ings will be commenced against you. 

** I remain your obedient servant, 

"Cayman Stoat.". 

It may be unneceaaary to state that this epistle 
acted aa an aperient upon the linen-draper's mouth 
aad eyes ; indeed, so marvellously were they extended 
by wonder, that his face for the time lost that signifi- 
cant sagacity of expression which some have been 
pleased to ascribe to it His first impulse, however, 
when reason was partially restored to him, was to 
re-pemae the document which, in the first instanee, 
had 80 strangely discomposed his equanimity; and now 
he became toased about in a sea of doubts and fears, 
oat of which he emerged with a wet skin (ibr he was 
now perspiring copiously,) to wander in a mazy laby- 
linth of ooigectuie. What oould this letter mean f— 



what engagements had he ever oootraeted with Miai 
Niobe Raven? What proceedings were to be had 
againat him in consequence of his non-fulfilment of thia 
mysterious contraft t Oh ! it was a joke— a pleasant 
deceit practised upon him — a funny thing, contrived 
by thai arch wag Raven, and that rum fellow Stoat 
But soft! — Raven was anything but an arch wag, and 
not the least like a rum fellow was Stoat. Conscience 
came to his aid at this juni'ture ; a powerful auxiliary 
at all times, bat particularly efficient as an agent to 
smooth down the raffled soul of Nonsuch at the pre- 
sent moment. '* Never!" and he arose with dignity; 
** never in thought, word, or deed, have 1 trifled with 
the peace of Miss Raven ; never have I gone about to 
blight the happiness of that young lady." 

Nonsuch was soothed and somewhat aflected by the 
speech he had just concluded ; and, taking his hat, he 
proceeded through the passage to the private door. 
** I will see Stoat, instantly, at all events," said he> 
'* and learn what .this letter means." 

The fresh air slightly cooled his feverish gills, wh 
standing for a moment at the door, he socked in a 
draught of the salubrious element ; and now he went 
his way, towards the residence of the attorney, with a 
studied and diflicult steadiness, as of a conscious dranb- 
ard, purposely avoiding a glance at the opposite win- 
dow, where he felt assured two evil eyes were em- 
ployed in taking his likeness in one minute upon their 
several retinas, it vras, as I have said, a fine evening, 
and donbtlem the genial influence of the air and sky 
contributed to calm his inward perturbation ; and by 
the time he had reached the field, which it was ne- 
cessary to cross ere he might arrive at Stoat's door, a 
sentiment of tranquil peace was glowing in the bosom 
of Nonsuch. 

It was a pretty paddock, over the sward of which 
he was now hastening ; and yet at, times he lingered — 
for the scene invited admiration. A few cowa were 
picturesquely grouped in reclining attitudes, makings 
as it were, side faces as they ruminated ^ — standing 
silently at right angles, the head of one resting over 
the neck of the other, were two horses, looking like 
one clothes-horse ; and by the side of the hedge, on 
which clean linen had been laid to bleach, a skittish 
foal played his prenks-*-like an emancipated washing- 
stool overjoyed at the conclusion of its laborious duties. 

•* Innocent beasts!" exclaimed Nonsuch, with emo- 
tion, <* how happy ye appear! — and is there then no 
happiness for me f Oh ! yes, yea — " and as he strode 
over the stile and sprang into the road, another " yea" 
was jerked from his bosom—'* I will imon put this 
little matter to rights." 

" Good evening, Mr. Stoat," said the linen-dnper, 
entering the private office of the attorney, who appear- 
ed deeply engaged in letter- writing. " What do you 
mean by this?" and he handed him the note , — ** 'tWM 
an absurd joke — indeed it was. Ha! ha! youll get no 
six-and-eight-pence for this, Stoat— no go, my old boy V' 

** You may call it an absurd joke, Mr. Nonsoch, if 
you please ; but I am afraid you won't find it one," 
said the lawyer solemnly; ** but I would much rethar 
be referred to your legal adviser: we can settle the 
businem much better between ounelves." 
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'* What do you mean V* faltered Nonsuch. 

"We have the moet inoDOteatible evidence," re- 
turned Stoat, '* the most conclusive evidence, that you 
have gone so far in your attentions to Miss Raven, as 
to be unable to recede without renderinf? ample com- 
pensation/' 

^'What do you mean?" reiterated Narcissus. '*What 
<2oyou mean?" and he sunk into a chair; "oh! tell 
me— how is this? what is it? how can it be?" 

** The damages are laid at five thousand pounds," 
said the relentless lawyer; "young men should be 
discreet, Mr. Nonsuch— but now 1 fear it is too late^" 

There was an awful sincerity in ihe tones of Stoat, 
that fell like conviction authenticated upon the ears 
of the linen^raper. 

" Ha !" he eiclairoed, witli the vague vacancy of a 
lunatic ; " very good ! Five thousand pounds! ha ! ha ! 
but tell me " 

" You are not in a situation," interrupted Stoat, " to 
, listen to reason at the present moment. Who is your 
solicitor ?" 

" Ferret— Ferret— " said Nonsuch, waving his hand. 
" Ferret of Street End." 

" We will consult together," cried Stoat, opening 
the door. " Good evening, Mr. Nonsuch." 

" Good evening," said the other, and he departed 
with a mechanical motion worthy of an automaton. 

A very different aspect did nature present to the 
linen-draper, as he sneaked over the paddock, which, 
but a few minutes ago, had called forth the finer 
feelings of his nature. The cows were evidently 
making grimaces in ridicule of his forlorn plight ; the 
two horses stared at him intently, as though about to 
burst into horse-laughs ; and the foal, as he approached 
kicked up its long, straight hiud-legs with an air of 
unfeeling contempt. 

" That foal is a ibol," muttered Nonsuch, with bitter 
empiiasis. " But, oh ! what a conspiracy is now 
brought to maturity — let me, however, meet it like a 
man." 

Thus saying, he deviated into a kind of canter, and 
by these means soon brought himself to tlio door oi' 
Raven's house. 

" Are Mr. Raven, Mrs. Raveo, and Mits Raven 
within 7" demanded Nonsuch, with astonishing firm- 
ness of utterance. 

" They are, Mr. Nonsuch," said the servant ; " will 
you walk in ?" 

" 1 will," cried Narcissus, and he sprang upon the 
mat; " conduct me to them instantly." 

The servant tapped at the parlor-door; and, pre- 
sently, a confused sound of voices broke upon the 
linen-draper's ear. 

" Bid Mr. Nonsuch to come in." 

With a polpitaiing heart and a low bow did Non- 
such attend their suraraooi. 

" Oh I sir," said Mrs. Raven, with a distant air, " we 
have been expecting you for some time^-^But, Niobe, 
my child," ond she turned towards her daughter, 
" what is the matter ? I have to beg you will com- 
pose yourself." 

Miss Niobe projected her hand deprecatingly to- 
wards her mother. ' 
t 



" No— no— I can never more be happy," she sobbed, 
as she buried her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 
" Oh! it is too much — ^too much indeed !" 

^ Retire, my love, retire," urged the mother, with 
the face of an affectionate shark. — ** Yon lee, Mr. 
Nonsuch'—" and she turned towards our hero, " how 
tremblingly sensitive the poor girl is!- Take your 
shroud with you into the drawing-room— -you osa 
finish it there." 

Nonsuch turned an oblique eye upon her as sfas 
retired. 

" Horrible goule !" he muttered ; " take your shroud 
into the drawing-room, and finish ii there! Would 
■he could betake herself in her shroud to the drawing- 
room of death, there to be finished — unholy cannibsl !" 

" We are making shrouds, Mr. Nonsuch," said Mn. 
Raven, with a simper ; *' we have several funerals oo 
hand, and business must be attended to, you know; 
will you excuse me for a fow minutes ? Mr. Rsvea 
will attend you directly." 

"Certainly — certainly," exclaimed Nonsuch; snd 
as he watched the diligent needle of Mrs. Raven, ply- 
ing at the ghastly head-gear of the deceased unknown, 
and heard the monotonous ticking of coffin-naib from 
the back^shop, a superstitious horror pervaded bis 
frame. But the entrance of Raven dissipated in some 
measure this unmanly weakness. 

" Well, Mr. Nonsuch, you are come at last," said 
Raven, with a cavernous croak ; " but you look ill." 

"I am ill— very ill," cried Nonsuch; "my mind 
has been harassed by a letter 1 have received." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Raven, " yon are very ill, a» 
you ?" and he gazed upon the other with a silent in- 
tensity of speculative expression, as though he were 
calculating how many square feet of oak, and bow 
many gross of nails wonid be sufficient to furnish forth 
a genteel eternity packing-caw for his victim; — "yon 
may well be ill, considering bow you have treated onr 
poor Niobe." 

" Indeed be may," sighed Mm. Raven, crimping 
the border of the deadly night-cap she bad then in 
hand. 

" How 1 have treated your poor Niobe!" cried Nsr- 
cissus, starting up. " What the devil— I beg psrdon 
-what the deuce do you mean ? — I have psid her no 
attentions— don't wish to do so— don't like hei^-i^WJ i 
have her." 

"Oh! you won't- won't you?" said Raven, approec**- 
ing with a malignant grin — *' but you shall have her 
— we will make you have her — you must have her. 

»' I'll be d— d if I do !" said Nonsuch, between hii 
teeth, buttoning his breeches-po<:keU with the air « 
one who will not be over-reached. 

" And I'll be d— d if you don't!" retorted Raven, 
bearing away the now completed shroud towards the 
door. , 

"Fie! fie! gentlemen." interposed Mrs. Reven^ 

"Mr. Nonsuch, compose yourself- — Mr. Raven ^^ 
mon, my dear, be calm— for mercy's sake, be calm- 

« What does it all mean ?" cried Nonsuch. " Baven, 
eome back— explain, explain !" • ^ . ^ 

" The short and the long of it is,"*8aid '^^•"V j^ 
you must marry my daughter, or let the law 
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•we have your own letters agaJjiit yon-^MT- 



'* AfieGtienate and tender letten," interrupted Mtb. 
Raven. 

"Aflectionate— tender letters !** and Noniuchsteg. 
gered towarda the door; '* letters !*' — he repeated, 
while hiB eyee rolled about their aocketa with raelos> 
diamaticrapidltf-^vile counteHeiti— baaeforgeriea.^ — 
Bat Feiret ahall tee to this, depend upon it." 

** I thoofhtbe'd say as much/* said Raven, address, 
ing his wile-— ^' but let him prove it if he can." 

* It is a vile world, Mr. Raven ; and Mr. Narcissus 
NoDsneh is as bad as the rest," remarked the wife. 

" Well, air, we have nothing more to say to you," 
nnuned Raven, pointing to the door-^" we have these 
Iftteis agaimt yoo — we have you in black and white 
—good evening." 

"Ok, very well," said Nonsneh, with affected stoi- 
cim; and, muttering some unintelligible announce- 
ment respecting Ferret, he retired from the house, 
csrryiog over the way a burden of anguish, such as 
the most brawny martyr must necessarily have totter- 
ed under. 

Once more within the silent secrecy of his little 
back parlor, did Nonsuch con over the eventful pro- 
ceedings of this unfortunate evening. 

''To what have I been destined by a cruel and 
nercLlen fate !" he apostrophized--" they aay, the 
JUvens fay, that they have got letters against me; they 
have taken out letters patent, as it were, for the pur- 
poie of making me their peculiar property — they have 
me in black and white — the Ravena say they have me 
io Uack and white— Ha ! ha! a magpie between three 
nvens — a precious chance of comiog off* with good 
oolorB.->But, hilloah ! who's there ?" 

The door opened, and a bead made its appearance. 
** Are you alone V inquired its possessor, as the rest 
of his person made itself visible in the parlor. He 
was a short stout man, in a huge neckcloth and whia- 
keis, with large calves upon very short legs, and small 
feet, like flat-irons, stuck at the end of them. It was 
Captain Trigger. * 

" Come to have a rubber at cribbage with you," 
said he. ** But what's the matter ?-— you look ill." 

Nonsuch gazed earnestly at his visiter. ** No, no; 
Vm Dot ill," be replied ; " but there's something here,*' 
And he placed his finger upon the centre button of his 
Valencia waistcoat. 

"Take Brandreth's pills," cried the other, hand- 
ing down the cribbage-boanl from the mantel^piece ; 
** they'll set you to rights, I warrant you." 

"Throw physic to the dogs .'"said Nonsuch, waving 
his hand, and tossing fretfully in his chair. 

" To the doga, eh ?" rejoined Trigger.—*' Bark is the 
thing for dogs — ha ! ha !" and he laughed vociferously. 

Nonsuch heaved forth a heavy sigh; and, with 
much apparent deliberation, replaced the cards and 
cribbage pegs into the small boz, which, when open, 
aim officiated as a board. 

** Can you be secret?" said he, advaiu^ng aolemnly 
towards the captain; " for, oh! Trigger— can you be 
■ecietr 

"As dead men are ; or the watchman who helps to 



pat them into the sack," cried his friend.— *< B«t ^o on 
^on't gasp in that unusual manner ; you look hida- 
oua— upon my soul yon da— Let* s have soma grog." 

"Mix for yourself; I know you like it cold," said 
Nonsuch, with wofol emphasis ; and, as the captain 
proceeded with his agreeable employment, and sacked 
in the congenial cordial, the linen-draper imparted the 
full nature and extent of hie preaent woes. 

The captain took a pinch of anuff at the conolosion 
of this narrative, and pounced upon the spirit-bottle i 
and, aa he gazed long and earnestly at his friend, in 
like manner as long and as earnestly did his friend 
gaze upon him. 

" It is very strange !" at length remarked Trigger- 
" Did yoo nevor love this young Raven, Nonsuch ?" 

"Never!" 

" Nor paid your addressee to herf" 

" Never !" 

" Nor addressed letters to her?" 

"Never!" 

" Nor to anybody else ?" 

** Nev ha! ha! ha!" and now suddenly start- 
ing up, 

** Like moody Madneas laughing wild 
Amid severest wo.*' 

Nonsneh discharged an unintelligible ecstasy of mirth 
fearfully prolonged. 

"Oh! Trigger-*yoa good fellow," cried he, at 
length, capering towards his companion ; " you have 
hit it, my boy;— I have addressed letters to Penelope 
Pincroft, which " 

" They have got into their possession," interrupted 
Trigger. — •* Sit down— where does Pincrofk live ?— 
I'm off to her house at once— ^ 'ye think she's at 
home?" 

" She's at hor long home !" said Nonsuch, mourn- 
folly. " She died six months ago." 

" Poor Pincrof) !'* ejaculated the captain. " That's 
unlucky; but stay— the lellen were addressed to her 
of course ?" 

" No, they were not," replied Nonsuch alarmed i 
** they were conveyed through a servant, without any 
address, leit they should fall into t^ old lady's handa." 

" Oh Lord ! oh Lord ! that's worse still," said the 
captain, scroiching his head ; and a pause of some 
minutes ensued. 

Intense thoughts appeared to be travelling hastily 
athwart the brow of the captain, as leaning forward 
towards Nonsuch, he demanded:— 

" Has old Raven feathered his nest?" ^ 

" 1 believe so. — ^He has plenty of money." 

*'Any settled on the daughter?" 

'* Oh yes ! — lots. — ^Two thousand pounds." 

" Ha !" cried Trigger, signi£cantly,k" then why don't 
yOM marry her?" 

** I marry her," cried Nonsuch, with emotion; "live 
in a family vault ! No, no ; I should soon be a job ibr 
my father-in-law, depend upon it Why, they live 
upon the dead ; they're jackals — hyenas—" 

"Not laughing hyenas, at all events," cried the 
captain; " but. Nonsuch, my boy, upon second thoughta 
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it will be th« best thing yon can do. Tou'U never be 
Able 10 prove that theee letten are not addreeied to 
her; Ihey'U get singing damages, and 1 don't think 
that will be money well laid ont" 

'* I'll be laid out myself first,'* exclaimed Nonsuch, 
in a rage ; ** I would shroud it with pleasure, rather 
than put up with that spotted spinster— ihat gawky 
girafle— " 

'* I say. Nonsuch, do you know," said Trigger, sAer 
a pause, playing with eighteen-pence which he had 
got, all in sixpences, in his pocket, ** do you know that 
I am steeped in poverty to the very lipo, into which 
a very unsatisfactory portion of pruvender finds its 
way; do you know that life is dear, and living not 
cheap; and do you know that money is important to 
me, and that 1 must have money?" 

"Captain!" expostulated Nonsuch, somewhat af- 
frighted— 

«* Listen to me," interrupted the other; and now in 
a voice of secrecy did the captain pour into the ear 
"of his host a well-digested plan, which it is not expe- 
dient at present to disclose. 

Various were the emotions that seemed to agitate 
the linen-draper during Trigger's recital. Hope, fear, 
doubt, expectati<«i, uncertainty, rapture, coursed over 
his expressive countenance with inconceivable rapi- 
dity. 

** Itll do, won't it?" inquired the captain, with a 
knowing wink, as he concluded. 

"I think it will," returned Nonsuch. 

** You'll go through with it, without fiul, *pon ho- 
nor r* asked the other. 

« I will." 

The two friends here indulged themselves in a 
bnrst of exhilarating laughter, and shaking hands with 
enviable cordiality, separated for the night. 

With a very peculiar flourish did Nunsuch jerk the 
raaor over his beard on the following morning ; and 
with a more than usual attention was every appoint- 
ment of the outward man arranged and disposed. 
Leaving his shop to the management, pro tempore^ of 
the corpulent apprentice. Nonsuch sallied forth with 
almost fairy lightness of footfall, bending his way to- 
wards the churchyard. He was not mistaken. Miss 
Niobe Raven was already there; she started, and 
turned blue, with a slight admixture of green, and 
prepared to flee, but Nonsuch detained hsr with his 
persuasive tongue. 

'* Am I then so odious, dear Miss Raven?" he mur- 
mured, and seizing her hand, he led her to a conv^ 
nient flat gravestone, under which reposed (perhaps) 
the remains of Wiggles the surveyor — ** sit down one 
moment, I entreat, and let me confess all." 

'* Your meaning is mysterious, sir," said Miss Raven, 
inclining her ear towards him — **^ explain yourself." 

*'Let me elucidate," cried Narcissus; — **you love 
me, nay, deny it not— else why that excusable fiction 
concerning the letters — you blush! but, perhaps, there 
was no other method of loosening my tongue-tied difll- 
dence. Why, however, did your respected parents- 
why did that worthy couple refer the matter m Stoat? 
—there i am destroyed." 

*' How BO, Mr. Narcissus f* demanded the lady. 



** Let not that cold word « Mister' be pennitied in 
your discourse ; call me Nonsuch— dear Noosttch-4 
have loved you long — let us elope." 

" Elope!" screamed Miss Niobe, opening and anoa 
closing with sweet confusion her eyes, which, in the 
latter predicament, looked like two black gaiter bntton. 
holes — •• Oh ! Mr. Nonsuch, fie ! fie!" 

*' What would the world say," cried Nonsuch, with 
animation, ** should I hfi tamely led to the ^tsr like a 
sheep to the slaughter? The neighborhood is, no 
doubt, already aware of the contemplated prooeedingi 
against me ; let us mystify them — let us consuh onr 
own inclinations— let us tie the knot at once— let m 
proceed with the ceremony without any ceremony." 

Miss Raven was balancing the matter upon the 
point of her mind, when Nonsuch destroyed the pra- 
dentia) equilibrium by a coup-de-main. 

** I have no lime to wait," he cried ; " the shop re> 
t|ulres my presence-." She smiled with grim saiiiiao- 
tion — *' Your shop," he added, tenderly taking her 
hand, which he pressed devoutly. A reciprocal pies- 
sure assured him. 

" Say that you consent," he whispered. 

" I do," was the soft and complying response. 

" Meet me, then," cried Nonsodi, eagerly, " at the 
end of Gafler-lane, to-morrow morning, six o'clock; a 
license, and a licensed postchaiae shall be ready for 
yoo. Here cornea Gargle, the apothecary— Farewell!" 

Darting down the yew-tree walk, Nonsuch was out 
of sight in a moment 

On the eve of that eventful diurnal period, the son 
took a cold bath as usual (lor he is very regular in kit 
habits) and arose ** with shining moraing fiice," pimO' 
tually at four o'clock on the following day. 

It was about half-past five when Mr. NarciaiUB Non- 
such was seen to emerge from a postchaise that drew 
up at the end of Gafi*er-lane. With an anxious ance^ 
tainly, as he sniffed the morning breese, did be look 
into vacancy for the object of his expectation ; and at 
length, his best wishes were realised. Miss Niobe 
Raven was approaching with haaty steps the scene of 
projected flight. 

" Are you ready?" inquired the linen-draper. 

" Perfectly," was the tremulous rejoinder. 

** Then let me hand you to the vehicle in waiting," 
cried he, as In a style of his own, he handed her over 
the stile of MuUins, the grazier, and escorted her to 
the carriage. 

' " Will you allow me?" cried a voice from widiin 
that convenience — a voice which, it was plain, did 
not belong to Nonsuch ; and a hand was put forth at 
the same moment, which, it was equally evident waa 
not his property. 

The repetition of that polite question, put, as it wai, 
In politest accents, appeared in no slight degree to aor 
settle the serenity of Miss Niobe Raven ; but a some- 
what unmetropolitan thrust from behind, and the sud- 
den sliding of the steps under the vehicle, precluded 
farther parley, and the carriage drove oflf without such 
satisfectory explanation as, in common cases, might 
have been deemed respectably indispeosable. 

Nonsuch lingered for some moments in the high 
load in a pleasing reverie, and a fiioe disclosed itself 
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tt the Buniatare window in the rear of the poetcbaite 
which appeared to be pleaeiog unio him; waitiog. 
theielbre, till the bobbiog op and down of the postilion 
otaied to be dieoernible by the naked eye, be retraced 
hisiieps, and soon Iband himeelf at the door of Mr. 
Simon Raven, the undertaker. 

That doloroaa individnal and his exemplary sleep- 
ing partner were at this moment iu the pleasing pur- 
sosDce of their raspeciiTe dreams — narcotic avocations 
which they usually enjoyed wtiheut molestation till 
«ighto'ck>ck; bat Nonsuch, bursting without ceremony 
ioto the chamber, caused them suddenly to erect tbem- 
wlvei in the bed; where they sat arranging their 
nightcaps with visages of extreme perplexity. 

"Are you not a precious pair?" cried Nonsuch, 
dnwing aside the curtains at the iuot of the couch, 
ind revealing himself to their gradually extended 
gue; *'ftre you not a pretty pairf and he projected 
hii band like an Athenian omtor, *' to connive at these 
doings on the part of your daughter T 

**What do you mean, Mr. Nonsuch f eried the 
pusntfl conjunctively. 

«* What do I meanr* ejaculated the other, poking 
his fixefinger towards each, •• why, that Niobe has 
eloped with Captain Trigger." 

" Gracious goodnem ! God bless my soul V* and other 
outcries followed, as the two tumbled out of bed, and 
Nonsach doeed the bed-curtains, and retreated to the 
door. 

*' Shall I order a hearse and four directly?" cried 
he, through t'he keyhole, ** we shall be able to over- 
tike them at Gravebtone, doubtless. I know we shall 
catch them at the Spilsbury Arms." 

"Will you step down," said Raven, hurriedly, 
through the same medium, ** and see my horse put into 
the chaise-cart directly?" 

" I will f and Nonsuch trotted down stairs with 
serene composure. 

It was a sorry animal whose energies were now 
about to be called into requisition. Guiltless of oats, 
it seemed Sery little better acquainted with hay; and 
the state of the rack evinced the lamentable fact, that 
the forlorn steed had been fain, occasionally, to solace 
its digestive organs with timber. 

AAer a brace of shakes, however, on the part of the 
paralyzed palfrey, he suffered himself to be attached 
to the vehicle ; and the two Ravens, having by this 
time adjusted their plumage; and Ibllowed by Nonsuch, 
look their seats in the chaise-cart, and were soon seen 
goading the debilitated brute towards the Spilsbury 
Anns. 

A dean-napkined waiter met them as they hurried 
into the passage. 

" A kdy and gentleman !" demanded Raven. 

** A lady and gentleman V* urged his wife. 

" A lady and gentleman V* echoed the linen-draper. 

"Tou'U find them in Na 4,'* said the waiter, point- 
ing with his finger; and as they rushed past, the wind 
of their garments liAed with undulating motion the 
clean napkin of the much marvelling retainer. 

A scene presented itself as the three nwde their 
way into the raom, which may easily be eonoeived, 
«m1 with no Urn fteility deaoribed. Captain Trigger 



hail been fighting with hunger, and having called 
toast to his aid had now commenced the second round* 
while Miss Niobe Raven was enacting imitation wo 
on the sofa. At the sight of her family, however, the 
young hidy shrieked hysterically, and rising suddenly 
tossed herself into the arms of the maternal branch. 

The old lady heaved a groan, but whether cauaed 
by corporeal or mental trouble, did not at the moment 
appear altogether evident. 

*' What is the meaning of all this V* cried Raven, 
advancing towards the table ; " restore my daughter 
instantly; '^khe is contracted to Mr. Nonsuch." 

** No such thing !" returned the captain, coolly, de- 
capitating an egg : ** she is mine — she must be mine. 
Call your gofnl bdy hiiber, and let me explain. Cone 
hither, Mrs. Raven." 

The old hidy approached, and being politely handed 
to a seat by the captain, prepared herself ibr the state- 
ment, which, it was evident, by sundry clearings of 
the throat, he was now about to make. 

** Do you see my injured friend yonder?" said he, 
pointing towards Nonsuch, who during the preceding 
arrangement had opened a conversation with Miss 
Niobe ; ** and do yeu retaember poor Penelope Pin- 
cioftr 

A ghastly derangement of the facial organs made 
iteelf manifest in Mr. and Mrs. Raven. 

" We have the most conclusive evidence to prov^" 
continued Trigger, *Mhat the letters you proposed 
bringing in evidence against my friend, were address- 
ed to that deceased person. Now, 1*11 tell you what 
we'll do. We will have — that is, / will have Mim 
Niobe — or we'll take five hundred pounds— or we'll 
indict you for a conspiracy." 

«* What do you mean ?" stammered Mr* Simon 
Raven. 

"Oh dear me! only think of that !" faltered Mia. 
Raven — and a pause ensued. 

** He has loved you long and deeply," urged Non- 
such, at the other end of the room ; '* why. Lord bless 
you ! he*s a military man, and only wants a little mo- 
ney to obtain a colonelcy. Brave as a badger, hang 
me if he isn't !" 

** Well, what do you both say?" raaumed Trigger; 
" I have loved your daughter long and deeply, as my 
friend observes, but my confounded modesty has pra- 
vented an earlier disclosure pf my sentiments." 

** Do you hear that ?" insinuated Nonsueh. 

Miss Raven smiled thro9gh her tears. 

** We will consider about it," cried Raven, more 
calmly; '* there's plenty of time, Captain." 

'* You military men are so pressing," observed Mn. 
Raven. ** Niobe, my love, walk this way. Do you 
object to Captain Trigger for a husband, my child?" 

** Dear me, mamma, what can I say?" said Miss 
Raven, and a glance towards the captain conveyed the 
rapturous remainder of the assent. 

" I see how it is," said Trigger, in an undertone to 
his friend. 

" Come, ttien, let us all have breakfast together," 
exclaimed Nonsuch, in an ecstasy; " and if Miss Ra- 
ven will permit me, 1 shall be most happy to present 
her with a wedding-d r am white gauie, of the finest 
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manufacture, over white aatin of equal richness : a 
very stout article, I assure you." 

** I would much rather it should be black satin," 
observed Mrs. Raven. 

*' Black, of fsourse," said Raven, decisively. 



** Let it be black, if you please," simpered Bfisi 
Niobe ; ** I would much rather, as mamma says, have 
it black." 

" Black be it then," cried Nonsuch ; " aad now let 
us sit down to breakfasL" 



FANCY'S GOLDEN DREAMS 



TRANSLATED FROM TQS GERMAN OF 8CUILLER. 



0! wilt thou faithless take tliy (light, 

And, with thy joys and sorrows, leave me ? 
Depart with Fancy's radiant light, 

Deaf to my prayers, of all bereave me I 
Bright Morn of Life, with flowers bestrewn ! 

Can nought arrest thy rapid motion 9 
In vain ! thy waves are rushing down 

Into Eternity's dark ocean. 

Quenched are the cloudless suns that shone 

With splendor on my youthful course. 
Those rapturous thoughts for ever flown 

That swelled my heart with maddening force ; 
Fled, too, the sweet enchanting faith 

In beings formed by Fancy's spell ,* 
To dull Reality's cold breath 

A prey their heavenly beauty fell. 

As erst Pygmalion prayed and glowed 

The marble clasped in his embrace. 
Till warmth and feeling gushing flowed 

Into the statue's icy face- 
So round fBur Nature, filled with love. 

My youthful arms I fondly wreathed, 
Till in my breast 'she 'gan to move. 

And on my heart responsive breathed. 

In passion's flame, that brightly burned. 

She, kindling into speech, took part. 
My fervent kiss of love returned. 

And heard the music of ray heart. 
Then lived fi)r me, the rose, the tree — 

To me the silver fountain sang ; 
And senseless things, in sympathy, 

£vea of my life an echo rang. 

How did my teeming heart, too vast 

For its small cell, impatient "bound 
To tread life's scenes with eager habte. 

In word and deed, in form and sound! 
How great this world had Fancy moulded. 

While in the bud it lay unseen ! 
How little proved it when unfolded !— 

This little, oh, how poor and mean! 

The youth's eye lit with daring glean, 

How sped he on in life's career! 
Beguiled by hope's illusive beam, 

A stranger yet to care and fear. 



High as the blue heaven's palest star 
He soared in visionary schemes — 

Nought was too high, and nought too far, 
For his wing'd fancy's golden dreams. 

How boldly did he build on air ! 

Whet could resist his prospering hand ? 
How danced around life's chariot fair. 

In proud array, the etherial band! 
Fortune, with diadem of gold — 

Love, whose delights no sorrow mars — 
Truth, with her sun-bright robe unrolled— 

And Glory, with her crown of stars. 

But, ere the middle ef the way, 

Alas ! he lost the escort bright ; 
They turned their faithless steps away. 

And in succession took to flight. 
Away swifi-footed Fortune flew. 

The thirst for knowledge found no spring; 
And Doubt o'er Truth's efiulgence threw 

A dark cloud from his sable wiQg. 

I saw the sacred wreathes of Fame 

Round worthless brows profanely twined! 
Too soon young Love's expiring flame* 

In dreary darkness left the mind. 
Lonelier and lonelier still it grew. 

Upon liie's bleak and rugged waste: 
On the dark path Hope scarcely threw 

A glimmering ray to cheer my bresst. 

Of all the gay attendant throng, 

Who tarried fondly by my side f 
Who still consoles with angel tongue. 

And will till death With me abide f 
Friendship, 'tis thou ! whose hand prepares 

A healing balm for every wound. 
And kindly life's sad burden shares— 

Thou, whom I early sought and found ! 

And thou ! her mate in willing band. 

When calms the soul her siren voice. 
Stern Industry's unwearied hand. 

Which slowly forms, yet ne'er destroys : 
Which, to creation's work sabUme 

Atom on atom only bean, 
Yet fiom the mighty debt of tine 

Strikes away mkiates, h^iiif, •»* y««* 
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THE DEATH OF HUSSEIN KHAN, 

THE ROBBER OF THE INDIES. 



BT AN ETE WITNESS. 



In the course of one of my frequent rides over the 
bunuDg plains of India, it was my fortune lo encounter 
an adiAnture that deserves recording. We were hasten- 
ing to the Bhelter of a few dwarf shrubs that crowned 
the brows of some gentle acclivities, and promised an 
agreeable refuge from the vertical rays of the burning 
nn. The spot which was presently disclosed lo 
oar view, I never can forget : it seemed peculiarly 
adapted ibr the bloody tragedy which had been there 
enacted. A beautiful valley was enclosed by the 
hilK to which, irom the side we approached it, there 
appeared to be only two modes of entrance, formed 
by the diy beds of two shallow rivulets. On entering 
one of these, the first object that struck us, before 
emeiging from the gorge in the valley, was the halA 
devoued body of a sipahee, who had evidently been 
placed there as a sentry : a jackall was busily em- 
ployed in eating- him, and preventing the vultures, 
tluee or Ibur off which hopped around, from sharing 
luB repast At the sight of us he fled immediately, 
and we then came full on the most appalling prospect 
I ever beheld ; our horses, snaffling and snorting, could 
Ksroely be mged iivward. Amidst a considerable 
namber of tents, many of which were half-bomt, lay 
the gnawed and mutilated corpses of more than a hun- 
dred men : a troop of jackals and wolves, and one 
immeose tigress, with cubs, were feasting on the vast 
baoqnet; while the sky above seemed actually alive 
with vultures, waiting till the others were gorged, ibr 
their time to come. We halted and fired a volley, 
which had the desired efiect of scaring the beasts 
twsy ; and the field was left dear to us and the vul- 
tures, which nothing can drive away 6om a human 
liody. We then dismounted, and picketed our horses, 
ID order te examine the'placQ more minutely. It had 
apparently been a night attack, and complete surprise,* 
the sentries had fallen at their posts, and their mus« 
keis were still loaded, with the exception of that be- 
loBging to the man whose body we hsd first seen ; 
and it was but too evident that the picket had been 
■lain asleep, or immediately on awaking, for they ap- 
peared to have regularly retiM to rest, to which 
criminal bi^ch of discipline this unfortunate afiiiir 
was doubtless to be ascribed. From the numerous 
carts, used only by GtoverameRt for that purpose, we 
eondoded it had been a party escorting treasure, and 
fiom their number, it had probably proved a valuable 
booty for Hussein Khan, to whom we, of course, attri- 
buted the business. The officers, of which there had 
been three, were slain in difibrent parts of their re- 
spective tents, in the act of huddling on their clothes • 
they had all made a desperate resislanee, as was evi- 
dent iiom the bodies of the robbers lying near them, 
^ho appeared te have fidlen by their hands; not 
above a dtnen, however, ol the attirking party vrere 



found. The bodies of some of these presented an 
awful spectacle, for the slow match used for their 
matchlocks, and coiled round their bodies, had ignited* 
and communicating with their cotton- wadded garments, 
they were half-roasted. The only living animal of 
the wiftle unfortunate party was a small terrier, 
which was lying near the body of one of the oflicers, 
probably its master ; he occasionally howled in a pi- 
teous manner, and we found it difiicult to induce him 
to quit the corpse, even after we had lain it in the 
earth, a service we performed for the mangled bodies 
of the officers, with such naaimed rites as the occasion 
only allowed. 

A messenger having been dispatched to the head- 
quarters of the regiment to which this unfortunate 
detachment belonged, giving an account of the melan- 
choly sight we had witnessed, our horses' heads were 
turned homewards. We had not, however, proceeded 
for, when one of our scouts met us, with the intelli* 
gence that Hussein Khan, after his last bold enterprise, 
fearing an immediate and hot pursuit from a stronger 
force than he was willing or able to encounter, had 
dispersed his bend, and he himself was about to seek 
refuge in some of the strong fostnesses in the neigh- 
bouring hills; the scout at the same time intimated 
that some goatherds had seen a Rohillar suwar, com- 
pletely armed, dressed in white, and wearing a red 
turban, about two miles from the spot where we then 
were. — Although by no means certain that this suwar 
was the pian we were in pursuit of, yet, determined 
not to throw a chance away, we immediately started 
off at a good pace in the direction pointed out to us. 
After riding fast for about an hour on a most extensive 
sandy plain, intersected by the deep and wide ravines 
and beds of small rivers, always so numerous on the 
plains of India, Shaw, who possessed peculiarly keen 
sight, pointed out to me a speck on the verge of the 
horiaon, which he asserted was a horseman. Our 
horses, aow somewhat jaded, were, nevertheless, forced 
to their utmost speed ; the pace soon began to tell, and 
the inferior animab gradually ''tailed off." Afler 
about ten minutes' hard racing, Shaw, who was 
mounted on a romarkably fine English thoroughbred 
horse, Mehtur Ali and myself, on Arabs, found our- 
selves alone ; but the speck we had first seen was 
more distinct, for it had now beyond a doubt assumed 
the appearance of the notorious Hussein. He was 
evidently urging his drooping horse to a speed he was 
unequal to sosUiin, and we could perceive him turn 
his head anxiously round, as he prepared his spear and 
matchlock for the encounter. When only a few hun- 
dred yards from the object of our pursuit, a tremen- 
dous yawning ravine presented itself: we all three at 
this sight hesitated a moment, but a moment only, for, 
having merely given our panting horses time to leoo- 
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yer their wind, we charged the leap abreaet. Shaw 
alone, with his asual fortune, got well over ; the hone 
Mehtur AU rode, having on a standing martingale, 
was nnable to rise to his leap, and refused it altoge- 
ther; nine came with his chest against the far side, 
broke his spine, and rolled over with wh to the bo^ 
torn. When I had extricated myself, which I did with 
extreoiie difficulty, having sprained my ankle, I dis- 
covered Shaw rapidly gaining on Haasein, and Meh- 
tur Ah riding up and down the side of the ravine, 
endeavoring to find a place where he could cross 
over to the assistance of bis master. In vain did 1 
desire him to dismount, leave his hone, and go with 
his ntmost speed on foot : nothing parts an eastern 
soldier and bis hone but death. In the mean time, it 
became evident that a fearful combat must shortly 
ensue, of which I felt very doubtful of the issne; it was, 
however, impossible for me to attempt to render any 
assistance, for one of the combatants must be victorious, 
before I, lame as I was, could reach them. Hussein 
had his matchlock, spear, shield, and tulwa, whilst 
Shaw had nothing to oppose to these arme but his 
sabre and pistols, with which weapons he was, how- 
ever, a proficient of no contemptible abilities. When 
his antagonist was about^fifty yards from him, Hussein 
turned, and, taking a cool aim, fired his matchlock. I 
observed the hone Shaw rode check his pace, but 
neither fell. Hussein having relinquished his match- 
lock, commenced the wheeling career, of which Ori- 
entals are so fond, for single combat, afraid to charge 
with his spear, as he was aware that, advancing in a 
straight line, would inevitably make him a victim to 
the unerring aim of his opponent On the other band 
Shaw, throwing his hone on its haunches, and having 
him well in hand, drew a pistol from his holster, and 



prepared to lake advantage of the fint oppodanity 
offered him. Afler Hussein had made a few npid 
circles, he poised his long spear, with the evident in- 
tention of darting it at his adversary, who, seeing then 
was no time to be loet, fired his pistol, and hone and 
rider came to the ground ; but, as he was in the act of 
cocking his second pistol, his own horse staggered and 
fell dead. He had been Wounded by the matchlock-shot, 
hot. as if aware how much depended on his continued 
exertions, the noble animal had sustained his sinking 
energies till nature failed. Shaw's second pistcn went 
off as he fell with his horse ; but, instantly reooveriog 
himself, he perceived that his adversary was still en* 
tangled with his wounded steed. Drawing hisswoid, 
he advanced to give him the ooup-de-grace; but ere 
he could reach him, the freebooter was on his legs, 
and ready to receive him sword in hand. Winding a 
shawl round his left arm, (for he was, as usual, attired 
in Eastern costume,) Shaw prepared to engage hie 
desperate enemy. Both were expert and active swordi- 
mep, but the advantage of length vnM mudi in favor 
of Shaw, whose stature was almost gigantic. Afler 
several cuts given and received without any great 
efiect, he had recoune to a common trick of the wea- 
pon, which, with natives, who always fight at the legi, 
is often successful ; he advanced his right leg coniide- 
rably beyond what would be the regular balance dii- 
lance, even for him. Hussein took the bait, raised 
the shield to his head, and made a desperate cut; but 
he had net calculated upon the very disproportionate 
length of his opponent, who quickly drew back ilie 
advanced limb, avoiding the sweep of the weapon, 
made a feint cut at the head, and the next moment 
buried his sword to the hilt in the loins of the unib^ 
tunate Hussein Khan. 



MUSIC 



** II cantar, che neV animoai senie." 



Nat, tell me not of lordly halls! 

My minstrels are the trees. 
The moss and the rock are my tapestried walls. 

Earth's sounds my symphonies. 

There's music sweeter to my soul 

Jn the weed by the wild wind fanned — 

In the heave of the surge, than ever stole 
From mortal minstrel's hand. 

There's mighty music in the roar 

Of the oaks on the mountain side. 
When the whirlwind bunts on their foreheads hoar, 

And the lightning's flash blue and wide. 

There's mighty music in the swell 

Of winter's midnight wave- 
When all above is the thunder peal — 

And all below is the grave. 

There's music in the city's hum, 

Heard in the noontide glare. 
When its thousand mingling voices come 

On the breast of the sultry air. 

There's music in the mournful swing 
Of the lonely village bell-— 



And think of the spirit on the wing. 
Released by its solemn knell. 

There's music in the forest stream, 
As it plays through the deep ravine, 

Where never Summer's breath or beam, 
Has pierced its woodland screen^ 

There's music in the thund'ring sweep 

Of the mountain waterfall. 
As its torrents struggle, and foam, and leap, 

From the brow of its marble wall. 

There's music in the dawning morn, 

Ere tho lark his pinion dries — 
Tis the rush of the breeze thro* the dewy 

Thro' the garden's perfumed dyes. 

There's music on the twilight cloud 
As the clanging wild swans spring. 

As homewards the screaming wild fowl crowdi 
Like squadrons on the wing. 

There's music in the depth of night, 
When the world is still and dim. 

And the stan flame out in their pomp of ligh^ 
Like thioDes of the cherubim ! ' 
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EXPERIENCES OF 

A MODERN PHILOSOPHER 



Dans ItB petilea bo\te» lei bons onguet 



LESSON THE THIRD. 



XIX. Matrimont has been likened, by one of the 
tncient philoeophen, to a feast, where the grace is 
ofieo better than the dinner — this remark will hold 
good, so long as both sexes consider it of more impor« 
taoce to catch their prey than to render it worth keep- 
ing after all the trouble expended in the attainment. 
The ends of marriage frequently resemble two very im- 
yoftaot reaolta in chemistry, by which, in one instance, 
charcoal (carben) is converted into dismond, sod, in 
the other, diamond into charcoal. One man takes up 
a piece of charcoal, and by a akilful proeeaa, turns it 
iaioa diamond of the purest water. His unlucky 
eompaiuon imagines that he has aelected a brilliant 
diamond, but, wKen exposed to trial, it turns out to be 
lothing but charcoal— and the unfortunate experi- 
BienialiBt either dirties his hands or bums his fingers. 
Be caniioQi, therefore, how yoa meddle before your 
jodgowBt is aome what matured,- early marriages, on the 
Bale tide, sre generally unfortunate. It is a dreadful 
thing, after a few years wedlock, to fancy that you 
hive discovered another lady with whom you could 
have lived more happily, aud whom you could, and 
perhapido, love more intensely than the object of 
ysnr boyish aolicitode— such instances are painfully 
frequent even among men of regulated life. There 
OQght te be at least from ten to fifteen years difier- 
enoe in the agea of the husband and the wife — ^there- 
fore, yon can easily avoid the hallucinations of child- 
iih love, and yet marry a young wife. Enter not the 
(enple of the aafiron-robed god within ten yean of 
jon teens — nor delay many almanacs beyond that 
Uoe. lest you fitfe as the man did who went into the 
mod (0 cut a stick. He found many that would have 
loited hiffl well, at the very entrance of the wood ; 
wd as be progreeaed on, was confused at the great 
variety of straight, tall, and handsome sticks that met 
his eye. Observing such a plentiful choice, he deter- 
Biaed to select at leisure, and with a curious search ; 
u, on he went, expecting still a better than the last, 
<iil he arrived at the end of the wood, and there he 
found none but crooked and ill looking sticks, and no 
great variety of them. 

XX. Never indulge in that too general but beast- 
ly habit of licking your cigar all over, previous to ig- 
niiioD. If the eigar is well relied, licking is not le- 
qaired— if broken, all the slaver in the world will not 
Bend it ; but, on the contrary, be very likely to make 
^ bum in an uneven manner — to render one side 

B susceptible to the advances of its natural enemy, 
boittare, and cauae one part to be flaming like a 
iBTch, while the other is hard and crackled like the 
*^H of a roasted chesout — to give it all the rankness 
tf a new cigar, and make it bum with a Ulick un- 
*^ly ash. How can you judge of the delicacy of 
^e smoke of your soddened and abused cigar, when 



you have sucked out half the virtue of the outside 
leaf, filling your mouth with tobacco water, and im- 
buing your taste with the very worst qualities of the 
weed ? While sucking the tip, the preponderating po- 
tency of the smoke prevents the acrid taste of the leaf 
from being observed. Why should we object to new 
or damp cigars, if we lip-lap and slobber our saliva 
over an old and diy one? A wet day will have a de- 
trimental effect upon all cigars ; what, then, must be 
the result of this tongue moistening 7 

Mra. Wood villa, of the Havana, who has long been 
considered the ftbricator of the fineat article, remarks* 
in her circular to the merchanta who deal with her, 
" It should be observed, that no cigara are fit for use» 
at least six months after a voyage ; and veiy frequent- 
ly, even then#they should not be smoked, if there has 
been much previous damp weather ; at Hit a gtmertd 
rule, that iu long as cigars are not perfectly dry, they 
are unjUfer emMngJ'^ If all this is not sufficiently 
coirvincing why the licking of cigars should be dia- 
continned, allow me to acquaint you that the negroes 
who roll them, inaert every cigar between their lipa, 
lick it all over to bind the wrapping leaf by the gluten 
of their aaliva, and form the twist of the tip by a turn 
between their teeth. 

XXI. Keep your temper in controversy or quarrel. 
As your antagonist warms, do you cool down, and the 
victory is yours. The cold hammer foshions the M 
hot iron into any ahape he wills. 

XXII. Do not be ambitious to be thought a firat- 
rate carver. Strangers may imagine that you have 
been professionally employed, and owe your profici- 
ency to continnoua practice. If a gentleman can 
slip off the sides of a canvass-back, dismember a 
pair of chickens, or relieve a lady of the partridges 
at a petite souper^ he can do all that a gentleman 
should be expected to do. We are not annoyed 
in well-informed society, by being expected to hack 
huge turkeys* limbs, or rend asunder the joints of 
geese— or slice eternally some endless beef or wall- 
reputed ham, with the consequentsplashiags of grease 
and gravies. The edibles come to table in helpable 
order, and require not a display of butcher's skill be- 
fore the plates can be plenished. There ia a story 
told of a man who was impotently endeavoring to 
part the bonea of a goose, and, missing his point, 
jerked the nnctueus lump into the lap of a lady oppo- 
site. Without apologising for his gauche conduct, or 
the destruction of her silk dress, he coolly said, *' Ma- 
dam, when you have done with that goose, 111 thank 
you for it" Now, th» is just the ridicukraa and bru- 
tal speech that I should have expected from any body 
ignorant enough to attempt carving a goose at a din- 
ner table. If the lady of the mansion, in the simpli 
citr of her soul, had undertaken such anokl-fiMhiojied: 
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QaeeB-£lizab«th, Michaelma«^ay operation, it is the 
daty of the next gentleman to relieve her, certain- 
ly^ — ^bat let him onler the waiter to take it to a aide 
table and carve it in quiet and in comfort* No man 
has a right to require any thingof abrolher dinei that 
will cause him to rise from his chair. When I see 
ladies and gentlemen laboring with moist bronfva and 
anxious ftces over some terrific dish, to the destrao* 
ti«a of their own ei^iofment, and the pramulgalioii of 
djamay in the minds of ail aroond, while sqom half- 
dmen grinning waiten are idly looking oa, I can 
scarcely help addressing the host in the woids of the 
Chinese Mandarin* who was invited by Lord Maoavt- 
iNsy to a baUL and aflarwatching theevo&utions of the 
daooers during a sultry evening, stepped quietly up 
to the Ambassador, and said, ** Why do you not suffer 
yonr servants to do all this for you 7" 

XXIII. A male flirt is a more disguMing character 
than a she coquette. The he aaimal isa thing against 
naturo, and deserves unmixed contempt A young 
and pretty girl is generally flatteied into coquetry ; 
and we have no right to grumble at th* pnuitice of 
the aia we have ourselves conveyed. Thar^ is some- 
thing delightful too in the airs of a young sunny 
thingi flirting with and domineering over the heari» 
and habits of some half-dozen six-footed, whiskar^fiiced 
jfellow»«<-that is, when the coquetry is the natural 
zesnlt of good spirits, and the joyousnesa of a young, 
vncontaminated mind, not the trick of a practised jilt-^ 
hal the male fliri, who devotes his attention to win- 
ning il«a maiden aflectioos of a food oonfidiog, girl, 
and, when her friends interfere, profiMses, with appa- 
rent surprise, that he meant nothing aeaoos, leaving 
bar to the agony of unrequited love deserves to be 
tuned loose amid a jury of disappointed spinsters. I 
luidw several handsome and aeoomplished young 
men, who hang over the temporaiy ol^ta of their 
TaoHPyre love with apparent sincerity of devotion, 
and after preying on their hearts, walk off uncoo- 
eomedly to some other beauty of the boor, viewing 
the whole affair as a little innocent flirtatiQn-*«l- 
Ibongh the ftir one's blighted cheek and laJlgnid eye 
too plaiidy show the force of withering slighl> I hate 
them all; and, like a true lover, would daxe them to 
the death. I heard a good-looking fellow, a ladies' 
man, declare that he had tendered hiaattentiops to no 
leas than five young ladies ar a wateriAg^ plaoe, and he 
had coDseontively blarneyed them all into the belief 
that he was devotedly in love^-" and doubdess," said 
ho, "the poor, dear creatures all look forward to be 
thi» chosen she with whom I most enter the happy 

state, but they are all d y mistaken." I have 

despised the fellow ever since- 

XXIV- Beware of Urge lobsters. They are coarse, 
atnong.aod indigestible, particularly those with incrus- 
tations or lumps, upon the aheli, wttich arise from ex* 
ea» of age. The maia tobstar haa a aaiEiower tail 
than the hen, and is prafeiablafiis the taUe; pi4»k out 
a &w» about six inches long ; pat them into a quart 
of boiUng water, mixed wiUi half a pint of Bladeira ; 
let them bubble for half an heurj mix tham with a 
geod white oeleiy salad, and yoa will loam what a 
JWMar lealiy is. 



XXV. When riding on horseback in company with 
a lady, eschew the cockney habit of placing your ani- 
mal upon the off or right hand side of your comps- 
nioa's horse. It is the prevalent custom, I admit ; 
bat it is very wrong. Let as argue the positions— if 
you ride, as usual, with the lady on 3rour left hand, 
the dear creature, if she wishes to speak to or look at 
you, must twist her poor litde body into a painful 
posture, er screw her lovely thssat into tortaoaity. 
You also have the misery of kaowing that ahe is 
speaking from you, instead of towards you; and ii^ in 
your eBgerseas to catch the charsner^s words, yon Mb 
your na^ too close to her palfrey, and bring thealssdi 
in collision, a small jf»tle on the off side is more likely 
to uabosae her than u terrific thump upon the near 
side. The beat rider Riay slip occasionatly; ani 
suppoaiag that a stumbling nag causes yon to kaodt 
your fimd companion from her saddle, by bumping 
against her oa the off or fashiocmble side, how apisa* 
didly ridieufeus you will appear when endeavonsg 
to maike aa ap^gy as yeu are picking her ap> 
Again, by ridiag on the off ride, yoa leave the lady's 
legs to the chaace of nibbing against evaiy vehide 
you meet or altempl to pass— take, then, the piopar 
rituatioa on the near side, and protect her firom the 
rubs of tha rowl. In this, the only eligible pkee, yoa 
have your good right ana at liberty to seise the Isdy^ 
bridle, should her animal prove refractory. I didiks 
bringing forward instances from other nations, bscavis 
a philosopher should always speak from the aelfcoo- 
viction attendant on experience ; but a mt^tater has t 
right to certify the practice of hie precepts by any pops- 
lar exemplar. A Frenchman wonM as sooa think fi 
sitting on the same saddle with a lady, as of riding 
on the off side-— and the French are a polite and gal- 
lant people. It is an abaurd and awkward habit, is* 
pudiated by every Europeam nation, and in vogit 
with m because we have reveraed the Engliah o» 
torn of the road, and take to tha right whenever diey 
turn to the lefi^bat we have no more occaskm ta 
change the sides of association than we have to dM 
the stirrup side of the ladies' saddle, or to mount our 
own hones right leg first, and countenance the tail. I 
have heard one ol]()ectiun raised to riding on the nasi 
and proper side of ladies, inasmach as it was likelf 
ta cause an entanglement of the spur on the ri^ht 
foot with the flowing proportions of the lady'a habit. 
He must be a poor eqnestriaii, indeed, who woald 
stick his heels into the skirls of a dress instead of tha 
aides of a horae— but I wiih my pupils distinctly to 
understand that the use of the spur in exercias or 
pleasure rides has become entirely obsolete. In fit- 
hunting, or indeed any field aports where leaping and 
other violent effiirts are required-— in mUitaiy maBdoa- 
vrcs, or long and painful joumeya where extraordinary 
exertions aie eipeeted from your equinines, the apui 
is a aeceasary portion of youf eqnipmant; but whea 
merely taking a little saddle exefdse, a gentleiasA 
would as sooa be seen riding with a crupper as with 
spurt. The use of a peisoader npon ordinary occsr 
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LAYS OP THE EARLY MARTYR 



No. I. 

Thb iron chain hath bound him. 

Which Mercy neve? broke ; 
The echoes sleep aioaad him* 
Which Gladness never woke; 
No bright- rqr cheers hie daBgeoi»fkiom, 
Meel pr^de to the darker tomb! 

His yooiig bride knelt imploring, — 

Tfaej reck not of her prayer ; — 
His aged sire was pouring 
The plaints of wild despair . — 
In vain — ^they dragged him to his cell, 
Scarce might he pause to breathe ** Farewell.' 

Tet calmly is he sleeping 
On earth, his only bed ; 
While armed guards are keeping 
Their vigil o'er his head ; 
And voices through the midnight gloom, 
Aad hurrying steps proclaim his doom. 

A tyrant's wrath enchains him 
To die the death of shame ; 
The only guilt that stains him,^- 
He bears a Christian's name ; 
That name^unhonored — unforgiven — 
80 loathed by man— eo loved of Heaven ! 



ThJ 



I mojii is breaking 
fcht o'er fh' «mpurpled sky ; 
Bttered caf^re, waking, 
]pemben d^th is nigh :— 
^ I air, dnd placid brow, 
I of doubt, nor^read avow. 



A quenchlen hope shall cheer hiifi, 

In Nature's weakest hour ; 
Hit Lord is ever near him. 
With arm of matchless power:— 
And guilt may fear« — or falsehood fly—- 
The faithftil Christian dares to die. 

One prayer fbr her, the dearest. 

His own beloved bride, 
in peril's hour the nearest. 
And firmest at his side :— 
Then on, without a tear or sigh, 
On to the scene of agony ! 

But seon ahall he cwakM, 

On rerims mora bright and ftir: 
Here lone^— tfaoagh not Ibnaken s-^ 
By angeli weleomed there. 
Where, Deith» sImA tiMn fhy triumph b», 
And wtem, O'Gnifv, ihy yiotory f 



No. II.— TH£ MAIDEN TO HER AF08TATB 
LOVER. 

LivK— if thou wilt deny thy God, 

Thy plighted bride betray. 
And from the path thy iathexs trud^ 

A recreant turn away ^— 
Ye»— live— eince for a few Aort yeam 

Of sorrow, toil, and cave, 
Thou canst forget a Mother's team, 

A FafherHi»pafling pfayer. 

I scarce had wept to see thee bear 

The doom thy sires had borne ; 
To die the death — and dying hear 

The crowd's unfeeling scorn >— 
Then but a few short hours wera thine 

To bow beneath the rod. 
Till then hadst won a wreath divine, 

And reached the throne of God. 

Live, then— nor diink of her who die»-* 

Whose keenest pang must be. 
Though plighted thine by fondest ties, 

She may not die with thee I 
Yes— live— but not to feel thy breast 

With hopeless anguish riven ; 
Livet, thai thy guilt n»y be confessed. 

Repented, and forgiven ! 



^.« V^ A No. III.— THE WIFE'S ADIEU. 

I SOAR to tllp reelhl^hi bright and ihs^ blest, 
Whero the flWmers ate *Iaced| the wei^ ft rest; 
I rise to my glories, whila tjtion i^st rorol&: . 
In this dark vale of tears, u) dejection and pdn. 



And hence, though my heart throbs exultant to die^ 
And visions of glory expand to mine eye. 
The bosom, that struggles and pants to be free, 
Still beats with regret and aflection for thee. 

I fear not another, more fond and more fair. 
When I am forgotten, thy fortunes should share, 
Oh ! find but a bosom devoted as mine, 
And my heart's latest blessing for ever be thine ! 

I fear, lest the stroke, that now rends us apart, 
From the faith of the Christian should sever thy hear t 
Lest, seeking in anguish relief from despair. 
The vain world should lure thee to kx>k for it there. 

But oh ! should it tempt thee awhile to resign 
A tie a eare so precioW) a hope so divine; 
Should' the light of Hit glonr be hidden fiomthec, • 
In the hour of thy darlBMM^ (Ml thtak i^aft m! 
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Kemember the hope, that enlivens me now, 
Thevgh the dewi of the damp grave are cold on my 

brow: — 
The (aith, that has nerved me wiih transport to see 
The hour of my doom, though it tears me from thee ! 



No. IV.— THE HUSBAND'S REMEMBRANCE. 

Since thy pure soul has burst the chain. 
That o*er its clay too harshly prest ; 

Since— freed from earthly bliss or pain, — 
I, loo, am blotted from thy breast ; — 
I would not break thy dreamless rest. 

If rest like thine disturbed might be ;— 
Or grieve to think that theu art blest. 

Although thou\rt not blest by me. 



The Victor's promised pure attire — 
The wreath approving Angels twine— 

A Seraph's strain, a Seraph's lyre, 
And — more than all — the love divine 
Of Heaven's Eternal King are thine : — 

Yea — thine for ever more shall be ; — 
And could I call thee thence to pine 

In this drear wilderness widi me t — 



No — in ecstatic raptures there 

Thy Saviour and thy God adore. 
While I in patience meekly bear, 

The cross ray happier consort bore ; 

Soon will the last dread strife be o'er ; 
And soon the chains of earth shall sever ; 

We part— but not to meet no i 
We meet — to part no more for ever ! 



THE LOVERS^' QUARREL. 

A TALE OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLERS. 

BY ROBEKT SULLIVAN. 



Alas, how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hesru that love ! 

Hearts tkat the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough. 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea 

When heaven was all tranquillity. 



MOOKI. 



r WISH I could describe the young Lady Sibyl ; she 
was rather tall than otherwise, and her head was 
carried with a toss of the prettiest pride I ever saw ; 
in truth, there was a supernatural grace in her figure, 
hy which she was in duty bound to be more lofty in 
ker demeanor than other people. Her eyes were of a 
pure, dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth 
as though they were surprised how they happened to 
drop out of the skies ; and the sweet, high, and mighty 
witchery that sported round her threatening lips in- 
spired one with a wonderful disposition to fall down 
and worship. It was, of course, not to be expected that 
such a strangely gifted lady should be quite so easily 
contented with her cavaliers as those who were not 
gifted at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to 
be undentood that she despised the whole race. She 
Kkewise allowed it to be understood . that, the world 
being by no means good enough for her, she conceived 
the best society it afibrded to be her own wilful cogi- 
tations ; and that she meant to pass the whole of her 
pietty life in solitude and meditation. People con- 
jectured that she was in love, and too proud to show 
it ; and Sibyl surmised that they were vastly imperti- 
sent, «nd by no means worth satisfying. 



There was a small grotto by the lake that wound 
before the old arched windows of the hall ; a world 
of fine foliage was matted fanuistically above and 
around it, so as to exclude every intruder but the king- 
fisher, who plunged, meteor-like, on his golden prey, 
and vanished in the shade before he was well seen ; 
and an endless variety of woodbines leaped from 
branch to brandi, swinging their dewy tendrils in the 
air, and showering ihigrance upon the green mm 
beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, like 
garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite hidiag- 
place. It was in this choice retreat that the Lady 
Sibyl chose to forget the world in which she was bon. 
and imagine that for which she seemed created { sod 
in this mood, without manifesting any particular 
symptoms of exhaustion, excepting that ahe had grown 
a little more pale and more slender, she continued for 
three whole years. 

On the third anniversary of her leaoluiion— <h« 
knew it was the third, because the said rseoiuiioo 
happened to have been made on the same day that 
her wild cousin, who had earned for himself the title 
of Childe WiUhl, chose for hia departure to the wars 
^on the third anniveiaaiy, as on all oth«r days. Sibyl 



THE L0TBR8' ^CABRBL. 



in 



agiin tripped down the chMe to live in pandiie till 
tea«tiiM ; bat, not as on other days, the noble rammer 
loiiset seemed to have stained her cheek with a kin- 
dred hue. Cre she reached her wilderness, she looked 
back again and again at the hall, slackened her pace 
tbat it might not appear hurried, and gazed as long 
apoD the iwans and water-lilies as though they really 
'oceopied her thoughts. Meanwhile, the flower of the 
foi'hontioff chivalry were carousing with her father 
in the banqueting-roero, and flourishing tbeir glasses 
10 her health. The most mighty and censorious dames 
of the land were seen stalking up and down the ter- 
race, as stately and as stiff* as the peacocks clipped oat 
of the yew-trees at either end of it Sibyl seemed 
10 have lost the faculty of despising them, and was 
half afraid that her desertion would be thought strange. 
Ai she stood irresolute whether to go on or turn back, 
ihe was startled by a voice close by, and the blood 
leaped in a deeper crimson to her cheek. 

" Sibyl.' dear Sibyl !" it exclaimed. ** wilt thou come, 
or most I fetch thee, befbre the whole posse of them?" 

Sibyl tossed her head and laughed ; and with an 
agitated look, which was meAnt to be indifferent. 
sliollcd carelessly into the shade, just in time to pre- 
vent the intruder from putting his threat in execution. 
He was a light, well-made cavalier, with black mous- 
laches and ringlets, and a high-born eye and forehead, 
which could have looked almost as proud as Sibyl's. 
As for his accompiiahraents, the fine Frenchified slash- 
ing of his costume, and the courageous maimer in 
which he assaulted a Utdy's hand, bespoke him a 
wooder. 

" And so, my gallant cousin," said Sibyl, with a 
voice which was a little out of breath, and with a 
feeble eflbrt to extricate her fingers, ** and so you have 
bioaght yonr valor back to besiege my citadel again." 

** Sweet arrogance !" is it not the day three then- 
suhl years on which we parted ; and did I net pro- 
mise to be here at surksei V* 

"I believe yon threatened roe thai you wt)uld. 
Pray, have you run away from battle to be as good as 
your word?" 

" .And pray, did you always consider it a threat, or 
did you tell me that this grotto should be your bermi- 
^ till my return ?" 

"And pray, for the third lime, do not be inqaisitive, 
>nd troable yourself to let go my hand, and sit down 
OQ that seat over the way. and tell me what you have 
been doing these three days." 

" I will, as you desire, take both your hands and 
>be ether he.lf of your chair, and tell yon, as yon sur- 
mise, that I have been thinking of you till the thought 
l)«eaiQe exceedingly troublesome : and now oblige me 
by tell'mg me whether you are as proud as ever sinee 
you lost your beauty, or whether you have ever mas> 
tered humility to drop a tear for the mad blood which 
I have shed in toiling to be worthy such a mighty 
lady?" 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched away her hand from 
him to draw it across her eyea 

" Dear Sibyl," he continued, in a gentler tone, ** end 
has not that wild heart changed in three long years? 
—And has not such an age of experience made our 



boy and girl fltftatkm a folly to be amended f And 
do I find you the saaie— excepting far more lovely — 
the same perverse being who would not have givea 
her wayward prodigal for the most dismally sensible 
lord of the creation ? Often as I have feared, I haTe 
had a little comforter which told me you eould not 
change. See. Sibyl, your miniature half given, half 
stolen, at our last parting ^^ — it has been my shield in 
a do2en fights ; has healed v^th its smile, as many 
wounds ; — it has asked me if this was a brow whereon 
to register deceit — if these were the lips to speak it-— 
if these were the eyes — as I live, they are weeping 
even new!" 

She did not raise them from her bosom, bnl an- 
swered, with a smile of feigned mortification, that sAie 
thought it very impertinent to make such minute ob> 
servations. " I, ton, have had my comforter," she said, 
drawing tlie fellow-miniature from her boeom, and 
holding it playfully before his eyes; — "it has been 
my shield against a dozen follies— it has warned ma 
to benefit by sad experience ; — it has asked if this was 
the brow whereon to register any thing good — if these 
were the lips to speak it — if these were the eyes — as 
I live, they are conceited even now!" 

" Bat have you indeed kept my picture so close ta 
your heart V* 

" And do you indeed think that jrour old rival. Sir 
Lobin of the Golden Dell, would have given me a 
fiuthingforitr • 

« Did you ever try him ?" 

" Oh, Childe Wilful ! can you change countenance 
at such a name even now? No; I did not try him, 
and (for you are a stranger and must be mdolged,) I 
will tell you wherefore. I would not have given h 
him for his head ; nor for as many of them as would 
have built a tower to yonder moon ; and so now see 
if you can contrive to be jealous of him ; — nay, you 
shall not touch it. Do you remember how often, when 
it pleased you to be moody, you threatened to take it 
from me ?" 

" No more of that, sweet Sibyl." 

" And will you never 6oonterfeit a headache, te 
hide yonr displeasure, when I dance with Sir Donoe, 
or gallop with Sir Gosling T* 

" No, never, Sibyl." 

" And you will never take leave of me for ever, 
and return five minutes afterwards to see how I beat 
it?" 

" Never, whilst I live." 

•* Why, then, I give you leave to ask my fadier^ 
leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for 1 have a 
great deal to say to jrou — when I can think of it" 

" I will ask him for yourself, Sibyl." 

t*'Ne, no. Sir Childe, you will not do any such 
thing. When you went from hence, it was with a 
college character, which was by no means likely to 
ingratiate you with- reasonable people, whatever it 
may have done with other folks; and you must not 
talk to my father of the treasared*'Siby1 till you are 
better acquainted with him. Talk of ploughs and 
politics as much as you please ; — make it appear that 
now the wan are over, there is some chance of yonr 
turning your sword into a pruning hook, and yowself 
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imm an aoc om pliflhcd 'squire {-^od Uii»n-w«ad thm, 
•las! for the high-nuDded Sibyl!" 

It was Bot long afterwards that Childe Wilful, 80 
tbe great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the hall in hot 
kaste from foreign parts! He had always been a 
lavorite for his liveliness, and wan, indeed, almost as 
■Midi liked as abused. The old ]ord took him by the 
Inuad) with a comical expression of ootintenanee which 
weoed to inquire how much mischief he had done; 
■nd the old ladies thought him vastly improved by 
travel, and awfully like a great wanrwr. 

The only persons to whom his presence was not 
likely to he strikingly agreeable, were a iew lonnd- 
ahoaldered suitors of Sibyl, who, in common with 
caOBtry squires in general, were largely gifted with 
the blessings of fleet horses and tardy wits. Amongst 
these stood pre-eminent. Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell. 
Be was a tall man, wiih not a bad figure, and really 
m hacidsome iace ; though the dangerous tendency of 
the first was somewhat marred by peculiar ideas of 
the Graces; and the latter was perfectly innocuous, 
fjKjm an undue economy of eipression. Altogether, 
Sir Lubin was a very fine camel : he was a man of 
nmch dignity, alwfiys preserving a haughty silence 
when he did not exactly know what to say, and very 
pioperly despising those whom he could not hope to 
mitshine. Thus it was that the meeting between Sir 
lAbin and Chi]^e Wilful was very similar to that 
between Ulysses and the ghost of Ajax. 

Bad this been all the mortification which the Childe 
was doomed to undergo, he might perhaps have con- 
trived to bear it wilh fortitude ; but Sibyl had sub- 
jected him to the tadc of obtaLoiag a good character, 
tad his trials were insupporteble. 

In the first place, he bad to tell stories of sacked 
cities and distressed virgins, at the tea-table, till be 
became popular enough with the maiden aunts to be 
tbsee parts out of his mind ; for Sibyl was all the time 
compelled to endure the homage of her other lovers. 
It is true that her keen wit could no more enter their 
Rouble-blocked skulls, than the point of her needle 
•oold have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx ; but 
then each villain fi&ed his eye upon her with all the 
abstracted eipression of the bull's eye in a target, and 
so abominably happy, that the sight was «x- 
Sometimes, loo. Sir Labia would muster 
hrains to perceive that he was giving pain, and would 
do hia best to increase it, by whisperiqg in her ear, 
mUh a oonfidential smile, some terrible nothiag, for 
mhixh he deserved to be exterminated ,* whilst, to mead 
the matter, the oU ladies would remark upon the 
elegance of his lAanner. and hint that Sibyl was evi- 
Neatly coming to, because she seemed too happy to be 
acemful, and had lost all her taste fi>r solitude. 7?hey 
would undoubtedly make a very handsome couple ; 
and the Childe was appealed to whether he did not 
think that they would have a very fine family. 

in the second place, his opinions of ploughs and 
folitics, on which love had taught him to discourse 
hut too successfully, made him a fixture at the punch- 
howl ; while Sir Lubin and his tribe profaned Sibyl's 
k^tui in countiy-dancea as long as they had breath for 



a plvaga. It, moreover, left iham ample 1 
to negotiate with the aunts upon the anaagsBBni «f 
her pl#ns 4br the next day, when be was sdll cod- . 
demaed to adaure some new farm, or ride ten milei 
to rejoice with his host over a wonderful priafr-balloek. 
Sonetimas, too, the old lord would apologise for takiag 
him away, by observing, that it was better Is Isavs 
Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time that she shsalff 
take np with some one of them, and the prcisacc of 
third parties might abash her. 

In the third place, when he retired to hsd, to aiin 
up all the pleasures of the day, it was never qoils 
clear to him that Sibyl did not expose him lo laon 
disquietude than was absolutely necessary. It aaght 
indeed be proper that her attachment to him shooid 
not be too apparent till he was firmly estaUished in 
grace, seeing that his merit was the only thing ibit 
could be put in the scale against the finest glebe in 
the county; bnt then, could she not appear sufficienllf 
careless about him without being so unusually osm- 
plaisant to such a set of louls f — If his preseaoe mede 
her happy, there was no itecessity to give them liotnse 
to prssome to be happy likewise ; and, besides, ebe 
might surely find some moments for revisiting her 
grotio, instead of uniformly turning from his bartf 
whisper, with-^' It is better not.*' It was not so fix- 
merly, and it was very reasoaable to Baippote that her 
three years' constancy had bean sustained by aoais 
ideid picliiM of what he might turn out, in which she 
was now disapjpointed. He oould not sleep. Hii 
restless faiMDy oontinaally beheld her bright eyes look* 
ing tenderness upon the wooden face of Sir Luhin. 
He turned to the other side, and was haunted by a 
legion of young Lubins, who smiled upon hin with 
Sibyl's looi|s till he almost groaned akMid. In the 
morning he came down with a hag-ridden ooaste- 
nance, which made people wonder what was the 
matter with him, and Sibyl asked him, with a look of 
inef&ble archness, whether he was experienciiig a re- 
turnH>f his head-aches. 

Time roiled on very disagreeably. The CbiUe 
grew every day more pale and popular : the old Uidiec 
gave him more advice, and the old lord gave him 
more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistmit. 
and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his frown, and oae half 
of the hall cenhl not help beiag aoriy, and the other 
half were obliged lo be civil. Ajax and Ulyaass bad 
stepped into each other's shoes, and Sihyl to keep dis 
pesce, was obliged to accede to an interview in hsr 
little boudoir. 

It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweH 
south was ffiurmnring through the lattice amongst the 
strings ef the guitar, and the golden fish were spoitiag 
till they almost flung themselves out of their cryilsl 
globe : it was just the hour for every thing to be sweet 
and barmooieus — ^but Sibyl was somewhat vexed sod 
the Childe was somewhat angry. He was much 
obliged to her for meeting him, but he feared that be 
was taking her from mure agreeable ooeupalions; sad 
he vn$, moreover, alarmed leat her other visiieit 
should want some ono to amuae them. He merely 
wished to ask if she had any oomnaods.to his family. 
for whom it was tiine that be should think of settiag 
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ooi; and when he had «btamed tb«in he would no 
loBger tteepaii upon her coodeeceoBion. Sibyl leant 
her cheek upon, her hand» and regarded iiim patiemly 
till he had done. ** My comraanda/' she gravely said, 
" are of a confidential nature, and I caunot apeak them 
ifyoositao&roff" 

Aa she tendered her litde hand, her features broke 
thioagh their mock oeremony into a half smile, and 
there was an enchantment about her which oould net 
he wiihatood. 

'* Sibyl,*' he exclaimed, " why have you taken such 
pains to torment me ?" 

•* And why have you so ill etleuded to the iiyvnc 
Uons which I gave you ?" 

" 111 .'—Heaven and earth ! Have I not labored to 
be sgreeAble till my head is turned topfiy>tarvy?" 

"Oh, yes; and hiod-side before, as well, for it is 
any thing but righr. But did I tell you to pursue this 
laudable work wiih fuming and fmwnirig, and doubt- 
iog. and desperation, till I was in an agony lest you 
should die of your eiertsons, and leave me to wear 
the willow ?" 

The cavalier stated his provocation with much 
eloquence. 

"Dear Sibyl," he continued, "I have passed a 
sufficient ordeaL If I really poseesa your love, let me 
declare mine at ottOe,and send these barbarianr about 
their busineas." 

** Or rather be sent aboot ymzr own, if yon hive 
soy; ibr you cannot suppose that the qpecimen which 
ymx have given of your patient dispoiitioii is likely to 
have told very mueh in yeur favor." 

" Then why not teaefa them the presamfition of their 
hopes^ and teU them that yott despise then?" 

" Because they are my father's friends, and becanae, 
whatever their h<^pes may be, they will probably wait 
fiir enoooiageBient before they aflbrd me an opportu- 
Qi^ of giving my opinion thereupan." 

** But has thece been any neoeasity to give them so 
uuch more of yow time— so many more of your smiles 
— than you have bestowed upon me V* 

** And is it you who ask me this question ?-^h.'<-^ 
is it poasible to mete out attentions to thoeo we love 
wi[h tlie same indiflerenee which we uae towards the 
mst of the world 7 — Woald nothing, do yoa ihink<— no 
ieU-4ale eoantenaaee — M treacheriios accent^ betiay 
the secret which it is our intorest lo maintain? 9n- 
kind to make poor Sibyl% pride confess so much!" 

The eavalior did not know whether ke oaght to 
feel quite oonvineed. He counted the rmgs upon the 
^ecs, which were atiU locked in his own, thiee 
times ovor. 

" SibyU" he at last said, ** I cannot bear them to 
triamph over me, even in their own bright faneiea. 
U you are sincere with me, let us anticipate the slow 
efeniB of time— let us seek happiness by the readiest 
a eon s a nd, tmst bm, if it is difficult to obtain coo- 
sent lo our wishee, you are too dear to despair of par- 
dsn fiir having aemd without it." 

''And you would have me fly with youf" Sibyl 
shrank from the idea ;-^er pride was no longer as- 
sumed in aport ** Yea do well," she roatoned, "to 
leproach'Vw with the doplieity which I have pmc- 



tised. It is bntjnst toauppose that ehe who haagaaa 
so fiir would not scruple to make the love whkh hm 
been lavished upon her the indneement fer her diso- 
bedience ; that the pride which has ysslded ao aaob 
would be content to be pursued as a fugitive^ and t» 
return as a peniteaL" 

** Then, Sibyl, you do not love me V* 

" X am not uaed to make assufaiices of thatkiad, 
any more than I am inclined to submit to the dmqpa 
of deceit." 

" MethinbstLady Sibyl," he replied, with aamawlmt 
of bitterness ** you very easily take oflence iMuglit. 
It certainly la better to be free from one nn|agnn<iii( 
before we enter upon another." 

Sibyl's heart beat high, but she did not apeak. 

" It is possible that you may have mietakea your 
reasons for ei^joining me to silence ; for it is, no doabc, 
advisable that your more eligible friends sboukliiave 
the opportunity of speaking first." 

Sibyl's heart beat higher, and the tears aprang to 
her eyes, but her head was turned away. 

*' We have staid too long," she said with an efibrt 
at composure. 

**I thank you, lisdy Sibyl," ho replied, rising 
haughtily to depan, '* for allowing rae to come to a 
right understanding. And now — " 

Her anger had never been more than a flash— ehe 
could hardly believe him serious, and if be was, he 
would soon repent 

*' And now," she inteimpted him, relapsing into her 
loveliest look of laillery, " ChUde Wilful wonU be 
glad of his picture again V* 

** Yon oertainly will oblige me by restoring it." 

** Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it ?" 

** Iiody Sibyl, I am serious ; and I mtist beg to re- 
mark that it can be but an unworthy satis&etiqn to 
retain it for a boast to your new loveis." 

** 1 de not see that there is any thing to boast of in 
it The iSue is nbt a partieulariy handseaie one^ and 
ea for him for whom it is meant, he haa never made a 
%nre in any history, eioepting hie own leltefa Bbte 
is one in my dressing-case— I pmy yon stand atiU mnv 
while I read over the wondrous eipioili whidi y«u 
performed in your last battle, for 1 think jfeuowt 
hanre hnked jost aa you do new." 

•Theea is no aaying whether his lesalntien WMid 
have baeo fiiin ettongh to persist in his dire < 
had not the Lady Sibyl's attendant at that i 
entered with Sir Lnbin's compliawatB,and it was fflst 
the hoar at which she bed engafsd to lide with hinu 
Childe Wilful's heart was armed with a Ihieker oeat 
of mail than ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter 



« Do not let me detein you, Lady Sibyl," he said ; 
*' perhaps your gentlewoman will be good e i ma g h to 
find me the picture amongst your oast-off omamealB." 

This vraa rather too much— to be eipoaed in her 
weakest point to the impertinent anrprise of her aer* 
vant 

« Nay— nay," she replied in confusien, '* have ddne 
fer the preaent; if you ask ne for it to-amnew I wia 
it" 

•« I ahall not ,be here to4aOTrow,aad it ie huH 
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iM|mtibl« with the Lady Sibyrt ]tride to retain pre* 
MBti which fhe donor woald reeaiiie." 

Her answer waa a little indignant*— his rejoinder 
was a little more proToking— the maid began to laugh 
in her aleeve — and Sibyl felt herself hamiliated. It 
is but a short step, in mighty spirits, from humiliation 
to discord ; and Sibyl soon called in the whole force 
oi her dignity, and conjured up a smile of as much 
asperity as the Childe's. 

" No !" she exclaimed, " it is not amongst my cast- 
off ornaments. I mistook it for the similitude of true 
■ailection, of generosity and manliness, and have worn 
it where those qualities deserve m be treasured ap." 

The picture was produced from its pretty hiding- 
place and carelessly tendered to him. 

"You will, perhaps, remember," she continued, 
" that there was a fellow to this picture, and that the 
original of it has as little inclination as other people 
to be made a boast of." 

** Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl — it was my intention to 
make you perfectly easy on that point" 

The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, 
and seemed to reproach him as it parted, for it bad 
the same mournful smile with which Sibyl had sat for 
it when he was preparing for the wars. He gave it 
to her, and received his own in return. It was yet 
-warm from its sweet depository, and the touch of it 
thrilled to his soul; — but he was determined for once 
to act with consistency. As he dosed the door he 
distinguished a faint sob, and a feeling of self-reproach 
seemed fast coming over him ; but then his honor 1 — 
was he to endora the possibility of being triumphed 
over by such an eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin of the 
Golden Dell 7 

Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing-room, 
.icon after him, in her riding-dress. Her manner was 
oold, and distant, and she heaid him feign business at 
home without condescending to notice it, only there 
'was a fever upon her cheek, which spoke an unwont- 
-ed tumult of feeling. Her horse was at the door, and 
Sir Lubin was ready to escort her down. As she took 
leave of her cousin they were both haughty, and both 
their bands trembled. In a minute she was seen 
ivinding through the old avenue. Sir Lubin, who 
vras observed poking his head from his shoulders with 
an the grace of a goose in a basket, was evidently 
nying tender things, and, altogether, looked cruelly 
like a dangefons rival. The Childe drew his breath 
through his teech as though they had been set on edge, 
and moved from the window like a spirit turned out 
of Paradise. 

Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. 
He discovered that it was a fine evening ; — made a 
clever simile about Lady Sibyl's cheek and a poppy 
—and another about her cruelty and a bramble; but 
they had little or no effect. She answered *<no" 
-when she ought to have said *< yes," looked bewilder- 
ed when he asked her opinion, and, in fact, as he po- 
etically expressed it, was extracting honey from the 
flowers of her own imagination. 

*<Will he indeed have the heart to leave me 
thus?" said Sibyl to herself. *' Unkind— ungrateful 
•^-to take my little treasure from me— the sole com- 



paaioa of my bosera— Ihe witeess of all the teaii 2 
have shed for him— the comfbrter of all my doubts of 
his fidelity; — ^it is gone for ever — I never can sloop to 
receive it back — I never will forgive him — iko, never 
— that is, if he be really gone." 

And really, when she returned, he teas gone. Siby), 
however, would not persuade herself that it was not 
his intention to return ; and every night had to take 
her pride to task for having looked out upon the road 
all the day. Perhaps Ue would write ; and she stole 
away as heretofore, alone, to meet the tardy post a 
mile off There were letters for my lord— for Sir 
Lubin — for the Lady Jemima. 

*' No — no! — I want not them. For the Lady Sibyl 
^what for the Lady Sibyl 7" 

The letters were turned over and over, and still the 
same deadening sound fell like a knell upon her heart 
— " Nothing for the Lady Sibyl." 

She returned unwillingly to her company, and r&> 
tired, at the first opportunity, to wonder if her cousin 
were really in earnest— if he had really deserted her, 
and whether she had ever giVen him cause to do s». 
Her pride would seldom suffer her to weep, and the 
tears seemed swelling at her heart till each throb was 
a throb of pain. Sometimes she would bewilder her- 
self with suggesting other reasons than want of incli- 
nation for his absence, and for his silence. Might he 
not wish to return, and be prevented by his family, 
who had not seen him for so long, and would naturally 
be importunate ? Might he not be fearful of writing, 
lest his letter should fall into hands for which it was 
not intended, and betray the secret which she had 
desired him to keep ? It surely might be her own 
overweening caution that was afHicting her, and be 
might be as impatient as herself. Her imagtnatioa 
would begin to occupy itself in ideal scenes, till she 
forgot those which had really occurred, and her hand 
would rise fondly lo her bosom to draw forth the sem> 
blance of her suflbring cavalier. Alas! it waa then 
that poor Sibyl's deceptive dreams were dispersed. 
The picture was gone — was even now, perfaap8> the 
bosom companion of another, who pitied her with 
smiles, and gaily upbraided him for his falsehood. 
Then again would the flush of shame rush over her 
cheek, her maiden indignation determine to fbigel 
him, and her wildered wits busy themselves upon 
plans of leaching him that she had done sa 

In the mean time Sir Lubin began to oongratulale- 
himself that he had made an impression. Sibyl had 
lost the spirit to repel his advances as she had done 
before, and the little she had aflbrded him of her com- 
pany was clearly a pretty stratagem to bring him to 
an explanation. He had a great mind to be cruel in 
his turn, and lead her heart the dance, as he expressed 
it, which she had led his— but then she vnis very pale, 
and might have a fit of illness. On the evening when 
be had resolved to make her happy, Sibyl indeed re- 
ceived a letter, but it was* from her lover's sister. It 
was full of the gay rattle which usually characterisei 
the correspondence of hearts which have never knovim 
sorrow; but it was other news that Sibyl looked fb^ 
She toiled through lively descriptions of fStes, and 
finery, and flirtations, scarcely knowing what aha read.. 
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till, •( laft, ber eye* gknced apon the name she lought. 
She Hopped to breathe ere she proceeded, and iheD, 

ChiMe Wilful wad gone to , and was paying vie- 

l«at attention to the lady Blanche. 

She lore the leUer calmly into little atripa ; — hef 
Ufa were compreai c d with beautiful, but stern and 
deiperate determination. That night Sir LutHn made 
his propowlf, and, in the delirium of fancied ven- 
geance, Sibyl answered— ffhe knew not what. 

It was not long after that the Childe was returning 
ndly home from the Lady Blanche. She was very 
beautiful — but, oh, she had not the speaking glance 
of Sibyl. She was Ipfly and high-minded ; but it was 
Dot the sweet pride that fascinated whilst it awed— >ii 
««i the aspiring woman, and not the playful and con* 
deseeoding seraph. She was accomplibhed ; bat they 
were the accomplishments approved«by the understand- 
log rather than the heart — the methodical work of 
education, and stored up for display. But Sibyl was 
accomplished by heaven! her gifts were like the sum- 
mer breezes which sported about him — wild, exquisite 
and roysterioHs — which were the f>ame, whether wasted 
on the desert, or waAing delight to the multitude. She 
nas a lovely line of poetry in a world of prose — she 
wu a blossom dropped from Paradise to shame all the 
dowers of the earth. Oh, but Sibyl was faUe ! and 
oh, again, it was just possible that he might be mi:ita- 
keQ. lie was sadly bewildered, had another bad head- 
ache, and was strongly of opinion that it was nut I he 
way to forget Sibyl to put her in coropetitiun with 
other people. He hardly liked to confess it to hiraself, 
but he was not quite sure that, if he had any excuse • 
v^hich would not compromise his dignity, he would | 
not turn his horse's head towards the hall, and suffer | 
the fiends which were tormenting him to drive him 
at their own pare. 

It happened that such excuse was not for distant 
He had no aooner alighted at home than he was pre- 
teated with a hasty note, which had been for some 
days awaiting him, from Sibyl's father, inviting him— 
a film came over his eyes, and the pulsation of his 
heart was paralyzed — inviting him to what he knew 
would give him great pleasure, to Sibyl's wedding! 
Should he send an excuse, and stay at home, and 
prove that he did not care about it; or should he 
plunge headlong into their revelry, and spare neither 
age Dor sex of the whole parly? No matter, he would 
consider of it on his way. He gave his steed the spur 
as though the good animal had been Sir Lubin him- 
self, and set out to cool his blood, and shake his witrt 
into their places, by a moonlight gallop of a hundred 
miles 

The morning was far advanced when ho came 
within Might of the ball. He was almost eihaunted ; 
and the preparaiiorii) for fesiiviiy, upon the fine slopi* 
of the chase, came over his soul wiih sickness and 
d»may. The high IiKkmI of his ptxir animal was barely 
guffi<-i«nt to answer the feeble urging of its rider; ond 
tb? Siow stride, whi<'h was accompanied by a deeper 
and a deeper sob, seemed fat>t flagging to a stand still. 
The Childe felt that he was too late. He inquired 
of a troiip of merry-makers round a roasting ox, and 
ibuod thsii the wadding cavalcade had aet off for Ihe 



church. He looked down upon the hilt of hii i 
— be was still in time for vengeance — atiU in tine t» ^ 
cat short the bridegreom'a triumph«-to diaappoint tk» 
anticipations of*—*- Spirits of fury! were there ntBe 
to inspire a few miimtes' vigor into his fainting tteed. 
The steed toiled on as thongh he had pos ac s wd tW 
homing heart of his master , — troopa of peasant girla^- 
dressed fantastically, and waving garlands en either 
side of the road, soon told him that he was near die 
scene of the sacrifice. They had received a sheep* • 
faced duck from the head of the blushing Sir Lobin — • 
a sprawling wave of his long arm, thrast, in all the- 
pride of silver and satin, from the window of hiaoeacb' 
and six. They had beheld the fevered and bewil- 
dered loveliness of the Lady Sibyl, looking amongst 
her brideroaids, intense as a planet amidst its satelliles^ 
and they were all in ecstasies, which, if possible, in- - 
creased his agony. Another lash, another bound, and 
he turned the comer which broaght him full upon the - 
old elm embowered church, surrounded by the main 
body of the Mayday multitude, and a string of coacbee 
which displayed all the arms in the county. H» 
sprang from his horse, and dashed through them like 
a meteor. The party was still standing before the 
altar; and he staggered and restrained his steps to 
hear how far the ceremony had proceeded. There 
wns a dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too much to arti- 
culate. 

" More water," said oiic in a low voice; "she is 
going to faint again." 

Water was handed te her, and the clergyman re- 
peated — ** Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
husband ?" 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly; her father 
looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened hia moath 
wider and wider. 

The question was repealed, but atiil Sibyl spoke- 
not. 

It was pronounced a third time— Sibyl shook moee 
violently, and uttered an hysteric scream. 

" Oh, merciful Heaven !" she exclaimed, *' it is im- 
possible! — I cannot!— I cannot!" 

Her astonished lever sprang forward, and received 
her fainting form in his arms. A glance at each othei*' 
countenance was sufficient to explain all their aofier- 
inga — to dissipate all their resentment. Concealmenr 
was now out of the question, and their words broke 
fbrih at the same instant. 

<*Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to this 
dreadful extremity?*' 

'• Sweet Sibyl, forgive — forgive me! I will atone 
for it Ry such penitence, such devotion, as the world 
never saw." 

** By Jove !*' exclaimed the bridegroom, " but 1 do - 
not like this!" 

** By my word !" added the Lady Jemima, *' but here * 
is a new lover!" 

** By mine honor!** responded the Lady Bridget, 
"but he is an old one!" 

** By my word and honor too !" continued the Ihdy 
something else, '* I suspectf^d it long ago!" 

*' And by my gray beard/* concludec/ the old lord. 
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**! wiA I had done so too!— Look you. Sir t^ibin, 
Shyl m my only child, end must b« made happy her 
mm way. I really thought she had been pioinc and 
dyiBg for yoo, bat since it appean I waa mistaken, 
wkf e'en let us make the beet of it. You can be 
Imdeman still, though you cannot be bridegrooei ; and 
laho koows bat in our revels to-night, you may find a 
Uy less liable lo change her mind t" 

Sir Labia did not understand this mode of proceed- 
nBg» and would have come to high words bat for the 
feculiar expression of Childe Wilfol's eye, which kept 
Aen bubbling in his throat He could by no means 
4«eide upon what lo say. He gave two or three 
pveity considerable hems, but he cleared the road in 
tma, for nothing was coming ; and so, at last, he made 
•p his mind to treat the matter with silent contempt 
Be bowed to the company with a haughty dive, kick- 
ed his long sword, as he turned, between his legs, and 
smde, or rather rode, out of the church as fast as his 



dignity would permit The crowd on ike outside, not 
being aware of what had passed within, and taking it; 
for granted that it was all right that the biidegTDoii.1 
on such great occasions, should go home alone, wiahtdl 
him joy very heartily and clamerously, and the u: 
hones went off at a long trot, which was quite gTsnil 

Sibyl and her cavalier kx>ked breaihleaaly Ibf wind 
was to come next. 

** The wedding feest mnst not be lost/' said the oUI 
lord ; '* will nobody be married T* 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and; in the nm^ 
of Sir Lubin, was handed the cavalier Wilful. j 

" Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband Tj 
demanded the priest 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her foiotiogil 
did not return ; and if her voice was low when ihj 
spoke the words " 1 will," it was distinct and masia^ 
as the dearest note of the nightingale. i 
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HfTmm astonishing, unresting main ! 

Whence are the fountains of thy stores supplied t 
Ckief of created elements ! in vain 

We trace the eeaseless motions of thy tide ; 
fUlosophy, arrested in her pride. 

Darts fruitless glances to thy desert cavai ; 
Whose deep recesses human seareh deride. 

CUl now to man, and bid him count thy waves ; 
<k guage thy rampant billows, when the tempest ravea. 

miou boundary of Empires ! whose renown 

Lives but in mockery of history's page ; 
Whose tyrant kings went prowling up and down, 

Till vanquish'd in the grasp of with'ring age : 
Dscay subdued their greatness, for the rage ^ 

Of cooq'ring time has chas'd them from the earth. 
Their arts, and records, are a theme t' engage 

Long disquisitions, of but little worth ; 
While thou art reigning still, in thine unsocial mirth. 

The young san woo'd thee with his dawning light. 

And the first moon-beams sported on thy breast { 
£re madd'ning tempests rous'd ihy giant^might. 

Breaking, with desperate peals, thy dream of rest 
And sometimes now thou slumb'rest, and art drest, 

Gay as a bride, in robes that sun-beams weave ; 
When crimson clouds adorn the glowing west, 

And thy scarce rippling waves in beauty heave — 
All faithless when serene, and smiling to deceive. 

The mariner thy surface may explore. 
And cast his plummet to its destin'd goal ; 



May measure thy extent from shore to ahore, 

Until obstructed by each ice-bound pole. 
Tet who shall number out each various ahonl 
Of that vast brood which haunt thy depths bb{ 
known; 
That dart in awiftnesa, or unwieldy roll ; 

Which He call'd forth, whose petent word akms. 
Bade thy strong arms enfoUL this fbotalool of I 
throne. 

O, ever solemn and majestic aea ! 

How glorious art thou when the tempest sleeps; 
When, o'er thy curvee the light breeie wanders frei 

And quiv'ring sun-beams revel o'er thy deeps. 
And O. how awful, when the black alorm sweeps 

The rugged furrows of thy deeert wild ; 
When, lo thy noise, the shipwreck'd merchant weeps 

Or, while thy raving wilderness grows wild. 
And sobs through broken slumbers— like an o'ervef 
chUd. 

Thou art not of the things that feel decay ! 

We look upon thee, in oar youthful mom, 
When the glad hours fled joyfully away, 

And buoyant smiles our careless brows adorn. 
Again we mark thee, when old age forlorn 

Bean deep-trench'd wrinkles, and the frost of time 
When life hath shed its fruit, hut kept the thorn ; 

And thou art rolling on thy course sublime. 
Unshrinking in thy strength, and boonding in ti 
prime! 
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THE IRISH HOWL. 

BT BSN80V HILL, B8Q. 



[An Irish Lieatenant of Artin^iy, at the point of dopartare from France, is invited by his brother offioen 
to a caieuae ; iUling asleep, his friends disguise themeelves in female apparel, and proceed, with mock aolem;- 
nity, to wak$ him, in the Insh style, as if he had been really dead.] 



Sim had ioTited three or foor of oar most intimate 
aeqoaiotanee to meet me, including the two Grattans, 
Meade, and Furlong: knowing that I should haye to 
Hart early, I determined, in spite of Sim's attempts to 
ths contrary, to keep sober, and a hard fight it wa& 
Towards eleven o>lock I made an attempt to leave 



" Restey trankeel man amee," said 

«• Oh, listen to that. Hill," shouted Grettan. "* D'ye 
hear Fairfield's delicioas French ? You are mightily 
improved, Sim, since I first knew you. It was in the 
Palais Royal I had the good fortune to be introdaced. 
The friend on wkom arm I was leaning asked where 
ths Eighty-eighth were qoartered. I shall never 
fbfget your anaww— ^ Faith, dwn, I don't know the 
enet name of the place, bot the people calls us 
ths Boys of Bull-on ;' and sure enough enoamped 
in the Boia de Boulogne I found my brother. But 
I moit tell yoQ, Hill, one blunder of Fairfield's, 
which was enough to shock the whole bench of 
biihops. He walked into a Cal^, which, I suppose, 
bsd formerly been a religious house ; and, being at a 
loBi for French enough to order supper, was glad to 
psresive the baa-reiief of a dove upon the ceiling. 
" Qarson, eommong appeley voos cette bete la ?'— 
' BisDrieur,' replied the waiter, with a look of honor, 
' c'srt riarigne de Tordre du Saint Esprit, par example.' 
' Beang portey mois trais aantespreys roti pour mon 
soDper!' Scandalized ae the Frenchman was, be 
woakl not lose a customer, and a dish of pigeons was 
pserided for tho sacrilegioaB Simon." 

" Well, boya, I moat be ofif now positively,'' said I. 

" Oh, by Jabos, you'll not think of going yet ; yon 
have year passport, and I can answer for your luggage 
bsiag an ready. Tliefe'il be a broiled bone in a mi- 
note. Come, I'll sing you, ' Woman, war, and wine:' 
thsi was always a favourite of year's in Limerick ; 
and it will be • long; time before you hear it again 
fiea me, any way." 

There was no possibility of refusing to listen to a 
song of Fairfield's, and hour after hour fled. 

'*ril drink no more, at any rate," I said at last; 
" to, Uds, as I'm pretty tired, and have a long journey 
before me, let roe rest my legs upon yon sofa !" 

Permission was given for this refreshment At first 
I itiove to keep my eyes open, and join in their chat, 
bat my contributions to it soon sunk into monosylla- 
blei, not too much to the purpose. Their voices 
csssed to bring me any distinct ideas, and, by degrees, 
I Ml asleep. ' How long my slumber remained sound 
sod dreamless I know not ; it was first haunted by an 
indefinite sense of motion, as if either in a coach or a 
ahip; after which my vision changed, but became more 
dssr. Methoagfat I lay extended on a board, and 



ray head and feet. Five fignivs, in white flowing 
drapery, surrounded me, beating their breasta, and 
ottering a plaintive wail. I neitlier remembered nor 
felt the efibcts of any accident ; therefore Ihooght my 
wisest plan would ba quietly to examine the oompany 
into which I had fallen. They were taller than the 
generality of women, their facee nearly concealed bf 
the frills of head-tire which fell veil-wise down their 
backs, adorned with sleeves and gussets. The lis* 
of Macbeth crossed my mind— 

" Te should he women, but that your beards," At. 

In a paoae of their chaunt, the leader exclaimed, 
" Wake him dacint, my dears ! for here's large giviaa 
out. lis no use keenin and croonin under our breatha 
for the likes of him. Rise it, your sowls !" 

Thus urged, they ' sot up the cry' in full chorus. 

" Oh, piUaloo ! why should ye go, my boy, and lave 
all the good atin and drinkin T Och hone ! ma cushla, 
why will we stay behind, to call you the dear depart- 
ed r Willaloo astore ! Tis you that'll be missed, mft- 
voumeen!" 

^'You spake raison, Mother Fairfield,** cried the 
junior of the party ; " big cause we have to give him 
a seram% the darlmt !" 

" And an iligant voice ye have for it,MiBB, said tbm 
bfmttm, ** Blaid's your name, I'm food to belave.** 

"Tis that, ma'am. Maid I am," answered die 
damael, dropping a ooartesy. 

** You look so, my beauty! Rise it again, ladies !*' 

Cbdrhb. << Oh gra ma chree! Why must we lose 
ye, my heart r* 

** Short purgatory for them as foils asleep in Aeit 
innocence," added Miss Mead. 

" You're in glory this night, my lamb»'* said her 
sister belle. 

** He is. Miss Furlong," spoke the chieftaineas ; *«for 
sorrow the oath, or bit of undacence ever passed the 
blissed lips of him ; he might have been a praste, Mrs. 
Grattan, Ma'am, for holiness entirely." 

Chords. ** Och hone pillaloo !" 

*' He's better off, Biddy jewel ! d ^I the big liar 

can say he ever made a baste of himself with regard 
to the whiskey. Spake for him, Colley honey." 

" Oh thin, mother dear, play-houses he could not 
abide; cards he ever and always called the divil's 
books." 

Chords. « Willaloo ! Ochone !" 

'* Wimin," hiccoughed Miss Mead ; ** he had no 
call to, barrin sich as was^i^teh^o^ti^tj^f^f^ere 

*' Faix, that's throe for you, miss ; ochone, soy son» 
my own dear beautiful babby, that I noaed in Man- 
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** Tbe boy was bom in oounty lin'ric^ na'am/' put 
in the other matrao. 

** He wae not, ma'am ; rare a*n't I hit mother T* 
"Toa may be his mother, my lady, but you know 
nothin about it." 

« Ycm never had a mother, for you're illigitimate.*' 
** Hear that, girls !" cried Miw Furlong ; ** part 'era, 
kip 'em quite, Colley, 'tis you that have the ainae !'* 

•* Vm mightily beholden ibr your good w6rd, Mia ; 
aiay now, mother." 

** You're a pace-maker, ma'am ; are yon a 'Roman, 
if one may ax?" continued Mist Furlong. 
** I am, ma'am ;" anawered Colley. 
*' 'Tia more nor your noae is, then ;" shouted the 
entertainer, with arms a-kimbo. 

''I'd be sorry" retorted the other, " to be walkin 
behind the trunk of an iliphunt, like parties I'll not 
name, Mother Fairfield." 

'* Ah ! then, don't set her back up," pleaded Col- 
ley's relative, *' or she'll becali you more namea than 
I'll lay my tongue te." 

" Were you christened after your cow, Miss Col- 
ley?" persevered the hostess; "but go on wid the 
wake. Ah, why would you lave me like a bird alone?" 
*' I've scrached till I'm dry," said Miss Mead, seiz- 
ing a bottle. 

•* Don't do't, ma colleen !" cried one matron. 
*' Time enough for yez," said the other ; and each 
secured the drinkables from the maiden's hand, beg- 
ging her "to lave it them that was mothcn of fami- 
lies." 

Round me they closed again, roaring, "Oh the 
power o' larnin that's lost in ye, my buck ; a tall fel- 
low you are, and fat, nate, and comely to see, bating 
your red hair." 

This was past bearing ; my long controlled laughter 
broke forth ; I popped up my insulted black head, and, 
flinging myself from the table amongst them, begged 
to know what lime it was. 

" About half-past five," said Furlong. 
" Ob, lads, 1 ^all loae my place ; I hav'u't a minute 
to spare; do, like good souls, come and help me wiih 
my luggage to the diligence." 

Without divesting themselves of the shirts and 
sheets in which they were arrayed, theae merry fel- 
lows threw greaf coata loosely over their shoulders, 
and followed me to my lodging ; we knocked up poor 
Madame Fripperie. who, terrified beyond measure at 
finding her house besieged at such an hour by agroupe 
of nondescripis, was, with difficulty, pensuadcd to 
open her doors and permit roe to obtain my trunks. 
After some pause she descended ; boxes and portman- 
teaus were seized by the ladies. I bade a hasty fare- 
well to my hostess, who could not say that nothing in 
my life at her abode became me like the leaving it. 

I soon overlook my friends; the diligence was on 
the point of ciarling ; the conducteur hod his foot on 
the step, about to ascend to his place on the roof, 
when he was prevented by the wild cries of my car- 
riers. 

" Stop a while, here's a passenger for you," cried 
one. 



que payer pour son place, dans votre sacre eansM 
hier au soir," said Sim in his delicious French. 

I saw my trunks safely stowed, and got into ths 
carriage. Not one serious good-by could I extort Ai 
soon as I was seated in the vehicle, tbe pillaloo wai 
recommenced, and distance only aeftened to my ear 
the " Why would you go, ochone, why would yoa 
lave us f " 

After such a night of debauch, it is no wonder that 
I scarcely pasaed the gates before I fell into a prar 
found sleep, from which I never awoke, till the dili* 
gence stopped at Boochain, to allow tbe passengers to 
breakfast. I was surprised at finding that we had 
already travelled twelve miles, and, hearing that 
ample time was granted for the meal, I ordered coffee 
to be brought me in a bed-room, and I sipped like a 
Turk, whilst performing the dutiee of the toilette. 
Heaven knows, I needed the refreshing aid of ablu- 
tion, external and internal, after the acene in which I 
had so lately been engaged. 1 felt myself a new msn, 
and re-entered the carriage, hoping that the odd cir- 
cumstances of my first bundle in had not given ny 
fellow-passengers any unfavorable impression. 

They were all so busily engaged in oonvenation, 
that I despaired of obtaining a word from one of the 
parly; thrown back upon my own thoughts, and bardij 
aware of what I was doing, I commenced singiog a 
sotto voce imitation of Sim's lament. A sudden peiwe 
ensued, and, after a few notes had reached the eait 
of the ulkers, 

•• How wild/' said one ; •' ik must be a national sir. 
I have heard that the songs of Scotland and Ireland 
are of a most melancholy and impassioned chsracter. 
1 should like to know what that ' Och hone' mesns-" 

This was said quietly to the fellow-listener; then, 
turning to me, the gentleman added, 

** Is Monsieur an Englishman ?" 

" Yes." 

" And that chanson you just now began, ths same 
that the friends who came with you to the coach isng 
as we drove oft!" 

••It is not a ckansoo. Monsieur," I said gravely, 
" but what we call an Irish howl, used to exprs* 

grief-" . . 

" Ah ! oui," cried one ; " I have been told of aucfi 
ceremonies being performed for the dead, but— 

" In any case of eitreme regret," I added with a 
sigh, " the feelings of friends break forth in melody- 

" Bon Dieu ! there is much sentiment in that idc*? 
and do they always assume such draperies?* 

" Always." 

« Ma foi ! a similar rite eiists in the Greek church; 
brothers in arms wear a white veil." 

" Bien," said his companion ; " I thought at fii«» »» 
was a mere pleavanterie." 

" Sir," I exclaimed, with mock dignity. " Bnio» 
have not your vivoriiy ; we are a serioor peope. • ^ 
parting with those we love, for any considerable u 
or space, is not a jest with us." ^ ^ 

"Pardon, monsieur." said the Frenchman. ' <l^ 
o'esi touchant A thousand thanks foi your eip • 
I lion of your country s rusiom. iiein-^"- 
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BY CHARLK8 WK8T THOMSON. 



1 bav« lived long enoagh—iny May of life 

Is fallen into the aaar— ibe yellow leaf— 

Aod that which should accompany old a; i>. 

As honor, Iov«. obedience, troops of ft lends, 

I mast not look to have ; bat, in their stead, * 

Curses, not loud, but deep—moutii-honor, breath. 

Wiiich the pour heart would feign deny, but dare not.--SHAKsPB*Ri. 



These beautiful lines froin the ** Prince of Bards/* are too splendidly perfect, aa they are, to admit of any 
amcDdment — and any attempt to vary their present shape nust necessarily injure ihem, by weakening their 
ibice, and lesseniog their expression. I have thonghr, however, that a litdo extension of the sentiment, in 
the form of rhyme, if comparatively worthless, might be at least excusable ; and I have therefore endeavored 
to embody the aubstance of the foregoing pathetic " Lamentation of Macbeth" in the following i 



When all is past that made life dear, 

*Ti8 time for man to die — 
Ere he becomes like foliage sear, 

Beneath a winter sky. 
Ere Btorra and tempest rack his heart. 

And wither all his joy. 
And leave him nothing but the smart. 

£*en hope cannot destroy. 



I have liT*d long eqongh—- my bright 

And aanny hours are o*er — 
The beams that gave my morning light 

Will shine oo me no more. 
The happy days, when calm repose 

Spread heaven before my eye — 
The blissful dreams from which I rose, 

Are goDe forever by. 



Why should I wait for haggard age ? 

Its hopes are lost to me, 
The honors that reward the sage, 

Whose virtues thousands see ; 
The blessings that attend the path, 

Where good mens* steps ai% found, 
The love that ripen'd manhood, hath 

To me an empty sound. 



1 once bad friends, when fortune snil'd, 

Upon nay onward way — 
The sweets of social life beguil'd 

Each moment of the day. 
But since the blight of fate and fear 

Hath saddened o*er my brow. 
My finrmer stations disappear^ 



The day has been that I have known 

Respect and fond esteem. 
Golden opinions shower'd down. 

Like Danae's heavenly dream. 
All sorts of men united stood. 

And shouted forth my fame — 
Till echo's voice from vale and wood 

Was busy with my name. 



But these are pastr-and in their stead 

What have I now to own 7 
The world's sincerity has fled, 

And friends are quite unknown. 
Vile sycophants, with lying breath. 

Pour round me their applause. 
And with mouth hoQor tell the death 

Of my deserted cause. 



The blood that I have shed cries out 

For vengeance on my head. 
And the bereav'd liA up their shout. 

In memory of the dead. 
The deep anathemas of Fate, 

Around me they unroll. 
And, with the smothered curse of hate. 

They execrate my souL 



O .' for a long release from care, 

From wretchedness and sin! 
Oi to escape the dark desp^iir 

That hems my spirit in ! -> ^ 

I miul despise these scoundrel da^Mv LC 

That such false hearts supply, 
£'f n while 1 listen to the praise 
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THE COFFIN MAKER OF DROGHEDA 



They say this town ie full of cozenage.— Comcdt op Eaaoai. 



The few dreary houra of a misty December day 
^ere fast verging and darkening into the shrouding 
and moonless obscurity of nightfall, which indiealed 
sleet and storm, when two weary and road-stained 
travellers passed slowly on foot down the steep long 
■ hill that circuits part of the old town, and forms an 
acute angle with the bridge, whose arches overhang 
the Bojrne, as it ripples against the quays of Drogheda. 
The houseless, and desolate prospect of the country 
through which they had journeyed, as it lay fallow 
and dormant beneath the freezing breath of winter, 
increased the cheerfulne« and comibrt with which 
the clustering buildings of the town, now illuminated 
for the night, and resounding with the hum and bus- 
tle of their occupants returning after the pest labors 
of the day, inspired the hearts of the toilworn way- 
farers — contrasting so powerfully with the wildness of 
the sea-shore road they had been travening on their 
harassing march. 

The appearance and garb of the men, as they stop- 
ped for a moment beneath one of the lamps, that was 
raised at the comer of a long lane of mean suburban 
cottages, and pointed a shorter and steeper road out 
from the eminence to the base of the hill, and which 
descended into the centre of the main street, were dis- 
tinguished by fltiangely-ooiitnsted mark* of opposite 
callings and pursuits ; one, whoM tightly-built, well- 
fitting clothes, though ooane and soiled, black stock, 
hair closely cut, (slightly silvered by yean and foreign 
service) and high erect bearing, denoted at once the 
veteran soldier — appeared aniious to separate from 
his oompanion, a low, pallid man, of ghastly com- 
plexion, attired in rusty Uaok, originally made for a 
person much Qbove his height, whose company was 
evidently forced upon him, — and at the same time 
wished to effect his object with courtesy and quie^ 
ness. 

" Here then, I repeal what I have already stated, 
that it is full time, and fitting place, for us to part ; for 
your society during our journey, and information re- 
specting our route, though unsought for on my pert, I 
thank yon ; but as to housing myself for the night, 
and foraging for a supper, though absent five-and- 
twenty years from my native town, I am too old a 
campaigner not to be aware how to find a billet, 
without either your advice or assistance. So, once 
more, good night" 

*' But stay, you know not where to look," rejoined 
the other ; ** you will not fhid a single friend or ac- 
quaintance living or left ; the character of the place 
is quite changed since you were last quartered here; 
and as you have cash and valuables about you, you 
will be robbed and pUiodered by the crew among 



to you. Come home, and lodge with me to-night, and 
in the morning you can please yourself better, if you 
wish." 

" What, go and lodge at a coffin-maker's shop— for 
ofsuchaooncem you have represented yourself to 
be the owner ; with shrouds for my sheets, and tin 
angels for my companions? No, I woald raiher lie 
under that turf-clump yonder all night, with the aky 
for my quilt, and the wind to sing me asleep. Bal» 
sir, I dismiss at once you and your intetferanoe ; yon 
haveftstened yourself upon me this day, insensible 10 
aH the hints I gave how unacceptable your company 
was; you wormed out of me the secret, that I had 
concealed about my person, all my little slock of 
wealth, the earnings of my past service— and now 
you insist on being my pioneer in my private arrange- 
ments for the night. You see, sir, these two roads, 
this one I chcwee for* my line of march, the olher is 
your way ; adopt it forihwiih, or I shall be compelled 
to teach you a quick step, that will leave the remem- 
brance of my drill on your back for the next quarter.** 
" Oh, captain, if you are afraid to tru^t me, though 

may I never screw down another " 

'* Fear you, you miserable shadow of an undertaker ! 
not if you were marching at the head of all the muf- 
fled drums in the Guards. Lead on there to your ho- 
vel, the entertainment cannot be so bad as the host" 

The man who lived " by dealh's do'mgs" turned 
away his face to conceal a low chuckle of satisfaction 
at the consent his last insinuation had wrong from the 
reluctant veteran, and burying his pale, withered fea- 
tures in the high standing collar of his old-fashiimed 
single-breasted coat, at the same time stooping low to 
escape the violence of a cutting shower that new be- 
gan to fall, and slanting full into their faces, intimated 
his readiness to proceed—and, followed by the a(ddier» 
crossed the Pont Neuf of the Boyne, and entered the 
*' loyal and corporate" city of Drogheda. 

As they pasaod through the streets, brilliant with 
the lighis in the whidows of the shops and hotels, and 
crowded with artisans, sailors, grooms, laborers, and 
soldiers thronging to their barracks, the wanderer re- 
turned to his birthplace felt regret at so unwisely 
trusting himself to the guidance of one he knew no- 
thing of. and seemed to dislike ; and several times was 
on the point of breaking from him, and accosting one 
of the troopers as they passed him with a look that re- 
cognized him as a brother of the service, to request a 
direction to a decent lodging for the night; but his 
guide and his promise recarred to his recolleetion aa 
oflen, to strengthen the silly resolution he had been 
nettled to adopt 

A fountain which nmy be stepped aeroas is th e 
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of oar ItVM, are often dictated by sone forgottao trifle. 
Following hie pilot in silence, and watching him 
narrowly, to detect any intercourse or conceried league 
with an aaaociale who night be waiting for him near 
the locality ^of his abode, be was partially satisfied ai 
finding him pass by the various groups on the way 
without either sign or word to denote previous ac- 
qoaintance, and hold a direct couree for the further 
exiramiiy of the long principal street, until they can»e 
to a breaJt in the line of houses, formed by a narrow 
lane (one of the outlets of the town), tliat branched 
Aov^ towards the river's edge, whose black, discn- 
lored ourrenl, stained by the floating lees and scum 
from au eitensive manufactory, glided sluggishly post 
a row of mean, gloomy cabins, built upon its brink, 
parallel to the line of the main street — and increased, 
wlul« it harmonised with, the drearineas of the situa-' 
tioa and prospect. 

" Here we are," said the artist of coflins, the last 
master of mor^l ceremonies ; " we are now near home, 
keep close to me through this passage, or you may 
miss me in the dark — we turn, mind you, to the leA, 
along the river :*' and darting down the " angiport," 
he led the way to his retired abode. 

Along the margin cf the black, silent flood they 
moTcd for awhile, like shades wandering on the banks 
of Acheron, until the traveller's guide suddenly 
plunged aside into a dark opening, which at first ap- 
peared like the yawning entrance to some subterra- 
nean excavation, and the soldier for a moment paused, 
and considered the prudence of following further the 
sUange and mysterious track his companion selected. 
** No matter," he reflected. ** it cannot be worse than 
' a breach !" and hurried after. 

Extending his hands cantioasly before him, he dia- 
covered by the damp footing of an uneven and broken 
flagway, (on which he often slipped and fell against 
die rougb-plaatered sarfoce of surrounding walls), that 
they were passing through a long, narrow, partitioned 
hall, leading to a steep winding staircase, on whose 
lowest flight his associate waited for him, and grasp- 
ix^ htm by the hand, conducted him up to the land- 
ing-place upon the second story of the lonely and se- 
cluded building into which he had so unexpectedly 
been ushered. 

" Here is the door of my own room — now do not 
feel uneasy, as my workshop is below stairs : I am 
glad to see, too, the fire is not quite extinguished — 1 
mast try for the key.*' 

The vigilant old veteran remarked, that although 
be very ostentatiously produced a large iron key, of 
curious and complex construction, the door, before a 
single ward ef the lock could be turned, yielded to a 
gentle push, and had evidently not been secured. He 
entered the room, however, without noticing the de- 
vice contrived to lull his suspicions : a few red coals 
were gleaming in the boitora of the grate, but threw 
oat insuflicient flame to illumine the furniture, or dis- 
cover the extent of the apartment. He was able, not- 
withstanding, to reconnoitre the general bearings of 
the room with a hasty glance, and as he was now 
much wearied and fatigued, any sign or promise of 
Kit and refreshment was eagerly welcomed. 



The appoaranoe of the room was small and confined ; 
a number uf household goods, and heavy unwieldy fix- 
tures, large garde-robes, tall book-cases, carved in old 
quaint figures, and inlaid with brass, discolored by 
sge and neglect, tables of brown mahogany, and eld 
defaced Dutch paintings in tarnished gilded frames— 
all being ofdii^rent styles and patterns, purchased at 
various intervals at rummage-sales of bankrupt bro- 
kers, were stOwed and crowded together in most per- 
plexing and promiscuous confusion. 

The guvtii v*-as much astonished at perceiving this 
goodly, though diverse and motley array of appoint- 
ments mossed together, so diflerent from the squalid 
and ira(M>verished mien of their proprietor — and throw- 
ing himself into a large high backed chair, attempted 
to examine mere closely the features of his host, who, 
as if unwilling to undergo a personal scrutiny, oon- 
cealed his face, and commenced stirring up the sink- 
ing fire with a zeal and earnestness that too soon be. 
trayed his purpose, as the embeis, as if by accident* 
were entirely raked out and quenched. 

** That will not do," said he, as the quivering flames 
subsided, and at last totally expired. ** I must get 
candles ; my store is below stairs — I shall not be ab- 
sent a moment." 

When ho leA the room, which was now quite dark, 
the soldier wan positive, thai dus time the door, when 
it cltised after him, was really locked, and the key 
withdrawn. Starting up, he rushed to the door, and 
pulling it forcibly, assured his senses of the foct — He 
smiled, and quietly reseated htmself«~'* What can ha 
mean ? Does he fear I may rob him in his absence 7 
or does he mean to try that trick on me ? Let him if 
he choose ! T have two friends here that 1 have not 
yet introduced to him, who will not see me injured !" 
— and he grasped firmly a brace of poeket-pistob con- 
cealed beneath his coat, and watted patiently for the 
returning step of his extraordinary entertainer. 

When Steevens was last dwelling in Drogheda, 
every house, street, face, and walk, was familiar and 
beloved as his own hooie and brethren. Twenty- 
five years, a fragment of a century, bad gone over, 
and he was entrapped, confined in a base den in the 
purlieus-— an unknown, disregarded alien, with dis- 
trust and melancholy faatening on his heart, in lien of 
the joy and welcome from expectant friends he had 
vainly anticipated. 

Successive trains of ideas were moving gradually 
more slowly and measured through his mind, fjom 
the absence of external objects to excite their corres- 
ponding images, and sleep began to steal upon his 
wearied frame, sealing up the fountains of thought 
and sensation, when a sound, as of a suppressed and 
regular brea:liing at the opposite end of the apart- 
ment, put to instant flight the approaches of repose, 
and like a trumpet blast, roused him to energy and ac- 
tion. He sprang from the chair on which he had 
been sinking into slumber, and endeavoured to thread 
his way through the'labyrinth of incumbrances towards 
the direction the sound seemed to indicate ; but at 
that instant, a footstep was heard upon the outer lob- 
by, the door was thrown open, and a glare of light 
bright, powerful and sodden, as the uplifted fooUighli 
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of a protctmam, kindled ap eTory o^act in Ihe room, 
and diverted his attention finom farther pursuing his 
investigation. His host hed returned, preceding a do- 
mestic — an elderly, austere female, who carried a 
large tray, Inden with glasses, wax candles, cold meats, 
and wine, nerved with more neatness and taste than 
the appearance of the dwelling would warrant, who 
set them on the table, and directing one look of pe- 
culiar, searching meaning at her master's guest, silent- 
ly withdrew. 

*'Coine. now, and drink a glass of wine with me, 
after all the ill-natured things you have said upon your 
way hffre; but I forgive you; my o\^n appearance 
(and he looked round bis room with some pnde) is, 1 
am glad to say, the worst of my possessioos — your 
health, and welcome !" 

The soldier moved over, and somewhat cheered at 
the prospect of a good supper and old wines, sat down 
in the friendly spirit of the invitation, and pouring out 
a bumper, smiled at his host, who placed himself op- 
posite him, and behind the light. " A promise of this 
bottle would have kept me closer than that lock twice 
bolted. By-the-by, what did you intend, when you 
left me just now, by turning year parlor into a 
guard-room ? You locked me in." 

'* 'Twas but from habit then ; I treat all my custom- 
ers so; but how like you your emertninmcnl and 
lodging?— You are not eating, nor tJu yoii ^eem in- 
clined to drink either." 

" Nay, I am freely employed at boih. Tlie style of 
your abode, and the repast you have sorvcMJ up, are 
such as I have seldom fallen in with ; bui i!io variety 
of articles here, all old and worn, look all like lega- 
cies bequeathed by the dead, whom you have furnish- 
ed with their narrow houses— grouped together in 
awful and solemn assembly. Are they really gifts 
from your departed friends ?" 

The proprietor gave no answer, and by his instant 
change of color, seemed to disrelish the remark. 

" But, however, your extensive acquaintance with 
those who have gone before us on the laat long march, 
may aid you in answering a question I wi^h to put 
concerning a very near relative, the only one indeed 
left me in this world, whose death I have heard re- 
ported; 'but the correctness of the rumor I have in- 
variably distrusted. — Can you say with certainty, 
does William Sieevens yet live in this town? You 
must have known him — Sreevens, the draper in High 
street 7 I hear he left the town long since, and fear 
he went to the bad.** 

"I will consult my books, and inform you if his 
name be registered on my list." 

He arose, unlocked a large folio volume in black 
funeral binding, and running over his private alpha* 
beticai reference, turned to the given page, and with- 
out reading the entries on the leaf, marked the place 
with ribboti, and closed the bo«jk again, quesiioning, 
as he did ko, his guest fiercely and abruptly : 

** And 60, you too are interested in this man*s life 
or death! Who are you-— and what has brought yiMt 
home ? What has brought yon here at this uiducky 
moment? Are not you his youngest brother, the sol- 
dier—the life that I was told had long since dropped 



in the leasa of Magallen, which the old Lord Dnnlea 
made to your lather — into the purchase of which lum 
I have been cheated V* 

** My brother's breath, if he yet draws it in this 
troubled world, shall not disturb you in ponenion; 
the ground you speak* of has been loo unfortunate in 
all OUT family ever to tempt us to re-settle on it. I 
have had a hard and rugged road myself to tread 
through life, 'tis nearly over now, and all I wish is to 
sink quietly into the grave, without strife or conten- 
tion with my kind." 

The solemn and quiet tone, in which the veteran 
confessed the gentle spirit of resignation that reigned 
in hia heart, appeared to sink into the soul of the 
crafty and designing wretch who had enticed him into - 
the house, and fur an instant staggered the resolution 
that was beginning to gleam from hia piercing and 
blood-thirsty eyes. *' But how can the interest have 
reverted to Lord Dunlea, when you yet live? You 
are the third original life, even admitting that your 
brother's has dropped, as your father's surely has, 
these some years back— and you his heir have now 
returned to dispossess me, man, J see it plainly. The 
title that I purchased on, from the scheming agent, is 
defective, and you stand between me and my right." 

" You give roe information of my own legal claim 
to ray fath?*r's property that 1 have hitherto been ig- 
norant of, for 1 was a boy w'uen I enlitited and went 
abroad, and of course knew nothing of his affairs. — 
My brother's mysterious disappearance from his home, 
an account of which reached mc some short time be- 
fore my father died, is yet no proof of his demise, and 
now answer me : how came you to challenge me for 
William Steevens's brother ?" 

" The likeness—" 

*' You knew him well then, you confess ; what is 
your own opinion of his fate ?" 

** That your own may be similar ! but come, we 
will talk of business in the morning, at present I am 
weary and feel disposed to sleep; you will find a 
couch within there, what say you to occupy it ?" 

" If it were as hard and narrow as one of your own 
* wooden surlouts,' I would stretch myself upon it wil- 
lingly." 

" Then we will try it ; come — " 

Holdmg one of the branch-lights, he led his guest 
to the end of the apartmf*nt next the window, 
and most remote from the door, drawing down the 
thick double-blind of the former as he approached , 
and pointing to a sofa, intrenched between two pon- 
derous and lofty presses, which aflbrded scarcely suf- 
ficient space to the traveller to extend himself at full 
length. Ue waited until he had lain down, and then 
o[}ening the wardrobe beside him, which, when low- 
ered, formed a couch, he extinguished the taper, and 
aireurhed his limbs to steep. 

The soldier, though fatigued, did not sink into thai 
ready slumber which a consciousness of comfort and 
•^ecuriiy so quickly lulls the senses into ; he still di»- 
trusted his host : he had disliked him from the first, 
and ihe burst of passion into which he was betrayed, 
when on discovering the character and identity of hia 
guest, eoniinued to axcite and hn the flame of luipi- 
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ekm, tbat yet anouldered in the mind of SteeTeni.— - 
He listened, the room was dark, and still, and hushed; 
the breathing of his neighbor was of one in the en- 
jofflnent of regular and tranquil repose, and yet, he 
was not satisfied ; he examined his weapons, and the 
click of the spring, as he half-cocked each pistpl, 
echoed through the room, with«a report startling and 
doably loud, from the intense sileace and quietude of 
the place. 

" I must remain awake," thought he, *' and perhaps 
'tis better. I can fancy mjrself once more an outlying 
picket." 

Some three-quarters of an hour might have elapsed, 
when his vigilance was stung to its highest pitch, by 
distinctly hearing his host rise from the couch, and 
creep with silent pace, as if, like Lear*s horseman, he 
was ** shod with felt." to ihe far corner of the room, 
whispering in accents that would be almost inaudible 
in the echoing gallery of St. Paul's cathedral — ** Now !" 
lite signal was responded to by a creaking on the 
floor, and a suppressed yawn, as when one struggles 
with slumber and a sudden summons to awake ; and 
then there was a voice, another and a strange one, yet 
whose accents fell on Steeveas s ear with a dim tran- 
nioiy sense of being heard before, and in another 
place; bat all continued murky and dark as mid- 
night 

** Well, what's the go now, that you stir me up be- 
ibre I have half slept off* that poison, nicknamed us- 
quebaugh, you dosed me with last night ? What foul 
trick is OD the cards now, old black knave T" 

"Only a turn, for which I hired you. You have 
done nothing lately to earn your ptfck. I have a 
binl asleep here, a gddfnch; his singing must be 
slopped^that'a all." 

"Heartless — merciless villain !— must we spill 

** Silence! Sing small, my canary, or you will 
twist the henp for your own neck.' Where is your 
gratitude t Did I not find you starving in the streets 
of London ; shivering in a snow-etorm behind the pil- 
lars of Sl Martin's church t" 

"Tea, the devil sent you to my aid, when I had no 
other prospect of help on earth ; and the twelve 
months I had spent cab<lriving and drinking at ' The 
King of Denmark,* left me apt enough for your work. 
What have I come to ! You knew me well, what 1 
once was, here in my own town." 

*'Why a mnaway bankrupt woollen-draper was 
not a bad beginning, to " 

** Eofd with turning out a common murderer. But 
I vras honest and respected once." 

Of this dialogue Sleevens had been an earnest audi- 
tor ; and, fully aware of his danger, and the odds 
agaiDBt htm, yet felt as tranquil and resolved as ever 
he did under fire at broad noon. He addressed a 
prayer of gratitude to Heaven that his assassins had 
not firand him sleeping, and watched the slightest 
sooDd that give notice of their approach. 

At this moment a faint gleam of light glided along 
th« room, which for an instant illumined and revealed 
tw* figures, one of which was raising a small trap- 
door in the recess beneath the window, while his 



confederate, who held a small, sharp aze, was em- 
ployed in turning the* flame that flickered in a dark 
lantern, which was immediately covered, and the mo> 
mentary brightness quenched. 

The impossibility of rolling oflfthe couch on either 
side was evident to Steevens, escape being cut off* by 
the lofly wardrobe that hemmed him in ; but no time 
was given now to deliberate ; he heard the breathing 
of his foes near him — and nearer — he sprang up, 
swerving aside from the levelled blow, that passed his 
shoulder, and guided by the vohiz of his assailant's 
weapon, fired. There was a heavy fall — the soldier 
leaped through the smoke, after his second foe, who 
had retreated from his attack, and dashed him to the 
ground ; then seizing the lantern, he held it full in the 
face of the man who had fallen beneath his fire^it 
was his host — shot through the lungs, but not yet 
dead. He pointed to the other assassin, who was new 
endeavoring to rise, and motioned to Steevens to 
stoop and speak with him ; his conqueror did so. The 
dying man grasped him convulsively reund the neck 
and hiKsing into his ears^ 

'* Kill him too, ibr he is your missing hrother" fell 
back dead, his life-blood gushing forth upon his slayer 
as he gasped those thrilliog words. 

In horror and dismay Steevens now held up the 
light, and gazed upon the livid countenance of the 
trembling wretch before him. 

" Your name ?" 

" Will Steevens," 

"Of—" 

" Magallen, formerly — " 

'* My miserable brother, indeed ! You might have 
been a fratricide !"— And the hand which a moment 
before had been raised in hostility, was now extended 
in friendship and reconciliation. 

liong and speechless was the agony of the repent- 
ant criminal, as he wept over his strangely-fbimd 
and long-absent brother. The thoughts of the yean 
that had intervened since their first separation, and 
the event that covered the retrospect with the sable 
hues of remorse and guilt— the memory of their pa- 
rents now mouldering in the grave, their alienated 
home, and the startling change from the open inno- 
cence of boyhood, to manhood's stem and wild- worn 
character, swelled in the minds of both ; and the wild 
and thrilling yearning of their hearts, heaved forth at 
last in a deep sigh, melted into tears. 

" But, William, you must fiy : the voice of justice 
will soon be yelling for you. To the magistrates here 
must I at once account for that miscreant's death. Take 
my purse — it is well filled with gold — begone, and 
seek a foreign country, where, under another name 
you may earn an honest character, and the forgive- 
ness of Heaven. — Farewell !" 

*' Should I not rather stay, and on th^caflbld meet 
the fate of jthe murderer's accomplic^B But our fa- 
mily, you would say ! Well, I will^B : yet before 
I leave for ever, let me confess — thongh the tale is 
loo hideous ! — Beneath that trap-door a vault is sunk, 
deeper than the river's bed, whose flood has often 
swept into its sepulchre. Many a poor traveller, tre- 
panned into this house by your Uood-etained victim 
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>oh, brother,, pray for pardon ibr mei — I dare not 
ask it myself— " 

He walked to the window, and lettiog himself down 
into the river that flowed beneatht dropping with a 
loud splash, swam the carrent to the opposite bank, 
and escaped into the mountains. 

When morning dawned, the municipal authorities 
were apprised by Steevens of the transactions 
of the preceding night The vault was pene- 
trated into; seme bleached and fractured human 
bones wore discovered, which corroborated the ac- 
complice's testimony, and explained the mysterious 
disappearance of several solitary travellers, who had 
been traced into the town, and never heard of aAer. 

The murderer's corse was buried in unhallowed 
ground ; his efiects disposed of by auction, and the 
proceeds divided among the destitute of the neighbor- 
hood — while, by universal acclamation, the house, the 



theatre of such treacherous «nd bloody deeds, was 
razed to its foundation. 

Insufficient evidence being adduced to implicale 
the female servant in her master's guilt, she was dii- 
chaiged, but was obliged to leave the town, and seek 
a settlement in another country. 

Steevens soen at\er recovered possession of his pa- 
ternal property, and lived long, respected and bdoved. 
Still his days, though peaceful, rolled away heavily, 
for he was alone ; and often while sitting over his 
solitary hearth, sipping old port from a silver tankard* 
while the winter wind moaned without, he would 
sigh for the cheerful 'bivouac, and jest and flowing 
can of his comrades ; and deemed the hardshijM of 
his past career more joyous and exciting than the eaie 
and indolent enjoyments of his declining days, whicii 
he reckoned as too dearly purchased by the adven- 
tures of that night he spent with the Coffin-uakeb 
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It is midnight over Florence, 
And the ihoon is up vn high. 

And no sound is heard but Amo, 
As it hurries hoarsely by. 

With a melancholy lustre 

Looks the moonbeam thro' the pane. 
And 1 turn upon my pillow. 

But 1 strive to sleep in vain. 

Yot I close niy eyes a moment. 
And forget 'tis not the stream, 

To whose roar su oft I've listened. 
In ray boyhood's happy dream. 

When 1 lay within my chamber, 
And I could not sleep for joy. 

On revisiting the dwelling 
Where I romped, a careless boy. 

Tho' the sound of that blest river 

Ne'er again so dear can be. 

As ij^ays when young existence 

all holiday to me; 



«i|^ayi 



Yet my heart must echo ever 
To its gUid, exnltirig roar. 

And my breast be but the mirror 
That reflects its lovely shore : 



But I start up from my pillow, 
And a tear is in my eye- 
It is nof the Susquehanna — 
But the Arno hurrying by ! 

Ob, 'tis not that lofty mountains 
WUh their snows may intervene, 

And 'lis nut that angry ocean 
Rolls ft watery worhl between ; 

But it is that when I hear it — 
If I e'er should hear it more — 

There'ii a deeper tone of sadness 
Will be mingled with its roar : — 

There were voioea once lo greet me 

I shall listen for in vain ; 
There were eyes to bid me welotmie 

That will never smile again! 

So then dash, thou sullen Arno! 

And tho' hoarse thy voice should be, 
With a dirge-like sound to others. 

It will welcome seem to me. 

Florence, April, 1837. 
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CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW 

A T,ALE FOR THE TIMES. 



Chablmb Johnmn and Edward Jonu wefe boyi 
•t the flune scbool. JohDion was then ooBudoNd a 
jouth «f a doll alow ipiritAod wit; and. apparently 
wilboQt ieeliag, felt atlently for all wbo deterved 
if, and aoooetimet ibr thoae wbo did not; while 
Jooea, with mach load talk of feeling, and a ooileo- 
lioD of the mott approTcd maxioM of charity at hia 
tongae*8 end, seined never to poneai either > charily 
or feelix^. 

TbeM boy-firienda were parted, and became men 
at laat. Charles now bunt oat iniothe man of genius; 
the early morning of his life looked dull, but the noon 
of it gave promise of a glorious after day ; while 
Jones, who luid excited the greatest hopes in his youth, 
ahnwk into a mere man of the world. Though 
the one was now mammon minded and sordid almost 
to avarice, and the other a mere creature of the ele- 
BMDts, " that plays in the plighted clouds ;*' though 
one waa poor and the other rich ; though as dissimi- 
lar aa darkness and light-^as immizable as water and 
oil, and aa oppesale aa ice and fire, they were stiU 
fiicnda— each friends as the world undeatanda by 
that Buch-abased word. 

Jooes throve much faster than his poor friend 
could grow unibrtunite. To keep up the appearance 
of friendship and humility, however, when he fell in 
with him, he would not loose his sleeve till he had 
him aafely sested at his silver-spread table; and 
Chari», who was too noble to be the grodger of an- 
othec*a ha^ipiness ur wealth, was there the merriest 
nan of the merry, and kept the table in a roar, with 
equal pleasure to himself and to others. Time, how. 
ever, who was rather slow in reconciling the riches 
of the one to the poverty of the other, did at last so far 
socoeed, that Jones began to care about half as much 
ler Johnaon's needioeis aa he did himself >— and here 
«0 come to our story. 

Jonea had employed a poor mechanic to repair his 
chaise ; and the business being done, as was his cus- 
man, he thought no more about paying than Dives did 
of JUaarus. The poor creditor had let his rich debior 
Maod in his boeka longer than the usual time, for he 
w«a (aa a poor tradesman odsn is, to the shame of the 
rich,) afraki to ask " so great a man as Mr. Jones" ibr 
ao amall a sum. At length, (for Patience herself will 
aonetimes grow impatient,) the poor man called him< 
aalll Mr. Jones could not look at his bill then : he 
had a particular friend with him, (Johnson was there) 
he might call again next month. The humble man 
taned away from the proud man's door with a weary 
fint and a more weary heart, for he had journeyed 
aome miles, and was sick with wasted strength, and 
sad with a worn-out spirit. The month slowly passed 
away, and he called again; but he could not see him: 
("Thonaon, his particular friend Thomson, was 
iheaa :") he oiight call again in a week : he called in 



a week ; he was not at hoaie : (his still moie particu- 
iar friend, Wilson, was there then :) " call again :" he 
did ; he was not up: **caU again :" he did ; he was 
net down : " call in the city :'* he waa out of town: 
** call at the villa :" he waa in town i-*-in short, let 
him call when he wonld, it waa to no porpoae«— 
Charles's humaner heart was shooked at the long re- 
luctance of Jones to part with hia moftey ; and be re- 
solved when an opportunity ofibred, 10 punish his un- 
feeling friend in some way that weald show hiai the 
cold enormity uf his covelousness. In the mean tine, by 
one of those unaccountable accidents in the life of a 
poor man of letters, which, like a sudden flash of light' 
ning, in a dark night, cheers for the instant but to ren- 
der ihe succeeding blackness more observable, happen- 
ing to obtain iKissession of a hundred dollars, he pri- 
vately paid the poor sick mechanic the fifty he ao 
much wanted, contenting himself with the hope that 
when he had sheiaed hia penurious rich friend once 
again into feeling, he should get repaid. 

An opportunity soon served for his scheme. Jonea 
bad lately left him a large estate in the West Indies, 
by a rich baehelor uncle, and having sold it by hia 
agent there, was in daily expectation of receiving the 
proceeds. Johnson, by some means, had heard of the 
arrival of this agent at New York, but coaoealed the 
ioibnnation. In the mean time, Jones had grown 
into such a feverish and mammonish impatience 10 
finger the expected cash, that, what with plethoia and 
position, and the megrims which every day's disap- 
pointment in not touching it threw him into, he took 
to his bed room with a feverish aflectkm ; and it waa 
liow that Charles determined to try at a euro of him, 
and to revenge the neglect and wrong he had done 
to the poor, sick son of poverty ; accordingly, on the 
following morning, he was at Jones's door, dressed in 
ail the importance and loose naidLeen trowseia of a 
warm West Indian. The lion-headed knofker was 
as yet onmuffled : he knocked, and after a reasonable 
dreming-time, descends an appeamnce in a mob-cap, 
and doll, cJeaih-watehing face, with a mouth yawning 
to the circumferanoe of a tin kitchen; it was Mia. 
Sbufflehotham, the nightly nurse. '* Mrs. Jones, I pre- 
sume. Madnm V* said Charles, bowing aoost respect- 
fully to her inaudible list shoes. *' No, sir," simpered 
ibe flattered feminine, very proud of the mistake* 
" Mrs. ShoiHebotham, night-nurse, at your service," 
curUeying herself down to abont half her altitude^-^ 
" Well, then, good morning to Mra. Shufflebotham, at 
my service. Pray bow's Jones this morning? I've 
just arrived here from the West Indies, and the first 
thing whieh I hear is, that Jonas, my dear Jonea, is 
ill ?" " Yes, ill indeed, sir, poor dear gentleman : he's 
had fivedocioTS !" " Five docton V* exclaimed Charles, 
" that's a very dangerous oomplaiot, ifldeed ! He must 
be a hale, hearty nan to survive aiieh an attack! 
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Five docton ! deliver me, and poor Jenee, tfx>, from 
five doctors! Good morning, Madam; my compii- 
menlB, and all that." " May I have the honor of your 
name V cartiied Mrs. S. ** Oh certainly, certainly : 
Hurricane, Madam — Hurricane, from the West Indies, 
— ^Hurricane, the agent. You'll wake poor Mr. Jones, 
if he should happen to be asleep, and tell him that I 
called, but didn't wish to disturb him; so 1*11 call 
again.'* " Dear sir," exclaimed Mrs. S., '* yon are the 
very gentleman that Mr. Jones is so anxious to see !" 
" Very possible ; but I really cannot wait : I've my 
cousin Thomson lo call on, and condole with him on 
the death of his wife's pug-dog — poor things, they 
have no children, and such a loss is very terrible !*' 
*' But he's so very anxious to see you,'' urged Mrs. S. 
" Very likely ; but I must see Thomson : you'll say 
my name is Hurricane — Hurricane: I am in the 
greatest hurry possible, or I would wait on Mr. Jonee. 
Good morning. Madam ! Hurricane — you'll remem- 
ber?" poking Mrs. S. in the ribs impatiently with a 
walking-cane ; and then off he hurried, leaving the 
nune all womanly wonder at his conduct. 

Two hours are past, and he has again knocked at 
Jones's door, as if he would knock down him who 
opened it; and again Mrs. Shufflebotham descends 
in all the freshness of a starched tucker, flounced 
apron, morning-gown, and "shining morning face." 
" Well, how's Jones now ?** " The powers of good- 
ness!" exclaimed she, lilting up her hands and her 
eyes; "I'm as glad as all Boston that you have 
come back so soon, sir ! Poor Mr. Jones, as soon as 
he heard that a white gentleman from the West 
IRnget had called, leaped out of bed like a lunatic." 
" Then Jones is better? Vm very glad to hear it, in- 
deed ! Good morning. Madam, and my compliments, 
and whatever is usual to be said on these occasions." 
iOoing.) - But. my dear sir," remonstrated Mrs. S., 
seizing Charles by the button, " he wixhes of all 
things to see you ; pray now do, dear Mr. riurrlcaiie, 
walk in!" suggested and implored the kiixily nurse. 
/' It's imposBible, my dearest madam !'* '< But he'« 
dying, sir >'* ineisted she. « I'm sorry, but ifs impossi- 
ble : he must not die till I see him, but I've the roost 
positive engagement with my particular friend Wil- 
son, who is leaving town for his country house 
to>day, and he would think me particularly inatten- 
tive to him, if I did not see him set off." ** Well, 
bot my dear sir** — '< Mrs. Shufflebotham !" said Charles, 
with a mock earnestness and solemnity of manner, ** it 
is impossible. Good morning, and my compliments as 
before." {Gone,) 

Mrs. S. looked all astonishment, and quietly abut- 
ting the door, and then opening it again, as if to look 
once more after the cause of her wonderment, she 
shut it, and went up (o poor Jones, who was more 
sick with impatience than with any other complaint, 
and toki him what a strange gentleman " that Mr. 
Hurricane was." " The man must be a brute, to 
trifle with a dying man," vociferated Jones, as he 
poshed his patient nurse out of the room half-way 
down the stain. *' If T had ever treated any man so, 
I should have deserved this." 

At eight o'clock Charles returns : the knock, the 



Mis. &, and the " Well, how's Jones ?" occur again : 
to which the nune, who had not yet recovered from 
the rudeness with which she had been thrust out of 
the bed-room, answered with *' lack-lustre eyee," evi- 
dently pale i^th vexation-tean, ** Ah, sir, poor Mr. 
Jones is certainly mad, and will not live out to-day !" 
** God bless me," replied Charles, coolly playing with 
his cane, " then I'll call to-morrow ; for I have pro- 
mised to meet the very best fellow in the world, my 
friend Jackson. Good morning, Mn. Shuffle'* — (bo- 
tham he would have said, but the good nurse at that 
moment remembering the push she had had down stairs, 
or else impatient at the supposed Mr. Hurricane's pre- 
varicating puttings-off, shut the door in his (iice, and 
went off in a huff without her " botham.") 

At nine he returns, and rings, for he was afraid the 
lion's head would not answer his inquiries, as it was 
by this time muffled in white leather, and looked to- 
tally sick and silent : but the wary and weary Mn. S. 
saw through the blinds that it was her old trouUer, 
and perhaps out of a momentary spirit of revenge for 
the violence which had been done to her sacred office, 
and more sacred person, refused lo open. At ten, 
therefore, he'sends a nigger^porter, with instructions 
to ring long and loud ; this succeeds, and down again 
descends the surly none, looking as if she could wring 
his nose as long as he had rang her bell. ** Oh— a 
geddleman wants a know werrer Miaser Jones see 
Misser Harrikim a some day next weekf Jones 
heard the message, and losing all the little patience 
he ever poasesMd, he bawled out, *' Tell the scsoondrel 
to oome here immediately, or I'll have him arrested 
Ibr embesslement, and teach him what it it to trifle 
with a dying man." 

The porter departs growling, and at twelve an- 
other comes te say that ** he guessed the geddleman 
would see'ira in de mornin', cos he got a see Misser 
Timktns, de tailor ;" at one. another porter inquires 
how Mr. Jones was at twelve ; at two, the same por^ 
ter comes to know how he was at one ; and at three 
Johnson himself returns, and ringing louder than be- 
fore, Jones is heard in the distance, cuning all his 
hotuehold, from the cat to the cook, and swearing all 
his most select oaths ; and ** Tell the barbarous Bax^ 
badoes rascal to come up stain, or I'll send the con- 
tents of a blunderbuss after his heels," were the last 
words of Jones, as his man opened the door with an 
" Ah, how do ye: Mr. Johnson f "How's Jones now V* 
asked Charles, with a negro-bullying, West-Indian sort 
of voice, that seemed to be half choked with raw mm, 
raw sugar, and suflbcating cigars. At this critical 
juncture, Mn. Shufflebotham appeared from a side 
parlor, and Jones at the stair-head, in his bed-gown 
and velvet cap : this was an unexpected denouement 
Charles was compelled now to enter in ; and being 
asked his motive ibr such an unseasonable frolic, and 
having exjplained ** that it was to teach him who had 
been insensible to the sickness and patience of ano- 
ther, the cruelty of being trifled with, and the pain, 
which is wone than sickness, of seeing man indifler- 
ent to the suftrings of his fellow-man," (here he 
placed in Jones's hand the poor chaise-mender's re- 
ceipt Ibr his fifty dollars,)— Jones saw, with a blush of 
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ahame, tlie cold cruelty 'of his conduct to the needy 
creditor* and taking Charles by the hand, presMd it 
with more than hia uaaal warmth, forgave him the 
manner of his lesson, fiMgot his megrims, and patiently 
waiting the arrival of his agent, who came the next 



want that do not deserve to want; is kind and consi- 
derate to all man, whether poor or rich ; and loves 
his friend Charles above all men, aa the man who 
Uught him the true value of wealth, and that it 
can only give happiness where it gives the means 



day with the immense produce of his estate, is now a i of making those happy who are less the favorites of 
man of great wealth, who gives liberally to all who ! Fortune. 



HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN FAUST, 

THE GERMAN SORCERER. 



It haa gvnerally been imagined that Doctor John 
Faust, or Post, the inventor of printing, was the same 
individoal who has been immortalized by the pens of 
Mark»we aad Goeihe, and who stands the accredited 
head of the German pro fe sso r s of the black art, 
" whoae name is Legion.*' It has been stated that 
when Fiuat, the printer, who was originally a gold- 
smith, at Mentz, went to Paris to sell a second edition 
of hti Bible of 14G2. the public were astonished at 
the rapid manufacture of his books, and their exact 
reaemblance to each other, no other method of multi- 
plying oopiee being known, but the act of trsnscrib- 
ing— « long and expensive process. Natural means 
being inaoificient to account for the wonder, super- 
stition suggeated the idea that the German stranger 
most have been assisted by the devil in the prosecu- 
tioD of his trade— the monks seized upon the med- 
dling man who had spoiled their sale of manuscript 
Kblea, and sacrificed him to their vengeance. This 
filtle romance is perfectly in keeping with the charac- 
taiisticBof the age, although we can hardly imagine 
that even the selfishneas of the monks would venture 
oo authorising a report that his Satannic Majesty had 
assisted in the propagation of th^ word of God. But 
the whole afl&ir is groundless ; Faust, of Mentz, died 
of the plague, in 1466, leaving his printing busi- 
ness and materials to his partner, SehsBflfer, who was 
also his son-in-law, and the inventor of the punches 
and matrices used in the formation of separate words 
and letters — Faust's operations having been confined 
solely to characters engraved on solid blocks of 
wood. 

Faust, the printer of Mentz, quitted this world 
twenty-five years before Faust, the sorcerer, was bom 
Thm latter personage claimed Wittenburg as his birth- 
place — ^but he vraa doubtless the son of a peasant in 
that vicinity, and placed at an early age at the neigh- 
boring nnivenity. Many persons have doubted the ex- 
iotenoeof this redoubted magician, and conceive that the 
acoounta of his prowess were the idiA iAsntion of 
the monks and miracle-monger^ of the day. But Me- 
kncthon speaks of a personal acquaintance with him 
and Tritheim, Cornelius Agrippe, and Paracelsus were 
well known to him. Conrad Geasner refers to him as 
a ootemporary-*Martin Luther published opinions re- 



specting him, and Camererius, in his Hore SabaecivsB, 
speaks of the celebrated magician, Faust, without re- 
ference to the romantic character of his reputed ez- 
plmts ,' and Wierus, in his work, de PnuHgiit Demo- 
ntm, gives an undoubted belief to the existence of 
Faust. 

John Faust was adopted in his early years by an 
uncle dwelling in the city of Wittenburg, who had 
no children. He removed his nephew from an hum- 
ble residence on the banks of the Roda, to a' collegi- 
ate apartment in the vicinity of the Elbe. The young 
Faust soon distinguished himself by the superiority of 
his talents, and the rapid progress he made in every 
species of learning that waa placed before him. In 
his sixteenth year, he went to Ingolstadt and studied 
theology, and became in three years a magitler — but 
he shortly abandoned theology, and applied himself to 
medicine, astrology, and magic, in which he likewise 
instructed his disciple, John Wagner, the son of a 
clergyman at Waaserberg. Faust's uncle died, and 
left him in possession of a rich inheritance, all of 
which he spent in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
practice of wonderful experiments in chemistry, 
wherein, probably, liea the origin of his eztraordinaiy 
fame. 

There are several very curious old pamphlets, pro- 
fessing to be authentic lives of the conjurer, Faust, 
and all of them agreeing in the main particulars re- 
specting his power over devils, his wonderful life, and 
miserable death. Franciscus Schottus, of Toledo, is 
supposed to have executed the original work in the 
Latin language, but the Spaniard's production is little 
more than a translation of an old German tract, knovm 
to have been in existence many years before. Copies 
of two ** Histories" are now in existence ; one of them, 
without date, printed at Cologne and Nuremberg, 
called The League of Doctor Fautt, the Enchanter and 
Sorcerer^ knoum thrcnghout the world, wUh the Devil, 
hie adventuroua lA/e and terrible End, The other 
work is entitled, True Hieiory of the Horrible Sins ef 
Doctor John Fauitue, Hamburg, 1599. The authors 
or translators of this history have embodied in it all 
the approved ideas of necromancy and profane and 
sacrilegious dealings with the devil. Very slender 
materials have been expanded with great art, and the 
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pretended tricfct of ■orceiy have been jadlciously in- 
terwoTen. 

Doctor Fsmt, after taking hit degree as a doctor of 
medieine, aipired to celebrity as a doctor of physic Hn 
flQCcesB made him proad and headstrong, and he sigh- 
ed fbr distinction as a man of the world. About the 
I time, he fell in with certain roiemporaries of 
I similar to his own, and associated with them in 
the study of Chaldean, Greek, and Arabic science, 
of strange incantations, and supernatural influen 
in short, of all the arts of a sorcerer. 

Having made such progress as he could by dint of 
study and intense application, he at length resolved 
to prosecute his parposes still further by actually rais- 
ing the devil. He happened, one evening, to walk 
in a thick, dark wood, within a short distance from 
Wittenberg, when it occurred to him that that was a 
fit place for executing his design. He stopped at a 
solilniy spot whnre four loads met; and made use of 
hi* waad to maih out a laif e cifole, and thea two 
mall omn within the lai^gec la one of these he fixed 
biBMwIfr ofpiopriatiBg th» other for tho ose of his ex- 
peeled visiter. He went over the pvecise range of 
charms and incantations, omitting nothing. It was 
now daric nighty between the nmth and tenA boors. 
The devil maoiieated himself by the usual signs of 
hie appearance. " Wkereforo an I called t" said he, 
" and what if it that you demand?" *' I require," re- 
joined Faustus, "that you should seduloiuly attend 
npon me, answer my inquiries, and fulfil my behests." 

Immediately uponFanstus pronouncing these words, 
there folk)wed a tnmuh overhead, as if heaven and 
euth were coming together. The trees in their top- 
moat branches bended to their very roots. It seemed 
aa if the whole forest were peopled with devils^ mak- 
ing a crash like a thousand wagons, hurrying to the 
right and the leil, before and behind, in every possible 
direction, with thunder and lightning, and the con- 
tinual discharge of great cannon. Hell appeared to 
have emptied itself to have furnished the din. There 
succeeded the most charming mnsiA from all sorts of 
instruments, and sounds of hilarity and dancing. Next 
came a report as of a tournament, and the clashing of 
innumeraUe lanoes. This lasted so long, thai Fauatus 
was many times about to rosh out of the circle in 
which he had enclosed himself^ and to abandon his 
preparations^ His courage and resolution, however, 
got the better ; and. ho remained immoveable. He 
pursued his inoantatbna without intermission. Then 
came to the very edge of the circle a griffin first, and 
next a dragon, which, in the midst of his enchantments, 
grinned at him horribly with his teeth, but finally fell 
down at his feet, and extended hii length to many a 
rood. Faustus persisted. Then succeeded a sort of 
fireworks^ a pillar of fire, and a man on (ire at the top^ 
who leaped down; and there immediately appeared a 
number of globes here and there red hot, while the 
man on fire went and came to every part of the circle 
for a quarter of an hour. At length the devil came 
forward in the shape «f a gray monk, and asked Faus- 
tus what he wanted. Faustus adjourned their far- 
ther conference, and appointed the devil to come to 
him at his lodging. 



He in the meantime busied himself in the necee- 
sary preparations. He entered his study at the ap- 
pointed time, and found the devil waiting fbr him. 
Faustus told him that he had prepared certain artides, 
to which it was necessary that the demon should fully 
accord, — that he should attend him at all times, when 
required, for all the days of his life; that he shoidil 
bring him every thing he wanted; that he should 
come to him in any shape that Faustus required, or 
be invisible, and Faustus should be invisible too 
whenever he desired it; that he should deny him 
nothing, and answer him with perfect veracity to 
every thing he demanded. To some of these requiai- 
tioDs the spirit could not consent, without antfmrity 
from his master, the chief of devils. At lengdi all 
these concessions were adjusted. The devil, on hk 
part, also prescribed his conditions. That Fanatas 
should abjure the Christian religion, and all reverenea 
for the Sapseroe God ; that he should ei^ tha entire 
command of his attendant demon for aoeitain tnm 
of years ; and that at the end of that period the davi& 
should dispose of him, body and eouiv at hs» plsaanm 
[the term was filed for twenty*fo«r yean;] that hm 
should, at all times, steadfasdy refuse to lialen i» nay 
one who should desire to convert hinii or 
him of the error of his waysi and lead hinn lo i 
ance ; that Faustus should draw ap>a writing^ eoninin- 
ing these particulais, and sign it with his bleed ; that 
he should deliver this writing to the devil, and keap- 
a duplicate of it for himself, that so there might tin 
no raiftmdersiandin^ It waa further appointed hgr 
Faustus, that the devil should usually attend hia in 
the habit of a cordelier, with a pleasing oounlenance 
and an insinuating demeanor. Faustos also asked th* 
devil his name, who answered that he was naonll|f 
called Mephostophiles, (perhaps more aecarately N«» 
phoatophilep, a lover of clouds.) 

Previously to this transaction, in which Fautim 
sold himself^ soul and body, to the devil, he had coc^ 
sumed his inheritance, and was reduced to great po 
verty. But he was new no longer subjected to any 
straits. The establishments of the Prince of Chol^ 
the Duke of Bavaria, and the Archbishop of Salt>- 
borgh, were daily put under contribution for his aoea 
convenient supply. By the diliji^ence of MephostophiLeey 
provisions of all kinds continually flew in at his wan* 
dows ; and the choicest wines were perpetually found 
at his board, to the annoyance and discredit of the 
cellarers and butlers of these eminent peraonagea, who 
were extremely blamed for defalcations in whinh 
they had no share. He also brought him a moniUy 
supply of money, sufficient for the support of hia ae- 
tablishment Besides, he supplied him with a aon* 
cession of mistresses, such as his heart desiwd, which 
were in truth nothmg but devils disguised under tha 
semblance of beautiful women. He farther gava t» 
Faustus a book, in which weia amply detailed tba 
processes # sorcery and witchccail, by means of Vfbioh 
the doctor could obtain whatever he desired. 

One of the earliest indulgences which Faustus prO' 
posed to himself from the command he po s s e s se d- oi"— 
his servantpdemon, was the gratification of his cnriomty 
inMTveying the various nations of the world. Aoooid<» 
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iagly llf«plwfl^)lul«t oonrertMl bimself into a bene, 
-wriflh two hanchM on hm bwk, iik« a drow^ a t y , be- 
tweaa wkiek ke oooviyed Fautus thrMgh the air 
wbantav be danrod. They oonwimed fiftaeo nonths 
m tMr iKvek. Amnag tha oouatiiaa they Tieiiad, 
the hiiiHy aanlione Ftanooia, Aiuttia, Oarmaoy, 
ikmm, Suany , Mwiia, Thuringk* Fiioco- 
Suabiab Bkvaria, lithnania, Livoma, Pruaia, 
Friaaland, Holland, Weitphalia, Zealand, 
, Fiaodan, Fnaoa, Spam, Italy, Fbland, and 
r; aad afierwaid Turkey, Egypt, England, 
Swndw, DeMurk, ladia» Afriea» and Peiaia. la moat 
of llMaa eoMDtfiea Maphaotophilee poiMi oat to his 
laliaip iwyeUec- their princtpel corioaitiei and antiqoi- 
tiaa. Sm Smm they loiDarned thiea daya and thiee 
QiglUit.and* being thanualTee in? ieible, ? ieiled the re* 
iidimna ef tha pope and the other pvindpal palaoes. 

Ai GaottaaiiMpla Fanitoie TiKiad the eaqpeior of 
tha Turing aaMmiag to hiiaaeU' the fignie eC tha pro- 
phatMihiMad. His appnack «aa praoedad by a 
■pkniirl ithiiMnalian, aii law than that of tha ean in 
aU hie ghny» Ha eaid la the eaparor* «» Happy att 
tfaan^ah aaltaa, wha wt Ibond wotihy to ha 
bf thagraat peophal" AaA iha empeaoiv in 
6U pHMnUa befoie him, ihanlciBC Mohanaied tot Ue 
rniiawenaian in thia viaib Tha doctor alaa entered 
tha haoMi, whaia ha lamained eix daya under the 
Mne figOM^ the building and ite gaidene being all the 
taoae eaTironad with a thick darkneai, a» that no one, 
not the aoH^ier himeelf, dared to enter. At tha end 
' of thia tine the doctor, stiU under the figure of Mo- 
banuaad, wae pubiiely leen, aacendii^, as it oeemed, 
to heaven. 

Fanatiia had aeimaivad a plan of meting his way 
iaiD Iha tanaetiial paradiBe, without awakening sa»> 
pimoa in hie deman conductor* Fer this purpose he 
ofdecad Junk to a»end the highesl mountains of Aaia. 
Aa length they aame aa ncac thai they oaw the angel 
wkh Iha flaming awaad forbidding approach to tha 
gawian Fanatoa, pareeiviog thiOi oeked Mepboato* 
plulaa what it meant Hia eondncler tald him, hut 
added, that it waa in vain ibr them, or any one bat 
tha angala of tha Lard, to think af antaiing within. 

Hnviag gratified hie earioaity in other waya, Faoa- 
tna waa aeiaed with a Teheaaent deaire lo viait the in- 
fimaal ragiaaa Ha piopoaed tha queatien to Mapho- 
8taphale% who told him that thia waa a matter oat of 
hia dapaitmenit and that on that joocaey h» could 
hnv* aa other coadoctor than Beelsebnb. Aeeofd- 
ioglgrf every' thing being pievioaoly ariaaged, one day 
at BBidnight BaaLaehub appeared, being already equip* 
pad with a aaddle naade of dead men'a bonee. Fans* 
tna apaadi^ moontad. They, in a abort tin 
in m ehyaa^aml annnnntnrid a Baaltitode of 
aarpama; but a bear, with winga, caaae to their aid, 
and diovn tha aerponH aiway. A flying bull next 
cmnn with a hidaone roai^ ao fiaoee that BeelMbub 
apimaiad to give way, and Faaataa tambl^i at once 
bealaiOfieaJiead inta tha pit. AAer having &Uen to a 
eonaiderable depth, two diagooa, with a chariot, came 
In faia aidt end an ape helped him to get into the ve- 
haelai PaaiNitly, hawever, oaam on a aterm, with 
dnuiatoani]igbiniDg,.aadiaaMil, that the doctor wea 



thrown ont, and sank in a tempeatooua sea to a vaat 
depth. He contrived, however* to lay bold of a roek» 
and here to aeeure himaelf a ftoting. He looked 
down, and pereeived a great gulf, in wfaicfa lay float- 
ing many of the vulgar, and not a few empema» 
kioga, princea, and aoeh as had been mighty loida. 
Faoaiaa, with a audden impulse, caat htmaelf inta Aa 
midat of the flamea with which they were aanomid- 
ed, with the dearre to snatch one of the danmad aonla 
fifom the pit But, joat aa he thought he had caught 
him by the hand, the miserable wretch elided from 
between bis flngera, and sank again. 

At length the doctor beeama wholly eahausted with 
the fatigue he had undergone, with the amoke and Ifaa 
ibg, with the aiifling, aolphureooa air, with the tom- 
peatnona blaata, with the alternate extremea of heat 
and ookl, and with the claaian, the lamentationa^ tha 
ug an i ee, and tha bowlings of te damned every where 
around him^<— when, juat in the nick of time, BCelna- 
bnb appeared to him again, and invited him onen 
mere to aaeend the aaddle, which he had ooeupied 
daring hia infernal jovmey. Hera be Ml nrieep; and, 
when he awoke, fonad hinaelf in hia own bad in hia 
heaae. He then act himaelf seriously to reflect on 
what had paamd. At one time he believed that hn 
had been really m hell, and had witneimd all iti aa- 
cieta. At aaother be became penuaded Aat he had 
been saigeet lo an iQusion only, and that the devH 
had led bim ihroagh an imaginaiy aeene, which waa 
truly the caae ; for the devil had taken care not tn 
abow him the real hell, fearing that it might have 
caoaed too great a tener. and have induced him to re- 
pent him of hia misdeeds perhaps beibre it was too late. 

It so happened that, once upon a time, the Emperor 
Charles V. was at Innspruck, at a time when Fauatna 
alao raaided there. His courtiers inlbrmed tha em- 
peaer that Fanatoa was in the town, and Charles eX' 
praoaed a deaire to aee him. He waa introdnead. 
Charles aaked him whether he could reaHy peribrm 
auch wondinoa feata aa were reported of him. Faaataa 
modeaily replied, inviting the emperor to make trial of 
hia skiU. " Then^" said Charies, <« of all the eminent 
pertonagea I have ever read of, Akxander the Great 
ia the man who moat exciiea my curiosity, and whom 
it would moat gratify my wiahea to see in the vary 
form in which ha lived." Faustoe rained, that it 
was out of his power truly to raise the dead, but that 
he had spirits at his commend who bad often aeen that 
great conqueror, and that Faustua would willingly 
place him before the emperor aa he required. He con- 
ditioned that Charlea should not apeak to him, nor a^ 
tempt to touch him. The emperor promised corapli- 
anoe. After a few ceremonies, therefore, Fauatoa 
opened a door, and brought in Aleiander exactly in 
the form in which he had lived, with the aame gar- 
menta, and every oircumalance oorreaponding. Ale» 
ander made his obeisance to the emperor, and walked 
several times roond him. The queen af Alexander 
was than intrsdaced in the same mannar. Charlea 
joat then reeollected he had read that Alexander had 
a wart on tha nape of his neck; and widi proper pi»> 
cantioae, Fauatna allowed die emperor to examine tha 
apparition by thia teat. Alaaandar then vanidied. 
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Am Doctor Fauttus waited in court, he perceived a 
certain knight who had fallen asleep in a bow* 
window, with his head out at window. The whim 
took the doctor to liwten on his brow the antlers of a 
stag. Presently the knighl was roused from his nap, 
when, with all his eflbrts, he could not draw in his 
head, on account of the antlers which grew upon it 
The courtiers laughed exceedingly at the distress of 
the knight, and when they had sufficiently diverted 
themselves, Fausius took off his conjuratioA, and set 
the knight at liberty. 

Soon after Faustus retired (tam Inspruck. Mean- 
while the knight, having conceived a high resentment 
against the conjurer, waylaid him with seven hone- 
men on .the road by which he had to pass. FaustU3> 
however, perceived them, and immediately made him^ 
self invisible. Meanwhile the knight spied on every 
aide to discover the coi\}urer; but, as he was thus em- 
ployed, he heard a sudden noise of drams, and trum- 
pets, and cymbals, and saw a regiment of horse ad- 
vancing against him. He immediately turned off in 
another direction ; but was encountered by a second 
legiment of horse. This occurred no less than six 
times ; and the knight and his companions were com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion. These regiments 
were so many devils ; and Faustus now appeared in a 
new form as the general of this army. He obliged 
the knight and his party to dismount, and give np 
their swords. Then with a seeming generosity he 
gave them new horses and new swords. But this 
was all enchantment. The swords presently tumod 
into switches ; and the horses, plunging into a river 
on their road, vanished from boneath their riders, who 
were thoroughly drenched in the stream, and scarcely 
escaped with their lives. 

Many of Faustas's delusbns are rather remarkable 
as tricks of merry vexation, than as. partaking of thoee 
serious injuries which we might look for in an imple- 
ment of hell. In one instance he inquired of a coun- 
tryman who was driving a load of hay, what compen- 
sation he would Judge reasonable for the doctor's 
eating as much of his hay as he should be inclined to. 
The wagoner replied, that for half a stiver (one far- 
thing) he should be welcome to eat as much as he 
pleased. The doctor presently fell to. and ate at such 
a rate, that the peasant was frightened lest his whole 
load should be consumed. He therefore ofiered Faus- 
tus a gold coin, value twenty-eeven shillings, to he off 
his bargain. The doctor took it; and when the coun- 
tryman came to his journey's end, he found his cargo 
undiminished even by a single blade. 

Another time, as Faustus .was walking along the 
road near Brunswick, the whim took him of asking a 
wagoner who Tvaa driving by, to treat him, with a 
ride in his vehicle. ** No, I will not," replied the 
boor ; " my hones will have enough to do to drag 
their proper load." *' You churl," said the doctor, 
" since you will not let your wheels carry me, you 
shall carry them younelf as far as from the gates of 
the city." Tlie wheels then detached themselves, 
and flew through the air to the gates of the town, 
fnra which they came. At the same time the horses 
fell to the ground, and were utterly i^ble to raise 



themselves up. The countryman, frightened, fell on 
his knees to the doctor, and promised, if he would lor- 
give him, never to ofiend in like manner again. 
Faustus, now relenting a little, bade the wagoner take 
a handful of sand from the road, and scatter it on hii 
horses, and they would be well. At the sane time 
he directed the man to go to the four gates of Brans' 
wick, and he would find his wheels, one at each 
gate. 

In another instance, Faiistos went into a fair, 
mounted on a noble beast, richly caparisoned, the 
sight of which presently brought all the hoise-fsn- 
cien about him. After considerable haggling, he at 
last disposed of his hoise to a dealer ibr a handsome 
price, only cautioning him at parting how he rode the 
horse to water. The dealer, despising the cautioo ^ 
that had been given him, turned his horse the fint 
thing towards the river. He had, however, no sooner 
lounged in, than the hone vanished, and the rider 
found himself seated on a saddle of straw in the laid- 
die of the stream. With diflicnlty he waded to ths 
shore, and immediately inquiring ooft the doctor's inn, 
went to htm to complain of the cheai. He was di- 
rected to Fanstus's room, and entering, Ibimd the can- 
jnrer on his bed, apparently asleep. He called to 
him lustily, but the doctor took no notion. Woiked 
up beyond his patience, he next laid hold of Faustoa's 
foot, that he might rouse him the more efiectuslly. 
What was bis surprise, to find the doctor's leg and 
foot come off in his hand ! Faustus screamed, appa- 
rently in agony and pain, and the dealer ran out of 
the room as fast as he could, thinking that he had the 
devil behind him. 

In one instance three young noblemen applied to 
Faustus, having been very desirous to be prssent at 
the marriage of the son of the Duke of Bavaria at 
Mentz, biit having ovetstaad the time, in which it 
would have been posaible, by any human means, to 
accomplish the journey, Faustus, to oblige them, led 
them into his garden, and, spreading a large maatle 
upon a grass-plet, desired them to etop on it, and 
placed himself in the midst. He then recited a ee^ 
tain form of conjuration. At the same time he con- 
ditioned with them, that they should en no accoont 
speak to any one at the marriage, and, if spoken to, 
should not answer again. Tbey were carried invisi- 
bly through the air, and arrived in excellent time- 
At a certain moment they became visible, but were 
still bound to silence. One of them, however, broke 
the injunction, and amused himself with the courtieia- 
The consequence was, that when the other two were 
summoned by the doctor to return, he was lefl be- 
hind. There was something so extraordinaiy in theix 
sudden appearance, and the subsequent disappeanace 
of the othen, that he who remained, was put in pri- 
son, and threatened with the torture the next day, if 
he would not make a full disclosure. Faustus, how- 
ever, returned before break of day, opened the gate* 
of the prison, laid all the guards asleep, and carried 
off the delinquent in triumph. 

On one occasion Faustus, having resolved to pas t 
jovial evening, took some of his old college eon* 
panions and invited them to make free with the Arch- 
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of Saltzbuig's cellar. They took a ladder, 
and aealed the wall They seated thenuielvee round, 
and placed a three-legged stool with bottles and 
glaasas in the middle. They were io the heart of 
their rairth» when the butler nade his appearance, 
and began to cry thieves with all his might. The 
doclor at once conjured him, so that he could neither 
speak nor move. There he was obliged to sit, while 
FaustQs and his companioos tapped every vat in the 
cellar. They then carried him along with them in 
trinaph. At length they came to a lofty tree, where 
Faostus ordered them to slop ; and the butler was in 
the greateat fright, apprehending that they would do 
no leas than hang him. The doctor, however, was 
contented, by his art, to place him on the topmost 
branch, where he was obliged to remain, trembling 
and almost dead with the rold, till certain peasants 
came ont to their work, whom he hailed, and final- 
ly, with great difficulty, they rescued him from his 
painfal eminence, and placed him safely on the 
growML 

In the year 1533, he rode out of Anerback's wine 
cellar in Leipsig, on a wine barrel. An old painting, 
repreaentjng the subject, is still to be seen there. 

On another occasion, Faustus entertained several of 
the junior members of the University ef Wittemberg 
at his chambers. One of them, referring to the ^hi- 
bition the doctor had made of Alexander the Great to 
the £mperor Charles V., said it would gratify him 
above all things, if he could once behold the famous 
Helen of Greece, whose beauty was so great, as to 
have roused all the princes of her country to arms, 
and to have occasioned a ten year's war. Faustus 
eonaented to indulge his curiosity, provided all the 
company would engage to be merely mute spectators 
of the scene. This being promised, he left tHe room, 
and presently brought in Helen.. She was precisely 
w Bomer has described her, when she stood by the 
side of Priam, on the walls of Troy, looking on the 
Grecian chiefs. Her features wero^rresistibly attrac- 
tive; and her full moist lips were redder than the 
sammer cherries. Faustus shortly after obliged his 
gvests with her bust in marble, from which several 
oopiea were taken, no one knowing the name of the 
original artist. 

No long time elapsed after this, when the doctor 
was engaged in delivering a course of lectures on 
Homer, at Erfurth, one of the principal cities of Ger- 
many. It having been suggested to him that it would 
yiwf much enhance the interest of his lectures, if be 
woold exhibit to the company the heroes of Greece 
exactly as they appeared to their jcontemporaries, 
Faustus obligingly yielded to the proposal. The 
heroes of the Trojan war walked in procession before 
the astonished auditors, no less lively in the represen- 
tation than Helen had been shown before, and each 
of them with some characteristic attitude and striking 
expression of countenance. 

When the doctor happened to be «t Frankfort, there 
came there four conjurors, who obtained vast applause 
by the trick of cutting off one anotber*s heads, and 
fialening them on again. Faostus was exasperated at 



a skill superior to his own. He went, and was in- 
visibly present at their exhibition. They placed be- 
side them a vessel with liquor, which they pretended 
was the elixir of life, into which, at each time, they 
threw a plant resembling the lily, which no sooner 
touched the liquor than its bods began ts unfold, and 
shortly it appeared in full blossom. The chief coq- 
jurer watched his opportunity; and, when the charm 
was complete, made no more ado but struck off the 
head of his fellow that was next to him, and, dipping 
it in the liquor, adjusted it to the shoulders, where it 
became as securely fixed as before the operation. 
This was repeated a second and a third time. At 
length it came to the torn of the chief conjurer to 
have his head smitten oCT. Faustus stood by invisibly, 
and at the proper time broke off the flower of the lily 
without any one being aware of it. The >ead, there- 
fore, of the principal conjurer was struck off; but in 
vain was it steeped in the liquor. The other con- 
jurers, were at a loss to account for the disappearance 
of the lily, and fumbled for a long time with the old 
sorcerer's head, which would not stick on in any posi- 
tion in which it could be placed. ' 

Faustus was in great favor with the Prince of An- 
hault. On one occasion, after residing some days in 
his court, he said to ■ the prince, ** Will your highness 
do me the favor to partake of a small collation at a 
castle which belongs to me out at your city gates f" 
The prince graciously consented. The prince and 
princess acuomponied the doctor, and found a castle 
which Faustus had erected, by magic, during the pre- 
ceding night. The castle, with five lofly towers and 
two great gates, enclosing a spacious court, stood in 
the midst of a beautiful lake, stocked with all kinds 
of fish, and every variety of water-fowl. The court 
exhibited all sorts of animals, besides birds of every 
color and song, which flitted from tree to tree. The 
doctor then ushered his guests into the hall, with an 
ample suite of apartments branching off on each side. 
In one of the largest they found a banquet prepared, 
with the pope's plate of gold, which Mephostophiles 
had borrowed for the day. The viands were of the 
most delicious nature, with the choicest wines in the 
world. The banquet being over, Faustus conducted 
the prince and princess back to the palace. Bat, be- 
fore ihey had gone far, happening to turn their heads, 
they saw the whole castle blown up, and all that had 
been prepared for the occasion, vanish at once in a 
vast volume of fire. 

One Christmas-time Faustus gave a grand enter- 
tainment to certain distinguished persons of both 
sexes at Wittemberg. To render the scene' more 
splendid, he contrived to exhibit a memorable inver- 
sion of the seasons. As the company approached the 
doctor's house, they were surprised to find, though 
there was a heavy snow through the neighboring 
fields, that Faustus's court and garden bore not the 
least marks of the season, but, on the contrary, were 
green and blooming as in the height of summer. 
There was an appearance of the freshest vegetationr 
together with a beautiful vineyard, abounding with 
grapea, figs, raspberries, and an exuberance of the 



this proceeding, and regarded them as laying claim to finest fraits. The laige red Provence loses were m 
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sweet to the scent as the eye, and looked perfectly 
'fresh and sparkling with dew. 

As Fanstos was now approaching the last year of 
liis terro» he seemed resolved to pamper his appetite 
with every apecies of luxury, He carefully accumu- 
lated all the materials of voluptuousness and magnifi- 
cence. He was particularly aniioua in the selection 
of women who should serve for hia pleaaures. He 
had one Englishwoman, one Hungarian, one French, 
two of Germany, and two from diflerent parts of Italy, 
all of them eminent for the perfection which charac- 
tecized their different countries. 

As Faustos'a demeanor was particularly engaging, 
there were many respectable persons in the city in 
which he lived, who became interested in his welfare. 
These applied to a certain monk of exemplary purity 
of life and devotion, and urged him to do every thing 
he could to rescue the doctor from impending destruc- 
tioii. The monk begah with him with tender and pa- 
Ihetio remonstrances. He then drew a fearful pic- 
lure of 'the wrath of God, and the eternal damnation 
which would certainly ensue. He reminded the doc- 
tor of his extraordinary gifb and graces, and told him 
how diflerent an issue might reasonably have been 
expected from him. Faustua listened attentively to 
all the good monk said, but replied mournfully that it 
was too late, thf t he had despised and insulted the 
Lord, that he had deliberately sealed a solemn com- 
pact to the devil, and that there was no possibility of 
going back. The monk answered, "You are mis- 
taken. Cry to the Lord for grace, and it shall still be 
given. Show true remorse; confess your sins; abstain 
lor the future from all acUt of sorcery and diabolical 
inftrference, and you may rely on final salvation." 
TBb* doctor, however, felt that all endeavors would be 
hopeless. He found in himself an incapacity for true 
Topentance. And finally the devil came to him, re- 
proached him for breach of contract in listening to 
the pious expostulations of a saint, threatened that in 
case of infidelity, he would take him away to hell 
even be:fere;his time, and frightened the doctor into 
the act of siting a fresh contract in ratificatiaD of 
that w,hK% he had signed before. 

At' KM^^eustus ultimately arrived at the end of 
ihe terOf ^r" which he had contracted with the deviL 
Tor two or three years before it expired, his character 
giadually altered. He became subject to fits of des* 
pondency, was no longer susceptible of mirth and 
amusement, and reflected with bitter agony on the 
dose in which the whole most terminate. Daring 
the last month of his period, he no longer sought the 
aervices of his infernal ally, but with the utmost un- 
willingness saw his arrival But Mephostophiles now 
attended him unbidden, and treated him with biting 
aoofiEs and reproaches. ** Ton have well studied the 
Scriptures," he said, " and ought to have known that 
your safety lay in worshipping God alone. You sin- 
aed with your eyes open, and can, by no means, plead 
ignoranee. You thought that twenty-lour years was 
t term that would have no end ; and you now see 
how rapidly it is flitting away. The term fiw which 
|<o« sold yourself to the devil is a very dififorent thing; 
wad, aiWr th« lapse of thousands of ages, the prospect 



before you will still be as unbounded as ever. Tea 
were warned ; you were earnestly pressed to repeat; 
but now it is too late." 

After the demon Mephostophiles had long tormeDt- 
ed Faustus in this manner, he suddenly.disappeand, 
consigning him over to wretchedness, vexation, tad 
despair. 

The whole twenty-four yeais were, now eipired. 
The day before, Mephostophiles again made his ap- 
pearance, holding in his hand the bond which the 
doctor had signed with his blood, giving him notice 
that the next day the devil, his master, would come 
for him.aiid advising him to hold himself in readiaea. 
Faustus, it seems, had earned himself much good- 
will among the younger members of the univeruty, by 
his agreeable manners, by his willingness lo oblige 
them, and by the extraordinary speetacles with whidi 
he had occasionally diverted thero. This day ha re- 
solved to pass in a friendly SkrewtHL He invited a 
number of them to meet him at a house of pablic re- 
ception in a hamlet adjoining to the city. He bespoke 
a large room in the house fof a banqueting nom, 
another apartment overhead lor his guests to sleep in, 
and a smaller chamber at a little distance lor hioiseU. 
He furnished his table with abundance of delieaciei 
and wines. He endeavored to appear among tben in 
high spirits ; but his heart was inwardly sad. 

When the entertainment was over, Faastw ad- 
dressed thero, telling them that this was the last day 
of his life, reminding them of the wonders, with which 
he had frequently astonished them, and infiMoiiig 
them of the condition upon which he had held this 
power. They, one and all, expreased the deepest 
sorrow at the intelligence. They had had the idea of 
something unlawful in hia proceedinga ; but their no* 
tions had been very iar from coming up to the truth. 
They regretted exceedingly that he had not been un* 
reserved in his communication at an earlier period. 
They would 'have had recourse in his behalf to the 
means of religion, and have applied to pious meD,de' 
airing them to employ their power to intercede with 
Heaven in his favor. Prayer and penitence might 
have done much for him; and the mercy of Heaveo 
was unbounded. They advised him still to call opoo 
God, and endeavor to secure an interest in the meiiti 
of the Saviour. 

Faustus assured them that it was all in vain, and 
that his tragical fate was inevitable. He led then to 
their sleeping apartment, and recommended to them 
to pass the night as they could, but by no roeaiVf 
whatever they might happen to hear, to come out of 
it ; as their interference could, in no way» be benefi' 
cial to him, and might be attended with the most se- 
rious injury to themselves. They lay still, thereibrei 
as he had ei\joined ; but not one of them could ckae 
his eyes. 

Between twelve and one in the night, they heard 
first a furious storm of wind round all sides of the 
house, as if it would have torn away tha walls fioa 
their foundations. This no sooner somewhat abated, 
than a noise was heard of discordant and violent hii- 
sing, as if the house was full of all sorts of venooaof 
reptile^ but whidi plainly prooaedad fiomFaoalw'i 
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ehamber. Next they heard the doctor's room-deor 
T^mently buret open, and cries for help ottered 
with dread fal agony » but in a half-suppresBed voice, 
which presently grew fainter end fainter: Then 
erery thing became still, as if the everlasting motion 
of the world was suspended. 

When at length it became broad day, the students 
went in a body into the doctor's apartment ; but he 



was nowhere to be seen ; only the walls were found 
smeared with his blood, and marks as if his brains had 
been dashed out. His body was finally discovered at 
some distance from the house, his limbs dismembered, 
and marks of great violence about the features of his 
face. The stodents gathered up the mutilated parts 
ef his body, and aflbrded them private burial at the 
Temple of Mars, in the village where he died. 



A WET DAY AT A WATERING PLACE 



What M this pSMing scene ? 

A peevish April day— 
A little sun — a little rain— 
And then, njyht sweeps upon the plain, 

And all things fade away. JCiBU Wbits. 



Thi boarders were at brsakfast The black wait- 
•IB skipped briskly up and down the double line of 
tables^ the cutlery and the crockery jingled merrily, 
and huge masses of toast, omelette, ham» chicken, fish 
and steak rapidly vanished. Cauldrons of cofiee and 
tons of tea were required to wet the whistles of the 
two hundred and odd ladies and gentlemen who were 
doing their dijeuner. 

Talk of a Scotch breakfast ! pooh ! ** the land o' 
cakes" never saw a iq>read to equal the matinal meal 
at a well-kept American hotel We can allow them 
the Highland moircock, and the kipper salmon, and 
fke oat cake, and the " bannocks o' barley m'eal,*' and 
the dried venison, and the parritch, and the crowdie, 
either biose or stir-a-bout, and the wee drap o' Farin- 
tnh to settle a queasy stomach afWr such an ollapodri- 
ds^-wa can give '* the land o' the leal" all these, and 
beat them by a string! Talk of a Parisian difeuner d 
h/curcAetU! if we cannot play ^as good a fork as 
8 Frenchman, let us use our knives about our jugu- 
lars! We chatter, in the innocence of oar hearts, 
about their caf6 au hoi; why, an American landk»d 
would be lynched if he dared to insult his boardeis 
with the weak decoction of the Mocha berry, or the 
paltry sky-blue apology for milk, which the gene- 
nlity of the keepers of the atfii dispense to the ill- 
used public of Paris. I have been there, and I 
know it. 

Dr. Kitchener, who rules the roast on matters of 
tabular moment, dogmatises from experience that a 
good meal puts every body in a good humor, and our 
breakfast, superlative in quality as quantity, proved 
the fact " Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles," 
ran round the board. Smart sentences and slices of 
ham, coflee-cops and compliments, eggs and flummery, 
were banded about, and responsive grins illuminated 
die couDtenanoea of the muffin munchers. In short, 
as an old lady in a closely rolled cap and minutely 
{flailed cape, with a pair of finely-framed glasses be- 
straddling iier nose, said, as I dropped the fifUi lump 
of chryaCallised saceharine into her cup of green — 
"Every body somehow smiles on eveiy body, and 
noMy IB never glumpy." 



The edibles and potables were duly conquered, 
and the victors, resigning their spoons, began to ar- 
range the business of the morning. For many days 
the weather had been serene and summer-like. A 
sea bieeie, balmy as the breath of Venus, the ocean- 
bom, had alleviated the excess of the dog-day heat, 
and mosquitoes and blue devils were driven far inland. 
Every possible vehicle, "land carack or water ca- 
rack," had been engaged for the day ; fishing parties, 
shooting parties, pic nic parties, walking parties, riding 
parties, dining parties, beach parties, wood parties, 
blackberry parties — in duetts, trios, qoartetts, quin- 
tettes, ssstettes, septettes, and octaves— all were ha^ 
cioniously inclined, when a bar, a double bar, Was 
pot to their proceedings. A little Frenchman who 
had been under the piazza, returned with an elongated 
phiz— and shrugging up his shoulders as he wiped his 
silk hat with his blue handkerchief, said to the fnend 
whose buggy he was to have shared, '< Que foroBs 
noos? fl pleut." 

«< What does he say f" 

** He says that it rains." 

"Rains? impossible i" 

Every body turned their attention to the doors and 
windows. It did min ; and the first glance convmced 
them that it was not a passing shower— a sprinkle 
and stop— or a violent pour^down, " too heavy to last 
long," but a regular set-in, steady-going rain. Aqua- 
rius had emptied his jars into the filtering pots of the 
clouds, and was giving a most extensive watering te 
the dry and dusty earth. 

How can I describe the efllects of this sudden damp 
OB the propagators of parties and their partisans ? The 
ladies joined in a chorus of " Dear, dear!" ** What a 
pity !" ** My V* ** Lor !" and " Good gracious !" while 
the men grumbled a very respectable base. All tgnm 
was stopped for the day— and as the feline quadruped 
said when she began to masticate her caudal extremi- 
ty, afler being locked up for a month in an empty 
house, "it's not always agreeable to be thrown 
upon your own resources." Gkiod humor, the unfail- 
xng acoompaniaD6Dt of leife asawnhliia, tamed the 
tide,and,giviBtf npell ide«4tffieingo«i^llie^ 
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partiei nt round the drawing room, in liule groupi, 
And tried to while away the time. 

I retired to my dormitory, threw myaelf upon the 
bed, and devoured a large portion of the Rocky Atoun- 
taint. 

The rain continued : 1 heard its dull pattering on 
the window as it rattled in the gush of the sea gust, 
and drowned the rumbling of the surf which broke 
heavily on the beech beneath. I peeped abroad ; the 
fith-hawk, with rapid flight, was returning from his 
feeding grounds upon the distant shoal, and making 
wing to the fastnesses of the wide salt marsh. 

I returned to the drawing-room about noon, to no- 
tice the eflfects of the weather upon the crowd of de- 
tenues. Let us walk round the room, make our ob- 
aervations on the various groups, and listen to their 
remarks. I am acquainted with nearly all our board- 
ers, and can act the Asmodeus. 

Observe that group in the comer, near the large 
-window that looks out to windward, where the little 
girl is vainly hoping to find a bit of blue sky. That 
party was to have pic-nicked in the woods, by the tide 
of a murmuring stream — the preparations were all 
made, the wine bottled, and the chickens boiled and 
basketed. The children have but just finished crying at 
Iheir disappointment ; the papa originally opposed the 
party, but was compelled to succumb to the superior 
dictum of his wife, who is angry because she is now 
unable lo carry out her plan — while the poor hubby 
may not indulge in a triumphant little giggle at the 
iailure of the opposition, for he knows that his deary*s 
temper has received a sufficient souring to embitter 
the next fortnight of his life. The eldest daughter, 
that fiit girl with the large gray eyes, laments the day's* 
wetness; for Mr. John Smiggles was to have been of 
the party, and he is such a nice man, with such nice 
whiskers, and does say such a sight of nice things ! 

Hark to the square-headed old fellow yonder— how 
he grumbles. 

''Rain! rain! that's my fortune! I came down 
last night only, and here it*s raining cats and dogs al- 
ready. I can stop but three days, and I'll wager my 
expenses it rains all the time. While I stopped at 
iiome, nothing but sunshine, roundabouts, straw hats, 
and perspiration. 1 came down here to ei\joy myself 

nothing but splish-splash and slush. I knew when 

I started, that it would rain. I know that it will rain 
till I am gone." 

" Then, sir, it was unkind to damp the delight of 
several hundred persons, by coming here to pour cold 
water on the eiyoymenui of your fellow creatures.— 
Tou are our Jonah ; and some of these ladies feel 
jSheir disappointments so bitterly, that if they knew 
your predestination to wet weather, they would throw 
you into the sea to*propitia(e the elements.'* 

The coquette has her usual party of beaux about 
her, and is dispensing her accustomed generality of 
brilliant smiles, despite the gloominess of the day. I 
will wager a basket of (Eil de Perdrix that, beautiful 
as she is, she dies unmarried — all men despise a con- 
firmed coquette. As the old-schocd scribbler says : 

I would not live lo hear it told 
That mine was made anothaia ; 



Young Love has sisten manifold, 
But he will have no brothers. 
M Yaw — y-a-w ! cussed sleepy bisness, by jinks ! 
Tom— yaw— what shall we do. e-hf The ten-pin 
alley is full to the bung, and the billiard-room is boiling 
over ; all the mint has absquatilated, and juleps are 
things that were. Yaw ! I shall gape myself into a lock- 
jaw, I do believe, and one can't go to bed when one's 
only just got up^ How are we to keep up the steam, 
ehr 

" Go a gin sling ; sneak to my snoosey, and let us 
hammer away at old sledge fer a We, as Mr. Waller 
says." 

The young men were moving to put their designs 
in eiecution, when a quiet, quaker-looking gentleman 
patted one of them on the shoulder, and said— 

"Have a care, Charles, that your wife does not 
have a broken rib before long." 

** How so, my dear sir? Yonder she aita, entirely 
free from danger." 

** Not quite. If her husband ruins himself at die 
gaming table, will she not have a broken ribr 

"Ha! ha! strange method of roproo£ Do not 
alarm yourself, sir ; all the effect of the weather, if 
the sun won't favor ua, we must cut up a feu shinet 
(^ our own." 

Look at that pretty little fairy-fi>rmed creature! 
She can barely reckon her fifteenth birth-day, yet she 
loves, and dreams that she is beloved. The chosen 
one stays at another house, and was to have met her 
upon the beach. She is attired for the wished-fcr 
stroll— she will not believe that the rain oem laat; dw 
has drawn her chair apart from her friends, and while 
her pretty little feet industriously beat the devil's tat- 
too, she casts a reproachful glanee at the steamy wia- 
dowa, and thinks that he might have come, although it 
does rain a little. 

" I said it would rain," exclaimed one of those veiy 
knowing gentlemen who are ever pestering us with 
their jM>s<ri^ie prophecies. 

" So did I," exclaimed another. " Thoae porpusMi 
did not jump about so near in shore for nothing— and 
the sun set red and streaky— and the cat rubbed her 

ear and the pigs grunted — and the ducks screamed 

like mad— and my dog barked all night— and my 
corns throbbed dreadful All of them sure signs of 
rain, and never miss proving true." 

«• I was in England at the time of the demise of 
George the Third, and was standing in the vicinity of 
St. James's Palace, when the heralds and pursuivsnli 
marched forth to proclaim the accession of the new 
sovereign, George the Fourth. It was a miserable wei 
day, gentlemen, as dull and deplorable as it is to- 
day." 

The auditors turned towards the windows, sue 

sighed audibly. 

** I was compelled to remain among the mob in the 
open street, being unable to procure shelter, but mj 
anxiety to see one of England's monarchs proclaimed, 
overcame the annoyance of the weather. The nin 
came down in one continuous sheet — we were sU 
completely drenched, and it was evident that theie 
was a fresh hand at the forcing pumpa, just as the be- 
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laldi draw op tot th^ piirpoM of reading the prock- 
matioii. DoriDff thit intemgnam, for lach it mm — 
cm monarch being dead, and the other not proclaim- 
afaape, looked up at the cloods as the additional im- 
•d, a poor fellow, whoae hat was aoddened out of 
petw waa given to the falling atream, and taid, in a 
qoiet, quaint way, * Pray » air, ia thia Georgo the Third's 
rota, or George the Fourth's r " 

" II pleot bien fort, monsieur," said the Frenchmaii 
to a full-grown dandy, in hopea of making himself 
igreeable. The dandy was flattered at being addreas- 
ed in French, and robbed his hand through his hair, 
ai he endeavored to recollect his three quarters in- 
itraction, saying, in answer, "Qui, mosau, oui— beau- 
eoop de pleul — excessively — all day— ooi." 

There are two persons in the comer yonder, who 
are but little for the weather. By the fixedness of 
her fall bloe eye, and the close compression of her 
lipi, and the vermeil of her burning cheeks, he is 
ponriug forth his vow of endless love ! How his eyes 
ipaikle — his lips tremble with the fervor of his speech ! 
Set, be has gently taken her fair, white hand— ob- 
lerve her glance — said it not millions ? her fate is 
leaJed. She is suddenly pale — but, now, how deep 
the blush ! the traitor blood rushed violently to the 
heart, but, alarmed perhaps at the violence of its 
beatings, coursed back with redoubled potency to il- 
lume that peachy cheek. Let us not interrupt them, 
DOT call them from their intensities to the dullness of 
OQr every day life. 

What unto them is the world beside 
With all its change of time and tide / 
lis living things, its earth, its sky — 
Are nothing to their mind and eye. 
And heedless as the dead are they 

Of aught around, above, beneath ; 
Aa if all else had pasa'd away. 

They only for each other breathe. 

That bald-headed elderly gentleman at the mid- 
dle window, has thrust both his hands into his 
hreeehes pockets, and sports a phiz that speaks of 
grave dnbiety. His fat and rolling chin rests solemnly 
open his cheat; his lips pout iiowningly; and he looks 
out upon the wet world with a dry eye, and longs for 
a game at qooiia. Not that he ever played at quoits, 
and in 6ne weather would as soon think of tarring his 
maiden aunt, as of pitching a heavy quoit It is the 
perreraity of human nature— the ground is all swamp 
— it ia impossible to go ont — and he longs for a game 
at qooita. 

His eompani<m — at the window, not in fellowship, 
ibr thay have been standing together above an hour, 
yet, aa they have not been introduced to each other, 
of courae it would be improper to speak (they do ma- 
nage these things better in France) — is a short, bottle- 
bellied, rotand-headed, red-whiskered fellow ; he is in 
a contemplative mood, and thinks that he is deeply 
thlnkmg. He has obaerved the progress of seventeen 
rain-drope ss they glided down the doll surface of 
the greoey pane, and he endeavored to get up a train 
of tlvoglit about the progress of human life. He was 



nearly catching a glimpse of an klea from the Fil- 
grim's Progress, when his attention was arreated by 
the constant vragging of the leA ear of a carthonor 
tied to the palinga of the houae. He is now concen- 
trating the whole force of his mental energy to the 
sotveoMnt of that extraordinary propenatty in a well- 
soaked horse. 

The ladies are retiring to-dress for dinner. Observe 
the grace of that beauteous girl, with the Spanish caat 
of countenance, and yet her delicately polished brow, 
and fine soft eyes with their rich fringed lids, would 
remind you of Italia*s sunny clime. Is she not tran- 
scendently lovely T Such must have been the style 
of beauty that drew the angels down, when they for- 
sook their empyrean home, and dwelt on earth ena- 
mored of the daughters of men. I saw that lady at 
church yesterday, and was so charmed with the devo- 
tional modesty of her conduct, and the beauty of her 
expreasive face, that J could have thrown myself at 
her feet, and have bowed down and worshipped her. 

Here — peep through that window, and observe that 
poor devil of a dandy, sitting on the arm of the bench, 
under the piazza. His cigar, without which he can- 
not exist, excludes him from the presence of the la- 
dies and the comforts of the drawing-room. The 
heaviness of the atmosphere, and the dullness of the 
day, are almost too much lor the poor creature's spirits: 
How prettily he tape his French boot with the end of 
his rattan! how complacently he twists the curl of hiv 
whisker ! Hark ! with a face as long as a two dollar 
tea board, and a YOtce as lugubrious as a wood-split- 
ter's cry in a snow storm, he is actually trying to ca- 
rol the words of *' Begone Dull Care.*' It is a failure — 
the fool fiend has him hip and thigh. 

Dinner ! dinner ! — ^what a relief! 



The meal passed heavily and drear — the men set 
in for heavy drinks, and the lodies retired to iheir 
moras. I was dozing over the remainder of my book, 
when I was suddenly aroused by the lively voice 
of the little Frenchman, who was pointing might and' 
main to the north-east, and shouting, loadly, as the 
idlers hastened to his summons, 

*« Voyez quel superbe are en-ciel !" 

"So there is! sec — a splendid rainbow — we shalF 
have fine weather now. You know the rustic adage^ 

A rainbow at morning 
Is the farmer's warning ; 
A rainbow at night 
la the former's delight. 

A burst of joy ran through the house. The ctouda 
broke — the rain disappeared — the sun peeped out, and 
in ten minutes time, a numerous wagon train and 
auxiliaries were splashing down the green lanea, and 
rattling the shower drops from the leaves of the road- 
side^ trees. Loud voices and merry laughter resounded 
through the glade— like children esca|ied from school, 
the boarders rejoiced in their liberty, and hoped no 
more to experience the horrors of a Wet Day at • 
Watering Place. ^ 
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LETTERS OF SALATHIEL, THE WANDERING JEW, 



TO SOLOMON BBN ISRAEL OF J£RUBALBM. 



LETTER I. 

New York, June 1, 1836. 

My Bbothxb^— I call you my broth«r» for you are 
the only living man to whoni I have commmiicaiad 
die tenible lecret of my protracted exiiteiioe. You 
only know the extent of my wanderingi; you alone 
have the meaw of co^jecturinf what may be the na- 
ture of ray joys and aonowa, my feelingi and habils ; 
you are the only one who can in any degree fympa- 
thiae with me ; and to you alone will I communicate 
my viewa of what claims my notice in ihis new 
world, to which I have at length found my way. 

I have already inibrmed you that Columbus was 
ona among the many whom I may veiy properly term 
my old acquaintance— not so veiy old neither ; lor it is 
but little mere tium three hundred years aince I ao- 
oommudated him with a loan of a thousand dollais to 
aid him in lus famous outfit at Palos. I have his note 
for it now, among ihe papers which 1 left in my 
portable desk in the care of my friend Verrazani, in 
Venice; lor Columbos being rather a favorite of 
mine, and a very worthy man, and unfortunate withal, 
I never had the heart to ask him ibr the money. Lit- 
tle do these men of yesterday, among whom I am just 
now sqjouming, think how oonsideraUy I contributed 
towards the discovery of their country. If I recollect 
rightly, it was a full twentieth of the whole cost of 
his famous expedition. 

But I must not amuse you with recollections. You 
will feel mora interest in my present than my past 
adventures ; and I must hasten to inform you how I 
fare in this portion of that peopled wilderness the 
world. 

Before my arrival at the metropolis of the Amari* 
eans, which they oall New York, I had paid so little 
attention to the progress of Columbus's new world, 
that I was rather surprised at the extent and popu- 
XOOBDeas of the place. Surprised, I say ; meaning of 
course that qualified sort of surprise which is possible 
in one who has seen so much of the world as I have. 
Indeed I think if any one can lay claim to the " Nil 
adwurari" of Horace, it roust be myself. If not 
greatly surprised, however, 1 have certainly been 
eoosiderably amused at what I have here observed. 

The city is well enough — a well-built town, and a 
place apparently of cofttidereble business. But it is 
the people who aflbid me the most amusement They 
ara certainly a very curious race, and their manners, 
cuBtooM and character have aflbrded me many subjects 
of rafiection and speculation. 

It is always an object with me, you know, to attract 
as little attention as possible. I consider myself meraly 
a spectator in the world — and being under the necee- 



sity of always preserving a strict incqg,, I go along 
as quietly and as noiselessly as may be. Of coorra I 
brought no lelten with me, except a single letter of 
credit from Verraxani to a banker hera, who.fiom my 
familiarity with the language, probably takes me &r 
an English Jew; and from his conversation I soppOM 
he has settled it in his mind that the object of my 
visit is trade, whenever I shall have become sofR* 
ciently acquainted with the country to take an active 
part in its commerce. I believe I shall homor Ihif 
notion of his, especially as it appean to be hardly pos- 
sible for the people here to understand how a man 
can have aay other object in this world than to makt 
money, as their phrase is. This appean to be the 
grand sul^ect of all their thoughts and hopes. It ap- 
pean to me that nearly all their convemtion relates 
to this ; and all their actions are ultimately refbrred to 
this point 

I have taken lodgings at one of the principal hotels 
of the city; and as I have generally, of late years, been 
accustomed to the attendance of a servant, I have jost 
provided myself with one, who is a native of the 
easternmost of the states, Maine. He was sent up to 
my sitting room this morning by the landlord, to whom 
ho had applied for employment He came in as I was 
taking my chocolate, and planting himself in front of 
me, aflbrded me an opportunity of taking a deliberate 
survey of his dress and address. He wore a short blue 
coat, of an awkward cut, with sleeves seme inches too 
short, so that his large hands looked like shovels de- 
pending on each side of him. His waistcoat was of 
red plush ; and hia pantaloons, which were rather too 
short, were of striped cotum stufiT. Hia hair wtf 
straight and greasy, and a portion of it waa tied in an 
eel*skin by way of coe. His conntenanoe was fndi 
and fair, with an expression of mingled sinpliei^ sad 
shrewdness. 

" Well, young man," said I, ** what are your cm- 



" Mr. Brown," he replied, ** told me yon lyanted t 
hired man, and as I have just come on here, fivn 
down east on purpose to hire out I thought it would 
be polite just to call and let you know." 

*' I am very particularly obliged to you. Have yon 
ever acted in the capacity of a gentleman's servant r 

" Why, sir, we never have any servants in ikii 
country, except the oflScen of govemmeot, who, yoa 
know, are the servants of the people. But I have been 
Squire Jones's hired man for more than a twelve- 
month." 

** Hired man—khl yes. I understand the distinc- 
tion. So you are willing, as a particular favor to me, 
to become my hired man. Prey, sir, what wages de 
you expect ?" 
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*• Why, in the eoimtrj we always have ten dollan 
a Bonth and found. I calculate tweWe dollan would 
be little enovgfa here in the city." 

" That it to ny, twelve dollars and your board and 
clothes." 

" Twelve dollafs and board. But if you've a miod 
to throw in the dolhes, I should like it ail the better." 
** I think I aheold prefer that arrangement. Can 
you read and write ?" 

** I should be a disgrace to New England if I bad 
givwn np to be out of my time, and eould n*t do such 
tUogs as that, and cipher to double fellowship too." 

"▼erj well. Ciphering to double felkmship is 
the very thing I want in a hired man. So you may 
eome along with me ;" and, finishing my breakfast, I 
took him to my tailor's, and had him fiUed out in a 
dress which would suit equally well for a body ser- 
vant or a private secretary ; into both of which offices 
you may consider Jonathan Long as fairly installed. I 
eipect to find him useful in more ways than one." 

After dinner, I had a hired gig brought to the door, 
in order to take a ride, Jonathan driving. When we 
were fidrly seated in the vehicle, he inquired which 
way 1 would go. ** You have been about the city, 
Jonathan, yeu may drive round a little by way of air- 
ing, and lake me to those parte which you have found 
Bost interesting." I gave him this liberty in order to 
discover aomething of his bent ; for I look npon him 
«i a sort of type of his countrymen, and am determined 
to make him a study. 

" Well, sir," he replied, « if you have no objection 
well juat ride oat and see the ' up town lots,' which 
psople are making their fortunes on so fast Perhaps 
yoo may like to go in for a few of them." 
*• Very well Drive on." 

After driving through the long, populous and busy 
street, called Broad way, for several miles, we got clear 
of the oily and came 19 an open place, where some 
aorveyora were laying out the ground into house lots. 
I think the spot most have been four or five miles 
fiom ray lodging and a mile beyond the suburbs. I 
desired JAiathan to stop, and alighting, we walked up 
to the Bien, who had just completed their survey of a 
lot of about 3,000 square feet 

** Pray, sir," said I to one of the men, " what may 
be the ▼aine of this lotf' 

** Why, sir," he replied, *' it was sold last week for 
five hundred dollars, and yesterday it was sold again 
for three thousand ; and as there was a dispute about 
the qnamity, we have had it to survey over again." 

" I ahould like to know," said Jonathan, putting in 
his oar, •* what the folks that boy it, calculate to raise 
on it. It don't look to me as if any thing but huckle- 
berry bushes would grow upon it" 

" II ie intended for a house lot, sir, and it is contem- 
plmted that the whole of the ground from here to the 
city will shortly be covered with houses and stores."^ 
*■ May be so, and may be not," replied Jonathan, 
*' but I rather think that this speculation beats the 
Maine lands, out and oul" 

On oar way back to the city, Joiiathan enlightened 
me eoneerning his allusion to the Maine lands, which 
had aflbrded grand opportuaities, a year or two since 



of making money, and had brought ruin on a groat 
many of the speculators. Neither this nor the present 
mania of the New Terkera for speculating in city lots; 
excited any surprise in me. I had been in Amsterdam 
when the tulip speculation was at ita height, and hav- 
ing Been one of these worthless flowers sold for numy 
thooaand dollars, I could easily understand the speciec 
of management which attaches an undue ytXuB to 
improvable landa. 

The mania here is quite as remarkable aa the oUt 
tulip Aver of the Dutch. People seem to be parfyettf 
infouutted, and risk their all with the same reeUeam 
nesi, and, to my apprahenaion, with preciacly the aama 
feeling as the gambler stakes his last guinea on Hhm 
cast of a die. This, however, is but one symptom of 
the national disease— an inordinato desire for money- 
making. 

For the preaeni, my brother, farewell. I shall write 
by every packet for France or England, and my agenlc 
will have no difficulty in forwarding the lettora. Re- 
member me to Leah. Ton will direct to Mr. Mucvm 
Su Smith, New York. That is at present my name. 
Your brother and friend, 

Saulthixl. 



LETTER ir. 

New York, June 10, I8M1 

VxftiLT, brother Solomon, this man Jonathan of 
mine is a curious animal. It might be supposed that, 
with my extended and long continued experience of 
mankind, I might easily fathom his character, refor 
him to some class with which I am familiar, and fihe 
a bolaniat who has found out the scientific name^and 
place of a plant, pay no further attention to the speei- 
men. But Jonathan does not come into any ef Hm 
classes of men with whom I have met in the oUt 
world. He is a native of the scMl^nondeseripi ia my 
books— a production of the new and aiagnlar teslim* 
tiona of hia country, and to me a perfect nataral curi- 
osity. 

His familiarity of manner with me, he being, in hia 
own phrase, my Aired man, amuses me. Hie palM- 
niang, paternal air which he occasionally pola ea, 
whan he is instructing me in the manners and custoiMi 
of the natives, makes it rather difficult at times fbr m$ 
to preserve my gravity. However, 1 have snooeeded 
so for ; and in reward for my self-control, have laamt 
much. 

» Mr. Smith !" said he to me, the other day, " Mr. 
Smith, if you're a goin' to settle m these parts, yoa 
should go to Maine. That is the country for you I 
Such land as we have there! such timb«r! audt 
water privileges! such potatoes! such fat ealvea ! 
such butter ! and more than all the rest, such devar 
folks ! I wiah you knew my aunt Nancy, and Bimi. 
Squire Jones, and the old Squire himselC Then you'd 
know what sort of folks there is in Ameriky. We'd 
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■how yoo how to live. If yoa oould only go down 
libera and epend one ftdl and winter at Wateitorough 
Corner, yoo would know what it is to live raal oom- 
ibrtable. The huskingB that I would take you to— 
the qoiltings — the s1eigh«ridiogs— the squirrol-hunt* 
inga! oh, you would never want to come to such a 
head-over-beelfi place as this noisy New York again. 
Then you might make yAir fortune* too. I dare say, 
you might marry Sally Jones; and shell have the 
homeetead— two hundred acres of the best land in 
Waterboroogh ! — aye, for that matter, the best in all 
York county, and the saw-mill, too, into tho bargain. 
8he*s the Squire's only child, and very handsome, and 
oan spin and weave ; and makes such pumpkin pies ! 
He'fl be a lucky fellow that marries Sally !" 

'*Wen, Jonathan, there is time enough to think 
about going to Waterborough," I replied. " You know 
I have not got through with all my business here yet, 
and I have to go to Philadelphia soon." 

** Well, every roan knows his own business best ; 
but the sooner you go to Maine, the sooner you'll have 
' raal comfort. I suppose you are on the look out for 
some speculation here. But, Lord, sir, Maine is the 
place for speculation after all's done. There wos 
Abel Jones, the Squire's brother, that lives in Kennc- 
bunk, had an old sheep pasture, that he bought for a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, and fenced in with a 
stump fence ; and every body said he had got power- 
fully chiselled in the bargain. It was the roughest, 
rockiest, ugliest piece of land I ever laid my eyes on. 
But Abel found a thundering big rock on it, that ran 
a great way under ground, and he'sold it out to a com- 
pany for a granite quarry, and got twenty thousand 
dolUuB for half the pasture, about twenty acree. 
There's a speculation for ye." 

"But the State is not all granite quarries, is it?" 
"Oh no! — by no manner of means. But then 
there are the water privileges for factories, and the 
timber lands. ( wish I could take you into a piece of 
pine woods that 1 know of, just to show you the tall 
timber ptnes. They stand all so straight and hand- 
•ome, like the tall pillars of the churches here, only 
Ihrae times as high, running up eighty or ninety feet 
without a branch, except a little sort of a crowning 
tnfi at the top, which makes a kind of a roof over head; 
and the branches move and whisper always in the 
wind. It is like a great, great building, and you hear 
the song of the whet-saw, and the tap of the wood- 
pecker, echoing and ringing through the trees. That's 
what I call music It beats the grinding organ out 
and out." 

" But how can these woods be made a sulg^pt of 
money speculation." 

" If you'd been there last year, you'd have seen. 
The Boston people came down there, and were so 
completely captivated and dumbfounded with the 
trees, and the music, and the rivers, and the mills, 
and altogether, that they bought up the land like all 
natur, and all the folks that sold out their lands made 
flieir fortunes. How the Boston folks came out was 
no afiur of thein, you know." 

*' Did ]^on ever speculate, Jonathan 7" 
*'8pecidate! I guess you*d think so. A'n't I a 



Yankee! Wer'n't I brought up to it? I awopt koivss 
when I was a little boy at school. I swopt hones 
before I was out of my time ; and after that I traded 
off a load of tin- ware and made all the money that I 
lost last spring in that tarnal land speculation.'* 

" So yon have lost, as well as gained, by specuU- 
tion?" 

" Yes, Mr. Smith, but J made it up in a little trade 
here in Wall street, last week." 

" You trade in Wall street?" 

" Oh, yes, sir, you needn't open your eyes so wide. 
I guess I'm a match for any body in Wall street— 
though I did lose a matter of three hundred dollars on 
my posture-land."^ 

*' Well, Jonaihan, you are a curiosity. That's a ftct. 
Come now. and tell me all about it" 

" Well, it was no great things to tell of. I went 
into a broker's in Wall street to get a bill changed, 
and there I saw Sam Spriggins from Alfred, just in 
our neighborhood, talking with the broker about 
some land he had bought on the Penobscot river. He 
looked rather rusty and rather dwcouraged ; and the 
broker treated him kind of ofHsh. So 1 made up to 
him. He was very glad to see me, and seemed to be 
rather surprised at my dress and appearance. In fact, 
by your kindness, my outfit was such that I think I 
looked considerably more knowing, more up to things 
— ^you understand^ — than Sam himself did. Says he 
to me, aAer we had walked into the street, ' Mr. Long,' 
(very respectful, you observe,) ' I've got a business 
here which gives me a good deal of trouble ; and if 
you will only take hold and help me, I think It will 
be for your advantage as Well as mine.' There was 
reason in that, you know. So I told him I was very 
willing to give him a helping hand. * You most know, 
Mr. Long,* says he, ' that I have bought a piece of 
land, half a township, down on the Penobscot, for 6^ 
teen thousand dollars, and another for five thousand. 
Now I have got twenty thousand dollara to pay in a 
week's time, and though it's a burning shame to make 
such a sacrifice, I am willing to sell the first piece for 
this twenty thousand dollars to meet my notes, and 
trust to the sale of the second piece for my profits on 
the whole. Now if you could only find me a pur- 
chaser' ' I mny take a fancy to buy the land my* 

seir,' says I, looking rich and grave. * How long will 
you give me the refusal of it at twenty thousand.* — 
* Three days,* said he. So we went into an oyster 
sliop, for retirement, and there he showed me all the 
plans and deeds and so on. I took them and bundled 
them up, and making an appointment to meet him the 
next day at the oyster shop,! walked off to Wall street 
again. There is no need of my telling you all Jhe 
shaving shops I went into, and all the walks I look on 
'Change, while you were looking at the pictures in 
the exhibition, nor all the talks I had with the know- 
ing folks; but the upshot was that I sold Sam's land 
for twenty-six thousand dollars, and had the deeds 
made right out from Sam to the man I sold the land 
to— so that I did not have to put pen to paper about 
it, except to give Sam a resate in full of all demands." 

'< Well done, Jonathan, that was a very nice specu- 
lation. You do credit to your schooling. Ton have 
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not studied the rule of double fellowihip fot no- 
Ihing.** 

"I cakolate/' replied Jonathan, wilh a look of pro- 
loQiid wisdom that would have done credit to my 
Lnd Burleigh, ** that my edicatioo has not been ne^ 
glected." 

"Prsy what have you done with your money f I 
inqaired. 

* Oh, I just put it in bank, till somelhing should 
ton up.'' 

" Weir, Jonathan, you may go and feteh the gig 
now." 

Now you would suppose that a servant would be 
eonpletely spoiled by such a piece of good luck as 
Liii. But not so vnth Jonathan. He takes the thing 
with the utmost coolness, is just as faithful, care/ul 
and attentive to my aflturs, as if h^ had not a penny 
in the world. 1 think he is attached to me, and will 
not leave me in a hurry. In the mean time I am very 
baijr in studying his chamcter, and do not believe that 



I have half &lhomed it yet. You would be amused 
at those conversations in which he refers to the per- 
sonages in his native village by way of authority and 
sanction ; and at the curious anecdotes he brings in to 
illustrate any point which he is anxious to establish 
beyond all controversy. He mentions Mrs. Jones, and 
Sally Tibbets, and Deacon Stqpe, and Limberchops, 
the lawyer ; and refers to their opinions as you or I 
would to those of Socrates, Tacitus and Josef^us, con- 
sidering them quite as decisive ; and when he brings 
in the adventures of Jerry Samson and Isaac Moun- 
tain, he does it with suth a dogmatical and matter of 
fact way of quotation that you would suppose these 
characters as well known to history as Alexander or 
Julius Cssar. 

In my next I hope to tell you more of myself Bat 
I take it for granted that you have the same curiosity 
that I have with respect to the people of this new world, 
and, therefore, I tell ycm. just what interests me most 
4it the moment Tour brother, Salathikl. 
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RvBDT September, with wide wicker mannds, 
Treads his full orchard now, and at all hoon. 
Gathers delicious sweets where are no soum. 

And numerous rural youth, in clamorous bands. 

With nut hooks arm'd, clamber with knees and hands 
Oki haxel trees, and brown nuts rain in show'rs, 

PUtsring and pelting every maid that stands 



Within their sportive reach, who fall like flow'rs, 
When hard hails pelt, and feign alarming cries, 

As they were hurt beyond the core of kines; — 
Their lovers drop, and read their roguish eyes. 

Kiss them, and ieigned pain unfeigned bliss is. 
And thus the merry month wears well away, 
With feast and fruit, revel and roundelay. 



FORGET ME NOT 



BY MiSfl C. B. WATIBMAN. 



FoiGBT me not at mom, when thou art treading 

O^er grassy paths familiar to our feet ; 
When the young sun its early light is shedding. 

Sipping from sleeping flowers the dew drops sweet. 

Fofget me not at even, when thou rovest, 
With bright-eyed beauty smiling at thy side, 

When thou hast bent the knee to her thou lovest. 
And thy fond heart hath found its destin'd bride. 

Forget me not, although her cheeks' young brightness 
Wesr the rich glory of the op'ning rose \ 

ThoBgh her young brow, in all its early whiteness. 
Rivals the mountain height's untrodden snows. 

Forget me not — although m^ brow has faded, 
And the warm blood no more in fullness plays 

Through my wan cheek, though lime hath darkly 
shaded, 
With his broad wing, my heart's once happy rays. 



Forget me not, when thou art sadly bending. 
By the old haunts of bright but perished days ; 

When the young moon, its silvery lustre lending, ^ 
Gilds all its pleasant paths and flowery ways. 

Forget me not, though she may bend above thee ; 
Though the green hills are taught strange echoes 
there; 
Though the apt heart, that learn'd too loon to love 
thee. 
Can never more thy joy and sorrow share. 

Forget me not — but let my memory linger, 
As a soA, shadowy twilight, on thy mind. 

And like a harp, touched by some fairy finger. 
My voice shall whisper through the evening wind, 
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' LEAVES PROM A LIFE IN LONDON.— No. Ill, 



BT WILLIAM B. BURTON. 



THE SECRET CELL. 



ril no mort~tfe« iMart if torn 

By views of woe we cannot heal ; 
Long sbaM I tee these thinn forlorn, 

And oft agniB CMr grien shall fM 

Ai each upon the mind shall steal ; 
That wan proJectiir*s mystie style, 

That lumpish i4iiot leerin« by. 
That peevish idler's ceaseless wile. 
Awl that poor nsMen's half-forni'd smile,, 

While strnggltag for the fuU-drawn •igh.-*CEABBB. 



About eigbt yean ago, I waa the humble meaxM of 
muavelling a curiooa piece of villaiiy that occurred 
in one of the suburbs of London ; it is well worth re- 
cording, in exemplification of thit portion of *' Life" 
which is constantly passing in the holes and comers of 
the Great Metropolis. My tale> although romantic 
enough to be a fiction, ia excessively coaunoB-plaoe in 
some of the detail*— it is a jumble of real life ; a con- 
spiracy, an abduction, a nunnery, and a lunatic asy- 
lum, are mixed up with constables, hackney-coaches, 
and an old washerwoman. I regret also that my 
heroine is not only without a lover, but is absolutely 
iree from the influence of the passion, and is not per- 
secuted on account of her transcendent beauty. 

Mrs. Lobenstein was the widow of a German 
coachman, who had accompanied a noble fiunily from 
the continent of Europe ; and, anticipating a length* 
ened stay, he had prevailed upon his wife to bring 
over their only child, a daughter, and settle down in 
the rooms apportioned to his use, over the staUe, in 
one of the fashionable mews at^the west end of Lon- 
don. But Mr. Lobenstein had scarcely embneed his 
family, ere he was driven off, post haste, to the other 
world, leaving his destitute relict, with ft very young 
daughter, to bufiet her way aloBg the rugged path of 

With a little assistance flom the nobleman in whose 
employ her husband had for some time been settled, 
Mrs. Lobenstein was enabled to earn a respectable 
livelihood, and filled the honorable situation of laun- 
dress to many families of gentility,' besides divers stray 
bachelors, dandies, and men about town. The little 
girl grew to be an assistance, instead of a drag, to her 
mother ; and the widow found that her path was not 
entirely desolate, nor '* choked with the brambles of 
despair." 

In the sixth year of her bereavement, Mrs. Loben- 
stein, who presided over the destinies of my linen, 
called at my rooms, in company with a lady of equal 
width, breadth, and depth. Mrs. L. was of the genu- 
ine Hanseatic build-^of the real Bremen beam — 
when in her presence, you felt the overwhelming na- 
ture of her pretensions to be considered a woman of 



some weight in the world, and standing in society. 
On the occasion of the visit in qucation, her friend 
was equally adipose, and it would have punled a 
coiyurer to have turned the party into a tallowy trio- 
Mrs. L. begged leave to recommend her friend as het 
successor in the lavatorial line— for her own part, she 
was independent of work, thank heaven! and meant 
to retire from the worry of trade. 

I congratulated her on the aaccessfol tetminatieB rf 
her flourish vidth the wash tubs. 

" Oh, I have not made the money, ',ble8S yeu! I 
might have scrubbed my fingers to the bones before I 
could have done more than earn my daily bread, aoi 
get, maybe, a black silk gown or so for Sundays. No, 
no! my Mary has done more with her quiet, meeting 
day face in one year, than either the late Mr. Lob«i- 
atein or myself could compass in our lives." 

Mary Lobenstein, an artless, meriy, blue-eyed girl 
of seventeen had attracted the attention of a bed-rid- 
den lady whose linen she was in the habit of carrying 
home ; and in compliance with the importunities of 
the old lady, she agreed to reside in her house ss the 
invalid's sole and especial attendant The old Udy, 
luckily, was almost fKendless ; an hypoeritaeal hyssa 
of a niece, who expected, and had been pmnised, the 
reversion of her fortune, would oecassonaUy give «n 
inquiry relative to the state of her aunt's health; hot 
so miserably did she conceal her joy at the approach 
of the old lady's dissolutioo, that the party in qu/Mn 
perceived her selfish and mercenary nature, and dis- 
gusted at her evident security of purpose, called in 
an attorney, and executed an entirely new will 
There was no other relative to select— Mary Loben- 
stein had been kind and attentive ; and, more ftoa 
revenge than good nature, the old lady bequeathed 
the whole of her property to the lucky little girl, «x* 
cepting a trifling annuity to the old maid, her nisce, 
who also held the chance of possession in case of 
Mary's death. 

When this will was read by the man of law. wbo 
brought it forth 'm due season afUr the old lady's dfr 
mise, Mary's wonder and delight almost eqoaUed the 
rage and despalff of the hyena of a meee, whon wd 
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riMlI beg iMve to dtaignato by the Banw of filiabetb 
Bohop. She nved and swore the deadliest leveoge 
tguMmt tke innoceni Maiy, who one mixuile ttenbled 
at the deBunciations of the thin and yellow fpiniter. 
and in tho next chuckled and danced at the aiidden- 
wm o£ bar noezpected good fortune. 

Mr. WilaoB, the lawyer, desired the disinherited to 
kave Um p se miso s to Ihe legal owner, and elaid by 
Miss Mary Lobeostetn and bar &t mama till they 
were in loll and undistarbed poBMmioa. The '*g0Qd 
lock,** as Mis. L. called it, had fallen so suddenly 
vpott tham, that a very heavy wash was left unfinish- 
sd, to •ttcod to the important business ; and the com- 
plainta ^ the miked and destitute ensteraeie alone 
aeneed the lucky lanndress to a sense of her situation. 
The right and privilege of the routine of eustomeia 
wen aoU to enothev At lady> and Mo. LobensteijB 
called upon me, among Ihe rest of hei lnends» to soli- 
cit tbe rontinunoffl el flsy washing lor her stout suc- 



A year passed aw^. I was lying in bed one win- 
tzy momkig, and shiyering with diead at the idea of 
poking ray uncased legs into the cold air of the room, 
when my landlady disturbed my cegitatioos by knock- 
iag loudly at the room door, and requesting my instant 
appearance in the perlor, where " e fat lady in taara" 
wished my preeence. The existence of the obese Mrs. 
Lsbenetein had almost slipped my memory; and I was 
aomewhat startled at seeing that lady, dressed in a 
gaady oolared eilk gown, and velvet bat and feathers, 
in violent hysterics upon my crimson silk ottoman, 
tkat groaned beneath its burden. Tlie attentions of 
■y landla^ end her domestic soon restored my ci- 
devaat laundress te a state of comparative composure, 
when the distressed lady inibrmed me that her dai^- 
tsr» her only child» had been missing for several days, 
and that, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of her- 
self, har lawyer, and her irieads, she had been unable 
ta obtain the iiaaHeet intelligence respecting her b»> 
feved Maiy. She had been to the poliee offices, had 
advertised in the newspapefs, had personally inquired 
of all her friends er acquaintance, yet every exertion 
had reanllad in disappointment 

*' Every boSly pttice me, but no one suggests a means 
of finding my darling, and I am almost distracted. 
She left me one eveniog — it was quite early— -to carry 
a small present to the chandlera'-shop woman, who 
waa so kind to us when I was left a destitute widow. 
My deer girl had but three streets to go, and ran out 
without a cloak or shawl; she made her gift to the 
poor womant and instantly set out to return home. 
&e never reached homo and, woe is me, I four she 
never wilL The magistrates at the police office said 
that she had eloped with some sweetheart; my Mary 
loved no one but her mother— and my heart teUs me 
that my child could not willingly abandon her widow- 
td parent for any new afiectk>n that might have en- 
tered her young breasL She had no folk>weni-.-we 
were never fiw one hour aimt, and I knew every 
thought of her innocent mind. One gendeman Jte 
■aid he was a paaan— called on me this morning, to 
adminietar ceaaolatkm ; yet he hinted thel my poor 
girl had nobablv committed aetfdesfnirtinB Ihat the 



light of gnoe had suddenly burst upon her soul, and 
the sudden, knowledge of her sinful state bad been too 
much for her to bear, and, in desperation, she had 
hurried from the world. Alas! if my poor Mary is 
indeed no more, it was not by her own act that she 
appsared in luate before her Makei^— God loved the 
liule girl that he had made so good ; the light of hea- 
venly happineaa glistened ia her bright and pretty 
eyes ; and she was too food of this world's beauties 
and the delights of life showered by the Almighty 
upon His duldien, to think of repaying Him by gloom 
and suicide! No» no! Upon her bended knees, mom- 
iag and nJght» she prayed to her Father in HJaaven, 
that His will might be done ; her religion, like her 
hie, waa simple, but pore^ She was not of the creed 
professed by him who thought to cheer a parent's 
broken heart by speaking of a daughter's shamefiil 
death." 

The plain, but earnest Eloquence of the poor lady 
excited my warmest sympathy. She had called on 
me for advice) but I resolvi&d to give her my personal 
assistance* and exert all my foculiies in the clearance 
of this mystery. She denied the probability of any 
one being concerned in kidnapping, or conveying 
away her daughter— for, as she si)piply expressed her- 
self, '*she vras too insignificant to have created an 
enemy of such importance." 

1 had a friami in the police department— a man 
who sufiered.not hia intimacy with the villany of the 
world to dull the humanities of nature. At the period 
of aiy tale, be was but little known, and the claims of 
a laige fomily pressed hard upon him; yet his enemies 
have been unable to affix a stain upon hii busy life. 
He has ainoe attained a height of reputation that musl. 
enuue a t m^^V^**'** income ; he is eatablished as the head 
of the private police of London— a body of men pos* 
sesstng rare and wonderful attainments. To this man 
I went ; and, in a few words, excited his sympathy for 
the heart-stricken mother, and obtained a pvomiie of 
hie vaktabla amistance. 

" The mother ia rich." said I, " and if euecessful ia 
yeur search, I can warrant you a larger reward thaa 
the sum total of your last year's earnings." 

''A powerful inducement,* I confess," replied L— , 
*< but my professional pride is roused ; it is a case de- 
serving attentifln Irom its apparent inexpUcability — to 
aay nothing of the mother's misery, and that is some- 
thing to a father and a son." 

I mentioned every particular connected with the 
affiur, and a» he declined visiting Mrs. Lobenstein's 
house, invited her to a conference with the officer at 
my lodging8f where he was made acquainted with 
many a curious item that seemed to have no connexion 
with the snlgect we were in consultation upon. But 
this minute curiosity pleased the soother, and she went 
on her way rejoicing, for she was aatiafied in her own 
mind that the officer would discover the fote ef her 
child. Strange to say, although L — declared that he 
possessed not the slightest clue, this feeling en the 
pert of the mother daily became stronger ; a presenti- 
ment of the officer's succeaa became the leading foatuia 
of her Hfe; and she waited for many days with a 
plaeid fooe and a cantented miud. The pmpheiio ^ 
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ftnciei of her materaal heart wen oonfirmed ; and !«— 
•▼•niually rettored the pretty Mary to her iiiDther*B 



About ten days after the consultation, he called on 
me, and reported p r o g r e B o r eqqiring my p we c n c e at 
the police office for the pnrpoee of making the affidi- 
▼it neceMary for the procuration of a search warrant 
*' I have been hard at work/' said be» ** and if I 
have not found out where the yoang lady is concealed, 
I have at least made a singular disooTery. My own 
inquiries in the mother's neighbourhood were not 
attended with any success ; I therefore seat my wife, 
a shrewd woman, and Well adapted for the bosiness. 
She went without a shawl or bonnet, as if die had 
but stepped out ftom an adjacent house, into the baker's, 
the grecer's, the chandler's, and the beer shop; and 
while making her trifling purchases, she asked in a 
earelesB gossipping way, if any intelligence of Miss 
Lobenstein had been obtained 7 every body was wil- 
ling to talk of such a remarkable circumstance ; and 
my wife listened patiently to many diUferent versions 
of the story but without obtaining any useful intelli. 
genooi (Hie day, the last attenq>t that I had dete^ 
mined she should make, she observed that a huckster 
woman, who was standing in a baker's shop when the 
question was discussed, betrayed a violence ef speech 
aganist the bereaved parent, and seemed to tejoioe in 
her misfortunes. The womanly feeling of the rest 
of the gossips put down her inhuman chncklings, but 
my wife, with considemble tact, I must say, joined the 
huckster in her vituperation, rightly judging that 
there must be some peculiar reason for disliking a lady 
who seems generally esteemed, and who was then suf- 
fering under an affliction the most distressing to a 
female heart The huckster invited ray wife to walk 
down the street with her. 

**' I say — are you one of Joe's gag !" whispered the 
huckster. 
"•Yes," said my wife. 

" * I thought so, when I seed you grinning at the fat 
old Dotchey's trouble. Did Joe come down with the 
rhino pretty well to you about this business f' 
*' ' Not to me,*' said my wife, at a venture. 
** * Nor to me, neither, the shabby varmint Where 
was your post ?" 

« This question rather bothered my wife, but she an- 
swered, 

" ' I swore not to tell." 

"* Oh, stuff! they've got the girl, and it's all over 
now, in course ; though Sal Brown who giv'd Joe the 
information about the girl, says that five pounds won't 
stop her mouth, when there's a hundred oflered for 
the information — so we thought of splitting upon Joe, 
and touching the rhino. If you knows any more nor 
we do, and can make your tliare of .the work, you 
maf join our party, and come in for your whacks." 

« * Well, I know a good deal, if I liked to tell it— 
what do you know ?" 

** • Why, I knows that four of us were employed to 

watch when Misu Lobenstein went out in the evening 

without her mother, and to let Joe know directly; and 

know that we did watch for six months and more ; 

-J — .u«- e-l Dw^ofn ^itf lAt him kfuivo. thnt ihtk o\r] 



was missing that same night, and ha'n't been heard 
en since." 

" * But do yon know where she is f aaid my wife in 
a whisper. 

" « Well, I can't say that I da My stall is at tke 
comer near the mother's house ; and Sal Brown ww 
walking past, up and down the street, a following her 
profession. She's of opinion that the girl has been 
sent over the herring pond to some fdaee abroad; bnt 
my idea is that she ha'n't far ofl; fur Joe hasn't been 
away many hours together, I know." 

** My wife declared that she was acquainted with 
every particular, and would join them in forcing Joe 
to be more liberal in his disborsementi, or give him 
up to justice, and claim the reward. She regretted 
that she was compelled to go to Honsey to her mother 
for the next few days, but agreed to call at the huck- 
ster's stall immediately on her return. 

<' There was one point more that my wift wished to 
obtain. ** I saw the girl alone one night when it wis 
quite dark, but Joe waa not to be found when I wat 
after him. Where did Sal Brown meet with him, 
when she told of the girl r* 

' " Why, at the Blue Uon beer^hop, to be sure," sud 
the other. 

** I was waiting in the neighborhood, well disguised. 
I received my v?ife's valuable information, sad in a 
few minutes was sitting in the tap room of the Blue 
Lion, an humble public house of inferior preteotioDs. 
I was dressed in a shooting jacket, breeches, and 
gaiters, with a shot belt and powder hom slung roimd 
A huge pair of red whiskers circled my lace, 
and a dark red shock of hair peeped from the tides 
ef my kpoad-rimmed hat I waited in the dull raom, 
stinking of beer and tobacco, till the house closed for 
the nixht, but heard nothing of my Joe, although I 
listened attentively to the conversation of the in- 
comers, a strange, uncouth set, entirely eomposed of 
the lower order of laborers, and seemingly tmacquainu 
ed with each other. 

" The whole of the next day, I lounged about the 
sanded tap room, and smoked my pipe, and diaok 
my beer in silent gloominess. The landlord asked me 
a few questions, but when bis curiosity was satiifiedi 
he left me to myself. I pretended to be a ruoawsy 
gamekeeper, hiding from my master's anger for selliog 
his game without permission. The story satisfied the 
host, but I saw nothing of ony stranger, nor did I hear 
any of the old faces called by the name I wished to 
hear. One of the visiters was an ill-looking thick«i 
fellow, and kept up a continual whiapering with the 
landlord— I made sure thai he was ray man, whea, to 
my great regret I heard him hailed by the name of 
George. 

"I was standing inside the bar, chattering with the 
landlord, and settling for my pipes and my beer, when 
a good-looking, fresh-colored, smiling-faced yoonf 
fellow, danced into the bar, and was immedisiely 
saluted by the host, «• Hello, JOE, xihere have yoa 
been these two days?" ^jOOglC 

^' ' Heavy busioesa on hand, my buck-— occupies all 
my time, but pays well. So give na a mug of your 
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** I had DO doubt bot thie wm ny mm. I entered 
into eoDvenfttion with him, in my sMumed maimer, 
•nd my knowledge of the Somersetshire dialect mate- 
riaUy aaneted my disgvite. Joe wm evident^ a iharp- 
witfed lellow, who knew exactly what he was about. 
All my endeavors to draw him into talking of his own 
avocations completely tailed ; he would laugh, drink, 
and chatter, but not a word relative to the business 
that occupied his time could I induce him to utter. 

■"Who's going to the hop in St. John street?'* said 
th« lively Joe. '* I mean to have eighteen-penny worth 
of sfaake-a-leg therQ to>night, and have it directly too, 
ibr I must be back at my place at daybreak." 

** This was enough for me. I walked with Joe to 
the vicinity of the dancing-rooms, when, pleading a 
poor engagement, I quitted him, and relumed home. 
My disguise was soon completely altered ; my red wig 
and whiskeia, drab hat and shooting drem were ex- 
changed ibr a suit of black, with a small French cloak 
of dark cloth, and plain black hat Thus attired, I 
watched the entrsnce of the humble ball-ioom, fearing 
that my man might leave it at an early period, for I 
knew not how far he had to journey to his place in 
the oonntry, where he was compelled to be by the 
break of day. 

" I walked the pavement of St. John street for six 
long hours, and was oljliged to make myself known 
to the watchman to prevent his interference, for he 
doubted the honesty of my intentions. Just before the 
dawn of day, my friend Jocmrho seemed determined 
to have enough dancing for his money, appeared in 
the street with a lady on each arm. I had to keep 
hina in sight till he had escorted the damsels to their 
domiciles ; when, buttoning up his coat, and pressing 
his hat down over his brows, he walked forward with 
a determined pace. I followed him at a convenient 
distance. I felt that ho was in my power — ^that I was 
oo the point of tracing the mystery of the girl's disap- 
pearance, and ascertaining the place of her detentioo. 

*^ Joe walked rapidly towards Sfaoreditch Church. I 
was withm a hundred feet of him, when the early 
Cambridge coach dashed down the Kingsland Road. 
Joe seized the guard's hold at the side of the back 
boot, placed his feet upon the hind spring, and' in one 
moment was on the top of the coach, and trundling 
away from me at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

** I was beaten. It was impossible for me to overtake 
the coach. I thought of hiring a back, but the rapid 
progress of the stage defied all idea of overtaking it. 1 
returned dispirited to my home. 

"My courage rose with the conception of fresh 
schemes. In the course of the day, I called on a friend, 
a stage coachman, and telling him some of the parti- 
culars of my object, asked him to introduce me to the 
driver of the Cambridge coach. I met him on his 
return to town the next day, and, by the help of my 
iriend, overcame his repugnance to talk with strange rs 
respecting the ai&in uf his possengera. I learnt, at 
last, that Joe never travelled more than half a dozen 
miles, but Elliott, the doachman, was unable to say 
iwho he was, or where he went to. My plan was soon 
arranged, and Elliott was bribed to assist me. 
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the lop of the Cambridge coach, well wrapped up in 
a large white top coat, with a shawl tied over my 
mouth. I got on the coach at the inn yard, and as we 
neared the church, looked out anxiously for my iriead 
Joe? but he was not to be seen, nor could I disoem 
any thing of him for six or seven miles along the road. 
The firrt stage was performed, and while the horses 
were bemg changed, Elliott, the coachman, pointed 
ont a strange jU-looklng man, in a close light waist- 
coat with white sleeves, white breeches, yam stock- 
ings, and high-k>w shoes. '* That fellow," said Elli- 
ott,'* is always in company with the man you have 
been Inqntring about. I have seen them frequently 
together comeiiem over that style; he is now wait- 
ing for Joe, I'll bet a pound." 

I alighted, and bargained with the landlord of the 
small road-side inn for the use of the front bedroom, 
up stairs. I took my npat, and as the stage departed, 
began my watch. Joe did net appear till late in the 
aAerooon — ^his fHend eagerly seiied him by the arm, 
and began to relate something with great anxiety of 
look and energy of action. They moved off over the 
style. I glided out of the house, and followed them. 
A footpath woand through an extensive meadow, and 
the men were rapidly nearing the farthest end. I 
hastened my pace, and gained the centre of the 6eld, 
ere they were aware of my approach. I observed a 
telegraphic signal pass between them, and they in- 
stantly stopped their expedition, and turning back 
upon their path, sauntered slowly towards me. I kept 
on; we met— their eyes were searchingly bent upon me, 
but I maintained an easy gait and undisturbed coun- 
tenance, and continued my walk for some minutes af- 
ter they were past As I climbed the farthest style, 
I observed them watching me from the other end of 
the field. I saw no more of Joe or his friend for the 
rest of that day asd the whole of the next 

** I was much annoyed at my disappointment, and 
resolved not to be again outwitted. Every possible 
inquiry that could be made without exciting the cu- 
riosity of the neighbourhood, was instituted, but I vrat 
unable to obtain the smallest information, either of 
the abducted lady or of Joe's individuality. His friend 
was known as a vagabond of the first class — a dis. 
charged ostler, with a character that marked him 
ready for the perpetration of every crime. 

" I was hunting in the dark. I had nothing but 
sorraises to go upon, excepting the declaration of the 
huckster, that a man named Joe was the means of 
Miss Lobenstien's absence, bot I was not -sure that I 
was in pursuit of that identical Joe. The mystery at- 
tending the object of ray suspicion gave an appear- 
ance of probability to my supposition, but it seemed as 
if I was not to proceed beyond the limits of uncer- 
tainty. I resolved, after waiting till the evening of 
the next day, to return to the tap-room of the Bine 
Lion, and the impenetrability of my gamekeeper's dis- 
guise. 

" Tying my rough coat up in my shawl, I clapped 
the bundle under my arm, and walked quietly along 
the road. As I passed through some posts on the side- 
walk, a post-chaise was coming throngh the adjoining 
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the interior of the chaise, attncted my elteDtioo ; a 
hend was daihed thfougli the carriage-window, «nd 
eriea for help were loudly vociferated. I laa towards 
til* ehaiee; and ocdeced the poetilUon to stop ; a coaiae 
yeioe desired him le drive on ; the command was re- 
pealled with violcAt imprecatioBB, and the hones, se- 
veidy lashed, bounded rapidly away. I wai suffix 
cicDtly near to catch hold of the back of the springs 
•a the vehicle moved ; the motion was violent, but 1 
k»pt my grasp. Tiie back board of the chaise, where 
the footman should stand, had been covered with a 
doiiUe row of iron spikes, to prevent the istruaioa of 
idle boys; bat, determined not to kise sight of the ruP 
fiaas who were thus violating the peace of the re^m, 
I pressed my bundle hard npon the spikes, and jump- 
ing nimbly up, found myself in a .firm and pleasant 
aeat. 

<* The canriage lelled speedily akmg. I determined, 
at the very fint halting place, to summon asBistance, 
and desire an explanaXion of the outcries and demajads 
fer belp^ If, as there seemed but little doubt, some 
act of lawless violence was being perpetrated, I re- 
solved to arrest the principals upon the spot While 
cogitatiii^ on the pcobabilitiea of the result, I received 
a tremendous cut across the face, from the thong of a 
heavy leather whip, jerked with considerable violence 
from the window of the post-chaise. A aecond well- 
directed blow drove me irom my seat, and I fell into 
the road, severely lacerated, and almost blind. 

" I rolled upon the dusty ground, and writhed in 
excessive agony. A thick wale crossed each cheek, 
and one of my eyes had been terrifically hit It was 
ytet early night, and the public nature of the road soon 
afioffded me assistance. A young man passed me, 
driving a gig towards London; I hailed him. and re- 
4|aested his services. A slight detail of the cause in 
which I had received my injurie% induced him to 
turn roand and receive me in the vacant seat The 
prorajse of half a guinea tempted him to drive rapidly 
aAer the chaise, and in a few minutes we heard the 
aaund of wheels. The young man cheered his horse 
to greater progren, but we were unable to pass the 
Yehide in advance^ and it was not till we both drew 
up to the door of the roadside inn, where I had pro- 
vioosly stopped, that we discovered that we had been 
in pursuit of a mail-coach inttead of a post-chaise. 

** The waiter declared that ' nethin' of a four-veel 
natur, 'cept a vaggin and a neane* had passed within the 
previous half hour. Placing my gig friend over some 
brandy and water, 1 sought the recesses of the kitchen, 
that I might procure some cooling liquid to bathe my 
&ce with. While busily employed at the yard pump, 
the sound of voices fifom an adjoining stable arrested 
my attention. The dim light of a lantern fell upon 
the figure of the ostler whom I had seen in company 
with mysterious Joe. I advanced lightly, in hopes of 
hearing the conversation. When 1 reached the door, 
I was startled by the sudden approach of some one 
from the other side of the yard, and compelled to hide 
behind the door. A stable helper popped his head 
into the building, and said — 

*"See here, Billee, vot I found sticking on the 
apikea of the chav von've left in tha lane.*' 



•< My luckless bundle was pradnoed, aad speedily 
untied. Direcdy Billy, for so was the auspscMMS 
ostler named, saw my loagh, white, great ooat, he es- 
cUiawd, with considerable energy— 

^ • I'm blessed if vo iMiint been looked arlar. I 
seed this ere toggery a valking arter Jee and me in 
the meadow yonder. Ve thought it suspsdaMe, sa 
ve mizzled beck. Aad Tm jiggered if the ewnor 
vomt siuing behind our conweyance, ven Joe hit him 
a vollop or two vith 3wur vip to knock hhn off 
Tommy, my tulip, I'll go back vi' you to-night, and 
vait a vfaile till the vind changes.' 

" It was evident then, that Joe was eonneoled with 
the abductk>n of the day — another convineing proof 
^t he was the active agent in Mias Labenalaia's af* 
&ir. With lespect to my friead the ostler, I deltt- 
mined to try the eftda of a little eoereion, but coa- 
duded that it would be better to let him reaah eona 
distance from his usufd hamli, to prevent akfming 
his oamate Joe. 

" In aboot an hoar the pnstprhaise was diiven to 
the door ; and the ostler, much the wone for his potop 
ttons, was placed within the body of the vehicle. I 
was seoQ aftsr them, in company with the yonng man 
in the gig, and we kept the chaise in sight till it had 
entered the still and deserted streets of the city. It 
was nearly midnight; the drnnken oacler desii«d the 
scarcely sober postillion to put him out at the door of 
a tavern. I walked up to the astonished ooupte^ and, 
anesting them on a charge of felony, slipped a pair of 
small bat powerful spring handcuffii over the eflkr*« 
wrisla. I conducted him, helpless and amaied, to tm 
aiyacenl watih-bouse ; and mentioning my name and 
office, desired hii safe custody till I could demand his 
body. The postillion, who was guarded by my gig 
friend, beeame much alarmed; and voluateeMd any 
information that I might desire. He confessed that hi 
had been employed that afternoon, by one Joseph MiUi^ 
to carry a lunatic priest to the Franciscan Monaatery, at 
Enfield Chase, from whence it was asserted that he had 
made his esoape. The ezisteoce of a religious establish* 
mentin that neighborhood was entirely unknown to me^ 
and I questioned the posaillion respecting the numbei of 
its inmates, and the name of the superior, but he piro£n»> 
ed to know nothing beyond the locality of the build in|^ 
and declared that he had never been inside the yard 
gate. He admitted that Joseph Mills had employed him 
several timea upon the same business; and that, rather 
more than a fortnight ago, Billy, tbi^ ostler, Imd de* 
sired him to bring up a post-chaise from his master's 
yard at a mioute's notice, and that a young lady was 
lifted, in a senselesB state, into the chaise, and driven 
down to the building at Enfield as rapidly as the 
horses could be made to go. 

** I took down his directions respecting the house, 
and at daybreak this morning I reconnoitered the front 
and back of the building. If I am any judge, that 
house is not devoted to monastic purposes alone ; bat 
you will see it to-morrow, 1 trust ; for I wish you to 
accompany me as early in the morning as we can 
start, after procuring the warranti for a general search 
into the secrels of this most mysterious monaatMy." 

Pro he eoiituaned.1 
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And M fbr me. ihoaffa that I ken but lite 

On books for lo rat^T I ra« delighl 

And to them give I ft it h and full credenee. 

And in mine hoari have Vra in reverence 

So heartily that there ia game none 

That fro* my books OBakasl ma lo |;oae.— CJb«i(««r. 



Taxax is in the Britith Maseum an extraordinaiy 
MS., cotiUed '' A Short History of Human Prodigies, 
and Monstrous Births of Dwarft, Sleepen, Giants, 
S&wg Men, Extraam Old Age, Ac" It appeara to 
hava ba«i compiled bj James Paris du Plassia. soaie 
time tecrant to Samuel Pepys, of York-buUdings, in 
the Strand. Having collected books, ooins, &c, in his 
nmUaa through Enrope, at the age of 70, being unfit 
ftr aarTice, he took a shop, bat did not meet with sue- 
caas. Being reduced to poverty, he wae obliged to 
quit hiB shop, and hire a garret, from whence, in his 
distress, he addressed himself to Sir Hans Sioaoe, as 
"^uita moneyless," and "yn danger of having hia 
leada aoised for rent." not having *' money to bear hia 
litde neeeasary charges." " I must humbly crave 
your charity," he says, ** either todysoaae of my gooda 
ef ma, «r to bestow aome charity graiM, and I shall 
6r arar aa long as 1 11 ve pray God for youB health and 
IMapeiity, and raspeetiuUy aafcnowledge ymir good- 
Mas and ahaiity lo bml" 

The boak is foirly written, and illoatrated with an- 
gfaving^ and drawings in a superior style: we pio- 
poaa lo give a few extracts, aa additions to the ** Won- 
darfui Magazines" already bafoiv the pnblia. 

« A Spotted Nkgro Pbinck. — A negro prince, son 
of HanJBson Capon, king of Yelhocomia In Gniney. 
He was taken by the pirate% at the age of 8 years 
cM, and made his escape from them, upon the coast of 
Virginia, whare he was Entarlain'd by Colonel Taylor, 

and there Leam'd to speak pritty Good-English 

Whose Body is of a Jet Black Intermixt with a clear 
snd beautiful White, Spotted all over. 

" He was sold in London and abow'd publickly at 
the age of 10 ^rs in 1690. Seen then by James 
Paris, and again in the year 1735. Finis." 

Meat of these relations are foreign, Nature having 
dealt her curiosities very sparingly in En^and: the 
following prodigy, however, we suspeet, furnished 
te original to the " Pig-faced Lady." 

" A Woman with a Hoo*8 Face — ^This Monster 
was a Gentlewoman of a good fomily and fortune, 
very tall and wdl proportioned, of a very fine foir 
white akin, Uaek hair eu her head and eyebrows, but 
her foce perfectly shaped like that of a hog or sow, 
except that it was not hairy ; when she went abroad 
«faa covered her face with a large Mack velvet mask: 
■he had a grunting voise like that of a hog, very dis- 
igfeeahlo, but spoke vary distinctly: she lived in 8t 
AadMura pariah in Holbon, LamkMk Finis." 



There ia extant a traet of the 17th cantmy, aolitlad 
« A relation of Mia. Taaakin Skinker, the Hog-foead 
Lady." 

Among the miacallanooua eorioalties, we find tha 
following :— 

" 1, James Paris du Pleasis, have in my cabinet two 
balls of hair, of a radish colour, the bigest about an 
inch and a half diamettir, one Ruj^ with long hair, 
and the other i nootfa and very hard, that were *^*m 
out of the stomach of two diflerent calvea." 

In his " Kxamplos ef Old Age," du Plessis displays 
a great deal of reading and research, which could 
only have been obtained, in his situation, by uncom- 
mon application. The want of education was an in- 
soperaUe obstacle to hia endeavoiua : by his indostoy 
he collected foots, but was unable to draw infereaaea 
from them, as he was ready to credit any thing extra- 
oidinary, and jumped at oonclnaions without inductkuL 
His labors, however, an aztramely valuable, aa, with 
all his credulity, he evinces a bve of aceuracy, and 
never foihi to produce his authorities. T%is ooUeetioa 
of literary mimbilia was made in 1730-^; whether 
the application to Sir Hans Sloane produced the da- 
sired eflect, we are unable to state, but aa the hooka 
were found among his raritiea, it ia probable that ha 
did not neglect the compiler. 



A small paaspUet waa publiahed, during the latter 
part of the last century, giving a singular account of 
the desecration of the grave of Milton, and positiva 
violation of his remains. The particulars are in full 
— names of persons and places, with dates, and other 
evidences of truth— conferring a deep and lasting die- 
giace upon the persons concerned, which they did not 
dare attempt to wipe away. The pamphlet is vrithout 
date, but is entitled, *' On the Dlsinteeuent of Milt 
ton's Coffin, on Wednesoay, August the Fourth, 
1790." After some opening matter, connected with 
the supposed situation of the cofiin of the illustrioua 
poet, the w filer says :— 

"These traditkms in the parish, reported to Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Cole, readily directed them to dig from 
the present chancel northwards towards the pillar, 
against which the former pulpit and desk had stood. 
The following particolan were given to me in writing 
by Mr. Strong, aad they contain the measurement of 
the coffin as taken by him with a rule— A leaden 
coffin, found under the oommoa councilmen'a pew, on 
the north aide af the chancel nearly under tha place 
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where the old pulpit and clerk's ietk atood. The 
eofiin appeared to be old, much corroded, and without 
any inscription er plate on it. it was in length 5 feet 
10 inches, and in width, at the broadest part, over the 
shoulders, 1 loot 4 inches." 

Milton, be it remembered, was buried in Cripple- 
gate Church, in the city of London, in the month of 
November, 1674, aged sixty-six years. Samuel Whit- 
bread, the elder, built a monument to his memory, 
after Dr. Sprat, the Dean of Westminster, bad forbid- 
den the erection of a monument in the Abbey. The 
present one was placed there by Mr. Benson, in 1737. 
That it was natural to take advantage of the church 
being under repairs, to attempt discovering the lost 
locality of the coffin, we admit ; and that, under pro- 
per regulations, there was no violent harm in viewing 
the state of the corse, provided it was immediately re- 
stored te the sanctity of the grave-^bnt nothing can 
exense the disgusting scenes detailed in the pamphlet, 
and suffered to pass as currant fiicts, without the 
dighlest contradiction. 

" The next day, a set of unprincipled barbarians 
went to the house of Asceugh, the clerk, which leads 
int» the church-yard, and asked for Holmes. They 
then went with Holmes into the church, and pulled 
the coffin, which Jay deep in the ground, from its ori- 
ginal station, to the edge of the excavaiion into day- 
light. When they had thus removed it, ihe overseers 
asked Holmes if he could open it, that they might see 
the body. Holmes immediately fetched a mallet and 
a chisel, and cut open the top of the coflin, slantwise 
from the head, as low as the breast ; so ihat, tiie top 
being doubled backward, they could sea the corpse: 
he cut it open also at the foot. On first view of the 
body, it appeared perfect, and completely enveloped in 
the shroud, which was of many folds ; ihe ribs stand- 
ing up regularly. When they dUlurbed Uit shroudt the 
ribafeU, Mr. Fountain told me that he pulled hard 
at the teeth, which resisted, until some one hit them a 
knock with a alone, when they eaeily came eut. There 
were but Hve in the upper jaw, which were all sound 
and white, and all taken by Mr. Fountain ; he gave 
one of them to Mr. Laming ; Mr- Laming also took 
one from the lower jaw; and Mr. Taylor took two 
from it. Mr. Laming told me that he had at one time 
a mind to bring away the whole under jaw, with the 
teeth in it ; he Jiad it in hit hand, but totaed it back. — 
Also, that he lifted up the head, and saw a great quan- 
tity of hair, which lay siraif^ht and even, behind the 
head, and in the state of the hair, which had been 
combed and tied together before interment ; b(it*ii was 
wet, the coffin having considerable corroded holes, 
both at the head and feet, and a great part of the wa- 
ter, with which it ha^ bsen washed on the Tuesday 
afternoon, having run into it. The overseer and Mr. 
Taylor went away soon afterwards, and Mrssrs. La- 
ming and Taylor went home to get scisi-ors to cut off 
some of the hair: they returned about 10; when Mr. 
Laming pokai hia atick against the head, and brought 
some of the hair over the forehead ; but as they saw 
the scissors were not necessary, Mr. Taylor ^lok up 
the hair, ns it laid on the forehead, and carried it 
home. Tho water which had got into the coffin on 
the Tuef^day afternoon, had made a sludge at the bot- 
tom of it, emitting a nauseous smell, and which occa- 
sioned Mr. Laming to use his stick lo procure the hair, 
and not to lift up the head a second time. Mr. La- 
ming also tack out one of the leg bonea, but threw it in 
again. Holmes went out of tho church, while Messrs. 
Laming, Taylor, and Fountain were there the first 
time, and he returned when the two former were come 



the second time. When Messrs. Laming and Taykr 
had finally quitted the church, the coffin was removed, 
from the edge of the excavation, back to its original 
station ; but was no otherwise doaed, than by the lid, 
where it had been out and reversed, being bent down 
again. Mr. Ascough, the clerk, was from home the 
greater part of that day, and Mrs. Hoppeg, the sexton, 
was from home the whole of that day. Elizabeth 
Grant, the grave-digger, and who is servant to Mnk 
Hoppeg, therefore now took posaession of the coffin { 
and as its situation under the common councilman's 
pew would not admit of its being seen without the 
help of a candle, she kept a tinder-box in the excava- 
tion, and when any person came, struck a light, and 
conducted them under ihe pew, where by reversing 
the part of the lid which had been cut, she exhibited 
the body, at fiist for Gd. and afterwards for 3d. and 2d. 
each person. The workmen in the church kept the 
doors locked to all those who would not pay the price 
of a pot of beer for entrance, and man^, to avoid that 
payment, got in at • window at the west end of the 
church, near to Mr. Ascough's counting-house." 

In the forty-third number of The Pamfhlitier, 
there is a curioas description of one of Prince Hohen- 
lohe*s rairaolea — the Jesuit, who blended fanaticino 
with his quackery, and "cured all diseases" by the 
potency of bis preachment. He was very unfortunate 
in the commencement of his healing career; his great 
cure, the Princess Matilda of Schwartzenburg, who 
rose from her chair, and walked with him about the 
garden, despite the distortion of her spine, has been 
proved to have been nearW cured by Meinheer Heine, 
the surgical machinist, of Wurtzburg, before the holy 
prince appeared. Many persons were benefitted by 
Hohenlohe's interference, doubtless ; the power of a 
lively faith worked wonders; those who felt better af- 
ter their journey to the biding place of the raiiade- 
raonger, imputed it, to his healing power, while those 
who remained uucured, departed aorrowfnl at their 
want of faith, which had prevented their being made 
whole — but nobody thought of denying the akill or 
sanctity of the prince who had exhibited his power 
on the many who had departed cured. Hohenlohe 
attributed his efficacy to the fervency of his prayers 
and the piety of his life— he forwarded a list of cures 
to the pope, but Pius VII. expressed a doubt of the 
miraculous power claimed by the prince, and desired 
him to discontinue the use of the term, and exercise 
only a prayer for healing. Prince Hildburghausen 
placed his case of partial blindness in the hands of 
Hohenlohe, but, despite his faith, become much worse. 
The experiments of the holy quadflpiiled at various 
hospitals, and he was placed under the surveillance 
of the police. He is a pereon of fine exterior, gentle 
manners, and insinuating voice. He has long since 
declined visiting ihe fiiiihful few who still believe in 
his potency, but appoints an hour in which the indi- 
viduals seeking his aidshouid join with him in prayer — 
rather a curious arrangement, because he extends his 
power over an extensive range of country, and some 
allowance ought to be made for variation in the lime. 
Hohenlohe does not intend to deceive — he is an en- 
thusiast, and has the welfare of h^/^^f p beings at 
heart. Mow for our extracts. O 

"On the 7th December, 1820, Miss Barbara 0*Con. 
nor, a nun, in the convent at JNew Hall, near Chelms- 
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(Old, (England,) aged thirty, waa raddenlf attacked, 
withoat aay evident canae, with a pain in the ball of 
the right thumb; which lapidly increa i cd, and waa 
foceeeded by a ewelling of the whole hand and arm, 
v iiir aa the elbow. It toon became red, and painful 
10 the touch. Mr. Barlow, the tkiiful surgeon to the 
convent, waa sent for ; and applied leeches, lotions, 
blistefs, ibmeniaiiona, poultices, long emeisions in 
warm water, and every thing that was judged proper, 
a long time, without much benefit. One cold appli- 
cation diminished the swelling, but occasioned acute 
pain in the aiilla and mamma. Leeches were applied 
10 the aiilla, and the same cold lotion^ by which 
means the pain fvas removed from the axilla, and the 
hand and arm became as bad as before. 

**On the 5th of January, an incision was made in 
the ball of the thumb ; only blood followed, no pus. 
Mr. Carpae, an eminent surgeon, from Dean street, 
was sent for on the 7ih, and enlarged the incision, 
expecting pus ; but none appeared. 

" On the 15th. another incision was made on the 
bsrk of the fore-finger: still only blood followed, and 
with very little relief. As her coasiitution seemed 
much afifected. I prescribed a course of medicines: 
and amongst others, mercurials : they were allended 
with much benefit, but did not oflect the salivary 
glands. The surgeons recommended merr-urial fric- 
tion on the arm, which was continued till salivation 
wss excited. I'he arm, by this, was much reduced, and 
remained so several days. It flattered us with some 
hope of recovery, but it was transient. The symp- 
toms soon returned, as bad as ever, although the gene- 
ral health was perfectly re-established, and although 
every thing waa done which the London and country 
lurgeons, in consulmtion, could suggest, during a 
vkole yew and a half. 

**Mn. Gerard, the superior of the convent, having 
heard of many extraordinary curea performed by 
Prince Hohenlohe,of Bamberg, in Germany, employed 
a friend to request his assistance, which he readily 
planted, and sent the following instructions, dated 
Bamberg, March 16, 1822. 

[TRANSLATION ] 

*' * 7*0 the Reiifiou* Nun of England. 

'* ' On the 3rd of May, at eight o'clock, I will offer, 
in compliance with your request, my prayers for your 
recoveiy. Having made your confession, and eom- 
nonicated, offer op your own also, with that fervency 
of devotion and intire faith which we owe to our Re- 
deemer Jesus Christ. Stir up from the bottom of your 
heart the divine virtues of true repentance, of Chris- 
tian charity to nil men, of firm belief that your pray- 
•n will be fovorably received, and a stedfast resolu- 
tion to lead an exemplary life, to the end that you 
nay continue in a state of grace. 

'* ' Accept the assurance of my regard. 

** 'Prince Albxandkr Houenlohk. 
" • Bamberg, JWbrcA, 16, 1822.' 

*' Miss O'Connor's general health being re-establish- 
ed, and the surgical treatment of the hand being out 
of my province, I did not see her for some weeks; but 
having occasion to visit sume of fhe ladies on the se- 
cond of May, I was requested to look at Miss O'Con- 
nor's hand snd arm, which I found at much fwcUen 
and had a9 I had ever Been them. The fingers looked 
feady to burst, and the wrist waa fifteen inchea in cir- 
camference. I did not then know the reason of my 
being desired to see the hand and arm on that day, 
not having heard of the application to the Prince. 

"On the next day, the third of May (a day of par- 
ticular notice by the Catholics), she went through the 
religkraa process prescribed by the Prince. Mass 
being nearly ended, Miss O'Connor, not finding the 



immediate relief she expected, exclaimed, <Thy will 
be done, oh Lord I thou beat not thought me worthf 
of this cure!' Almost immediately aAer, ahe felt an 
extraordinary aensation through the whole arm, to the 
enda of her fingers. The pain instantly left her, and 
the swelling gradually subsided; but it was some 
weeks before the hand resumed its natural size and 
shape. Norn, I can perceive no difiference from the 
other. The general reports that the arm was paralytic 
and that both hand and arm were again as bad aa 
ever, have net the least foundation." 

Some people have been daring enough te bring ar- 
guments against the possibility of such a cure, but our 
writer seta them down at once, by saying ** they are 
too absurd to require a reply!" Besides, he proves 
the prince's miracles by the example of similar mira- 
cles formerly enacted by the painter, Loutherbourg, 
and no doubt equally true : — 

** Between thirty and forty yean ago, Mr. Louther- 
bourg. a celebrated landscape painter, was impressed 
with the idea that he had a commission from aboTe 
to cure diseases! His door was consequently crowded 
with patients all day. Amongst others. 1 remembered 
at that lime to have heard thai the tenant of a very 
respectable clergyman, now living in this county, was 
one, and that his recovery was as rapid and extraordi- 
nary as that which has been recorded. I wrote to 
him to request the particulars, and received tho fol- 
lowing reply :— 

*' My Dear Sir, — ^I had the honor of your letter, in 
reply to which 1 am to inform you, that I had a tenant 
who had been afflicted with great pains and swellings 
particularly about his loms, so much so that he could 

not walk across (he room. My sister. Lady D 

knowing the bad state of my tenant's health, and hav- 
ing heard of the great cores performed by Mr. Louther- 
bourg, who resided at Uammenmiih Terrace, desired 
me to bring my tenant, if he wa» wUUng, to her house 
in Tenlerden Street, Hanover Square, that she might 
send him to Mr. Loutherbourg, that he might receive 
benefit 1 took him with me, from his hioose in the 
country, to Tenlerden Street. The next day she jent 
him in a coach to Hammersmith Terrace. When we 
arrived, we were shown into a parlor, my tenant not 
having been able to walk without being held up ; and 
in about two or three minutea. Mr. Loutherbourg came 
to ua, who immediately addressing himself to my 
tenant, and looking steadfastly at him, said, ' I know 
your complaint, sir; look at roe!* They continued 
looking at each mher some minutes, and ihen Mr. 
Looiherhonrg asked him if he did not feel sorm 
warmth about his Joins? He said. 'I do.* 'Then,* 
said he, ' you will feel, in a few minutes, much great- 
er warmth about your loina.' My tenant, after a short 
pause, said ' 1 feel a warmth now about my loins as 
if a person was pouring boiling water on them.' Mr. 
Loutherbourg continued looking at his patient full in 
the face for about two or three minutes, and ihen said, 
*How did you come here, sirf 'In a coach, sir.' 
'Then,' said Mr. Loutherbourg, *go, and discharge 
your coach, and walk back to Tenterden Street with 
Mr. R .' 

*< The coach was discharged, and back to Tenterden 
Street we walked, — a disiance of not less than four 
miles. My tenant ofifered Mr. Loutherbourg a bank 
note of ten pounds, but he would not take a forthing. 

*• The next day my tenant and myself walked about 
the streets of London four or five hours, and then 
returned to Tenterden Street, without being tired. 
The day following we left it for Essex. 

" My wife joins in compliments to yourself aixl 

fiimily. Digitized by ^OQQie 

** 1 am, my dear sir, yours yery suicereljQ 
'June 30, 1822. S.R.'* 
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IVluii hoX wliat KoX ye tbreafnera cUelarel 

El«iurell«9 elearelluX TyrollansX fj- l&oX 
A troopy or a boatf 'wliat think ye -we oare 1 

Slenrelln, elevrelluX TyroUaasX ty l&oX 
Here onr little rifles ▼ieiRTy 
Brer to their masters tmeX 

BlenreUu) ^fce« 
■ooa shall ye, vain boasters X aee 
Hovr vre meet an enemyX 

SSlenrelliiy Ae« 

III/ 
What hoX what hoX the wUd horn resoiUMUt 

BtovreUn, eleureUnX TyroUansX »y hot 
The foeX he retreats X thronch the forest he bonmMl 

SSlenrellHf elenrellnX TyroUatsX >yKol 
Seareely forth the bnllet hies. 
Ere the turning braggart flies X 

ElenreUu^ *o. Digitized by 

Gallant comrade X Join with me« 
In the shont of Tietory X 

SUevrellik *€• 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



VcNtTXA. A nov$t, in tuso wHttmett 5y tAe auikcr of Vivian Grey, ^c. Carky A Haat. 

It is nearly fiAeen yean sinee DTsraeli, the yoonger, bunt upon the world of literature in a oormacation of 
briUiaacy that threatened to eclipse the whole brood of novel writen and romance mongen. ** Vivian Grey'' 
was pronounced to be the moet wonderful work of the age, and we are not in the minority when we aaMrt 
that it has never been excelled by any work of its class. The author published a seornd part, but which, 
like all other continuations, proved a failure. His next work, " The Young Diike/' aiihough a novel of con- 
siderable power, was reckoned infinitely beneaih the standard of his first production, and consequently fell 
still-born from the press. The genius of the auihor of Vivian Grey was supposed to have expired in a flash 
in the pan. A few yeara elapsed, when he again appeared in the scribbling lists — various works kept his 
name before the public with difierent dej;rces of success. " The Wondrous Tale of Alroy'* told wdl, and 
many critics praised it, "and that highly," but the great mass of the reading public received it with indiflEer- 
ence. "Henrietta Temple" experienced wonderful success, particularly in London; but its love 'scenes, 
most tediously spun out, proved too mawkish ibr the plainness of American appetite. The present work, 
*< Venetia," deservedly enjoys a high reputation, and exhibits the beautiful peculiarities of D'Israeli'a style in 
greater perfection than any work since his fint and best. Several distinguished literary characten, connected 
with the fint quarter of this century, figure in the pages of Venetia ; among them, Lord Byron in the days of this 
youth, as Lord Cadurcis, and ^helley as Mr. Herbert. The following quotation introduces the young lord 
to the reader, and gives a tolerably fair specimen of the vigor of the conversational scenes, and charaeteristic 
sketches. 

" A few dayi afler the visit to Cadurcis, when Lady Annabel was sitting alone, a pos^chai8e drove up to 
the hall, whence issued a short and very stout woman with a rubicund countenanee, and dressed in a style 
which remarkably blended the shabby with the tawdry. She was accompanied by a boy between eleven 
and twelve yean of age, whose appearance,'however, very much contrasted with that of his mother, lor he 
was very pale and slender, with long, curling, black hair, and large, black eyes, which occasionally, by their 
transient flashes, agreeably relieved a face, the general exprewion of which might be esteemed somewhat shy 
and sullen. The lady, of course, was Mrs. Cadurcis, who was received by Lady Annabel with the greatest 
courtesy. 

•• • A terrible journey,' exclaimed Mrs. rudurcis. fanning herself as she took her seat, 'and so very hot I 
Plantagenet, my love, make your bow ; have not I always told you to make a bow when you enter a room, 
especially where there are strfingers 7 Thi:i is Lady Annabel Herbert, who was eo kind as to call upon us. 
Make your bow to Lady Annabel.' 

** The boy gave a sort of sulky nod, hut Lady Annabel received it so graciously, and expressed herself so 
kindly to him, that his featurea relaxed a liiile, though he was quite silent, and sat on the edge of his chair, 
the picture of dogged indifTerence. 

'* 'Charming country. Lady Annabel,' said Mn. Cadurcis, ' but worse roads, if possible, than we had in 
Northumberland, where, indeed, there -;vere no made at all. Cherbory is a delightful place, very unlike the 
abbey; dreadfully lonesome I assure you I find it, Lady Annabel. Great change for us from a little town 
and all our kind neighbors. Very difierent from Morpeth ; is it not, Plantagenet V 

** ' I hate Morpeth,* said the boy. 

** ' Hate Morpeth !' exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, ' Well, I am sure, that is very ungrateful, with so many kind 
iiriends as we always found. Besides, Plantagenet, have I not always fold you that you are to hate nothing? 
It is very wicked. The trouble it costs me. Lady Annabel, to educate this dear child !' continued Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, turning to Lady Annabel, and speaking in a semi-tone. ' I have done it all myself, I assure you ; and 
when he likes, he can be as good as any one. Can't you, Plantagenet T' 

" Lord Cadurcis gave a grim smile; seated himself at the very back uf the deep chair, and swung his feet, 
which no longer reached the ground, to and fro. 

" ' I am sure that Lord Cadurcis always behaves weU,' said Lady Annabel. 

" ' There, Plantagenet,' exclaimed Mn. Cadurcis, * only listen to that. Hear what Lady Annabel Herbert 
says; she is sure you always behave well. ?tow mind, never give her ladyship rause to change her opinion.' 

" Plantagenet curled his lip, and half-turned his back on his companions. 

*' ' I regretted so much that I was not at home when you did me the honor to call,' resumed Mrs. Cadnr^ 
cis ; * but I had gone over for the day to Southport, buying furniture. What a bnstnees it is to boy furniture. 
Lady Annabel !* added Mn. Cadurcis, with a piteous expression. 

" < It is indeed very troublesome,' said Lady Annabel 

*' * Ah! you have none of these cares,' continued Mn. Cadurcis, surveying the pretty apartment. *' What 
a dlflforence between Cherbury and the abbey! I suppoae you have never been there?' 

*' • Indeed it is one of my favorite walks.* answered Lady Annabel, ' and some two yean ago, I even look 
the liberty of walking through the house.* 
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- • Wm then ever such a place !' exclaimed Mn. Cadurcia. * I aMoro yoa my poor head torni. whenever 
I try to find my way aboat it Bat the trattees offered it us, and 1 thought it my duty to my aon to raside 
there. Beaidee it waa a great offer to a widow ; if poor Mr. Cadarctf had been alive, it would have been 
diflereot. I hardly know what I shall do there, particularly in winter. My ■pirits are always dreadfnily 
low. I only hope Plantagenet will behave well. If he goei into hia tantaruma at the abbey, and parUcttlariy 
in winter, I hardly know what will become of me!' 

" ' I am sure I^rd Cadurcis will do every thing to make the abbey comfortable to ydu. Beaides, it ia but a 
very short walk from Cherbury, and you muvt come very oflen and see ua.' 

«'0h! Plantagenet can be good if he likea, I can aaaure you, Lady Annabel; and behave aa properly aa 
any little boy I know. Plantagenet, my dear, apeak. Have not I alwaya told you, when you pay a visit, that 
yoo ihoold open your mouth now and then. I don*t like chatting children,' added Mrs. Cadurcia> ' but I like 
them to anawer when they are apoken ta' 

" • Nobody haa apoken to me,' aaid Lord Cadurcia, in a auUen tone. 

" ' Plantagenet, my love !' aaid hia mother, in a solemn tone. 

"•Well, mother, what do you want?* 

" ' Plantagenet, my love, yoa know you promised me to be gooil .'* 

" • Well ! what have I don^?* 

" * Lord Cadurcia,' aaid Lady Annabel, interfering, < do yon like to look at pictureaf 

" * Thank you,' replied the little lord, in a more courteous lone. • 1 like tu be left alone.' 

** * Did you ever know auch on odd child !' aaid Mm. Cadurris ; • and yet. Lady Annabel, you rauat not 
judge him by what you aee. I do assure you, he can behave, wheu be likea, aa pretty aa poaaible.' 

"'Pretty!' muttered the little lord between hia teeth. 

** * If yon had only aeen him at Morpeth aometimea at a little tea-party,' aaid Mn. Cadurcia; ' he really ww 
quite the ornament of the company.' 

'"No, I waan't,' aaid Lord Cadurcia. 

*' * Plantagenet !' aaid hia mother again in a aolemn tone, * have I not alwaya told you that yoa are never to 
contradict any one V 

''The little lord indulged in a auppreaaed growl. 

" * There waa a little play last Cbriatmaa,' cootinaed Mia. Cadordia, < and fare acted quite delightfully. Now 
yoo would not think that from the way he aita upon that chair—- Plantagenet, my dear, I do insist upon yoar ' 
behaving yooiaelf. Sit like a man.' 

*" * I am not a man,' said Lord Cadoreis very quietly ; * I wish I were.' 

" * Plantagenet!' aaid the mother, * have not I alwaya told ]rou that you are never to anawer me T It ia not 
proper for children to anawer. Oh ! Lady Annabel, if you knew what it coat me to educate my aon. He 
never doea any thing I wiah, and it ia ao provoking, hecauae I know that he can behave aa properly as posat- 
ble, if he likes. He doea it to provoke me^— ^you know you do it to provoke me, yoo little brat; now, ait pro- 
perly, air; I do deaire you to ait properly. How vezatioua that you ahould call at Cherbury for the firat time, 
and behave in thia manner! Plantagenet, do you hear met* exclaimed Mrs. Cadurdia, with a lace reddening 
to scarlet, and almoat menacing a move from her aeat 

** * Yea, every body heats you, Mrs. Cadurcia,' said the little lord. 

** * Don't call me Mrs. Cadurcis,' exclaimed the mother, in a dreadful rage. « That is not the way to apeak 
to your mother. I will not be called Mrs. Cadurcis by yon. Don't anawer me, air, — ^I deaire you not to an- 
awer me. I have half a mind to get up and give you a good ahak^, that I have. O Lady Annabel,' aighed 
Mrs. Cadurcis, while a tear trickled down her cheek, * if yoa only knew the life I lead, and what trouble it 
costs me to educate that child T 

*' *My dear madam,' said Lady Annabel, * I am sure that Lord'Cadurcis has no other wish but to please 
yoo. Indeed you have miaunderatood him,* 

" ' Yea! ahe alwaya roinindetatanda me,' aaid Lord Cadurcis in a softer tone, but with poating lipa and aaf- 
foaedeyea. 

" * Now he ia going on,* aaid hia mother, beginning herself to cry dreadfully. ' He knowa my weak heart ; 
he knows nobody in the world lovea htm like his mother ; and this is the way he treats me.* 

" < My dear Mrs. Cadurcia,' aaid Lady Annabel, * pray take luncheon, after your long drive ; and Lord Ci- 
durcia, I am aare, you must be fatigued.' 

" * Thank you, I never eat, my dear lady/ aaid Mra. Cadorcia, * except at my meala. But one glaaa of Moun- 
tain, if you pleaae, I would jnat take the liberty of taating, lor the weather ia ao dreadfully hot; and Plantage- 
net haa so aggravated me, I really do not feel myself.' 

" Lady Annabel sounded her silver hand-bell, and the butler brought aome cakea and the Mountain. Mra. 
Cadurcia revived by virtue of her aingle glaaa, and the providential co-operation of a few aubaequent onea. 
Even the cakes and the Mountain, however, would not tempt her son to open hia mouth; and thia, in apite of 
her returning compoaore, drove her to deaperaiion. A conviction that the Mountain and the cakea were de- 
liciona, an amiable deaire that the palate of her apoiled child ahould be gratified, aome reaaonable maternal 
anxiety that after ao long and fatiguing a drive he, in fact, needed aome refreahment, and the agoniaing con- 
aciousneaa that all her own physical pleasure at the moment waa deatroyed by the mental aufleringa ahe en- 
dured at having quarrelled with her aon, and that he waa depriving himaelf of what waa ao agreeable only to 
pique her, quite overwhelmed the ill-regulated mind of thia fond mother. Between each aip and each mouth- 
ful, ahe appealed to him to follow her eiample, now with celery, now with menace, till at length, worked 
up by the united atimulus of her oopiooa draughta of Mountain and her own ungovernable rage, ahe daahed 
down the glaaa and unfioiahed alice of cake, and before the aatoni#hed Lady Annabel, ruahed forward to give 
him what ahe had long threatened, and what ahe, in general, ultimately had reoourae to — a good ahake. 

** Her agile aon, experienced in these atorma, eacaped in time, and puabed hia chair before hia infuriated 
mother ; Mrs. Cadurcia, however, rallied, and chaaed him round the room j once more ahe flattered herself 
ahe had captured him. once more he evaded her ; in her deapair she took up Venetia'a * Seven Champions,' 
and thraw the volume at hia head ; he laughed a fiendiah laugh, as, ducking hia head, the book flew on, and 
dashed through a pane of glaaa; Mra. Cadurcia made a deaperate charge, and her aon, a little frightened at 
her almost maniacal passion, saved himself by aoddenly aeising Lady Annabel'a work-table, and whirling it 
before her; Mra. Cadoreia fell over the leg of the table, and went into violent hysterics; while the bkod- 
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boQBd, who had long started fiom his repose, looked at his mistress for iMtnieiions, and in the meantime caa- 
tiimed barking. The astonished and ogitated Lady Annabel assisted Mrs. Cadurcis to rise, and led her to a 
couch. Lord Cadurcis, pale and dogged, stood in a comer, and after all this nproar, there was a comparatiTe 
calm, anly broken by the sobs of the mother, each instant grouping fainter and fainter." 

Means. Carey A Hart have pnbrished the whole of D'Israeli's novels in one large volume. This work will 
he a desirable addition to every library, as it contains a fand of literary amusement rarely to be attained. 



Th« Life and Sbevicbs of Comhodore William BAiNBaiDox, U. S. N. By Thomoi Hanig, ML D, Sur- 
geon V. S. N., and Mmber of the Amerumn PkUoaopkieal Society. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea A Blan- 
chard. 1837. 

Dr. Harris has achieved the most interesting book of the season ; and the gentlemen of the Na^y are 
under a heavy debt of gratitude to the Doctor forzhe consummate skill with which he has detailed the princi- 
pal nautical events of the late war — a necessary portion of the biography of Commodore Bainbfidge. who was 
intimately connected with the glorious success of the American Marine from Che commencement of its exist- 
ence as a meam of wariase, lo the period of his lamented death. Although devotedly attached to hia family, 
Bainbridge appealed hot to exist in the service of his country ; his calm and gentlemanly bearing in, the moment 
of victory was as remarkable as his bravery in the dangers of the fijght. His conquered foes cheeffally ac- 
knowledged the potency of American valor, while the noble conduct of the vieior eofiened the degiadatiaB 
of defeat. 

It if difficolt to seleet a page lor extractioD when a general interert pervades the whole work. The follow* 
ing account of his interference in behalf of a foe, exhibits the true nobility of valor »*- 

« The mortified and afflicted Dey was obliged, beaides, lo liberale about fimr hnodfed VeBetiana, Maltaae, 
and Sicilians, who had been taken when under the protection of British passpofts. Although Captain Basa- 
bridge had no other agency in procuring their release, except that of being the bearer of the order ftom Che 
Snltan, yet such was the extent of the gratitude of the unhappy viotimB, that they kissed his garmeoto when- 
ever he was met by them, and hailed him as their generous deliverer. 

« Unwilling to be without some one on whom he might exercise hia cruelty, which seemed to be his ptedo- 
minant passion, the D%y issued orden to have the French consul, and all the citiaens of that repoblie, amoimi- 
ing to fifty -six ill number, consisting of men, women and children, put in irons and treated as elavea. Cap- 
tain Bainbridge, recollecting the influence of the Capudan Paoha's protection, and the liberal efiera of eer- 
vice made by the Dey at their last interview, determined to make an eflbrt to ameliorate the condition of the 
unfortunate French. Accordingly, the consul general of tho Untied States and htaasetf waited upon the 
Dey, and endeavoured to convince him of the impoli^ of the measure" which he was aboot to porsoe, and to 
impress upon him their conviction, that an act so inhuman and laithless, wouU draw upon himself the fur- 
ther displeasure of the Grand Seignior. AAer a protracted interview, they snoceeded in persuading him to 
change his order to that of expulsion from his dominions ; bat only upon condition that they would leave Al- 
gien within forty-eight hours ; which, if they fiuled to do, he ahould hold them as slaves, until he received 
fifty-six thousand dollars as a ransom. 

'* M. Dubois de Trainville, the French consul, fall of gratitude, east himself foitfaer upon the humanity of 
Captain Bahibridge : and begged him to take himself and the other Freneh citiaens en board his ship, and 
convey them to Alicanl, amoring him that there was not a vessel in harbor which he could eharter on any 
conditions. Though the United States were, at this time, engaged in war with the French republic, ysC, 
those principles of humanity, which should always aaimato the genemns and bmve, and which natioBal hos- 
tilities ought not, nor cannot silence, influenced him to accede to the consul'a wishes. The officers of Che 
ahipi participating in these noble feelings, made extraordinary aflbrn to get her in readiness to nil within die 
stipulated time, believing that the Dey was anxious for a pretext again to aeixe his victims, for the disiienert 
purpose of obtaining a ransom. Their exertions were crowned with sneeess the passengeis taken on board, 
and, in order to render them as oomlbrtahle as poaaihle. Captain Bainbridge gave them the exclusive use cf 
his cabin, and slept himself on the main deck. Such was the hurry and confusion of the departure oS the 
French from Algiers, that they either neglected, or were unable to procure provision for their subsistenee ; but 
they had placed themselves under the protection of an oflicer who, though not abounding in means, had ^ 
disposition to supply them, at his own expense, with every thing necesmry to their comfoit AAer a plea- 
sant and short passage they were safely landed at Alicant. 

" To the generous American oflicer who had delivered them from the horrors of Algerine slavery, their <■- 
pressions of gratitude were unbounded, and most aflCSMting. 

«< The French consul represented thcM noUe transactions to the French goverament, and received erdeie 
Drom Napoleon, at that time Firtt Connd, to * Tender his acknowledgments and thanks to Captain Beinhridge, 
fiir the important services he had rendered the republic, vrith assurances that such kind oflSces would atwayi 
he remembered, and reciprocated with pleasure whenever an occasion oflered.' '' 

The work is well printed, in one handsome octavo volume. A capital portrait faces the title-p«ge. 



" Ths Liomb or Philasblfhia'* is the title of a small, well printed hook, juM imued by Messrs. Ash & 
CSo. lis pages contain a succinct account of the principal huildi^gs and places in our city of Philadelphitf 
ttd iiumeroas elegant wood engravings illnstnte the various desfiriptkms, which are writtan in a p Immit id 
fttOacUvc style. As a Guide Book to viaiiem and ctfM««c this link work will te ftamdj^immitlal ulillly, 
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Mk. C0LM4N, of New York, is publishing a Series of Stories £n>iii Real Life in Periodical Numben. TIm 
esIebialed**Thwe Experiments of Liyiag" forsaed the first part — ^this little work has had nameions imitators, 
tnd a host of *< Ezperiments" have been exhibited to the public, bat destitute of the merit of the original, 
thef have failed in appropriating their wonderful success. The Third Part of A£r. Colman's work— The 
Harcoarts — has lately been placed upon our table ; it profanes, like its predecessors, to inculcate the princi- 
ples of true independence, and the practices of domestic economy. The chapters of this ethical novel, for 
lach it really ie, are written with more natural ease and actual truth than the majority of the feshionaUe . 
novels. The writer is evidently well skilled in the mysteries of the human heart, and Is every way calca- 
Itted to depict a story of real life. Husbands and fathers cannot do better than introduce these stories into 
thsir domestic circles. 

The annexed passage, while it displays the vigoraua teneneas of the author's style, developes the subjec t 
of the plot, if the arrangement of the tale may be so described. 

" What folly, what madness, to persevere in the Sisyphus labor of keeping up the appearance of weaUh 
where no reality eiists! The heart-burnings, the frequent mortifications, the daily harrowing of their pride, 
that all are obliged to endure who maintain this struggle, ought to be enough to deter every one from makiag 
the attempt The deception never succeeds, even with the most ingenious contrivance and most skilful ma- 
Bigemenc. But in the path of undissembling honesty and plain truth every thing is secured — domestic com* 
ktt, pecuniary advantage, and the reepeei of the oomrnimity." 



Mr. Ai^AM Waldix, of Carpenter street, Iliiladelphia, is publishing, in semi-monthly parts, a work of unu . 
nial neceaaity to every body concerned in commercial or monetary proceedings. " The Financial Rsqutbr 
OP THB UinTEO States, devoted chiefly to Finance and Currency, and to Banking and Commercial Statisttcs," 
eootaioa a yaluable collection of documents connected with the fiscal arrangements of the couilt||bJ»iKiea- 
lady aeoeptable at the present BMneot to the man of bunnass ; and embodying the most preeieos information 
to the politician, the financier, the capitalist, and the speculator. 



LinRAET CoPTUOBT.— Sergeant Talfourd, the author of the succeasful tragedy of Ion, has obuined leave 
to bring into the House of Commons ** a Bill to amend and ooosolidate the Laws relating to property in Books, 
Mnical Compositions, Acted Dramas, Pictures, and Engravings, provide remedies for the violation thoMof, ' 
ad to extend the term of its duration." The learned Sergeant was peculiarly eloquent in his preiatsry 
Koarks, and drew down the repeated applause of the house, and the compliments of several distiugaished 
Ban of both parties. The whole of the speeches deserve copying, but we are unable to afiord nxun ; thaial- 
lowing remarks by Mr. Talfourd on the luliiect of International Copyaigbt speak home to our feeliDgi 
Mod deserve the waimeat attention. 

"There la only one other consideration to which I will advert, as connected with thie autttoct— the azpe* 
dience and justice of acknowledging the rights of foreigners to copyright in this country, and of claiming it 
ht onrselvea in return. If, at this time, it were clear that our law allo|yed no protection to foreigners first 
jnUisfaing in this ooontry, there would be great difficulty in dealing with this question for ourselves, and we 
Might foal boand to leave it to negotiation lo give and to obtain reeiprocal benefits. But, if a recent deciaioa 
on the subject of musical copyright is to be regarded as correct, the priiMsiple of international oopyright is 
already acknowledged here, and there is Utile for us to do in order that we may be enabled to claim iu recog- 
nition from foreign states. It has been decided by a judge, conversant with the business and the eleganciea 
of life to a degree unusual with an eminent lawyer — by one who was the most successful advocate of his 
time, yet who was not more remarkable for his skill in dealing with facts than for the gmce with which he 
ambelliahed them— by Lord Abingei^— that the assignee of foreign copyright, deriving title from the auilior 
abroad to publiah in this country, and creaitiog that right within a reasonable time, may claim the protection 
of our courts against any infringement of his copy. If this is law, and I believe and trust it is, we shall 
laake no sacrifice in so declaring it, and in setting an example which France, Prussia, America, and Germany, 
are preparing to follow. (Hear, hear.) Let us do justice to our law, and to ourselves. (Hear, hear.) At 
pnsent, aot only is the literary interooarse of eountries which should form one greet fomily degraded inta a 
low aeriaa of ptraciea; not only are induairy and genius deprived of their just reward, but our literatuva ia 
dabaaad in the eyes of the world by the wretched medium through which they behold it Pilfered, and dia- 
%nred in the pilfering, the noblest images are broken : wit faUs pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments 
of broken music. Sad fate for an irritable race ! (Hear, hear.) The great minds of our times have now an 
A^MBce to impre ss for vaster than it ever entered into the minds of their predecessors fo hope for— an au- 
dmaea sneraasing as populaiioQ thickens in the eiiies of America, and spreads itself out through its foag un- 
»odd«o Wilde who speak our language, and who look upon our old poets as their own waMWtal aacatty. 
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And if thiu our literature ahall be thein ; if its diffusion shall follow the eflbrts of the stout heart r^ itstdy 
arsB, in their triumphs over th^ obstacles of nature, if the deeper woods which shall still encirci • the Mill 
extending slates of civilization shall be hauhted with visions of beauty which our por ' .atad, let 

ihose who are thus softening the ruggedness of young society have some personal interck. auout which sfiac* 
tion may gather; and, at least, let them be protected from those who would exhibit them mangled or corrapted 
to the new world of their admiring disciples. I do not, in truth, ask for literature favor; 1 do not uk for it 
charity ; 1 do not even appeal to gratitude in its behalf ; but 1 ask for it a portion, and bui' a portioo, of that 
common justice which the coarsest industry obtains for its natural reward, and which nothing but the veij 
extent of its claims, and the nobleness of the associations to which they are akin, have pravented it from r^ 
ceivng from our laws. 

** There is something peculiarly unjust in bounding the time of an author's property by that of bis natuial 
life. It denies to age and experience the probable reward it permits to youth — to youth sufficiently foil of 
hope and joy to slight its promises ! It gives a bounty to haste, and informs the laborious student, who would 
wear away his life to complete some work which * the world will not willingly let die,* that the more of hii 
life he devotes lo its perfection, the mora limited shall be his interast in its fruits. It slops the progrea of 
remuneration at the moment when it is most needed, and when Nature would turn the laie of the deed into 
the means of provision to survivors. At the moment when his name is invested with the soleom interest of 
the grave, when his eccentricities or frailties excite a smile or a shrug no longer, when the iMt sesl ii mi 
upon his earthly course, and his works assume their place among the classics of his country, your law isyt hii 
works shall become our own public property, and you will requite him by seizing on the patrimony of hh 
children.*' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, (he learned and eloquent Thomas Spring Rice, observed — 

'* In the course of his observations, his honorable and learned friend had opened a question of coniidenble 
importance: he alluded to the question of international law; and he had brought the subject forward at i bkM 
opportune period, inasmuch as that other brother of the English family — for so he must ever describe the oe- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic — (hear, hear) — had already given it sorae attention. He believed it 
had been brought under the consideration of the American Congreai by a report drawn up by one of its noii 
eminent statesmen, Mr. Clay/' 



White Nbqrobb. — ^Two remarkable epecimeos of this wonderful anomaly of nature exist in the woodi of 
Cape May county. Jersey, about four miles from Cape Island. Two boys, one about four, the odier a yor 
older, although bora of negro parents, are whiter than the generality of ** the pale faces of the north." The 
father and mother are of the onmiied Ethiopian breed ; and an infant, born since the birth, of the youofcit 
Albino, is as dark as the perents. The Albinos themselves possess the usual pecaliarities of the negro for 
mation; their heads are square or flat-sided — their hair is woolly and frizzled — their noses an short, bm^< 
and flat — their lips are large and projecting, and their shins most decidedly curved. Their skins are of acleir 
■illky white, and the hair is like the finest and whitest wool. Their eyes, as usual in all Albinoe, are weeki 
and the want of the black mucus gives them a pink or reddish tint. They are unable to endure the broad 
light of day ; and when exposed to the glara of the sun, the pupil trembles violently, and the chiidien oob- 
plain of pain. The mother, who is the wife of a farm laborer, positively objectrto the proposals msds to hff 
by various interested indviiduals, and refuses to make her children the object of a.show. She attribateetbe 
accident of their color lo being frightened in the woods during her pregnancies, but the characteriitici of 
Albinos are now well known to be the eflect of a disease ; and frequently attack the whites as well si tb« 
blacks; animals and birds are subject to the complaint; and white rabbits, white nts, white mice, white 
crows, and white black-birds, attest the truth of the discovery. Albinoe are frequent in the vale of Chaooao^ 
in Switzerland, Tyrol, France, and along the Rhine. A celebrated Albiness, as she was termed, a FnAcb^ 
woman, has been exhibited in Europe for the last twenty yean. When we saw her last, her hau* wss of the 
purest white, and reached below her knees. She appeared wrinkled and decrepid, although not thirty yetf 
of age; her eyes were more than usually red, and her skin cadaverously white. Her name was anoooiMX^ 
as Madame Blafard, which the exhibitor ignorantly asserted was her family denomination, not being i«^ 
that blafard, or pale face, is the iwme given by the French to all Albinos. 

The Leuceethiops, or White Negroes, are subject to the same disease as the European Albinos. The nit 
mucotum is destroyed by thn disease, af*d as the coloring matter that imparts the tint to the akin is retaioed 
between the cutia and the rele mucontm, it folio v^s that when the latter is destroyed, the effect of (fas coloriflj 
natter is lost. The epidermiM, or scarf-skin, is naturally white, and where the epidermis is thicker thsn vko^ 
■s in (he palms of the hands and soles of the feet, the black coloring matter of the negro's blood is not «) 
easily perceived. This is the explanation, also, of the spotted negro, a phenomenon that attracted the i^ 
tention of the curious some yean back — the coloring matter was killed by disease in various parts of ^ 
negro's boSly, and produced a variegated appearance, similar to the spots on a piebald horse. Thtf« i* ^^• 
upon the estate of Mr. John Craig, on Keowee River. Picken's District, South Carolina, a female slave, tboot 
eleven years of age, descended from full-blooded African parents, and from the age of seven, sho his b^ 
gradually undergoing a change from black to white. The appearances of the new color are de^^bed » 
being sof^, delicate, transparent, and healthy; and. although her eyes are not at present affected with ^ 
Albino tint, such affection most finally be the rasidt of the loia of the mucoi or ct^oring matter conttir^ * 
die re<e mucomm. ^^^.^.^^^ ^^ I^OOg IC 
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LETTER I. 

Tei! I hava felt all man can feel, 

Till be shall pay hit nature's debt ; 
His that no hope hat strenath to heal, 

No mind the comfort to forget : 
IVbatever cares the heart can fk-et. 

The spirits wear, the temper gall. 
Wo, want, dread, anguish, ait beset 

My sinful soul !— together all ! 

Crabbi. 

I H4TB lately been made the depository of a con- 
vict's confession— the history of his life^a painful 
<iBQe of soflfering and crime. 

A murder had been committed among the boatmen 
of the port ; • the murderer, a convict remarkable for 
^ good behavior, voluntarily surrendered fiimself to 
the harbor guard. When placed upon hia trial, he 
oonfeased his guilt, and waa ordered fbr immediate 
aecntion. 

I visited htm in hia cell Roderick Calvert, the pri- 
•onor, was rather above the general height ; his dark . 
oonplexion was strongly marked with the furrows of 
time and care ; his large black eyes rolled restlessly 
n their deep set sockets, and the thin pale lips of hib 
huge mouth worked with convulsive twitchings. In 
uswer to my solicitation respecting prayer, he re- 
plied: 

Why should I pray? my life has been one con. 
tiaued insult to ray maker— shall I, when my hours 
are numbered, uplift my blood-stained hands and ask 
fitrgiveness for long yean of crime 7 Cease your adju. 
rations, air ; I believe you mean kindly, but you know 
not the depth of my enormities — I have nothing to 
hope nor fear. Listen to a narration of my eventful 
life, then tell me if heaven itself poswases a power of 
Bercy to cleanse my guilty soul, or if the pangs of 
everlasting fire can equal the tortuxes I have fiir yean 
endured. 

I am doomed to death by England's laws, but I 
owe DO allegiance to the land. The pure Castilian 
blood of old Hispania flows in my veins ; and the 
proud Hidalgo Rodriguez y Calavadoe, though now a 
ngged cara-wom ooovict, was reaied in luzniy and 



Restrain your surprise ! I .have that to tell will 
freeze your very soul! I have never dared disclose 
my sorrows or my shame ; but now, my uorevealed 
wretchedness weighs heavily upon my heart. I dare 
not require the assistance of a priest of our holy church 
— ^I am forbidden the rite of confession, the receipt of 
absolution, the service of the dead, the preyen of the 
sinner or the saint ! Yet I would induce you to stay 
the remainder of the night, if 3rou can endure associa- 
tion with a wreteh like me, and face the horron of the 
dungeon's gloom. 

My family ranked high among the grandees of 
Spain. At the usual age, I quitted the univenity of 
Valladolid, and passed some time in peribrming the 
customary lour of Europe. I was recalled to witness 
the marriage of my eldest brother ; an English lady 
of extraordinary beauty had captivated his aflectioiMr« 
and the union, celebrated in the bosom of the iamilyv 
appeared to give universal delight, excepting only the 
ecclesiastical functionary of out house, who piophesied 
evil from the introduction of the fair-haired heretic 
into the strictness of our Catholicism. 

My brother, ieveral yean my senior, was of ft 
gloomy and morose turn of mind. The joyous spirit 
of his young wife failed to penetrate into the black 
deptha of his soul. Shut up in the solitudes of his 
study, he left me to amuse his lovely and sprightly 
bride. We rode together— sauntered arm in arm along; 
the margin of the lake — together plucked the garden's 
pride, and from the floral toy drew dangerous but fond 
deductions — or sucked the poison of a sweet compa* 
nionship, while devouring the minuti» of the chivalry 
of old Spain-— the proud, enduring constancy of suflbr- 
ing lovers, and the devoted valor of the enamored 
knights, detailed in the romances of the days by-gone- 
What signify words f my length of life will not allow 
me to depict the gradual aberration of my heart. K 
loved my brother's wife ! it was the ignition of a fiery 
passion that has since consumed my soul. 1 loved her 
deeply— dreadfully. I struggled to withstand ibm 
poison, and frequendy resolved to fly fiora the prasenee 
of the enchantreei, but she saw my love, aad maddeift- 
ed at her husbaad^s cold neglect, encoataged my aflyr 
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duities. We agreed to elope— to fly from the cold 
jestrainlfl imposed upon us by society, and in a foreign 
clime, to Ivre for love alone. 

The abbot, who had ofBciated at the hateful cere- 
mony, closely watched our conduct ; and on the night 
previoiiB to our flight, told me, with ill-concealed en- 
joyment, the nature of my arrangements. I was thun- 
derstruck. I had imagined that we ourselves were 
the only living persons possessing a knowledge of our 
design, but monkish cunning had overreached my 
cantion ; I wished to bribe him to silence, but he 
openly declared his satisfaction, and avowed a deadly 
enmity for my brother, arising from some worldly dis- 
pute, ere he, the monk, had assumed the cowl. 

" I will befriend you,*' said he ; "in the retirement 
of my friaiy» on the banks of the Douro» I can ofller 
yon a refuge till the heat of the pursuit be past My 
influence will secure you from intrusion, and in the 
lioly quiet of our mfmastic groves may ye indulge in 
vnmtenrupted bliM." I joyously accepted the ofibr, 
and in the depth of the pight I stole my brother's wife 
the home of her husband* and desecrated the 
I of God with the presence of oju unhaUowed 
loves. 
Since that hour I have never smiled! 
We were compelled to observe the severest sedii- 
aoD» and could only leave oux cell during the hours 
when visiterf were refused admission to the monastery. 
The fnar» who was the superior of the smaU estaj^lish- 
inent wherein ve resided, daily repealed the most 
distreasing results of our frailty, and detailed with 
frightful energy the awful curses showered upon our 
devoted heads. Idy injured brother, suspecting that 
m yovBg hidalgo, with whom I had frequently asso- 
ciated, was acquainted with the secret of our flight, 
Vaed language too violent to be passed over; a hostile 
jneeting was the result— my brother received a dan- 
g«N>us wound, and his life was considered in positive 
danger. Louise's parent, a lady of the most sensitive 
tamperanant, ha4 been raving mad sinee the intelU- 
genee of her child's dishonor had been made known. 
It vrats impossible to keep these events from the earn 
of Louise, for the offieioos monk seemed to delight in 
•nplifying the details of our domestic misery. For 
Mveral weeks he eoropelled us to remain within the 
|(loDmy walls of the friary, and listen to the daily rape- 
titkn of the consequences of oiir crime, ere he would 
panuait to our joumeyiog from 8pttD» a« we had ori- 
IpnaUy intended. 

One noming, he mahed into the Utile cell wherein 
ive had been immnred, and insisted on onr immediate 
departure. My father, whose gny hain were bowed 
itUh aoRow at the sadden pioatration of his house's 
l^ry, had burst a blood vessel, and expired, cursing 
my name with his departing breath. ▲ mmor had 
afuread abroad that we were ooneealed in the vicinity 
«f the city, and the excited populace demanded the 
light to search the religious houaaa in the neighbor- 
hood. 

A covered wagon, dxnwn by mulea, waa ready at 
Ihedoor. Louise, buning with fever, was placed upon 
the rough boaida of the viagan ioor, and hid her deli- 
ct figure in the Mdf of her mantUU. Dkgaisedat 



a countryman, I walked by the side of the mules, and 
concealed my face in the shadow of my sombrero's 
brim. The friar accompanied us for several miles ; 
and, at parting, gave me a sealed letter, containing, as 
he averred, the parting benedictions of a friend, to 
comfort us in our journey through life. 

I had arranged a few trivial circumstances to 
mislead our pursuers, and induce them to think that 
we had crossed Portugal for the purpose of embarking 
at Oporto ; but, turning to the north, I traversed the 
province of Biscay, and at the old port'*of Bilboa I en- 
gaged a rude vessel with its mder crew, stipulating 
to be landed on the coast of Denmark, at which court 
I possessed many excellent friends. 

Safely aboard the little coasting sloop, whose hum- 
ble prow was breasting the ever-vexed bosom of the 
bay, I hugged my dear Louise to my heart, and for the 
first time felt relieved from the fear of pursuit or the 
disgmce of detection. The good friar's letter fell from 
my bosom ; Louise's curiosity required a perusal of the 
contents, and, breaking the seal, we read as follows : 

Thou fool! my hatred, fierce and unextingoish- 
able as the flames of hell, enwraps the whole of thy 
accursed race! I encouraged thy amour with the 
heretic wench, for I foresaw the misery it would 
create. I gave thee shelter but while I procured thy 
exconmunieation I The papers have arrived from the 
papal authority, and on the day that thou qnittest thy 
native shorea, thy name, branded with the anathentaa 
of our holy mother church, will be sounded from every 
pulpit in the land. Go forth, accursed of God ! and« 
after a life of wretchedness and sin, die, like a dog, 
unshriven and alone I" 

I tore the treacherous paper into countleas pieces; 
and cast them on the surface of the heaving aea. My 
catholic heart sunk at the potency of the friar'e re- 
venge, while my Louise, with a ghastly smile, endea- 
.vored to ridicule the efiecta of the villain's ang^r, 
and strove to soothe me with the fond endeernsiUaof 
a guilty love. 

The masts of the little bark bent beneath the ifln- 
petus of a coming gale. For six days we labored with 
the elements, and on the seventh we were oompeUed 
to abandon the sinking sleep, and, in an open haat» 
trust to the mercy of the raging sea. Afler a night'a 
exposure to the fuiy of the storm, we landed, pennilMe 
and starving* upon the English coast. 

The hospitality of the beechaen furnished us with 
temporary shelter and food. An opportunity saon 
presented itself for the return of the Btscayan aailots 
to their native ahores. We had no reeource in oar 
destitute condition but to remain where the ocean bad 
cast us in its rage. My intimacy frith the laaguago 
served our porpoae, and I peased for an Englishman 
who had been many years abroad; the amiable temper 
of liouise soon endeared her to the rough aympalhiea 
of the humble cottagers, and we both evinced everjr 
possible desire to share in their laboH u a requital te 
our daily bread. 

It was a atiange» nnnatoxal aoeneb A young aosi 
delicate female, cradled in the bosom of loxuzious • 
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and accufttomed to the idolatrous devotion of her rela^ 
tivefl and friends, revisiled the thorea of her native 
Wd an outcast and a beggar—while her chosen one, 
for whom she had resigned all that makes life valua- 
aUe — the love of friends — the world's esteem— homei 
with all its joys and pleasurable cares— was unable 
to adbrd her the protection of a roof, or allay the pangs 
of fauoger without charitable aid. We could not iaoe 
the gaxe of the world-— our guilt had turned us into 
cowards. My wife, for so I called her, trembled at 
the sight of every well>dre8sed stranger, lest she should 
be recognized by any of her relatives, and I did not 
dare, even if a£E>rded the means of travel, to place my 
accuiaed feet on catholic ground, with the anathema 
of the holy church on my devoted head. There was 
afely in our present obscurity ; we could live—and 
love; the sea would aflbrd us the means of life, and I 
could labor cheerily for the maintenance of my adored 
Louise. 



LETTER II. 



Here east by Ibrtune on a frowning coast, 
WliicJi neither groves nor happy valleys boast, 
Wbere other cares tban tboae the muse relates, 
Aad other sbepiwrde dwell with other nates. 
By sueh examples taught, I paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 

CEABSa. 



An old boat hut, repaired with drift timber and 
piecea o wreck, with a mud chimney and glassless 
windows, received the proud hidalgo and his sylph- 
like Looiae. I waa allowed to join a party of beech- 
aen who jointly owned a shore boat, as it was termed, 
and conditioned to pay the value of my share from my 
sUotled portion of the first year's earnings. It was a 
wiU and wearisome existence— 'fishing, fiir, for from 
iboio, in tha dangerous deeps of the dark North Sea — 
or carrying stores to vessek in dlstreai — claiming salv. 
age ftom tha owneia of the craA rescued by our help 
fiom tlie dangen of the sand banks and the shoals— 
or revelling in the misery of a wreck, and sharing the 
spoils of our fellow creatures who had sunk beneath 
the tresM^rous waves. 

Team roUed on. We became inured to the hard- 
nms of our way of lifo, and could I have drowned the 
lecoUoctiaD of what I had been and what I had per- 
Wied, I might have been a happy man. Two boys 
weie bom to me, and their mother, my poor Louise, 
loved her childreB with the intensity of a mother's 
foodneas^ which poverty cannot chiU nor obloquy 
destroy. 

Qua yeax, the herring fidiery, which was our gcea^ 
mpgort, entirely failed, and our large^ boat was dashed 
against the piles of the jetty by the equinoctial gales 
and totally deatioyed. We were 'too poor to remedy 
this miahap, and the wretchedness of the neighboring 
inhahjfants prevented them from aflbiding us any relief 
Starvation glared in our faces; for sev^al weeks we 
subsisted on the dead fish left by the receding tide, and 
used lor firewood tha wreck gleaned from the heaving 
vxd^ or gUherad, at the risk of life, from the ice-cold 



waves and dangerous quicksands of that desolate coast 
This precarious support scarcely sustained the flame 
of life ; my adored Louise welcomed me with a wan 
and piteous smile — ^her thin white lips, and pale, atte- 
nnated face, too truly told the dreadful tale. My 
children clung to my wet and weary limbs, and with 
the force of ravenous wolves they baited me for food— • 
which I had not to give. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring town of Lowes- 
toft had heard of the failure of the fishery and ihe 
consequent distresses of the beechmen ; with conside* 
rate humanity, they subscribed their mites towards 
our relief. This support, scantily enough applied, 
carried us into the depths of a severe winter, and then, 
firom the limited resources of the towns-people, was 
suddenly withheld. I was returning, one evening 
from vainly soliciting an extension of aid, and oogltat 
ingon the disappointment of my starving family, when 
I was hailed by a beechman of the name of Baird, who 
resided in the hut adjoining mine, and was one of the 
partnem in oar ill-foted boat His fierce and darinf 
spirit was nnsubdaed by the pangs of hunger, and he 
openly revolted against the fote that pressed us dow& 
He profeswd friendship for mo, pitied the sufibringi 
of my family, and forced me to drink from a small flask 
of ardent spirit which he had just obtaiaed from a 
liquor shop in the town. The fiery liquid acted upon 
my empty stomach, and its fames mounted to'my braui» 
I listenedJo his plans of violence and thefl, applauded 
each iniquitous scheme that promised relief from the 
gnawings of hunger, and promised to join him in a 
well formed plan of present help and future wealth. 

A collier brig lay at anchor in the roads, about 
half a mile from the harbor's mouth. Baird had heard 
that the skipper was expected at a drinking party held 
at a neighboring tavern, and framed a plot for the 
posKsaion of the boat that was to bring the onsuspeet- 
ing seaman to the shoire. After remaining in our oon- 
cealment on the beach for nearly an hour, we heard 
)}m sound of the jolly boat's keel as she grated on the 
Baird walked down to the water's side, and 
ig the skipper, asked for a berth aboard his 
craft. This, as he expected, was refused ; and the 
skipper, giving the boat in charge to the man who had 
assisted him in rowing ashore, went on his way. Baird 
entered into converaation with the seaman, and pro 
posed treating him with drink if he would walk to the 
tavern at the harbor's mouth. The man consented; 
and taking a small grapnel from the boat, Gj,ed it in 
the sand above high water maA. They departed, and 
were soon lost to my sight I hastened down to the 
water's edge, removed the grapnel and headline, and 
pushing the small boat through the surf, paddled quie^ 
ly with the tide along the coast, to the embouchure of 
a small creek, where, according to agreement, I waited 
for the presence of my comrade. 

It was nearly midnight Jxsfore he joined me. He 
had been compelled to assist the sailor in looking for 
his boat, and but for the darkness of the night, I must 
have been discovered in the strict search instituted 
by the skipper and his crow. We hauled the boat into 
a swampy bit of grass and reeds by the side of the 
creek, and, wading ashere, walked rapidly np a lutf- 
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low lane that led inland. We aoon gained the man- 
sion of a genUeman» a juetioe of the peace, who had 
refused amisting* the starving poor by contribaling to 
the subscription raised for their relief. Baird produced 
a small crow bar from his coat pocket, with which he 
pried off the fastenings of the pantry window — ^he en- 
tered the room, and handed ovt the luxurious provi- 
sion intended for the Christmas feast. We look no- 
diing but eatables from the building, but we carried 
away as much as we could support ; and, regaining the 
boat as rapidly as we were able, glided out of the 
creek, and stood to sea. Passing boldly through the 
gat, we bore up for the beach whereon our huts were 
placed, and, aAer an hour's severe pulling, landed our 
well- freighted boat just as the orient was illuminated 
by the coming day. 

The plunder was shared among the starving fami- 
lies of the beechmen ; they celebrated their Christmas 
day by feasting on the game, and venison, and rich 
beef of the stingy justice who had refused them the 
means of purchasing a scanty pittance of salt fish and 
meaL I told Louise that we had obtained the provi- 
sion as a giA, but Baird openly bragged of our pro- 
ceedings, and the saddened look and averted eyes of 
my children's mother told me that she knew and re- 
probated the conduct I had practised. Alas! how 
soon was she to learn that guilt had marked me for 
its own! 

The temporary supply over, the horrors of starva- 
tion came with redoubled force. The stolen boat had 
been painted to prevent detection, but it was too 
small to be of material service. More burglaries 
were planned and executed ; stranded or dismasted 
vessels were plundered in open day; travellers were 
robbed of their money and luggage. Each man's 
oand was Against his fellow, and violence and rapine 
irod upon the heels of famine and despair. 

A small trading vessel ran aground on one of the 
sandy shoals that marked oar portion of the coast. I 
had been abroad during the night, employed in rob- 
bing the wheat stack of a neighboring farmer, and on 
my return home, observed the situation of the crad 
by the first blush of the dawn. Rousing Baird and 
four others — all that our little boat could hold, we 
poshed off for the wreck in hopes of plunder, but a 
Yarmouth yawl had taken the vessel under her pro- 
tection during the night ; and, as our characters were 
well known, we were forbidden to approach the craft. 
We were on our way back, maddened by our disap- 
pointment, when we observed a large barque standing 
■firom the north, with her signal flying for a boat. She 
was a confiderable distance from the roadsted, and 
the sea was running heavily; our boat was small, and 
every way unfit for the attempt ; but starving men 
despise the calculations of prudence, and with a 
merry cheer and willing hands, we turned our bows 
seaward, and pulled for the barque. 

A passenger wished to land. He was alarmed at 
the size of the boat ; but our assurances of her capa- 
city, and his own earnest desire to reach the shore, 
0vercame his objections. A large and heavy chest 
Vfta lowered down the ship's side, the owner follow 
ed, the head-line was cast ofl) and the barque, which 



had been lying with her maintop-sail aback, pat up 
her helm and headed to her course. 

Our passenger was a Jew, beyond the middle age, 
x)f a lively look and cheerful disposition. He told us 
that he had been fifteen years absent from E^land, 
\t\xt that his labors had been crowned with auocees, 
and he was returning to his family a rich and happy 
man. Poor fellow! his honest boastings proved his 
death warrant; he was in the hands of deeperate 
wretches who would have waded knee deep in blood 
for a meal's victuals ; what obstacle could his single 
life aflR)rd to their possession of his wealth f 

Baird, who was steering the boat, sat immediately 
behind the Jew, and was enabled to telegraph the rest 
of the crew unperceived by his intended victim. I 
was pulling the stroke oar, and ray heart sunk within 
me as I noticed the bloody intentions of my comrade, 
and found that I was compelled to sit iace to lace 
with the Jew, scarcely a hand's breadth apart^ and 
respond, with a calm hypocritical countenance, to. the 
conversation of the man we were about to slay. 

The swell of the sea increased in power; our 
heavily laden boat rose slowly with the wavee, and 
it was doubtful that we could safely reach the shore. 
Baird turned the head of the boat northward ; the Jew 
noticed it, and inquired why we did not shape for the 
land. Baird quieted him by mentioning the many 
dangerous sands that were between ua and the coast* 
that prevented a direct approach, and pointed out the 
stranded vessel^ as a proof. We were now approach- 
ing the Scroby Sand, a long and dangerous shoal that 
divides the Yarmouth Roads from the North Sea ; it 
lies dry and bare at extreme ebb tide, and may then 
be traversed without danger; but immediately the 
flood begins to make, the sand becomes quick and 
moving ; bodies of the smallest weight sink into the 
treacherous ground; and the sea, rushing violently 
over the immense flat, buries all traces of the lucUees 
mariner and his craft. Shipwrecks of fatal charaeter 
are frequent on this shoal ; the waves dash over it in 
stormy weather, and mark its place by the violence 
of their breakers ; but in calm seasons, when the aea 
rolls gently over this place of death, if a vessel grounds 
upon the shoals, such is the yielding nature of the aondp 
t|iat seldom can the crafl be saved. I once saw a coaat- 
ing schooner drift upon the Scroby in fine calm wea- 
ther ; the crew, ignorant of the nature of the shoal, re- 
garded her situation with indifference, imagining that 
she would rise with the morning's tide. She was left 
by the ebb high and dry ; her weight imbedded her 
deeply in the loose sand, and when the first gosh of 
the returning tide moistened the friable soil, she sank 
so low, and was wedged so firmly by the moving 
earth, that the whole power of the tide was unable to 
float her. By the next ebb, her hull was entirely 
covered, and another tide completed her destruetioo. 
There are gats, or runs of deep water intersecting 
these sand banks ; and the beechmen of the neighbor- 
hood, intimate with the navigation, sail their craft in 
the immediate vicinity of danger with perfect impu- 

Baird ran the boatMong ^e seaward side of the 
Scroby; the tide was low, and the sandy ahoaI» lying 
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between va and the ihore, prevented the chance of 
supervision, although ihe dittancet aome half dozen 
miles, rendered ua tolerably safo. We were out of 
Bight of all vessels. The Jew was telling us about his 
family— of hia little girl, whom he had not seen since 
her infancy — she waa now waiting her father's arrival 
to honor her wedding — and the tears stood in bis eyea 
as he praised God for the worldly blessings he was 
enabled to bestow upon hia child. The old man, as 
he addressed his Creator, took off hia hat, and cast a 
grateful glance on high, while hia thin gray hair 
floated in the breeze. Beird stood up, and drawing 
the tiller from the rudder post, struck the Jew a death 
vround on the back of bis head. The wood crashed 
into the old man'a skull — the violence of the blow 
blocked him from hia seat— the murdered man feU 
with hii whole weight upon me, and we rolled to- 
gether te the bottom of the boat 

As I was rescuing myself from this disguating con- 
tact, the boat, free from the power of the helm, 
broeched to, and ahipped a heavy sea; the living and 
the dead were again commingled in a foul embrace. 
As soon as we were righted, we ran into one of the 
gats of the Scroby, and in the still water of a sandy 
pool, we baled our boat. 

" A good hit,*' said Baird. " I did not think that I 
could knock a man's soul out with one blow*" 

"That blow," said Robert, one of the crew, " that 
blow has knocked our souls to everlasting hell." 

"So be it," replied Baird ; *' better fry in the next 
world, than starve in this." 

" Right, mate," said Webster, the bowsman, "ao 
give OS a share of whathe has in his pockets, and lot- 
os land. My old woman has lasted nothing but boil- 
ed sea weed for this week past, and the bones of my 
boy Jack are coming through bis skin." 

" Avast," said Baird, " we must get rid of him, and 
his ehest too, before we head for shore. The flood 
tide has jost covered the Scroby — we must keep out 
>t sea all day, and pop him beneath tho sand here 
in the middle of the night ebb. Lifl him up, Calvert ; 
get the key out of hia pocket, and let us see what he 
has in his boi." 

1 did as I was desired. The box was unlocked, and 
the contenta diaplayed an extent of wealth that lived 
1)01 in our fancies. Broad gold pieces qf every coin- 
age, jewela of strange fashion and ontique mark, 
lamps of the precious metaU in shapeless masses, dis- 
%ared crucifizee, with several golden vases, cope, 
>Qd bowls, beaten together for the sake of easy pack- 

Before the act of division, Baird, having found a 
copy of the Talmud, swore us all to secrecy under 
puns and penalties of the direat horror. As he recited 
the varioua coraea we were to undergo, I thought of 
the friar and the anathema of the church— of my own 
lost state — of my starving Louise and her babea— of 
the murdered man— and I felt assured that the male- 
dietbn of the Moat High had settled on my devoted 
head. 

After the oath, Baird proposed that the contenta 
of the chest ahonld be divided into seven parts, two 
of which were to be appropriated to him as the plotter 



and executor of the deed. The wealth to be shared 
seemed of that imposing magnitude, that no one ob- 
jected to the proposal. The north \vind whistled dis- 
mally over the sands as we divided the booty amongst 
us. The wild sea roared its thunder, the breakers 
dashed within a few feet of our boat, and the gull 
shrieked out her melancholy cry — while the body of 
the murdered Jew lay, stiff and frozen in its h)ood, at 
the bottom of the boat, and the unclosed eyes seemed 
to glare upon us with a reproachful gaze. 

I have never forgotten the horror of that sight! 

After wa had divided the booty, and secured our 
respective shares about our peraons, the corse was 
placed in tho chest, which was securely locked, and 
the key thrown into the sea. A few books, including 
the Tahnud, with some useless articles, were careful- 
ly destroyed, excepting a few bottles of rare cordials, 
which were passed from mouth to mouth till the ef. 
feet became apparent in boisterous mirth and horrible 
profanity. Roberts at length remonstrated with us all ; 
he pointed out the danger we were exposed to if drun- 
kenness deprived us of our caution, and persuaded us 
to put away the bottles till we had got rid of our 
dreadful burden. We saw tho truth of his remarks, 
and yielded to his persuasions. A boat approached 
from the shore ; if the trunk were seen, detection 
must ensue. The sea raged wildly; yet we had 
no resource but to run from the gat of the Scroby into 
the broad North Sea, and trust to the mercy of the 
waves. 

We ran with the tide, and it required all our exer- 
tions to keep the little boat from sinking. Three of 
us were constantly employed in baling, two retained 
the paddles for the purpose of keeping her trim, and 
Baird returned to the helm. 

Famine had pinched our toil-worn frames, giving 
them a gaunt and wan appearance ; the fire of the 
dram-bottle sparkled in our rolling eyes, and feverish 
spots centered in our thin and yellow cheeks. The 
liquor had unchained our tongues, but a glance 
at Ihe chest that contained the evidence of our guilt 
would silence the loudest bravado, and check the 
senseless mouthings of tho most inebriate. It was an 
awful cruise. Six starving and emaciated, but drunken 
wretches, were careering wildly in a crazy boat over 
the waves of the troubled sea, to hide the murdered 
body of a fellow-creature from the gaze of man, yet 
dreading lest the ocean^s rage should launch them in- 
to the presence of an offended God. 

When the tide failed, we put the head of the boat 
o nour return course. The force of the waves some- 
what subsided, but the spray of the sea froze as it fell 
upon our clothes, and the cold wind pierced us to 
tho bone. Although we had all gone supperless to bed 
on the previous night, and had not tasted food dur- 
ing the whole of the day, yet such had been the state 
of excitement, that not one word of complaint escaped 
our lips ; but, unable to endure the frosty air of the 
northern ocean, which spent its unbroken violence on 
our attenuated frames, we called loudly for the rest of 
the liquor; and Baird, who had not been actively em* 
ployed, and suffered severely from his exposure, drain- 
ed the contents of his bottle at a draught The eflects 
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were inatantaDeouB. He raved of endleea wealth and 
fatare happineas — his wife and children were invited 
to a coetljr banquet ; the viands, of the richest order, 
were served on maasy plate, and costly wines were 
drank from golden cups embossed with gems. We 
shouted at his delirious fancies. He jumped angrily 
from his seal, and with horrible imprecations, vowed 
dreadful revenge — ^Ihen, pointing to the chtest beneath 
bxm, he shrieked aloud — "Twas I who made you 
rich, and now your riches have made you proud. 
Hear them, old man ! bear them from the coffin that 
once held your gold, where you now lie a bloody 
corae ! — ^hear them rejoicing over 3rour wealth. Rise 
up, old fellow, and revenge yourself upon your mock- 
ers." 

The drunken fool Itfled his ibot to stamp upon the 
chest— a wave struck the boat — he lost his balance, 
and toppled headlong into the sea. The weight of his 
double share of booty dragged the murderer down to 
the depths of the unfathomable ocean — ^he never rose 
again. 

The midden death of Baird struck fresh horror to 
our aoula. Roberta wept aloud— Gamaey and Grey 
cursed in the frenzy of fear and despair— while 
Webster, a villain of powerful frame and ferocious as- 
pect, lifted a bottle to bia lipa, and wished Baird*a aoul 
a apeedy journey to the deptha-of hell, fot carrying 
with him a two-fold diviaion of our prize. 

After a tedious and gloomy voyage, we made the 
Scroby, aa the sun aunk beneath the horizon. The 
sand was dry and firm ; every man jumped on the 
shoal, and with the assistance of the paddles, boat 
thwarts, bottom planks, thoul pins, and tiller, we dug 
out a hole sufficiently capacious to receive the chest, 
which, with considerable difiiculty, we hauled from 
the boat, and deposited in the hole. The loose sand 
was thrown over the place, the boat and its appurte- 
nances cleaned, and we returned to our seats to wait 
the rising of the tide that should smooth the surface 
of the ahoal, and waah away the final traces of our 
crime. 



LETTER III. 

For this, they haveensroaaad andpilsd op 
The cankerM beapa of atrangs achieved gold. 

SaAKsPBjkRa. 

In the morning we landed at Yarmouth jetty, and 
4>ne of our number waa deapatched into the town for a 
aupply of food for our deatitote families. Wo agreed 
among ouraelves, that our riches were to be carefully 
concealed, even from our wives, and that we were to 
account for the posaesaion of a trifle by aaaerting that 
we had landed our poasenger at the jetty stairs, and 
that he had paid ua liberally for our aervicea. The 
stormy aeason of the year promised the speedy chance 
ofa wreck, when we were to asaert that we had 
picked up a trunk containing much wealth, which 
would juatify the diaplay and expenditure of our 
blood-stained gaina. Baird'a death waa to be imputed 
to accident, and, at Roberts' requeat, we pledged our^ 
aelves to support the widow and her children. 



Every thmg succeeded to our wish. A foreign 
vessel 'went to pieces off Flappisborough, and the tide 
strewed the beach with her wreck. Our share of the 
spoil waa proclaimed to be enormous, and we exhibited 
the atange coins and lumpa of precioua metal in evi- 
dence of our luck. 

For aeveral months, ray partners in crime lavished 
their wealth in shameless dissipation ; even Roberts, 
whose conscience smote him from the first, drowned 
his reason in ebriety, and wallowed in the filth of 
drunkenness. I had resolved to appropriate my share 
of the Jew's gold to furnishing the means of flight to 
one of the small towns in the French Netherlands, 
where, with my family, I might dwell in safety, free 
from all apprehensions of annoyance fVom my spiritual 
enemy or the anathema of the church, and secure 
from discovery by the relativea of the Jew. But my 
broad piecea of gold were not currant, and the me^ 
chanta refnaed to purchaae the battered cups and an- 
tique gems. My companions, unaware of the value 
of their spoils, had sold them to tavern keepers and 
pawnbrokers for one tenth of their worth ; but I re- 
fused to part lightly with that which had been dearly 
purchased ; and resolved, for the sake of my boys, to 
husband every farthing of what I knew would prove 
the parchase-rooney of my soul. 

Webster, to whom I had mentioned my difficulty, 
proposed that he should go to Norwich, a large city, 
about twenty-five miles distance, and endeavor to pro- 
cure English money for our foreign gold and bullion. 
I agreed to this proposition ; for my ignorance of the 
value' of the currency prevented my undertaking the 
journey. I gave him the principal portion of my 
share. Roberts and Grey entrusted him with the 
whole of their divisions; but Gamsey refused to part - 
with any of his gold or gems, and strongly advised us 
to retain possession of our property. We disdained 
to follow hia advice, blinded by that strange infatua- 
tion that ever accompanies guilt, anci drives the wick- 
ed to their own undoing. Webster received our spoils, 
and, collecting bis own, went to Norwich, where he 
sold sufficient to obtain the means of farther travel 
He proceeded to London, taking with him all our 
wealth, and we never saw him more. I have since 
heard that his career was speedily terminated ; he lost 
his life in a drunken brawl— he was stabbed to the 
heart by a Malay sailor, whose woman he had in- 
sulted at a dance, held in one of die low public hooaea 
in the eaatem purlieus of London. 

The intelligence of Webster's rascality drove me 
almost wild. Gamsey laughed at our misfortunes, 
and taunted us with our credulity ; while Grey, w^bo, 
with Roberts, was reduced again to the direst poverty, 
vented his rage in horrible execrations, and vowed 
revenge against me as the recommender of Webster's 
plan. The mental faculties of Roberts, weakened by 
continual intoxication, sunk under the loss of his 
wealth, and frequent moods of melancholy derange- 
ment completely diaabled him from earning the 
rtaerodt trifle for the aubaistence of himself and family 
He became impressed with the idea that the ghost of 
the Jew followed him wherever he went — that it 
stood by his bedside, aud glared upon him in the 
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darkDMi of the night and the brilliancy of the noon- 
day win ; that the spirit of the murdered man wu 
with him on the lonely shore and the crowded tavern 
—that it mixed with his children round the domestic 
hMrth, and shared the dangers of the midnight deep. 

Gamsey^with a feeling scarcely expected from one 
so perfectly depimTed, look the widow of Baird and 
her children from Roberts* hut, where they had been 
NDOTsd, and placed them in his own. He had linked 
himelf with a ganj^ of smugglers, who frequented the 
port of Dunkirk, and ran their goods at various places 
on the English coast, seldom appearing twice in the 
nme neighborhood, and frequently eluding the vigi- 
Isnee of tlie Preventive Service « with considerable 
success. His wealth had purchased a large share in 
the smuggling lugger, and he ofiered to use his influ- 
eace in roy behalf, if I would serve as mate aboard 
the craft. I had no other rronorce. I embraced the 
sfier, and at his suggestion, placed the remainder of 
my plunder iu the smugglers' hands as my share of 
the next contraband venture. We were successtui. 
The cargo was safely landed, and carried far up the 
coontry before the excise officers received intimalioD 
of our attempt. I received a handsome sum as my 
share of the profits, and was once mwe comparatively 
rich. 

I hav« said but little to you about my wife, my poor 
Louise. It relieves the pressure at my heart to de- 
pict the scenes of shame and sin ihat I have acted, 
but I cannot bring myself to utter aught concerning 
her, whose way of life was, by her fatal love for me, 
changed from heavenly peace to hellish agony and 
despair. Yon must imagine that a delicate female, 
used to the extreme of tenderness and fond afiection's 
care, must have suffered bitterly in the degraded 
sphere she was compelled to move— the associate of 
coarse and brntal knaves -*ihe mother of children to 
whom she was unable to render a mother's care — the 
wifi» of an outlawed rnfiian, who, dreading his fellow 
■en, and sinking beneath the curse of his Creator, 
had flung the weight of murder on his already over- 
hardened soaL Care had gnawed deep fissaras in 
her onee round and velvet cheeks ; her sunken eyes 
and holtow voice proclaimed the approach of the eon- 
qoenr; but she uttered not one word of complaint 
daring the painful trials she was compelled to iofiar, 
imr evinced a aiga of regret at the nsh and iatal atap 
tat I had pennaded her to take. 

My boys grew tall and strong. Their gentle blood 
ervineed itaeli; despite the savage nature of their in- 
Ant friends, and the roagh usage they were com- 
piled to sofler in their tender yean. Roderick, my 
eldest, was the favorite of the beechmen, who ad- 
mired his noble daring and the generous recklessness 
of hii behavk>r. Ha was their frequent companion 
ID fidiing excuniom, and during our destitution, we 
owed many a hearty meal to the gifhi that he received. 
LoQis, my youngest boy, was the image of his mother, 
after whom he was named. -"He was too gentle, too 
x«'tiring,lbr the scenes of violence and strife attendant 
on a beechman'a life, and I anxiously looked forward 
ftr a means of placing him in a more oongenial sphere. 

I was sitting at home one evening, muring on my 



blighted hopes, but hoping, fondly hoping, that a fyw 
more voyages would place me in funds sufficient I9 
remove roy beloved ones to another shore, when a lad, 
one of Roberis' children, buret into the hut, and told 
me that his father had lef\ my boy Roderick alone upon 
the Scroby Sand. I rushed to the madmen's cottagv, 
and demanded the truth of the boy's aseertion. H^ 
told me, in a tone of calmness that thrilled my heait, 
that he had taken out his own children with my eldest 
boy, in our small boat, on a shrimping excursion— that 
the children wished to land upon the Scroby— that 
my boy, with his usual daring, had jumped upon ih» 
quaking sand, and darted rapidly over the shoal in 
pursuit of the sea guile— but that before he could landL 
his own children— Ae, the Jew, lifred up the lid of the 
chest from the face of the sand, and ibrbade him to 
approach. •* Calvert," said the madman, " his eyes 
glared as ihey did when we were dividing his gold, 
and the red blood gushed from his temples, and the 
brains ooxed from the woend. I could not look upon 
him ; I rowed hastily to the shore — the boat is there- 
pull back and fetch your boy." 

I ran to the beach, and begging the assistance of ft 
young fisherman, jumped into the beat and rowed to 
the Scroby Sand. It was almoet dark. The distance 
never appeared so long, and though I pulled with s 
violence that completely overbalanced the exertions 
of my younger and more athletic companion, it seemed 
that the boat scarcely moved through the water — as if 
an anchor was fixed to the stem, and dragged heavily 
behind us as we went. The blood rushed to my head; 
I fancied that I heard the shrieks of roy boy in the 
wailings of the evening breeze and the roar of the 
surf as it broke against the Scroby Sand. The boat* 
glided rapidly into the gat ; I looked anxiously through 
the night log, but saw nothing of my child— the watenr 
had overflowed the shoal— I called abud, but wb9 
answered not— I ahrieked in my agony, and the water 
fbwl echoed mycriea. At the risk of our lives, I drove 
the boat upon the rising tide across the fatal bank ; but 
my search was vain. I oould not even resene the body 
of my child from the quicksand's grasp. My boy, voj 
first-bom, had perished on the grave of my vic tim — 
and the cune of an efiended God sunk deeper in mf 
soul. 

This sudden bereavement seriously affected me, end 
cracked another string of my wife's heart I wae 
roused from my affliction by Oaraaey, vrfao, widi 
much alarm, informed me that a strict inquiry wtt 
being made among the Yarmouth beechmen respect* 
ing the landing of a Jew passenger from a Bailie 
barque on such a day. The Jew's friends had oV 
served a notice in the newsfieperB, notifying the Jew 
to remove his luggege from the warehouses of the 
cemignee; for the unfortunate man had only taken hte 
trunk of valuables from the ship, leaving the remain* 
der to proceed to Ae wharf at London. His relativee 
answered the notice, and to their surprise, fbund that 
he had been put in a cdiore boat off the Suflfolk coast 
several months ago. 

Our smuggling lugger was in the oflSng, and we 
resolved to board her that very night, and visit France 
till the inquiry blew over. We were sitting in the 
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parlor of the rude tavem on the beach, when Roberti 
entered the room. He appeared calm and reaaonable; 
fve told him of the search, and advised him to be upon 
bia guard ; he answered coolly that he waa prepared 
£)r all things. He retired to a spare table in a 
oohier of the room, and, leaning his head upon his 
arms, appeared to sleep. We leA him there ; shortly 
after our departure, he drew a charred stick from the 
£re, and with the burnt end drew upon the white wall 
of the room the figure of a gallows, with the bodies 
of four men hanging from the centre beam. Beneath 
Ihem waa written the names of Calvert, Roberts, 
Gamsey, and Grey. A coffin was placed on the led 
side of the gallows inscribed '* Baird,*' and the name 
of Webster was affixed to another coffin on the right 
After executing this design, he cut off the cord at> 
tached to the parlor bell, and walking out at the back 
door, hung himself from a beam in the cart shed. He 
vraa not discovered till life had gone. 

We advised Grey of his danger, and recommended 
instant flight — advice that he found prudent to adopt 
liOaving sufficient funds in the hands of laj poor 
liOnise for the support of herself and boy, I accom- 
panied Gamsey to the lugger, and in a few hours, we 
ivere running twelve knots an hour, under the influ* 
once of a stiff north-wester. We had contracted to 
deliver our next cargo on the southern side ef the 
island ; Cherbourg, therefore, was our desirable port 
of purchase ; and as we had nothing on board to excite 
suspicions in the revenue-cruisers, we availed ourselves 
of the favorable breeze, and dashed boldly into the 
British channel. We made our port, and took our 
lading ; and in less than a fortnight effected a safe 
landing upon the Dorsetshire coast 

Our joy at the lugger's success was considerably 
damped by intelligence we received of Grey's impri- 
sonment in London on a charge of highway robbery. 
We feared that he might attempt to clear himself from 
the present charge by giving information respecting 
the murder of the Jew. Gamsey determined to see 
him, and ascertain his intentions. Jn vain did I re- 
present the risk — he resolved to satisfy his doubts, and 
know the worst I accompanied him to the metropolis, 
and for the sake of security, passed for a Spanish sailor, 
and once more spoke the language of my native land. 
Grey had not been tried when we arrived in London, 
'we therelbre easily obtained admission to his cell. 
We ibund him resolved to betray us, if we refused to 
aaust him ; Gamsey promised every thing, but, upon 
inquiry, found Grey's case much worse than he anti- 
cipated ; violence of a serious nature had accompanied 
the robbery; and if convicted, of which there appeared 
)mt liule doubt, he would be sure to suffer death. 

"Grey, your case is hopeless. If you betray us, you 
add more murders to the catalogue of your crimes, and 
wreak revenge upon those who have the will but not 
the power to assist you. Besides, what evidence can 
you adduce besides your own doubtfal asseveration 7 
Why should you injure our wives and children by 
depriviog them of the means of their support; the 
jEraiilies, too, of our Iftte companions, who are depen- 
dant upon us for their subsistence— of your own family. 
If bicbi if the wont comes to the worst, and you suffer 



for this business, we pledge ourselves solemnly to 
furnish with assistance so long as we are able to 
afford it Tou shall have every legal aid in your diffi- 
culty, but we can give no other help. Choose then 
between the gratification of a useless revenge, and pnh 
viding for the welfare of your wife and child." 

Garnsey's argument prevailed. We took a aolemn 
oath to fulfil our agreement, and Grey swore never to 
divulge the murder of the Jew. Gamsey, who feared 
the horrors of condemnation would alter Grey's renlTe, 
made him promise to carry a red handkerchief on the 
gallows if he had been false to his oath ; but a white 
one was te be Ike symbol of truth and honor. 

He was tried and found guilty. The newipapen 
teemed with accounts of his strange eonfession— of hii 
connexion with a gang of pirates and murderers— we 
attended his execution with fear and trembliog; he 
appeared upon the platform without any handkerchief 
in his^ands. Gramsey clutched my arm, as we stood 
beneath the gallows, and whispered ** we are sold."— 
Grey caught sight of us, and nodded cheerfully; ss the 
executioner adjusted the rope about his neck, he whis- 
pered some few words in the man's car, who opened 
Grey's vest, pulled out a white handkerchief, end 
placed it in his hands. The signal was given, and the 
token of confidence quivered in the death-clutch of our 
mate. 



LETTER IV. 

And that fair victim paid her debt, 
She pined— i>lie died— fibe losth'd to live. 

I Bav/ her dyin^r— gee her yet: 
Fair fallen thing, can 'at thou forgire? 

We returned to our homes upon the Suflblk beech. 
The lugger was ordered to Holland for a cargo of to- 
bacco and tea, which we were to attempt running in 
the neighborhood of Cromer. I was surprised, oft 
opening the door of my miserable hut, to observe s 
young lady at the knees of my wife, and using Ian- 
giipge of earnest adjuration. My son ran to greet me 
with a merry laugh, and Louise shook off the m^ 
tunities of the stranger to bestow on me a fond ««• 
brace. I turned an inquiring eye towards the lady. 
" She is here to ask intelligence of her fether," ^^ 
the reply. 

The answer smote upon my heart I read ia her 
face the secret of her kin, and 1 knew that the dsogh- 
ter of the Jew, stood in the presence of her father" 
murderer. 

" I am told that you, with others, manned the boat 
which carried my father to the shore. He has never 
been heard of since. If you know what has become 
of him, speak, in the name of God." 

I muttered an indistinct reply. 

« You shall be well rewarded for your informatioOj 
Your wife rushed to your arms, just now, with fti» 
delight, although your absence has been but for a fe* 
weeks. My father has been away fiw many,in«»y 
years ! how much must I wish to embrace him? I •» 
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betrothed to a man whom I have long loved devotedly, 
bat I caoDot wed without a parent's bleaaing. You 
lie a parent — you love your child, and joyfully re- 
ceived bis greeting — judge then how anxiously I seek 
ny psrent, and, if you can, relieve me from this pain- 
ful ta»k." 

Her voice was choked with sobs, and tears bedewed 
ber cheeks. I turned away, for I was unable to gaze 
npoD her face. As my eyes wandered vaguely about 
the room, they glanced upon an ornament of ebony 
and fold, representing the tables of the holy law curi- 
oviy carved and worked. It had formed a portion of 
ibe Jew's wealth, and, at the request of my children, 
I had refrained from the disposal or destruction of the 
107. I was fearful that his daughter might recognise 
it, u it was hanging over the humble mantel of our 
hat; I rose hastily to conceal it; her sight followed 
the direction of mine— she recognised the tablet, and 
rafaing past me, tore it from the wall. " Tes," she 
ritfieked, " 'twas his ! I know it well — we have its 
~ fellow at our house. He has been robbed — murdered 
ibr bis gold!" 

With frantic violence she flung herself upon me, 
lod forced me on nay knees. The cowardice of guilt 
uunaoned me— I was as a reed in her grasp ; she 
clatched me by the throat, and fixed her nails in my 
Aeih, when her face became convulsed, her fingers 
looied their hold, and she fell senseless upon the floor. 
The twitching of her lips, and the slaver 4hat frothed 
mnd ber mouth, attested the violence of the fit that 
itnick her down. 

I rose, trembling^ with fear. I could have faced 
the rage of twenty men— have battled with the elc 
Bestf in their wrath — have scaled the beetling crag 
wfaoee precipitous front scarctly afibrded foothold to 
the wild sea mew — ^but I could not look upon a daugh- 
ter s agony at the loss of her murdered sire. As I 
niied myielf from the ground, I encountered the gaze 
of 07 wife. Her large and bloodshot eyes were fixed 
upon me with an earnest steadfastness ; horror, won- 
der, and despair seemed striving for a dreadful mas- 
tery over her &mine-marked lineaments — while, with 
a low and hissing tone, she thus addressed me : 

" Too do not deny the monstrous charge ! Roderick, 
ctte ray throbbing brain ! the weight of blood is not 
ipon your soul? Ah! you cannot speak — you are 
ooDfoied, and the lie hangs trembling upon your 
tongue. Touch me not, Roderick — my heart shrinks 
from contact with a murderer, even though he be the 
faiherofmy child." 

'A loud knocking at the door of the hut awoke me 
to the danger of my situation. The girl, on her 
'Kovery, would be sure to give information, au- 
thoriring my arrest. The scrutiny of strangers was to 
^ avoided. I threw nearly oil the money that I had 
shout roe into the lap of my wretched wife, and kifs- 
Mg my boy, went otft at the back door, just as the 
V >ice of a chattering neighbor requested admission 
from the front. I succeeded in finding Gamsey, ond 
^e set forth instantly for the landing place at Cromer. 
Garnsey was alarmod at my intelligence, bat as no 
one knew of our intention to visit Cromer, he con- 
ceived that we could remain there in security till the 



lugger arrived. He advised me to put the whole of 
my share of the late successful runs into one venture, 
and, by a bold stroke, realize a sofficieney that would 
enable me to refrain from future risk. I agreed to 
his proposition ; resolving to let Louise and the boy 
remain in the hut till I had achieved my indepen- 
dency, when, I doubted not but I could prevail on her 
to accompany me to another shore. 

We were again successful in our landing, and with 
hearts elate, we bore for the Dutch coast with a wet 
sheet and a flowing sea. I drew my portion of the 
gains, and freighting an old lugger with my pur- 
chases, bore down for the neighborhood of Cromer, 
where I had made my arrangements for landing and 
securing my cargo. We were closely chased by a 
king's cutter, and were compelled to run many miles 
to the southward to escape the vigilance of the re- 
venue craft. We bore up again when the black night 
limited their look-out, and ran close along shore with 
the wind upon our beam. The surf dashed over the 
Scroby as we passed, and roared in the silence of the 
stilly night. Gamsey, who had volunteered to ac- 
company me, pinched me on the arm as we neared 
the fatal spot, and pointing to the breakers, whose 
foam was violently hurled over the grave of the mur- 
dered man, whispered in my ear, " A fatal sign ; the 
Jew has his cap 00, and means to see company to- 
night." 

We reached our ofllng ; the signal was made, and 
we ran our lugger boldly in shore. We were busily 
occupied in the removal of our cargo, when a band of 
the coast guard rushed upon our men, and, by the 
suddenness of their attack and the superiority of num- 
bers, succeeded in capturing several of our hands, and 
in seizing the lugger and the contraband freight. 
Several shots were fired, and many of our men stood 
resolutely on their defence, but the chances were 
against us, and a continuance of resistance would have 
been worse than madness. Garnsoy was hit by the 
first shot, and fell dead upon the sand, within the 
range of the rising tide. A pistol bullet lodged in the 
fleshy part of my left arm ; my assailant followed up 
his advantage by giving me a violent blow wiih the 
butt end of his weapon ; I staggered a few paces from 
the scene of the melee, and fell senseless upon the 
beach. When I recovered, I was alone. The cap- 
tors had marched off their prisoners and their spoil — 
the lugger swung at her anchor in the roadstead, and 
onr old enemy, the revenue cutter, was moored within 
a few yards of her prize. I crawled, stiff and bleed- 
ing, from my lair, and bending my course over the 
wide salt marsh, dragged my weary limbs through 
pools and briars, ond carefully avoided the haunts of 
ray fellow creatures. 

It is useless to attempt depicting the agony of my 
journey back to the miserable hut wherein I had left 
my child and his broken-hearted mother. I approach- 
ed the place in the deep midnight gloom— oil was si- 
lent — I tried the latch — it lifted at my touch — 1 en- 
tered, and found that I was alone. My humble fire- 
side was desolato and cold. 

A neighbor informed me that the wits of my poor 
Louise had sunk beneath the shock; she was carried 
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from the hot a gibbering maniac, and removed to the 
lunatic asylom. Mj boy had been taken by the parlih 
enthorities, and, at the chnrch warden'a aoggestion, 
apprenticed to the master of a couting brig which 
happened to be at anchor in the roada. I obtained 
information respecting the locality of my wife's inha- 
bitanee, but was unable to learn either the name of 
the brig, its captain, or place of dastiRation — my in- 
former had not thought it worth while to inquire the 
particulars, and when he told me that a reward had 
been oflfered for my apprehension, I felt that farther 
research about my child would not benefit* him, and 
most end in ray deetroction. I cared but little for 
msrself, yet I considered that to preserve my life was 
a duty that I owed to my wife and child, for the sake 
of their fixture welfare. 

I reached the lunatic asylum-^-no matter how^- 
the sun is rising, and my lease of life is seant enough 
for the enumeration of its eventful scenes, without 
employing its few remaining hours in the description 
of suflerings which soon must teiminale. You can 
easily suppose the difficulties that a proscribed mur- 
derer — a wounded, poverty-stricken wretch — ^hungry, 
and heart-oppressed, — eiperienced while skulking 
through the eooAtry, on his road to the refuge of the 
insane poor ; and the trouble that he found in obtain- 
ing admittance to the building, when, but to mention 
his name, were to awaken the vigilance of the beagles 
of the law. But the human heart beats responsively 
to sorrow's tale, even beneath a madhouse keeper's 
€oanie outside. In the silence of the night, I entered 
into conversation with the watchman, and revealed 
the extent of my wishes : he pitied me, and summoned 
one of the under-keepers to my aid. By this man's 
assistance, I was introduced, at day-break, into the 
cell of the unconscious Louise. She knew me not, 
but prattled of the days of her youth ; of her love, her 
wicked love for the handsome Rodriquez; of her com- 
punctions at leaving her husband — and then burst 
into ravings horrible to hear. Extra help was sum- 
moned to assist in confining her arms, and I was com- 
pelled to leave. But I had not been in my obscure 
biding place — the kitchen of a hedge alehouse in 
the neighborhood — before I was visited by the under- 
keeper, and desired, if I wished to see my wife again 
while alive, to return immediately to the celL In the 
violence of her struggles, she had burst a blood-vessel, 
and her dissolution was hourly expected. I found 
her in the last stage of weakness, but the exceosive 
loss of blood had conquered the fever of her brain- 
she was sane, and knew me. 

'* Rodriquez, our sinful love has been paid for with 
bitter retribution — your brother has been awfully 
avenged. The shame, the degradation of our toil- 
marked life, the famine and the crime of latter 
years, have proved the truth of the monk's denuncia- 
tion. We have lived accursed of God! I die — des- 
pairing and broken-hearted, but my love is still thine 
own. The murderer, the blood-stained robber, the 
smuggler, Roderick, is still the chosen of my heart, my 
bosom's lord, the father of my babes. Place thine head 
upon my pillow, thus: the expiring breath of life hath 
scarcely potency to whisper my last wish. Bury me 



in the green and flowery fields, far, very far, from the 
dreary ocean's roar. While wailing your retom, t 
have watched too many painful nights, and lisfeoed 
to tlie ghost-like shriekings of the wintry wind, and 
the dull boatings of the surf upon the beach, to sleep 
at peace within the sound of the hateful sea. Oh,ior 
a long, long sleep, when the pantings of the bunting 
heart may cease, and the throbbtngs of the bunung 
temple be at rest." 

She tufned upon her side, and burying her fbreiiesd 
in the pillow, seemed as if inclined to sleep. I bent 
over her, and gazed upon the rnin my lioentioui pst- 
aion had produced. Suddenly starting op, LoniM 
seized my hand — ^ber eyes burnt with sodden fire, sod 
in a loud, clear tone, she said, as ahe gazed etr- 
nestly upon my &ee, *' Roderick, our boy^" Sodm- 
thing seemed to choke her utterance ; she moved her 
mouth as if in the act of speaking, but uttered not a 
tone. Her jaw dropped, her bead sunk upon her 
shoulder, her body fell back upon the bed, and I 
knew that she was gone. 

I rushed from the house, and ran some distance 
down the green lane, ere I could muster sufficient fiv* 
titude to reflect upon the scene I had quitted. I mi 
alone in the wide world, and without the means of 
procuring an alleviation of the fierce hunger that con- 
sumed my vitals, and by its activity, blunted the force 
of my grief, and the pain of my wound. Tet pride, 
ray indomitable pride, which misery had not eradi- 
cated nor famine destroyed, seemed to forbid the 
thought of permitting the remains of my poor Loniie 
to be cast into a pauper's grave. She wished widi 
her last breath to be buried in the green and ftoweiy 
fields — ^not in the grave-yard of a poor-house — and I 
shuddered with disgust at the idea of interring her 
gentle clay amidst the dust of coarse and vulgar mad- 
men, drivelling idiots, and moping simpletons. I d^ 
terrained to avoid this vile oontamination— to fulfil 
the last wish of the ill-fated Louise, although I wai 
destitute of the smallest pecuniary aid, and withoDt 
the possibility of obtaining a supply. So ardently did 
I desire to execute my wish, that, God forgive me, I 
believe I could have so^my soul for gold, had the 
tempter appeared before me. 

The dews of night were falling rapidly. I walked 
on, uncertain of my course, and undecided as to the 
point of my journey. Suddenly, I stood before a small 
but handsome villa ; a petite lawn divided it from the 
lane, and the long French windows reached, uncoi- 
tained, to the ground. A blaze of light revealed the 
whole interior. Groups of well-dressed persons filled 
the apartment, music sounded in the air, and gay and 
lovely figures mingled in the dance. Beneath the 
window a card table was placed, and golden pieces 
were piled on the green cloth, and anxious fitces at 
around. The sight of the money roused the devil ia 
my heart— one of those piles would enable me to 
gratify the last wish of my Louise, and bear ae 
safely to a distant land. Why should I heeitate to 
snatch the prize that Providence had almost placed 
within my grasp ? Reflection maddened me. I jump- 
ed the lawn paling, and with stealthy steps glided io 
the window's front One of the upright and glazed 
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dooia was pwdy opeo for the adminon of air— « 8e^ 
Tint wu pumg with a tray of Nfreahmems. I 
dariMd into iha room, sailed a tabla^knifa fiom the 
tnj, and nufaiiig to the card table, grasped a pile of 
gold. ^ I endeavored to retrace ray steps, bat the ap- 
peanmce of 117 gaom and blood-stained person heights 
sued the alarm ef tbieves^the men cwwded loond 
me in a body; I was soiled, thrown down, and 
pimoDed ; and, after a short delay, deliv«wd into the 
I wf the Tillage constable. 



LETTER V. 

We saU aloi«— we saU aleaf , 

Aaron the ocean foam, 
And aif ht sod day, the marineif gay, 
^Are sioging Mwgs of home ; 
The old man of his (kithftil wife, 

And ebildrea** eager saiile ; 
The young man of the dark-eyed girls 

That haunt that fairy isle. 
Mb mom— no more I oathat brif 

Are none to welcome me ;— 
A lonely heart— a lonely heart 

Is best apoB the sea. 

Hbnky F. Ohoklit. 

The evidence against me was too conclusive to ad- 
mit of contradiction ; and, upon trial, I was fband 
gnihy iwitfaout tronfalhigthe jury to retire, and sentenced 
QpOB the spot to transportation to his Majesty's colo- 
nim beyond seas, for the term of my natural life. To 
yoQ, wlm know the anguish of a convict's lile, I need 
not de]»ct the unmitigated agony I endured while 
voyaging across the almost boundlem seas. Our ship was 
scarcely sea-worthy, badly provisioned, and furnished 
with a scanty crew. As a sea-fitring man, I was soon 
relieved from the horrors of the hold, where human 
beings were stowed away in miserable fitthiness, and 
promoted to the honor of acting as a deck hand, or 
waister. In the long night watches, I have been 
driven to the verge of madness ,* memory, with bnsy 
fidelily-, co^fored np the incidents of my past lifok and 
the aorftce of Ibe dark and roUing sea was lighted u p 
with faces of horrible intent >— ray bKMfaer*s sad rs- 
proachfnl look--the gray hairs of my lather— the ma- 
lignant glance of the villanous friar— the pale visage of 
the modisi of Louise— 4he enauigiiined eoontenanoe 
of the mnrdeted Jew, with his flening eyes bent ear- 
nestly upon tne t he swollen face of my drow|ied 
boy— the dranken fiBird--the melancholy Roberts-— 
the ruffian Webster— the choked and gmping Qfey-— 
the dying Gamsey— the oonvnlsed face of the Jew's 
daughter— end the skelelon coimtenanee of my poor 
Ix>ttise, danced nightly on the ripplhig seen, or bound- 
ed furbosly on the heaving wave, and laughed loudly 
and long at my ghastly wondering looks. I could not 
persuade myself of their lack of reality; I shudderad 
at the possibility of death at sea ;, I could have faced 
it boldly upon the shore; but the beating of the waves 
reminded me of the roar of the surf upon the Scroby 
Sand, and the look of the dying Jew seemed to wither 
Dp my soul. Tee! I, the Last ov thi MuKDCuaa, 
^vho have gaied upon horron unparalleled, dared not 
look upon the midnight sea! 



We landed here at Port Jadcson, and, in 
qnenee of the recommendation of the captain, I wag 
appointed to harbor duty. I would nther that he had 
clapped his pistol to my head. The convict who is 
sold to a trader or private man, has sometimes th« 
privilege of exercising the attributes of life, but thd 
wretch whois condemned to serve out hfs tine in th* 
empkty of the government, gladly hails the approach 
of death as a rsiense (Vom suffering. I was drafted 
into one of the harbor boafs, chained to the ear— > 
a fettered slave— devoid of hope in this woiM or 
die next Why should I fear to diet— hell caa* 
not furnish greater devils than die partnen of my 
chain; their blasphemy and bestial villany would 
have ihamed the prime embodiment of shi ; and die 
tortures of eternal fire cannot exceed the pangs I have 
been doomed to bear. Oh, when I recall my proud 
and lusty youth— when coonllem vassals hurried at 
my call, and beauty's smile avraited my approach—^ 
when die hoge world seemed but a pleasure garden 
fiumed for my delight— and the delicate aspirations of 
my Epicurean soul fluttered m an atmosphere of bUm» 
how must I loathe the bmtal degradation ef my con* 
viot stater 

One morning, when T was mid-deep in the harbor 
mad, and my naked back, scored by dm lash of the 
overseer, was bakng in the beams of a vertical snn^ 
a boat-load of newly arrived convicts passed me m, 
their transit from die veasel to the pier. My sofr* 
my boy — ray only child, Louis, was among them ! I 
knew him by his wonderful resemfalanoe to his mo» 
tlier. 1 sbrieked out his name, and, plunging through 
the slimy tide, en dea vo t e d to teach the beat My 
senseo failed me I sunk beneath the vraters, and aar> 
rowly escaped the death for which I had sighed in 
vain. I was hauled ashore amid the jeen of my com- 
rade felons, and the stripes of the overseer restored 
me to myself. 4 

It was indeed my sun. Afler a year's suflerii^ 
aboard the coaster, where his situation as a pauper ap- 
prentice was litde inferior to a convict's life^ he ran 
away from his tyrant master, and returned to the 
hsnnts of his infancy. The news of his moUier's wreti^ 
ed death, and the transportation of his father, chitted 
his young heart ; he dreaded returning to the sea, and 
idled his time along the shore till he was picked up 
by the master of a smuggling lugger, and, aflera triid 
eruise, regularly installed as one of her crew. But 
the cune of his breed b#gan to operate ; he was ooa- 
corned in a cliff fight, wherein a Lieutenant of the 
Preventive Service was killed, and my poor boy, 
who, with others, was made prisoner, was sentenced 
to perpetual banishment from his native land. 

I cannot depict the joy that I experienced when I 
found that my child was to be devoted to harbor duty. 
I could see him, talk with him, watch over his safety, 
relieve him from the extra severity of his shore wodcr 
or help his scanty meals by apporticming a moiety of 
my own to his support. My son loved me, for I wse 
the only being who had, for years, evinced the slight- 
est kindness to the desolate youth. I doted upon 
him ; his wonderful resemblance to my poor Lonis^ 
entranced me. The passage of this wodd's hainani- 
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lies had long been dammed -within my breast; his 
presence had given an impetus to the stream, and my 
beart overflowed with paternal love. 

Hark ! the militaiy are approachiog the jail. The 
•ound of the muffled drums and the dull pealing of 
thtt death-house bell proclaim the arrival of my last, 
last hour. One minute longer will end my tale. The 
gentle nature of my poor Louis sunk beneath the 
hardship of a convict's life ; he pined for liberty, and 
listened to the chimeras of his fellows, who whispered 
plans of sure escape, either by traversing the vast ex- 
tent of land between our seaboard and the western 
shore, or of stealing one of the harbor boats, and put- 
ting boldly to sea — trusting to the chances of being 
picked up by a ship, or of making one of the various 
islands of the Polynesian Sea. Louis, at length, be- 
came enthusiastic in his notions of escape, and warmly 
urged my participation in the scheme. I knew the 
futility of all attempts— for many of the convicts had 
broken their chains, and taken to the bush, yet none 
liad succeeded in escaping from the land. The dreary 
nature of the unbounded woods, the rocky fastnesses 
of the Blue Mountains, and the distance ef the western 
■hore, nearly three thousand miles, presented obstacles 
that defied even a prisoner's enthusiasm in the cause 
of liberty — while the uncertain misery of a life in the 
bush exceeded the fixed horror of a convict state. To 
liope an escape by see was yet more absurd ; it was 
impossible for them to procure more than a day's 
jalions, yet they might wander about the trackless 
sea for many weeks. 

But my remonstrances were in vain ; and Louis in' 
formed me that a plan had been deliberately resolved 
jipon, and the succeeding night would open the gates 



of their prison. Blood was to be shed, and lots had> 
been cast for the chance of murdering the keeper of 
the gate — and his wife, whom it was requisite to ilay 
lest her officious tongue should cause pursuit. The 
lot of murderous import fell upon my son ! 

The news of this unlucky chance almost drove me 
road. I could not bear the thought that my innocent 
child should stain his hands with the blood of his 
fellow creatures. I knew ihe fatal potver of the goiy 
stream, and shuddered at the thought of w^itneHing 
the destruction of my son beneath its whirlpool 
strength. I reasoned, prayed, and threatened — bat in 
vain ; he was sworn to the execution of his task. I 
would have revealed the plot, but I could not nve 
my son fh>m the revenge ef justice — so I resolved to 
slay him ! to send him, free from sin, to the enjoy- 
ment of a heavenly crewn, which a longer eiposme 
to the crime-working power of Fate would have de- 
nied. I surnck him to the heart in the hour when his 
companions expected him to shed the blood of the in- 
nocent ; his soul, pure and spotless, flew to enjoy the 
smile of hn Creator; -whilst mine, pre-doomed to the 
lowest depths of the everlasting pit, and burdened 
wiih a wondrous weight of sin, cannot fare worse by 
the addition of a single crime. 

The ofiicers of justice are at the gate of liny cell to 
claim my forfeit life. The anathema of the Man 
High has worked its powerful curse! Dare I again 
insult my God by asking mercy for my many sin! 
Have I not felt the pains of hell in my worldly sufler* 
ings[? I thank you for your courtesy; follow roe to 
the gallows foot, and see how calmly a man can die 
who has nothing more to hope nor fear ! 
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I'm very glad to meet you here, fair lady, 
With such a pretty pony, cap and dress ! 

And such a civil fteau— sedate and steady — 
To share your smile, and Nature's pure caress : 

For what are sunny fields and grotto shady. 
And all the joys of solitude, unless 

There be a kindred spirit ling'ring nigh. 

To say " how sweet !"^and/ecZ its poesy? 

Think you the tendrils of yon amorous vine 

Heedeth the pulseless limb round which they cling T 

That this clear stream, wherein your blushes shine. 
Feels the warm, rosy smile 'tis mirroring 7 

Think you that bird, with voice less sweet than thine. 
Divorced its mate, with wonted rapture sings T 

Or this fair scene— unsought by human eye — 

Wastes not, like light, while clouds are o'er the sky? 

We know not what may be— or what mute power ' 
Trembles, electric, through each sentient grains- 
Lives, in the gay ephemeron ef an hour, 
Or circles worlds with life's magnetic chain. 



Perchance, not all unconscious sighs the flower, 

Clasped by her kindred blossom — ^blushing, fain; 
While all — from orb to atom — as they move. 
Bum, kiss, melt, mingle — whisper joy and love. 

Oh, that the custoro-poison'd crowd might know 
That ceasing to enjoy — ^is to blaspheme ! 

That constant toil, or sloth, is vice and wo! 
That fashion, fear, and faith — the night-mare drtan^ 

*< Mistaking all that falsest is, for true" — 
Is madness and despair! — ^Qh, that one gleam 

Of nature's sunshine — Truth! — might re-inspire 

Man's torpid heart — ^that cold Memnonian lyre. 

Nature rewardeth/eZZotoMzp — not prayer: 
Has she not placed her roses on thy cheek — 

Her lilies on thy brow, oh, lady fair? 

And music in thy voice ? That voice might speak 

Sweet chidings to yon crowd ; — that eheek declare 
Nature hath smiles for all \vho rightly seek ; 

That Health were Virtue — if we only knew it: 

All this thy voice might teach — Faie Ladt, will TOf 
poiT? J. I. p. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 



A French audience is an anomaly; acton are alter- 
oateljr petted and pelted, biased and hined, clapped 
and rapped, ciowned and frowned^particularly the 
itilitariana, or mediocrity people, who ffequently af- 
lord a scene not to be eqnalled in the comedU • or 
tmdevlUe. An indiflerent actor, who, for many years, 
hid been useful in every department, was one night 
floondering through a part that was something above 
hii capacity. The audience hissed; the insulted 
Mrtute advanced to the front of the stage, and with a 
dignified bow, said — ** How have I been so unfortu- 
nate as to displease you? I have had the honor of 
appearing before you for nearly twenty years, and 
hare ne^er experienced disapprobation till now." 

** So much the woneT* was replied fiom the boxes. 

" I perform every night — ^in every piece—" 

''Somuchtheworut* 

"My ezertions are not confined. I play in tra- 
gedy-" 

"SomuchthetDoner 

** In comedy^— in vaudevillc'^melo-drame— " 

"So much the wane r 

" I sing in the opera — I dance in the ballet—*" 

" So much the woreeT 

" Meisieurs," Mid the actor, in a deprecatory tone, 
" if this conduct is persevered in, I must quit the 
stage." 

- So much the better" was the general response. 

But a Frenchman loves a joke; the actor had caused 
more merriment than he was expected to furnish, and 
he was not only allowed to remain, but frequently re- 
ceived a gratuUtory notice at his entrance. 



Crebillon, the dramatist, was unfortunate in his 
iiunily. His wife was suspected of infidelity, and his 
son was licentious in his writings and in his conduct. 
His enemies gave out that his plays were written by 
a brother of his, who was a clergyman. As a proof 
of this, they said that his brother, at his death, had 
finished four acts of CaftZtne, and that Crebillon him- 
self was obliged to add the fifth, which is very infe- 
rior to the rest, and condemned the play. One day 
be was saying in a company, in which his son was 
present, " I have done two things in my life, which I 
sball alwa3rs repent, my CkuUine and my son." ** And 
yet, sir," said his son, " there are many persons who 
afiSrm that you are the author of neither." 



A company of comedians at Besan^n, announced 
the tragedy of Rhadamiste, with the name of the author 
conspicuously displayed in the affiche, as usual. Dur* 
ing the performances, when one of the acton uttered 
the words — 

"Du quel front osez-vous, soldat du CorbnIonT" 

a fellow in the pit called out, " Crebillon! Crebillon! 
it says so in the bill. Confound those acton! theix 
ignorance spoils all." 



A tragedian who had tendered himself famous by 
his representation of Amadis de Gaul, received^ a se- 
vere whipping from some one whom he'had jnsult^ 
and was afterwards universally known as Amadie 
OauI6. 



An actor was performing CamiUe in the tragedy of 
Horace ; instead of the line — 

" Que Tun de vous me tue, et que Tautre me venge," 

he convulsed the audience and destroyed the play, by 
roaring out — 

" Que Pun de vous me tue, et que Tautre me mange:* 



Mademoiielle Lecouvreur, who died in 1730, was 
an actress of extraordinary dignity of carriage and 
grandeur of demeanor. An Englishman who had 
seen her perform Queen Elizabeth in the tragedy 
of The Earl of Essex, pronounced, unconsciously, a 
splendid compliment upon the actress. Turning to 
his Gallic friend, he inquired if the memben of the 
Royal Family usually indulged themselves in perform- 
ing on the stage ? 

The Freneh nation hate the English with a cordiality 
that requires a retrospection of the many severe wan 
that have occurred between them, to make it under- 
stood. Every ridiculous ballet dance or pantomime 
has an English tourist for the clown or scapegoat; 
even the higher order of operas (Fra-Diavolo, for in- 
stance) contain specimens of English inanity that 
agonize the French with delight, and milor Goddam, 
Monsieur Bifstick, or Jean Rosbif, are standard caricft- 
tures that strangely assort with the avowed politeness 
of the Gallic race. The hatred is of old standing, and 
bids fair to extend far beyond the present age. In 
Beaumarchais* " Marriage of Figaro," the count de- 
clines taking his barber to England, because he does 
net underatand the language. " You need not mind 
that, sir," replies Figaro, " for if you only know the 
two words G — d d — n, you may make younelf under- 
stood in England, for the natives there say nothing 
else." 

Colman*8 comedy of John Boll waa translated into 
French, and played with considerable success; but 
the ultras were horribly alarmed at the idea of hav- 
ing a rich man's son compelled to marry a poor girl, 
because he had seduced her; and interfered with the 
government to procure the prohibition of the^piece. 
The good king of the Netherlands, equally anxious for 
the morals of his people, followed the example of the 
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I once heard, in a ridiculous song,^ng at the 
The&tre des Varieles, the following line : — 
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"£t les Anglaises poar deux liards." 
(The English for a farthiDg.) 

The song wbb illustrative of the street cries of Pari*, 
and " Idfl Anglaisca" were a common 8ort of English 
apple — but the idea of selling the English for a couple 
of liards pleased the French, and boxes and pit vied 
wilk each other in shouting bis to the siuger, and 
conpelliDg him (o sing again the verse thai contained 
the above line. 

Perler, the mo.st celebrated and talented French 
comedian, was once involved in a serious diapute 
with the Parisians, because he refused to personate 
the usual round of English libels connected with the 
French comedjr. The manager reported to the super* 
mtendant, (for the French theatres are all under go- 
vernment control), the superintendent, unable to bead 
the firmness of the actor, notified M. le Commissionare, 
who commanded the pedbrmanoe of a oertaia piece, 
and directed Perlet to appear in the principal charac- 
ter^the cbief merit of which ooniisted in low abuse 
of the English nation. The comedian preremptorily 
refused to obey the order ; he declared himself ready 
to submit to the manager's fine, or the imprisonment 
threatened by the commissioner, bat he would not de- 
grade his art, or lower his country, by meanly insult- 
ing a brave nation with whom they were then at 
peace. The actor's principle of right obtained the 
trinmph. 

Moliere*s comedy of Ls» F&cheux was projected, 
written, studied, and acted in less than a fortnight 
The piece is destitute of plot, but was intended to 
sorprise and please the audience by the multiplicity 
of the dramatis persooe, who were to pourtray ao 
amzing variety of character. Ln Fachtux was play- 
ed at Vauz, the residence of M. Fouquet, the Inteodant 
of Finance, and in the presence of Louis the Four- 
teentk' and his Court The king was^delighted with 
the comedy, and went round to Moliere, who played 
one tf ,the principal parts, and pablicly expressed his 
apfoobatioii. While conversing with the dramatist, 



(he Count de Soyecourt, a tiresome old twaddler, ap- 
proached ilis Majesty with his usual quantum of ful- 
some compliments. The count waa a great himler, 
and annoyed his acquaintances with prolix acconnts 
of his various adventures in the field. *' There is a 
character you have omitted, Monsieur Moliere," nid 
the king. ** The count would have been oonspicvoas 
among Let FAchcux.** The hint was snflteient to the 
dramatist, and the king was delighted to observe a 
glorious fac simile of the sporting count at the veiy 
next night*B performance of the comedy. Mslien 
had devoted himself to the prodoction of tho leeDe by 
an early^hour the next morning, bot tmaoqnaintM 
with the technical phrases of the chase, he had waited 
upon the Count Soyecourt, who, anaware of the poet^ 
intentioD, assisted to coler his own caricanm, aod 
gave the desired information. 

M<^iere was an excetlent actor, and fiHed flie prift* 
eipal comic parts of his own imrivrikd pieces with 
genuine Ixumor and fiiM rate ricilL One evening he 
waa to personirte Saneho Punza in a oofiiedy founded 
on Qoimde's adventures, and moiinted Ids Dapple 
behind the scenes, to accnstom the animal to bis con- 
trol before the time had arrived for his entnnce; the 
donkey imagined that he was reqoired upon the stage, 
and maugro Molirre's exertions, walked before the 
spectators, and disturbed the eonclnding scene of the 
pravious piece. The animal was led ofi) and Moliere 
belabored his sides with an oaken cudgel in payment 
for the nud^n-op&s entree. The donkey took She blons 
as so many hints for farther progress, and once more 
trotted the player on te the stage, amid the shouts of 
the audience and the execrations of his bio^er acton. 
The distressed Saneho eat on the beast's crupper, and 
tugged at the bridle with all his might; his ftvorite 
Baron rushed on and ca«gbc the refinelory animal by 
the ears, while La Fm-wi, his servant maid, seind the 
donkey's tail, and strove, by main force, to pull him 
from the stage- ContiDiioas roan of violent ianghier 
proved how highly the audience appreciated this 
contre tempt, aod the curtain dropped in the midat of 
a scene of confusion. ** 
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My hume is nae sae cheerfu', my heart is nae sae I The wild floweia droop ia aorxow, that deok'd the 



light, 
My cheek is nae sae blooming, my e'en are nae aae 

hright, 
My voice is nae sae mirthfu', my step is nae sae free, 
Sib Jamie left our ingle^iide^ to wander o'er the sea. 

He was our sun at momin*, he was our star at night. 
He was 'mid a' our darkness, our bosoms only light, 
But gloom has cam' upon us, and hush'd our joy and 

glee, 
For Jamie's left our ingle-aide, to wander o'er the sea. 

The paths we've trod togither are choket np wi' weeds, 
And howling nigh^winds mumur amang the whia- 

n*r!nir TtMAm. 



gaudy lea. 
For Jamie's left our inglo-aide, lo wander o'er the aea. 

The birds that chirp'd sae blithely ftao ilka buddioi 

spray, 
Hae tuned their mirthfu' music to monya sadden'd lay. 
They sing nae mair at e'en, aboon our trysting tree. 
For Jamie's left our ingle-side, te wander o'er the tea. 

Gude angels guard ye, Jamie, I prey to them at eight. 
To watch o'er ye, my Jamie, and keep ye in their 

■Jght, Digitized by ^OOQIC 

Te guard ye ftae all dai^er, where w ye sm^ be^ 
And bring back to our ingle-side, our Jamie o'er the 
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Tbre are many peraons, even of those ysho pro. 
fen thenuelTeB acqaeinted with (he geography of our 
immeiwe and varied country, who are ignorant that 
ftere is ench a place as lite Eastern Shore of Mary* 
fand and Viigioia, and the peculiar features of the 
country are very imperfectly appreciated by those 
who do know of its whereabout. 

In many respeecs, it is a singular district Appa. 
rently formed by gradual depositions from the ocean- 
increased by the alluvion of its Brany riveiB, it juts 
oat in a long, low triangle, whose base may be consi- 
defod at the highlands in Talbot county, Maryland* 
and Kent, in Delaware, and gradually diminishes to 
jts apex, at Cape Charles. 

Skirted on die Atlantic by a succession of low, 
midy islands, among which Chincoteagae and Assa- 
feegtto are the largest, the fury of the waves is ex- 
hansfed on these natural barriers, while the various 
sounds, inlets, and bays, teeming with small craft, are 
comparatively qaiet 

Many deep and winding rivers roll in their tortu- 
ons come through the dense ibrests and thriving 
fields of this country, and bear the produce of the 
earth and water to our cities. 

Hxe vessels, almost invariably of that beautiful 
and peccdiar kind of schooners which are found in 
SQcfa nnmbem at Bahimere, penetrate every navigable 
water in the United Slates ; and their low and grace- 
ful hulls, simple rig, and clean-cut saib, may constant- 
ly be seen on the noble Chesapeake. The seamen are 
a liardy race, unmatched as steersmeo, and prompt 
to encooBter any difficulty. 

Soon after the war of 1812, the attention of this en- 
terprinng race was called to the West Indies, to the 
several ports of which diey exported laife quantities 
of grain and other produce, realizing a heavy profit^ 
and rotnming with full cargoes of sugar, coflfee, mo- 
laaaea, and mm. This trade had been in successful 
operation many years at the period of which I am 
about to speak. 

It was on a bright September eve, the sun had but 
just sunk into his crimson canopied couch, the long 
ffles dt the summer duck were winging their way 
from the reedy marshes of the Annamessez to their 
more private resting places for the night, and the 
deep boom of the nighthawk as, with curved wing 
and open mouth, he descended on his prey, rouifded 
on die dull and quiet air. The dark waters were ra- 
pidly rushing by the marsh-clad shore, rippIiAg in 
etrong eddies as they whirled round the numerous 
pointa, while here and there the tinkle of the wave 
and the light bubble told of the lurking place of the 
troat. The widening stream spread in bolder sweeps, 
and theshores, still retreating farther, were now clothed 
-wiA mighty trees to the water's edge. A small but 
deep creek ran winding up through the girdle of 
mur*^ md bending lound a point of the highland, 



passed close by a small and oddly constructed store. 
The building was but a story in height, with very high 
gable ends of briek, ond a huge chimney in the mid- 
dle of a steep hipped roof with immense dormer-win- 
dows ; its whole appearance strongly reminded one 
of the peculiarly fierce cocked hats which delight 
therabblement of our city, when perched on the well- 
whiskered head of »ome doughty militia officer on 
training day. 

An enormous willow, whose long and gracefully 
bending branches swept the roof, stood before the 
door. Upon its huge and knobbed tntvk were nailed 
several horseshoes, one erid attached to the tree, the 
other projecting like a hook, held the bridle reins of 
■everal horses, whose riders wera bnn^ng about in 
various attitudes. 

Some in the stora were engaged, as usual with 
Americans, in a controversy on politics, others discus- 
sing the state of the crops and seasons, while out- 
side was a gang of negroes, some engaged in playing 
fives against a comBtack, others pitching cents, and 
others equally well employed. 

Here an elderly man, in a fquare-docked fustian 
coat, with large while metal buttons, and Virginia 
cloth inexpressibles of home raanufactura, vras laying 
down the law to a tall, lank, broad, but stooping shoul- 
derad, and peculiarly clumsy and ungraceful man, on 
whose countenance, not naturally destitute of ciprai - 
sion, the hand of dissipaiicm and exposure had traced 
its inefliaceable characters. He as well as most of the 
othe^, seemed of that indescribable tint whicb ptr« 
vadfls the lowlands of the south, and which nay be 
pretty well likened to that of a pumpkin just tnining 
yellow, while still there is a substratum of green. 
Loosely put together, and as if nature in finrmiog him 
had neglected to unite the jdnts by any firm ligament, 
thera was a shambling awkwardness, a want of con- 
nection in the movements of his various limbs, which 
utterly spoiled what might have been a reiy fine 
figure. Still thera was a redeeming expression in (he 
eye, which, in its shrewd and keen glance, contra- 
dicted the vague, undetennined, and sensual character 
of the rest of the face. Such as we have described 
him, he lay twisted into a snarl, on an old box near 
the door, listening to the old man's tirade against the 
Urifl*. 

« I'll tell you now. Bill, what I think on't: it's no- 
thing but a scheme to get money out on us poor folks ; 
for see here, if it wam't for this gyomd tarifl^ 'stead 
er wrapping my old body up in this 'ere old fustian 
jacket, (the old voman makes 'em all for me,) I might 
a had a tippy broadcloth coat." 

" Ay, Old Bob, so you might, 'an it nd a ben fine to 
plough all day in, eh f and what would your old woman 
do for somethin' to be arter ? And besides, old man; 
you oughn't to blow out so sharp agin this here law, 
for if there wara't no laws agin smuggling, and no 
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duties or ctistom-houie ofBcen to dodge, how could I 
giTO yon sixty cents for your corn, and sell you old Ja- 
maica at the price of whiskey, — answer me that V* 

The old man shook his head, and said, *' Well, Bill, 
I ain*t never thought of that, I shouldn't be surprised 
if you couldn't. But, I say, when are you off agin?" 

" Thar lies the Betsey Ann, down yonder, anchor 
atrip and sails shuck out, so you may guess." 

** Well, mind you don't get caught this time ; they 
cum mighty nigh it lost time, them bloody pirates. 
Now, do jist tell us all about that, will you ?" 

" Coil yourself away here, then, and I will. So 
here goes — but stop, I must wet my neck first Well, 
I cleared out of Kingston harbor one sweet morning, 
except it war mighty hot for us, though it war cool 
for them. There had been a mighty clean-built, sharp, 
copper-bottomed sarpent of a clipper lying next to us in 
harbor, and no one could tell what the devil he came 
there for ; there wasn't only four men and two boys on 
deck, or I should have known what to think. Hows- 
ever, we left her lying there, and got us foresail up, 
set flying taupsles, and slipped out mighty easy and 
quiet We were just loaded so as to trim her hand- 
somely, and as we ran by this cursed schooner, up 
jumps heV skipper on the companion, ' Good momin',' 
says he ; ' Same to you,' says I. ' Nice craf>, that,' says 
he ; ' Little above prime,' says I ; ' sails like a witch, 
and steers herself.' So, as he seemed to look at her 
mighty hard, 1 thought I'd banter him — so, says I^ 
heave up your anchor, and standout with roe a dozen 
miles or so ; I'll beat you as far as from the tint of 
June to the Great Choptank.' ' Sorry I can't go now,' 
says he, ' but I'll catch you afore you make the Capes.' 
' The devil you will,* says T ; * nobody catches the 
Betsey Ann while I sail her.' He didn't say no more, 
but takes a look up at his foretopmast : so I takes a 
squint there myself, and sees that it looked mighty 
long and quare rigged for a gaff, but we hauTed us 
tacks abroad, set all on her, and stood out Well, we 
had a nice time on*t, and slipped along right merry, 
got into the Gulf, and thought we must be close on to 
the Capes. So we stands in, and just as we comes in 
sight of the land somewhere about Pamlico, I sees a 
vessel further in shore than wo were, and bearing 
away with all sail set alow and aloft ; well, at first I 
thinks nothing of this, for there's a mighty lot of coast- 
ers all along there, so then we ran along, wind off 
shore, and just abaft the beam. Somehow I had a 
sorter sneaking notion that I seen her afore ; but then 
agin, she bad topsails and to'gallants set — a rig'lar 
morfordite. Bymby she edges awoy a pint, and we 
hauls closer; so I takes another look, and I wish I 
may be shot if it wan't that same chap we left in 
Kingston. Then I remembered he said he'd catch us 
before we got in the Capes, and the rascal knowed 
what we had aboard, and I began to feel gyornd quare. 
But I jist called all hands to tauten every thing, and 
there we were spanking along — we trying to eat by 
him into the wind, and he jist keeping away enough 
to keep us out of the Capes. It was a right pretty 
day when we first saw him, three hours by sun, and 1 
' knew the Betsy Ann warn't to be beat easy, so I put 
all on her ; the breeze came fresh, and about noon it 



blew like blue blazes. Still we held all, the schooner 
pitching like mad, masts bent till the weather lan- 
yards sung like your old bass viol, gunnels under, and 
the water washing fore and aft. Still the feller gained 
on us, but bymby hia tu'gallant split to ribands, and 
we hauled a little ahead. I soon found that it wouldn't 
do to keep her straining so, for the limbers creaked 
and twisted like oak splits ; I had to ease her off a 
little, and spite of all I could do he was gainia' on us, 
slow but sure. To rights I saw the light-house, and 
I had no chance of getting into the right channel, 
so I put her right stem on for the shoals, and as I 

looked over the quarter, I sees his d d flag run up^ 

Then, thinks I, just as well to take the salt water 
with my throat whole, as to have it cut for oonveni' 
ence of swallowing. 

" You see the beggar daren't fire for fear of the cat* 
ters, and it seemed to me that I could a'most see him 
grinning to himself to think that if I did not stop for 
him, rd go to pieces. I ealled all hands aft and shons 
*em the pirate, and tells them who it is, though they 
know'd that, and then tells 'em that I should put over 
the breakers rather than be taken. Old Jo walked aft 
and took the tiller, and the others stood by the braces. 
Just then I thought we might go over without being 
broken up, for you know Macready builds his boata 
mighty strong, so I mounted on the bowsprit, and 
holding on by the jib stay, I looked for the best plaoe . 
to stick her on, and as I saw the breakers didn't comb 
so high on the larboard bow, I laid her on. 

" I shall never forget that time. 1 clung on to the 
jib stay like grim death to a dead nigger, and when 
the first breaker took her it ran on with her half a- 
dozen lengths, and then as we careened on among the 
foam and froth and heaving of the wave, I looked 
down as it began to settle, and our jib boom was point- 
ed, quivering like lightning, right into the sand; I was 
afraid she would torn a clean somerset I tell ye^ 
man, I saw the sea curling, twisting and boiling up in 
whirls like snew wreaths — then she took the ground 
with a vengeance, and snap, snap, went our topmast 
back-stay, and the topmast pitched twenty yards ahesd 
of us, and the jib-boom cracked off in the rings right 
under my feet — we all expected it, so that it only 
shook us mightily and let us go. I sees another breaker 
coming in twenty loot abreast, and I screamed to hold 
on for their lives. Lord ! I couldn't hear myself, it 
was no use. Sure enough, here it was on us, roaring 
like forty thousand devils, and spirting the foam in a 
sorter fashion that warn't slow. It took us right astern, 
and before she could rise, swept the deck clear for- 
ward, and that lopsided fellow Charley, brought op 
agin the foreshrouds or he'd a gone over. Well, she 
staggered and trembled all over, but rose through the 
salt at last like one of those south southerlies out 
yonder, and away we went again on our high borae, 
and, by the greatest luck in the world, he carried ua 
over, just tipping off the rudder by a devilish kick in 
the stam; just to bid us good by, you knows, like the 
Irishman's hint There was about a dozen pisalcs 
started, but no great scratch after all. * Hard up, Jo/ 
says I, as she pitched across. ' Hard up it Is,* says be* 
and, sure enough, when I looked, there was the tiller 
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OTer the main boom, and tho rodder more than half 
00 deck. However* we boomed all oat, and ateered 
her up with a long sweep, and made oat to get up 
here, land cargo, repair damages, and w on. As for 
oor friend, he haoled his wind, and ptood off with a 
eouple of cotters in full chase. So moch for that 
yam." 

" Well," said the old man, who had been all atten- 
tion, *<Bure at you're bom. Bill Roach, that's the head 
story that ever I beam tell of. And you're going agin 
among them bloody chaps." 

" Sartio I am ; there's four thousand buahela aboard 
the Betsey Ann, and as long as I can sell that and 
bring home West India rum and so on, why JSill Roach 
goes. Why, man, I'm ' ploribubs,* and besides, old dad, 
I've had (he Betsey Ann's mainmast lifted and put one 
of the real old pistareeni, under the step, «o no harm 
can come to her. Any way, you may look for me this 
day four weeks, standing into this same muddy hole, 
with lots of the right stuff aboard, and may be a few 
bags of the hard." 

Twas moonlight on the Chesapeake, some months 
aAer this ; the light and gentle breeze dimpled the 
waters, bearing the fog slowly on in its embrace, and 
stirring the placid surface of the bay into a thou- 
sand ripplee, on which gleamed the cold light of the 
yellow moon ; while farther out to windward, the fog, 
half lit, and misty with her bewildered rays, began to 
enclose a reasonably large topsail schooner. Just 
notice her before she is totally enveloped. You will 
see that she has a remarkable breadth of beam, very 
raking mainmast, which supports an almost dispropor- 
tionate and singularly square mainsail, the boom of 
which projects considerably over her taffrail; her 
naintopmnst is a very long and tapering stick, appa- 
rently unsupported, and the whole mast rakes so far 
that her long and waving fly is almost directly over 
the binnacle. As your eye runs forward, you will 
notice that her bulwarks are painted red inside, and 
that there are (bar ports of a side, which are orna- 
mented with short sixes and canonnade slides ; that 
her deck is remarkably white, her main-most and 
main-boom garnished with very neat boarding-pikes 
and cutl aasoe , that her shrouds are wider than usual, 
her bovro tumble out very much, and her yards very 
long and square. So much for her deck, dec. Outside 
she is painted blaek with a white streak and a small 
red bead, coppered to the bends, with a very project- 
ing jib boom, and, altogether, a knowing looking era A. 
Permit me to introduce you to the United States Re- 
venue Cutter Jonathan, She is just at present under 
mainaail, foresail, and jib, making about three knots. 
Her live stock consists of the commander, (Captain by 
courtesy,) £liha Jenkins ; there he is, that thin, long, 
mathematical gentleman, put together at right angles; 
his lieutenant yonder, just forward of the companion, is 
a good humored, bald, greasy looking character, who 
laughs from the bottom of his stomach, but a good 
seaman and keeps a sharp eye to windward. 

There, too, is an unfortunate exquisite, in the shape 
of a mid, from a crack ship, doomed for some pecca- 
dillo to do duty in what he considera the purgatory 



of a cutter. The crew are some twenty*five fine- 
looking fellows, real tars, with well bronzed features, 
short sinewy frames, powerful shoulders and arms, and 
light, thin flanks and lower tiiabers. One keen active 
fellow is perched on the topgallant yard, and sweeps 
the horizon carefully with practised eye. Soon he 
sees the clean white sails of the smuggler gleaming 
in the moonlight, and his call of sail ho! rouses all on 
deck. ** Whereaway," says the lieutenant. "Right 
abeam, sir, just under the land, there, you can see her 
coming out from that clump of pines." 

** Jump up the rigging, Mr." said the oflicer to our 
dandy, " and report her course." The gentleman did 
BO accordingly, and reported her heading the same 
way, and " D my eyes," said he, somewhat sur- 
prised, *' if she hasn't her larboard tacks aboard, and 
we've got the starboard." *' Oh aye, I dare say," said 
the lieutenant, " there is frequently a variation of six 
to eight points in the wind on the one side of the bay 
from the other." 

" Make all sail on her, and let us try her heels." 

" Aye, aye," muttered an old shoreman, the oracle 
of the forecastle, " it's easy enough to make sail, but 
the craft don't swim that will overhaul the Betsey 
Ann in such a whiffle as this. Why, Uds, she don't 
want no wind, she'll slip along right smart, when any 
thing else can't move. Tell ye what, ye must whistle 
for a stiff breeze before you can expect to lay along 
side of her, and she has got the land breeze to hel]^ 
her too." 

However, the Jonathan was completely covered 
with piles of snowy canvas, and began to ripple 
through the water, but in five minutes the fog enve- 
loped her, thick enough to turn a yankee razor, and 
soon the sails flapped heavily and wet against the 
masts. Still her course was laid so as to cut off the 
smuggler, and the boats were just ordered out as the 
mist began to heave towards tho land, and soon the 
huge curtain rose with a sudden and writhing efibrt, 
and the limbs and branches of the mighty pines upon 
the shore were seen to twist and i^ruggle with the 
coming gust, while masses of the more delicate twigs 
and leaves flew off in a green shower. " Make fast 
all, down with the helm, clue up and furl ; stir men, 
stir, in with it, let fly the halyards, haul down, in 
mainsail, clue up» double reef foresail," were the hur- 
ried orders of the captain. ** In with you all, down for 
your lives, men, down." Every sail was in but the 
foresail, and storm jib set, and the men hod barely 
reached the deck, when the hind squall burst upon 
them. The cutter had been put right before it, and 
as the wind struck her, she was pressed heavily down, 
head first, till the water curled over the catheads; 
then, struggling forward, she emerged ; her upper y9id» 
parted with a sharp, splintering crash, and she sprang 
on like a war horse at the trumpet. The sea soon rose, 
and as the maddened craft plunged deep into the 
abyss, the curling waves followed with loud roar he- 
hind, but she was safe for the present. 

Meanwhile, far to windward, the Betsey Ann, hav- 
ing more notice of the squall, was brought down to 
bare poles, and confiding in the staunchness of his 
craft. Roach held her nearer to the wind, and when- 
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ever a fiercer gust would itrike her, she Tves edged 
ofifa little and then lufied up to the wind again. Soon 
the gust passed over, and while the Jonathan was 
fiercely ploughing across the bay before the tempest 
the dandy mid had the gratification of observing that 
the storm had passed the schooneTr and that she was 
laying up for the Annaroessex under reefed mainsail 
and jib. The broad waters of the river (bamed under 
her keel, and she ran up to the creek, lurled» an- 



chored, and unloaded the supemnmerary hogshsids 
&c., and when the customhouse officer came dowi, 
(here was no more on board than her manifest eihi* 
bited. 

Thus did Roach in more than one trip foil thsksen* 
eyed revenue ; the secret cellar of the old store, sad 
the hiding-place in the windmill, were enlarged to 
hold his illegal merchandize. As for his furthel: acts 
and deeds, does not Somerset county know? H. 



THE CITY OF THE DEAD 

A PRIZE POEM. 



" Loud in thy praise my glowing numbeza swell. 
Fair clime, where Gods have dwelt, and heroes dwell ; 
And ny proud heart exults to draw its birth 
From thee, the gem and glory of the earth. 
Where'er yon sun his radiant orb displays, 
Thine eagle soars undazzled in his Maze; 
The wild barbarian dreads thy conquering sword, 
And tyrants tremble at their Roman lord. 
Nor this thy only praise, O wondrous land, 
Matchless in beauty, as in high command ;— 
Thine are the blooming groves, the fragrant flowers, 
Which fiincy pictures in Elysian bowers ; 
And pure transparent streams, and golden plains, 
Favored of heaven, where spring eternal reigns ; 
And wood-crovimed hills, and summer suns, that shine 
In doudleas skies, fair Italy, are thine.*' 

Thus, while his bosom burned with patriot fire, 
The Bard of Mantua swept his lofty lyre ; 
Aad wreathed enraptured round his country's name 
The living laurels of immortal fame. 
Yet, ere he sung, that daring soul wns fled, 
' Which o'er her sons such passing grandenr shed : 
High o'er the prostnrfe world her banner waved. 
Bat, Rome--4he mightiest — was herself enslaved ; 
Nor reek^ it ranch, when freedom vnm no more. 
What speeiuus names her lawless tyrants bore. 
King— Consul— <:Ksap^ 'tis not in a name 
To veil a despot, or to hallow shame ; 
And Kome shall vrake too late, and strive in vain 
Tb bnisi the bond's of slavery's galling chain. 
flliM en the empire, darkening to decay. 
Transcendent genius beamed its parting ray ; 
And priMideat then the Roman glories riione. 
When glory's soul, proud Liberty, was gone. 
So, where the tempered rays of evening shine, 
The floating clouds concentrate and combine ,* 
And, when the sun's bright orb has sunk to rest, 
Reflected lustre lingers in the west ; 
Till wide o'er heaven's resplendent robe is cast 
That gleam, at once his loveliest,— and his last. 

Nor yet was wanting many a fateful sign, 
(So superstition deemed,) of wrath divine ; 
Convulsive shocks the smiling land deform, 
And vengeance thunders in the rolling storm. 
Alas ! mgloriouB ease, and conscious shame. 
Had quenched each spark of Freedom's generous j 
flame : 



They dared not rise to break their galling chaia, 
And tempests roused, and omens warned in vain. 

Go ! from the hoary dotard's lovely isle,"^ 
(Ah ! why should guilt so fair a place defile?) 
Glance on the waters of yon bright blue bay, 
V\^ho8e clear uave» sparkle in the noontide ray ; 
Mark, where the harvest of the golden grain 
In rich profusion glitten o'er the plain ; 
And the light tendrils of the purple vine 
Round the tall elm in wild luxuriance twine. 
Circled by smiling meads, and genial boweia, 
Their proud Pompeii liAs her regal towen ; 
While, far beyond, Vesuyius seems to rise 
Aloft from earth, and mingle with the skies. 
On his green sides the towering forests bow, 
A wreath of clouds invests his holy brow. 
Search, if thou^wilt, to earth's remotest bound, 
Search every clime for beauteous scenes rMiowned, 
Save those blest isles, where suns eternal ehine^— 
The loveliest plains, fair Italy, are thine. 

The skies grow dim — a dark portentous ckMid 
O'er stern Vesuvius bangs its sable shroud ; 
A sudden calmness deadens in the air. 
Herald of tempest, presage of despair r^- 
No breath is felt to move the tapering tree. 
No light wave treraUes o'er the stagnant sea ; 
And, as the sun, involved in nist, retires, 
His parting rays dart forth ensanguined fires. 
That black cloud spreads with thick itkcreaeiBg gloom 
While prisoned flames its wreothing fidds illome; 
And fiery spots with dusky redness gleam. 
Like the wan meteor's foint and feaifol beam. 
Father of heroes ! o'er thy destined loweis. 
O'er fair Pompeii's lovely plain it lowers : — 
So frowns the nightly tempest e'er the sky, 
And warns the shuddering mariner to die. 

It swells! — it bursts! — a deep and blood-red ghm 
With sudden flash illumes the misty air { 
Then pours resistless on the plains beneath. 
The blasting shower of pestilence and death. 
Fiercely it falls ! — while, frantic with dismay, 
Comrtiingliog thousands throng the crowded way>- 
For life — for life — their desperate course they qiee^ 
Urge the swift car, and spur the foaming sleed »— 

*The island of Caprea), on the coast of Campania, t 
spot which has been rendered infamous by the de- 
baucheries of the dissolute Tiberius. 
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Whilst, driven by fate, conflicting namben fly. 
The weaker fall — and they who fall — most die ; 
For who would pause to start, and shrink to tread 
Over the maimed, the dying, and the dead ? — 
The plain is gained :— from that o*er-cloaded sky 
No ray shines forth So guide them as they fly ; — 
Sate when yon P3rramid of fire ascends. 
Shoots through the air, and o*er the mountain bends; 
Si?6 when the lightning's vivid fires illume, 
And iistant darken into deeper gloom. 

Haste to the eea !— that yet is ca]ffl,^-and there 
Remains their only refuge from despair. 
Oh! for some friendly vessel on the strand, 
To bear them, yet uninjured, from the land ;— 
Some favoring gale to waft them o'er the wave. 
Ere yet they perish in their country's grave. 

By yon wild flash, which sweeps along the skies. 
With Budden swell behold the ocean riso ! 
Wave rolls on wave — and thickening billows poor 
Their foaming torrent o'er the frighted shore : — 
Aod yet bo instant impulse of the blast, 
No rising whirlwind o'er the waters past ; 
And nought was heard awhile, save one low sound. 
Which muttered deep and fearful fiom the ground : 
So rolls the rushing cataract afar. 
So swells the echoing din of distant war. 
And hark ! a sudden crash — less deadly loud 
Bants the dark bosom of the thunder-cloud. 
The rooted mountain's firm foundations rock. 
Earth rends, and reehs, beneath that staggering sfao(4 ; 
As if stem Jove his flaming bolts had hurled. 
In mthlesB vengeance, on the guilty world ; 
Or earth's gigantic brood had burst their chain. 
And rose from hell to brave the Gods again. 

And with that crash a shriek of wild dismay 
Rose o'er the shore, and instant died away ; 
But, dying, seemed the very air to swell 
With something strange — ^unearthly — terrible! 
By the next flash, that reddened o'er the main, 
Th' amaaed survivors sought their friends in vain ; 
Tbey looked — the sea was calm— the strand was 

bare-^ 
Nor living thing— nor sign of life waa there. 
Bat fiite decrees one common destiny 
To those that linger, and to those that fly ; 
They fall on earth, who sunk not in the wave :— 
Aod what avails the diflerence of a grave 7t 

How many a wretch, on that disastrous day. 
Breathed his last gasp in loneliness away I 
To whose fond glance, ip happier hours, the eye ' 
Of meek affection turned with soft reply ; 
His sterner mood delighted 4o beguile, 
Wept at his woe, or brightened at his smile. 
Now, all unsheltered from the rushing storm, - 
On the bare earth is stretched his prostrate ibrm : 
Senan yet remains to mark iis own decay, 
Jkad lile, to ieel existence ebb away. 
Hasr fiiiDliiig head no faithAd arm sustains, 
T7o pitying accents soothe his parting pains ; 

i- The description of the circomstances attending 
the eruption of Vesuvius, is taken, almost literally, 
ixom Pliny's Letten to Tacitus. 



And sh»— whose hand should close his dying eye, 
Doth she fonake him in his agony! 
Ah ! no — he brooks not to believe her fled. 
And for her doom his burning teare are shed. 
Such tears may flow for others' fate alone }•» 
Man mooms indeed— but rarely weeps his own. 
Tet, shooU her lips receive her latest breath, 
What tlfoagbt shall soothe the bitterness of deathf 
What heaTcnly hope with quenchless beams illume 
The dark and dreary desert of the tomb f 
Alas ! he knows not-^in this awful hour 
The bard's impasrioned dream bath lost its power. 
If realms nnsacn contain a bower of bli«, 
How shall he deem those lovely bowers are his t 
Or if the soul, that seat of warn desire, 
That emanation of celestial fire. 
Sprung from the Gods, must perish with his clay, 
Recoiling nature shudders at decay. 

Myriads in rain sank— but how they fell, 
Involved in night, the living oould not tell ; 
Nor can that tale of horror ere be known 
From " storied cenotaph," or sculptured stone. 
One solemn truth remains — and all beside 
Were falsehood, pride, or vanity — they died:— 
Died, when the date, which hmven assigned, WM 

o'er, 
And what conld Oasar. what oould Titus moret 
So fall the mighty: — ^Decius died, who saved 
His native Rome, and Sylla who enslaved ; 
And as Am herald warned that chief of old, 
Whose despot sway degraded Greece controlled; 
So still to us the voice of conscience cries, 
" Remember thou art mortal— -and be wise." 

Oh ! when shall mom that welcome ray restore 
The sad survivore think to greet no more ? 
When shall the storm of desolation cease. 
And heaven compose the warring world to peace f 
Stem horror reigned with deep unvaried hue, 
Nor day from night, nor night from day they knew. 
Whate'er in time's account that term might be, 
Oh ! who shall fix its bound to misery f 
Suspense and suffering, danger and dismay. 
May crowd the grief of ages in a day ; 
Aiid sleepless memory, in one hoor of pahi. 
Wake counfless woes, and live past yean agafai. 
Feebly at length the sun's emerging ray 
Shone through the mkt, slow bnghleniBg into dmf : 
His powerless beams a feeUe Instie shed, 
Like the wan smile that lingers on the dead* 
Yet to the pale snrvivors of that atrifo 
Those beams were light, aod ecatacy. and life: 
Their weakened sight had never home to gaia 
On the full gkry of his wonted bfase. 

Impelled by generous pity, prosspt to feel. 
And mitigale the woes it c6uM not heal. 
The friend and father of the desolate. 
Imperial Titus, left his halls of state. 
To guard the helpless— soethe the orphan's sighs. 
And grace the dead with wotrthy obsequies. 
Him nor the trophies of triumphant war. 
Nor captive kings, chained crouching to his cu, 
Nor e'en the glowing bards unfading lays, ^ 
Have crowned immortal widi his miUest praise. 
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Blasted by virtae*8 pure and piercing ray, 
The wreath of martial fame may fade away ; 
Bat, through the age of slavery and crime, 
Hia name shall rise luperior and sublime ; 
The noblest name to man by heaven assigned — 
The friend of peace, of mercy, and mankind. 
How art thou fall'n, O region of the bnve ! 
Onoe the loved home of freedom — now — ber grave. 
Those fields, where erU^ thy princely Romans bled. 
And the bold warriors fell, who never fled ; 
Now to a race of dasurds are asBigned, 
The very scorn and scandal of mankind : 
Base dupes of priestly art, and lost to shame. 
They catch no ardor from their father's iame ; 
What though no servile chains their limbs control f 
Their's is the baser slavery of the sonL 
But here I must not pause ; — I would not dwell 
On deeds th' indignant muse disdains to tell. 
Let themes like these historic records stain ; — 
Seek we Pompeii's buried towen again. 
Dark mausoleum o£ the mighty dead I 
Sepulchral shrine of pride and glories fled ! 
'With beating heart I hail thy hallowed gloom. 
Still as the lone recesses of the tomb. 
'TIS like another world I — no sound recalls 
The thought of life within its dreary walls;— 
Such is the calm of Lethe's fabled shore. 
Where misery weeps, and panion wars no more. 
Imperial wreck of ancient majesty ! 
A spell of mute enchantment dwells on thee; 
As in the tomb, where friends or kindred sleep» 
And the pale mourner steals to wake and weejK 
But haste, the first foil feeling past away. 
Come we, the wonders of the scene survey ; 
Through the lone streets with pious caution tread. 
Nor touch the sacred ashes of the dead. 

Awestruck I mark those relics of decay. 
Unnumbered bones, that strew the pathless way ; 
Resistless feeling rushes to mine eye. 
And my heart feels its own mortality. 
Here, whilst that storm its fiery deluge shed. 
The living sought a refuge with the dead. 
Here many a Roman bowed him to his doom. 
And breathed his last in his paternal tomb. 
Alas ! no friend with fond devotion paid 
Sepulchral honors to his lonely shade ; 
Denied those rites that grao% the meanest slave. 
One pitying tear to consecrate his grave. 

Lo ! on this spot, yon mingled ashea tell. 
Some hapless mother with her oflspring fell. 
Here, in the hour of fate, she wildly prest 
Her sweet unconscious infant to her breast; 
While her young daughters to her garments clung, 
Grasped her cold band, or on her bosom hung. 
Though life perchance were her*s, had she resigned 
Her helpless charge, and left her babe behind. 
High in her arms her infant still she bore, 
Prest onward still— till life availed no more :— 
Then sunk submissive to her destiny, 
Clasped each loved childr-and laid her down to die.* 

• A mother, dragging after her two daughteia, and 



Oh ! noble ardor of maternal love,— 

No grief can quench it, and no danger move ; 

E*en in the worst extremity of ill. 

It watches — weeps — endures — and comforts stiH 

Such is the love that warms a woman's breas^ 

In peace, in joy, dissembled, or supprest : 

But in the hour of peril, or of pain. 

When selfish fears roan's colder heart restrain. 

Then the fierce storm will generous woman brave. 

And nobly perish, when she cannot save. 

Hail ! in thy sudden ruin more sublime. 
Than the slow wreck of cold consuming time. 
Thou mighty relic of superior state, 
Miyostic still — though dark and desolate ! * 
Prostrate on earth, or tottering to their &XU 
Still broken columns mark thy stately hall ; 
And thy proud statues, from their bases torn. 
Low in the dust their sallied glories mourn. 
Yon shapeless mass, on which rude steps have trod. 
Was once, perchance, a hero, or a god. 
Yet, midst the desolation of the scene. 
Enough remains to tell what once hath been : 
A dome of majesty, the meet abode 
Of kings, nay more, of Romans. — Years haTe flowed 
In long succession — Rome is swayed by slaves — 
Oh! for a draught of Lethe's fabled waves! 

Roam as thou wilt, where chance and fancy lead. 
No guard arrests thee, and no walls impede. 
Pierce where, till now, no stranger step hath been. 
Where beauty erst retired to Uash unseen ; 
And matron pride, and virgin modesty, 
Shunned the bold gaze of man's too ardent eye. 
Once, hadst thou dared unbidden to intrude. 
Thy bold intrusion dearly hadst thou rued : — 
Now may'st thou tread, unchecked, the long arcade. 
Where erst no stranger-footstep rudely strayed. 
Sacred to virtue— and the Roman maid. 

Say, would'st thou know where yon low arch doik 
lead? 
Its dark'ning gloom with trembling caution tr«ad, 
Slow wind the deep descent — expire, and tell 
The hidden wonders of the vaulted cell- 
Why doih thy quivering lip refuse to speak. 
And instant paleness overcast thy cheek ? 
Why doth thine eye with sudden frenzy glare. 
And fix unmeaning in the vacant air? 

'Twas here they perished— in that hour of dread. 



I 



When the red skies their fiery vengeance shed. 
Sought the deep vault's impenetrable gloom. 
And — seeking refuge — only found a tomb. 
Oh I in that hour, what recked the lordly race. 
Of him, whose name ancestral glories graoa t— 
The slave forgot his chain, the sire his fame. 
The blushing maid her sex's modest shame. 



pressing an infant to her bosom, appears to htw 
fallen a victim during this scene of desolation. Tbi; 
seem to have crowded together ; and their booes n 
so intermixed, that, in all probability, the mother sb 
her children died in each other's embraces. Their n 
mains were found nea{ the^wi^Uf the portico in tfc 



street of tombs, ^d by 
* The temple of Isip. 
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Altf! 0110 doom involved them .- — tide by lide. 
The fettered slave, and free-bom Roman, died ; 
For death coofoands the mighty and the base. 
And dooms Id all an equal resting resting pUce. 

And who wert thou, fair Julia f — On thy slone 
Ws trace thy fate, and read thy name alone : 
Save that in time-worn characters is seen, 
lliy patron power was Beauty's radiant queen.* 
1\) other times hath vivid fancy roved, 
And dmwD thee blooming, love!y, and beloved ; 
Sone aged parent's solace, hope, and pride, 
Soiae ardent lover's bright and blushing bridel 
Ths melting softness of the large dark eye. 
The loAy mien of Roman mijesty, 
ChaiCened by that meek modest gentleness, 
Fonaed woman to adorn, and man to bless ; — 
Thme once, perchance, were thine — Alas! and now 
What are thy vernal beauties — what art thou! 
In the short compass of a narrow urn 
Thine ashes lie— and fjpom thy tomb we learn. 
That thoQ hast lived and died :— but lasting Fame 
Shall oooseerate thy memory, and thy name ; 
Nor doom thy dost to their ignoble let. 
Who liTe— ^d weep— and die-— and are forgot 

Explore yon arched recess, and wond*ring scan 
Thm mingled heap of dust . — ^That once was 
And man too of the noblest : — ^faithful, brave, 
Fdkwer of virtue, even to the grave. 
Msoaoed by fate, he stood undaunted here, 
Gmped in his firm right hand his ready spear : 
And if; aa others, fondly linked to life, 
Bf treaamrad ties of parent, child, or wife. 
Id anziona love exhorted them to fly, 

Aad fixed in Honor's cause — remained to die.t 

Ob ! qaencbless ardor of heroic flame, 
J hero, vrorthy of immortal fame ! 



* The following is the inscription : 

IVNONI 

TYCHES- IVLIAE 

AVGVSTAE. VENER. 

t In the lecess, at the entrance of the gate of Her- 

«imM^„n^ was found a human skeleton; the hand of 

rluch etiU grasped a spear ; probably that ef a centi- 

ai, who would not quit his post 



Thy name we know not, but in thee we trace 
The dauntless grandeur of the Roman race ; 
Twas thus they triumphed by superior worth* 
And spread their empire to the bounds of earth. 

Dreams of the past steal o'er me : — ^I recall 
The gorgeous scene of Pause's lordly hall. 
It's graceful shaft the Doric column rears. 
The massive porch with spacious front appears {— 
Lo! each enthron'd on lofty pedestal. 
The statues of his fathen — Romans all ;«- 
For Rome's proud grandeur there canst thou descry,— 
The very marble breathes of mcu^^y* 
From crystal vases, crowned with flowery wreaths. 
Her choicest odors subject India breathes ; 
And on the walls the living canvass glows. 
Proud works of art, which conquered Greece bestows. 
The Parian marble of the floor is vein'd 
With varied streaks, with glowing hues distain'd { 
Bright as the tints of ocean's breast at ev'n. 
When the calm wave reflects the calmer Heav'n. 
And where in graceful folds yon drapery falls, 
And richer paintings decomte the walb. 
There erst the mansion's hospitable lord 
Called the gay group, and spread the festive board. 
With all that charms the heart, and lures the eye, 
Athenian taste, and Roman luxury. 

These fairy visions vanish into air, 
This bright and false illusion flies — Ah! where? — 
'Tis with the dream of youth, — the joyful day. 
That rose in rapture, blessed, and passed away ;— 
'TIS witli th' unfettered spirit's earthly lot. 
With sorrows solaced, and with joys forgot ; — 
With love, that only lives in memory ; — 
With all that once hath been,— and ceased to be. 
And thus, whate'er the wild and warm deaire. 
That sways thy bosom with impetuous fire ; 
Whate'er thy hopes, thy miseries, and thy fears. 
The doubt that chills thee, or the hope that cheers; 
Soon shall they fade, in utter gloom o'ercast, 
Whelmed in the dark abysses of the past; 
And thou— thy race shall close— thy sun shall i 
And weeping friends deplore thee — and forget 



THE SAILOR BOY»S FAREWELL 

BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATBRMAN. 



diea ! to ye, mother, the waves of the sea, 
^aeeCorth must the home of your sailor boy be, 
h« „ oimr^*" broad deck is the couch for his fbna, 
yd hi» loBaby song is the voice of the storm. 

le blowing, brave father, the waves may ride high, 
If tha^t Wesaing shall rise, thro' their roar, to the sky; 
hI a€MT JF^ther, who sitteth aloft, will look down, 
^ ^ xminbo^ like glance, thro' the tempest's dark 

t>a^£bt-eyed sister, wherever I roam, 
j^^ like the magnet, shall draw me to home, 



leu! 



My light, thro' the lonely nighf s watch upon dock. 
My guardians of safety, 'mid perU and wreck. 

Nay, cheer up, young brother, faint hearted and 

weak, 
Tis a shame to thy manhood, that tear on thy cheek. 
Brush back the pale drop, it were childish to weep 
For one, who was born on the bright swelling deep. 

Adieu! ye belov'd ones, the ocean's proud v»ve 
Was my babyhood's cradle— it may be my grave ; 
But my heart, like a child's, to its early love true* 
StiU sighs for the boundless, the beautiful blue. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM THE LEAD CHAMBERS AT VENICE. 



▲ BRIDGED FROM THE GERMAN OF "THE 9 B A If I A . 



John James de Seingalt Cabanova, the head of 
the eccentrio and talented family of that name, has 
left behind him four volumefl of memoira of bis re- 
markable life. They were fiist pabliahed in German 
at the Leipsig &ira, between the years 1820 and 28 ; 
but a French edition of the original version has since 
appeared. The work is particularly curious, and de- 
picts the various adventures of a true man of the 
world, among all classes of society, in the principal 
cities of Europe. Casanova, had he lived in an earlier 
age, would have ranked but little inferior to the ad- 
mirable CrichloiL He was well veised in the Latin, 
French, and Italian hmguagesy and at the age of six- 
teen, wrote learned dissertations on religion and the 
law. His fint sennon created a strong sensation at 
yenice» and his wonderful coQTenalional powera in- 
troduced him to the highest circles. Several love 
adventures attest his popularity with the ladies, and 
in the course of his restless career, he visited the prin- 
cipal dignitaries ef the time, and was generally well 
received. During his sojourn at Venice, he incurred 
displeasure, and was imprisoned in the Lead-Cham* 
ben (Fiombi) — a series of dungeons ibrmed beneath 
the roofii of the Doge's Palazia, and appropriated to 
persons suspected of political oflences^the building, 
of which the famous Bridge of Sighs is a prominent 
portion, is at present the seat of the Austrian govern- 
ment The heat of the sun shining upon the leaden 
roofi, converted these dungeons into " holes of infer- 
nal heat,*' and placed the unfortunate prisoners in 
perpetual torture that frequently resulted in frenzy. 
Casanova's escape was managed with considerable 
ingenuity; and he deserved the good fortune that he 
afterwards experienced. He was bom at Venice in 
1725, escaped in 1755, and died at Vienna in 1803, 
aged seventy-eight. 

In the orighial, the account of the escape occupies 
more than one hundred pages of closely printed mat- 
ter ; but it is believed that the following statement 
eontains all that is matenal.~-£t{. Q. M. 



Casanova had long been an object of offence to the 
Venetian police, but the protection of the Senator 
Bregadin for a time defeated its purpose— it being a 
law in Venice that the officer! of justice should not 
enter any patrician house, except at the express com- 
mand of the tribunal ; and this is seldom, or never, 
given. His passion, however, for a young girl, allur- 
ed him from his safe retreat, to lodgings in the suburbs, 
whera ha was seised by the sbirri, and carried off to 
theXiod-CAMiisrs— prisons so calledtfiom their being 
at the top of the building, immadiately under thA reof 
of lead. Ato p«ning tiuough three long 



two of which were barred, he came to a large dirty 
attic, thai he thought was to be his prison— but in this 
he was mistaken, l^eie was a fourth door beyond, 
studded with iron, opening into a room so low that 
he could not stand upright in if, and lighted byasoull 
loop-hole about two feet in circumferenee, that was 
guarded by strong bars crossing each other in little 
squares; this was still farther darkened by a near 
rafter, so that when the door was closed, there wis 
not light enough to distingmsh the form of file iood, 
which was a square, with an alcove at one end, m- 
tended for a bed, though the |dace had nether bed, 
chair, nor table. At another side vras a strange iroa 
machine, fastened against the walls^ in shape like s 
horse shoe, which excited something more ftan ca- 
riosity in the prtsoner; and the jailor ohserving it, 
said, with a malicioos laugh, **Ha! ha! Ton aie 
cudgelling your braina now to find out the use of das 
pretty piece of furniture, and I can teU it yoo in s 
minute. When their Excellencies order a pffisomr 
to be sfiBiigied, he is placed on a slool, his back 
against the iron whidi goes half round hia ne^; the 
other half is bound with a silk cord, the ends ef which 
pass through the hole here, and are then ftatened to 
a little windlass; this is turned till the poor sinner hM 
given up his soul to heaven, (or the oanfeasor docs 
not leave him till he is dead.*' 

*< An admirable invention!" exclaimed Csauiova ,- 
" and you, I suppose, have the honor to turn this sams 
windlass." But the jailor said noAing till he had 
elosed the door on him, when he asked him tfanmgh 
the gmting, ** whet he would have to eair and Ca- 
sanova replying that he had not yet thought about it, 
he walked off without farther question, leaving his 
prisoner to the benefit of his meditations. These 
were any thing but pleasant: the heat was mtderabk, 
and though for the first few houis the circumstance 
of his being neglected scarcely troubled him, yet 
when, according to Italian computation, the dock 
struck twenty-one, he began to be anxious at this 
protracted absence of every human being. Still he 
could hope, and did hope till the twenty-fourth hour, 
when his wrath broke forth : he raged, he cursed, he 
howled, he stamped with his feet; but after an faoor 
bed elapsed in impoteot fury, and still no one 
he abandoned himself to sleep. 

At midnight he was again awakened by the i 
of the clock, and scarcely could he believe that he 
had been so long utterly free from pain. He stretch- 
ed out his right hand for his handkerchief, wb«n it 
was met by another hand cold and stark as ice: honor 
thrilled through every vein. For several minutes he 
remained net only without motkm, but almost w iihnwt 
ooBscioiisnflBB ; ud, when recollection had ifi mmm 
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retumedi ha tried to persuade hiniseif that 
he had been the dupe of his imagination. Again he 
itretched oat his hand, and i^fain it was met by the 
nme cold flesh, which, in the agony of his heart, he 
lint convulsively piressed, and then flung from him 
with a cry of horror. As the first thrill of feeling 
died away, he tried to reason with hie fears ; — what 
could this be? Had a corse been placed beside him as 
be slept T — perhaps that of a friend, tortured to death 
and laid there as a nocking image of his own intend- 
ed late. The thought was madness] and a third time, 
with desperate resolution, he stretched out his arm to 
elatch the hand, and drag the dead body to him, that 
he might; at once, fairly grapple with his fear in all 
its loathsomeness ; but no sooner had he raised him- 
self up on his left arm. than he found the cold hand 
was his own, which had been placed under his body, 
and by the numbing preariure, had lost all sensation, 
ne discovery woa ridiculous enough, bat, instead of 
laisiBg, only served to depress his spirits. 

In a few daya, however, he had learned to measure 

his situation more acewately, and began to look to 

hii pnaent comfort : the state allowed him filly soos 

a day ; ha own bed was bfooght and placed in the 

above, and whatever famiture eke he wanted, was 

iMched fiom his lodgings, books and articles of steel 

akoe excepted. The money was left in the bands of 

Loienz the jaUor, to provide ibr him, and once a 

month he rendered an acooanC of his diaborsements ; 

bat Casanova had prudence enough to make him a 

present of the overplas, to conciliate his kindness. 

Hope too, had not yet deserted him : every night he 

went to rest with the full conviction that the next 

morning woold be the last of his imprisonment ; and 

when the next morning came without bringing any 

change, he again went through the same round of 

hopes and donbls, to be again disappointed. After a 

few weeks he was compelled to give up the idea ; 

bat then he tamed to another hope, and believed that 

his confinement was to last lot a certain timo— till the 

fiat of October, when the new Inquisiton superseded 

those in oflice. But this period came without any ^- 

taration in his condition, and he then determined, if 

jNMsiUe, to escape, though in so doing he staked his 

liie OD the hazard. 

He stood with his eyes fixed on the loop-hole in 
tho Foof, weighing iho means and difficulties of his 
pnrpooe, when onr a sadden the huge beam that 
gamed the window, tottered and bent to the right 
slde^ and agohi sprang back to its position ; the floor, 
loo, trambled beneath his feet, and threw him fiom 
hm balance. It was the efieet of the terrific earth- 
qo^e which, at the very some moment, was hurling 
ill Uabon to the earth in one general mass of ruins. 
fi second shock came, and he exclaimed, - Un akrOt 
tn aiirm^ gran IHo ma piu forte T and the jailors shud- 
lerad, and fled from what they believed to be the 
)Iaephenies of a maniac. 

Thim event by no means delayed his plans for es- 
ape. With admirable patience he contrived to 
haipen an old holt on a piece of marble, till he had 
nmod it into a tbree>edged dagg er a labor of ibar- 
een day, which worked his left hand into one blis- 



ter, and almost tore the sight arm from its socket. 
With this, he purposed to cut a hole through the floor 
under his bed, and to make his way to the room be- 
low, where he intended to hide himself under the 
table of the tribunal, and thence escape easily in the 
morning, when the door was first opened. In this 
way he hoped to reach a place of security before he 
was missed ; for even if any guard were left in the 
chamber, he determined to strike him dead with his 
poniard. But there wexe other difficulties, not so 
easily got over ; the floor might be double, it might be 
triple, and the work would then ^upy him for 
months. How was he to hide its progrem from Lo* 
renz, ibr he had hitherto inaisted on having the cham- 
ber regularly cleaned and swept, and now to forbid it 
would excite euspicion? Yet there was no alternative^ 
and he adopted the measore at once, alleging as a 
reason, that the dampness occasioned a spitting of 
blood, which, however, did not satisfy Lorenz: he 
examined the room all over with a light, but as he 
foond nothing to jostify his su^Hcion, he fell into Ae 
saare, and allowed Casanova to have his own way, 
and the fatHar now set about the worii of his deliver- 
ance in good earnest. His first olgect was to make a 
lamp— for which he wanted oil, a vessel to hold it, a 
fire^tone, wick, matches, and tinder; and all theae ha 
contrived lo procure by his own unassisted ingenuity. 
The lamp he made out of a small saucepan that was 
used to prepare butter with eggs, and which he ma- 
naged to conceal ; the oil he saved fromi his, salad ; tha 
steel he formed from a buckle ; and the firo'stone ha 
got from Lorens, under the pretence of dissolving it 
in vinegar as a cure for the tooth ache. Blatches and 
tinder alone were wanting; but even here his inge- 
nuity was ^ally triumphant— the matches he got 
from Lorenx, nnder the pretence of needing the brim- 
stone ibr medical purposes, and the tinder he made 
out of sponge with which his coat had been stufled 
under the arms. 

Abont this time, a new prisoner. Count Fanaiola, 
divided his cell with him ; but secrecy was the in> 
terest of both parties, and Casanova eontimied his 
operatioas, cutting through the floors till his progrMi 
was stopped by a large joist To work throng this 
was imponible; the only remedy, and this cost time^ 
was to enlarge the hole on the side, whidi, at last; 
with infbiite labor, he accomplished. The light, g^iin;- 
meriog through a creviee ^in the ceiling bdow, as* 
snrod him he had saeceeded. This he stopped ui^ 
with bread, that it might not betray him before tha 
time of his flight, which he fixed for the night pre- 
ceding the festival of St Augustin. On that day 
there was an assembly of the Great Council, and 
therefore the Busaehi that lay close to the chamber 
through which he had to pass, would be empty. Ha 
was not, however, so near the goal as he imagined. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of August, at noon, 
that an event took phuM, which, even in the reooUe^ 
tions of his age, was terrible. The bolls rattled, a 
deadly twror seized him, the throbbinga of his heart 
shook his whole body, and he dropped powerless into 
his chair. Ijnwt, while yet in the passage, cried oat 
to him through the grating in a tone of joy, ** I wish 
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yon joy of the newB I bring you!" By this he im- 
agined he meant hia freedom, and he gave himaelf up 
far lost; the discovery of the hole in the floor would 
rain every thing. 

Lorenz now entered, and desired him to follow. 
Casanova wished first to dress, but this the jailor said 
was umnecessary, as he was only going to take him 
out of his present abominable prison into a more con* 
Tenient room, lighted with two windows, from which 
he could overlook half Venice. He was now no lon- 
ger master of himself; he bade him return his thanks 
to the secretary, and leave him where he ^aa. Lorenz 
. enly laughed, saying he must be mad to make such 
excuses; and oflered his aim to lead htm from the 
prison. There was no resisting : he suflered himself 
to be led away by Lorenz, and in a few minutes a 
part of his furniture followed, and he was then left 
alone in all the terrors of expectation. Half an hour 
past— an hour — ^what was to be the result! Was he 
not discovered? It seemed impossible. And what 
would be his punishment? Death — or imprisonnent 
in ike WeUs, the most horrible prisons that crnelty 
had ever invented ; they were worse even than the 
Lead-Chamber* — always lying two feet deep in v^ter, 
ibr the salt tide flowed through the same grating that 
admitted the scanty daylight. 

Another hour — and he heard the sound of footsteps 
in the passage. It was Lorenz, who, foaming with 
lage, demanded the axe with which he supposed the 
floor had been cut, and the name of the sbirri from 
whom it had been received. Seats, table, bed— all 
were examined to find this imaginary weapon ; while 
the simple piece of iron, which had done the mischief, 
escaped their observation in the straw of the arm- 
chair. Lorenz grew wilder than ever. 

" Yoa will not tell me who gave you the tools with 
which you broke through the floor? but you will 
tell it to others T' 

"If it be indeed true that I have broken through 
the floor, I will say that I had the tools from you, 
and have returned jhem." 

At this he began to howl, and beat his head against 
the wall, and stamp with his feet like a madman ; — 
while his assistants seemed by their applauses to think 
the joke excellent But he found ample means of 
vengeance in changing the diet of his prisoner, and 
ftstening the window so that not a breath of air could 
come in : the place was a living torture, for so intense 
was the heat that U was scarcely possible to respire, 
wl^ile the meat and the water were ofiensive almost 
beyond endurance. The complaints and questions of 
Casanova were received with silent scorn, that testi- 
fied how well his jailor was satisfied with his triumph. 
At one time Casanova resolved to take an opportunity 
of plunging his steel into him, but on more reflection 
he contented himself with demanding his account ; 
but when the day came ibr this, his wrath had so 
much yielded to his better reason, that he made Lo- 
renz a present of the overplus. They were now 
alone, and Lorenz endeavoured by quiet means to 
sound the mysteiy of the axe. 

'" Tou said it was from me that yon got the tools 
with which you broke the great hole through the 



floor of your prison. But who provided you nith the 
lamp?'* 

" Youreelf. You gave me oil, flint, and sulphur. 
The rest I had already." 

'* That's true. But can you as easily show me tbat 
[ gave you the implements for cutting through the 
floor ? Tell me when I gave you an axe ?" 

** I will tell you every thing, if you wish it; but the 
secretary must be present." 

" I believe yo\i, and wish to know nothing more.— 
Be silent, and remember that I am a poor man with a 
family." 

After this there was no more quarrelling between 
them ; and indeed Lorenz began to relax even in his 
precautions — so much so, tbat he suflered a mutual 
exchange of beoks between Casanova and a Venetian 
nobleman, Marino Baibi, who was confined in a don- 
geon over him. But the two prisoners abused his 
confidence ; they held a written communication with 
each other on the blank leaves and margins of 
the volumes, as they passed to and fro; and though 
enough transpired, in the course of this correspond- 
ence, to show that Balbi was a weak man, CasanoTt 
resolved to trust him more from necessity than choice. 
With this determination, he explained to him the se- 
cret of his steel, and promised to find some means of 
conveying it to him, that he might use it in cutting a 
a hole into the dungeon below. To this he answered 
that. Casanova would only be exchanging one dungeoo 
for another ; and would have declined the: enterprise, 
but the propounder of the scheme was not so easily to 
be diverted from his purpose ; he sent word back that 
Balbi had only to do as he directed, and leave the 
rest to him. He then took the precaution to boy t 
quantity of hely pictures, with which he might hide 
the hole from Lorenz during its progress. There was, 
however, another difiUculty, more stubborn to be con- 
quered than the dullness of Balbi ; and this was the 
transmission of the steel, which could only be dons 
through Lorenz. He tried to conceal it at the back 
ot a large folio, between the binding and the book 
tiself ; but unfortimately it was two inchea longer 
than the volume. His ingenuity, however, found 
way of overcoming this evil ; he told Lorenz that k. 
intended to celebrate St. Michael's day with two great 
dishes of macaroni, one of which he intended to pre- 
sent to Balbi in return for the loan of hia books. 
This feint succeeded; the macaroni was brought, 
placed on the book, and by its size hid the projecting 
part of the steel ; and Lorenz, without the alightest 
suspicion of the fact, conveyed the whole to Balbi. 
who had been previously prepared. to receive it 

£ight days Balbi employed in making the opening, 
and at last gave the signal of its being neaiiy accom- 
plished, by three light strokes on the floor. Next 
morning he sent word by the usual mode of int^- 
gence, that he would finish his work the same day if 
the ceiling of the room below should prove to oonsistof 
two deahi only ; for the boards were not nioi« than sn 
inch thick. At the same time, he promised not to cut 
quite through the ceiling, a point that Caanoova had 
repeatedly forced on his attention, for feeu* their work 
should be discovered by Lorenz. 
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Things were now rapidly drawing to a ct'wn ; a 
quarter of an hour and Balbi wonld have accompUah- 
ed hit part, when, to the surpriM and terror of Casa- 
nova, he heard fooutepi in the peasage. The Bignal 
for Balbi to desist was hastily given, and only just in 
time lo anticipate the oppearance of Loreuz, who en- 
tered with a new prisoner. This fellow preved to be 
a government-spy, by his own confession, and though 
under temporary disgrace, was hardly to be trusted. 
Casanova tried him, however, by confiding two letters 
to hia charge, innocent in themselves, but which, as 
might have been expected, be gave unopened to the 
Secretary of the tribunal. Hia companion pretended 
an indignation at this treachery which he did not feel ; 
h|^ lie had a farther object in the fiction, and now 
gave directions to Balbi to continue his labors, while 
he persuaded the spy that the noise was the work of 
an angel. The brutal ignorance^ and bigotry of the 
man made him swallow this gross and palpable false- 
hood. 

The work was at last done. As the clock struck se- 
venleen a piece of the ceiling fell down, and Balbi was 
in the arms of hia friend below. The spy was per- 
fectly astonished, but fear kept him silent ; and Cas» 
nova now ascended to the old count who had shared 
Balbi*s dungeon, but who had neither body nor mind 
for an enterprise like this. In fact, he refused to join 
in it. 

On returning to his dungeon, Casanova cut all t\m 
furniture and bed-linen into stripes, tying ihem care- 
fully together, till the lengih of tho whole was fifty 
iathoms. Thus armed, he again ascended with m 
companions, and in about three hours he had cut an 
opening through the roof, and forced aw^ the Ij^ad 
sufficiently to allow a pa-ssage ; but on looking out he 
was greeted, and not pleasantly, by the light of (fte 
new moon, shining clearly on the prison. As the 
head of this perilous expedition, he resolved to wait till 
the m<K>n was down, which would be at five ; and as the 
aun did not rise before thirteen o'clock, there would 
be seven hours of perfect darkness for their CHcape. 
These difficulties enraged Balbi ; he protested that 
if he had known Casanova's plan he never would 
have helped him out of his dungeon ; but Casanova 
had too much need of him to show any anger at these 
reproaches, and they now set out, leaving the count 
and the spy, who wore too timid', or had too little opi- 
mon of their scheme to follow them. 

A (bg had risen in the meantime, but not so thick 
as to prevent their seeing any near objects. Ca.<»ino- 
va was the first. By means of his steel, which he 
planged into the joining? of the lead, he began to as- 
cend the roof, dragging Balbi up with him, who held 
last by his skirts ; and thus they had got the half way 
of their perilous journey, when the latter dropped hia 
bundle. Supposing that it might have gone no farther 
than the gutter, Balbi begged his companion to slop. 
Xhe first impulse of Casanova at this trifle was, by 
a single blow of his foot, to send him aAer his pro- 
eiouB venture; but his companion was indispensable, 
and he restrained his feelings. 



with their backs towards the Island of St. Gbigio 
Moggiore, and before them the cupola of St. Mark's 
Church, a portion of the ducal palace in which is the 
Doge's chapel, more splendid than the chapel of any 
prince. But to have got thus far was, as it soon ap- 
peared only half, and the easiest half of their ad- 
venture. Leaving his companion, Casanova crept ' 
along the roof for more than an hour, to find some 
place where he might fix bis line ; but still the places 
below were too much inclosed to allow of their es- 
cape ; and to reach the conica, or vicarage, on the 
other side of the church, was impossible. In this di- 
lemma, when every hope of safety seemed lost, he 
spied a window in the roof, something more than half- 
way down, which probably lighted a floor without thft 
circle of the prisons. Letting himself slowly down^ 
his feet soon reached the projecting roof of the win- 
dow, and having seated himself, he bent over and felt 
about for the casement, which he had not long to seek 
for; but unfortunately it was protected by an iron 
grating. This seemed to oflTer an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to his farther progress : for several minutes he 
waa lost in a sort of mental apoplexy, unable to think 
or to act, when the clock of St Mark's struck, and 
awoke him from his stupor. Lying with his stomach 
on the narrow roof, he hung over, and by means of 
his steel, worked at the frame of the grating till he 
forcet>it from its socket, afier which the glass frames 
were easily broken. Having accomplished this, ho 
returned to Balbi, whom he found in a state of rage 
and des|>eration, and preparing to retiyn, under the 
idea that Citnanova had fallen from tho roof. The 
^estion now was, how they should both gel into the 
[Kissage below the window ? For the first it was a 
uialier of htllo diflii-uliy, as he might be let down by 
itis companioa sitting on the roof; but how waa this 
to bo managed by the second ? Balbi proposed that 
he should be the first, af^er which Casanova's ingenui- 
ty, ho had no doubt, would speedily devise some 
means for his own escape. Casanova had sufficient 
command over himself to show no symptoms t)f anger 
at ihis proposal. 

According to this plan, Balbi was let down into the 
passage ; but the lengih dt* line occupied by it clearly 
proved to his companion that ho could nut follow him 
without some additional aid to facilitate his descent. 
He returned, therefore, to the ridge of the roof, 
and after travelling a few- yards, was fortunate 
enough lo find a ladder, with a heap of stones and 
mortar, left by some workmen who had been cr "^ 
ployed in repairing a cupola. But the diiiculty ' ^ 
to get thid ladder in the window. With a view • ... 
this, he lied the lino to the upper rail, and endea- ' 
vored to drop it in the right direction; but after ma- 
ny efforts, the end uniformly rested in the gutter at the 
lower extremity of the roof. It was now near morn- 
ing ; something must be thought of speedily, or he 
was lost ; and in this dilemma he ventured on the pe- 
rilous experiment of sliding down as gently as possible 
into the gutter, the edge of which happily stopped his " 
falling. With a little labor, he succeeded in forcinr 
the ladder about a foot in at the window, which 1< 



After passing over sixteen plates, or perhaps more, 
tisey got to the ridge of the roof, where they rested, | sened its weight considerably ; and in a few mini< 

r 
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Jbe got it two feet fiirther, when he again climbed up 
to the window-roof, and kneeling on it, endeavored by 
]yulliog with the line to bring the whole of the ladder 
into the panage. In lbi« efibrt, that partially aaceeed- 
cd, hia kneea slipped, and he had only hie breaat 
lad anna on the roof. He atraggled hard to regain 
Ilia aituation, and had just aoeompliahed it, whan the 
ttartion brought on a violent cramp, aa painful aa it 
ivaa paralyaing. For two minutea he hong in thia 
way between life and death ; at laat the pain tnbaided, 
jUBid by degreea he not only regained the roof, but suc- 
ceeded in forcing down the ladder, by the help of 
ivhich he deacended to his companion. They were 
3I0W in the Doge'a chancery. Their difficuUioa, how- 
ever, were not yet over; and ao weaiy waa Caaanova 
iiom hia exertions, that he literally fell asleep, in apite 
of the perila that surrounded him. Bat Balbi would 
not let him repoae long; at the third hour he woke 
him to renew their toil, and after breaking their way 
througfa two ^mbeiB, they at laat found their pro- 



gress stepped by a door that defied every eflbrt made 
to force it. Here, to the great aatoniahment 6f his 
companion, Caaanova aat down with great content, «x. 
claiming that be had done hia part, and that Prori- 
dence or Fortune would do the reat. 

Abbia, chi regge il ciel, cura del reato, 
O la fortuna, se non tocca a lui. 

And Providence did eflbct the reat ; their figures 
had been seen at the window by aooae one paasing, 
who imagining that the porter had by miatake locked 
them in, gave the man notice of it, and he accordingly 
came to their release. He was alone ; Caaanova rosli 
ed by him, and Balbi followed ; but no aaoner had 
they cleared the palace than they walked quietly M 
avoid exciting any anspicion. '* To the church ! to the 
church !" exclaimed Bajbi ; but it was not there that 
Caaanova hoped for ^p asylum. He haatened to the 
canal, aprang into a gondola, and ordered the boatman 
(o row him 40 Fusino. 
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LESSON THE FOURTH. 



XXVT. If ]WU have not commenced the vicious 
habit of chewing tobacco, avoid it aa you would the 
contamination of the cholera. Trifle not with the 
attempt; a plaything practice, by indulgence, will 
jMCome a tyrant costom. There ia scarcely a con. 
firmed chewer who doefi not regret his first mouth- 
mumbling of the Nicotian nastinesB. It is an allowa- 
ble habit in a jack-tar, whose binnjit, if not weevilly' 
Tequires to be placed on the breech of a gun, and 
japped with a marlin spike, to be broken into bita ot 
edible capacity ; or, if soaked in aea water, forms an 
agreeable melange with aalt junk, dog*s-body, cocoa, 
Ifrog, gmipowder, and cannon-balla. With this fare, 
xiolaaKS-roUed pigtail, or gented cavendiah, forma an 
maite appendage. A "chaw" relieves the mono- 
of a long voyage, and helpa the dreariness of a 
ight watch. Niggers, who " work o' night," may 
-mlao be allowed the refreshment of a quid, but what 
excoae can a young gentleman render for fouling hia 
mouth with the beatiality of chewed tobacco ? Can any 
" xnan, who indulgea in the habit, insult the delicacy of 
hia lady love by preaaing hia black and filthy labials 
a^tnat her pure and rosy lipe, the portals of her aoul f 
Dare he mingle his noisome belching, redolent of the 
jdiomi scent, with the deliciooa etherialitiea of her 
Aneath ? Tobacco chewera ahould never be allowed 
kiss the damty darlingaof the gentler sex, except the 
•ural fatuitiea who fill their mouth with anuff-Mke 



will to like-^we freely resign them to one another. 
But the ladies, God bless them, uniformly express their 
dislike of the practice, and sneer at the nastineas of 
the cornera of a tobacco-chewer's mouth, and the 
splash of the huge gouttes of aaliva that he spits fiem 
his filthy lips. But the users of the weed reap the 
benefits of its long enjo3rment in the foul duKoloration 
of their teeth, rottenness of gum's, and. frequent can. 
cers on their tongues— bleared and blood-shot eyes, 
intestinal disorders, hypochondria, and cadaverous 
eomplexions are the certain results of thia useless prac- 
tice. 

I have heard some persons attempt to defend the 
habit by instancing the prevalence of cigar smoking, 
and remarking upon the affinity of taste. There is no 
affinity. We may admire the perfume of the scent- 
bog, without wishing to masticate the fabricatioD; 
and the smoke of the pastille may be grateful, but we 
are not required to thrust the pdle d'odeur into oar 
hollow tooth. 

A tobacco chewer should never degrade good wioo 
by using it aa a potable ; a three-center of old rye is 
good enough to mix with tobacco water, to waah their 
fiery throats. 

XXVII. It is a common opinion with the would-be 
worldly wise, that a man ia not to be traated who can- 
not look you in the fiice while he ia talking to yon 
Nothing exemplifia, the fidlacy of popular adagea so 
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completely sb thi* Ittde phraae. A confident eooun- 
drel will look into the ** depths of your eyee»" and 
pick your pocket at the aaaio time ; be mnat indeed 
be a poor swindler who is afraid to face bis prey. 
The meek and pious Addison never looked any one 
in the face, yet he was never suspected of picking 
poAets, child stealing, or forgery. Bat Peter looked 
fiiwBingly upon the countenance of Jeeus when he 
bttrayed his master wiih a kiK» and the rascally se- 
ducer gaxoa with a meretricious fondness upon the vie- 
Dony of his viciimp while the poor innocent droops her 
ejros under the efiecls of his ardent glance. 

XXVIII. U yoQ are compelled to attend a party 
where deep drinking may be expected, listen to my 
sdvioe, and I can exhibit a means of escape that will 
enable you to ei^oy your fair allowance of wine, and 
walk home steadily when your friends are under the 
table, or floundering in the kennel. Remember, that 
1 mentien it as applicable only in casea of necessity, 
ftr exosssive drinking is now-a-days considered prodi- 
gioody vulgar and bastiaL The line of regimen is 
nnple, but must be strictly observed. Read over the 
lesond item in my first lesson ; it will instruct you 
what wine to drink during dinner, and when. If a 
fiieod sends yon a diflerent sort of wine to that which 
yoQ are drinking, request the favor of pledging him in 
your own^it is a frequent and desimble practice. 
Remember that, if you mix your wine otherwise than 
ipecified in that item, you are a gone case. You may 
take fish, but beware of the sauce— «Toid all vegeta- 
bles, and discard your soup if you perceive the taste 
of a vegetable infusibn. All salads are included in 
the prohibition, i^t heartily of plain roast or boiled 
meat, with plenty of crusty bread. Touch not pie 
nor pudding, nor any portion-of the dessert. Avoid 
all malt liquor, and drink no more water than you re- 
quire. Sit still ; laugh as little as you can ; talk only 
when you are compelled ; and, above allj beware of 
tinging or speechifying. Nibble a cracker now and 
then ; stick closely to the olives, and if you feel a sick- 
lioesi of taste, refresh your palate with a pinch of 
common table salt Stir not from your seat, if jrou 
can help it, and studiously avoid all smoking or snufiT 
taking. By attending to these remarks you may do 
considerable duty in a hard party — Bit the best way 
to ayoid drunkennem is to flee the path of tempta- 
tion. 

XXIX. If a virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band, as the Pbalmist says, be sure that a sluttish one 
is a circle of thorns to her partner's heart. l€ you are 
on the point of marriage, and fancy that your fair one 
when out of the world's eye, indulges in a slatternly 
disarrangement of dross, or that she is not sufficiently 
frequent in her lavements, or even has a propensity to 
litters and lie-abouts, pause in your proceedings, and 
note her conduct with attentive eyei If you satisfy 
yourself of her slatternly habits, follow the example of 
Sam Patch, and leap into the boiling cataract of Nia- 
gara, but do net attempt to navigate the stormy wa- 
ters of this life with a dirty, ill-kept craft If lovers 
weold but pop in unexpectedly upon their dearies, and 
catch them occasionally in dishabille, they would 
know more of their habits than twenty formally pre- 



pared receptions would evince. A dirty house is as 
bad as a foul tongue, and it is better to see your wife 
clean her teeth than play on the guitar. The love- 
liest of her sex could not efifeot a hole in my heart if 
she had a hole in her stocking ; neatly and sweetly 
dressed is better than gauds and dirt; a clean while 
hand is finer than a foul and jewelled fingei^-and a 
wife who simply braids her own hair, looks better in 
my eyes than the slut who pins on the greasy curls 
of ai¥ither woman's poll. Slatternly housewives are 
always termiganis, and generally devote their decline 
of life to the service of the rum bottle. 

XXX. The man who despises his neighbor because 
he profeeses a diflbrent creed, is destitute of the founda« 
tion of all religion^-a reverence for the work ef his 
Creator. The variooa sects of religion may be com- 
pared to many streams of living water flowing from 
the mountain land ; some of them dash with rapid 
currents over the obstmctioiis in their course, and bear 
down opposili^ by the impetuosity of their stream. 
Oihen glide with gentle ripple through pleaaant vales 
and Ibwery banks, sparkling with joy in the beams of 
the morning sun, and reflecting back the lustrous beau- 
ties of the star-lit shy. Others again steal with dark 
and slender tide along the most rugged and desolate 
tracks — ** beneath the shade of melancholy boughs ;" 
eccasionally wrecking the adventurous voyagers that 
trust their gloomy streams, by hurling them over 
some unexpected precipice, and dashing their hopes 
beneath the cataract's foam. The water^ of some of 
the streams is pure and clear— others possess a muddy 
quality— « slimy taint, that mars the taste of the good 
things of this life, and clouds the faculties of the mind 
and heart. But all the rivers ultimately gain the open 
sea ; and if we do but steadfastly pursue the track that 
we conceive to be correct, and stick honestly to the 
navigation of our own vessels, without endeavoring 
to run down our neighbor's craf>; or to run up other 
people's creeks with evil designs, we shall eventually 
cross the wide unfathomable ocean, and obtain snug 
anchorage in the haven of our hopes. 

XXXI. If you have accustomed your stomach to 
late suppers, be assured that a bowl of water gruel is 
the most gnteful and wholesome preparation. It can 
be mode particularly palatable, and is recommended 
by Kitchener as the best breakfast or supper for the 
rational epicure. I can speak from experience of its 
good ^r^tifis in the latter use. It is satisfying with 
out overloading, easy of digestion, and remarkably 
soothing and comforting to an irritated stomach. One 

'table spoonful (two, if you prefer the gruel pretty 
thick,) of oat meal, intimately mixed with three of sold 
water, and gradually commingled with a pint of boil- 
ing milk (water if you like) will make, after simmer- 
ing for a few minutes, a bowl of capital grueL Let 
it stand, and skim it^-you may add almost every pos- 
sible condiment, if you plfase, but sugar and butter 
are the moat healthy and toothsome. Broth, instead of 
water, makes an agreeable crowdiekind of mixture— 
and a glass of brandy or wine, with sugar, nutmeg, or 
ginger, will be found of service when the inside is 
out of order. A tea spoonful of Epsom salt, and a 
lump of butter, will give an aperient quality to the 
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gruel, and be foond of glorious service after a hard 
day*B drinking. 

XXXn. However heartily we may contemn the 
opinions of another, let us remember that we are not 
bound to despise the author of the opinions. It is a 
difficult thing to separate ourolyections, but good land 
may produce weeds, and no man despises a fine or- 
chard because he has been once disappointed in the 
crop. 

XXXIII. Suffer no familiarity from your domestics, 
or eventually you will have to wait upon yourself* 
Let them, from the first moment that they enter your 
employ, understand that your orders are invariably to 
be executed to the bett of their abilities, and with- a 
prompt celerity that will prevent the necessity of a re- 
petition of your directions. A gentleman will ever be 
known by his conduct to his servants; in that respect he 
is particular never to misbohave himself. A general 
equanimity of temper, and moderate kindness of man- 
ner, will beget more respect than a sidelyard of plate, 
or a daily parade of bank and check books. The con- 
ventional forms of moderE society have superseded 



the necessity of Chesterfield ian instniotion, but the 
good old lord was generally correct in his moral 
minutie ; he paid particular attention to the oomibrt 
of his domestics, and enjoyed the eflecta in being well 
served and beloved by every one in his employ. Ho 
left handsome legacies to many of his servants, consi- 
dering them, as he expressed it, his inferiors but in the 
gift of fortune — ^yet he exacted and obtained a rigor- 
ous discharge of their various duties. . 

XXXIV. Wine is frequently deterioated in its quali- 
ty by the way in which it is iced. Mousseuz Cham- 
pagne may, without injury, be poured over the froxen 
chrystal — its rapid eflervescence preserves the vinous 
spirit from injury, and instantly mingles the melted 
water with the wine. But port, claret, burgundy, 
madeira, and sherry, are completely neutralized by 
having the ice put into the body of the wine. Let 
the bottle or decanter, well stopped, be placed in the 
ice tub^not too long, but for a sufficient time — ^let it 
stand ibr a few minutes before using, and the sudden 
evaporation will cool the liquor more completely tfaaa 
an hour's immersion in the refrigerator. B. 



TO THE AMERICAN EAGLE* 



Bird of ihe proud and free! 
With a falf ring harp and fingers trembling. 
And hidden thoughts in haste assembling, 
Like bright thoughts in a midnight dream. 
With a feeling wild at the staklling theme, . 

I chant my lay to thee. 

Thy home is oa tlie mountain height — 

On the tall tree's utmost peak, 
Where the frozen snow in the sun beams bright, 

And the wind howls shrill and bleak. 
Thou sittest alone in thy glory there, 

A proud and dauntless thing ; 
Thy full breast bar'd to the mpuntain air, ^ 

As thou plumest thy dark gray wing. 

See ! the golden sun uprearing 

High bis beamy head. 
From the stormy wave careering. 

Over Ocean's bed : 
See the rays of light advancing 

l^p the cloud-rob'd sky, 
Tinged with richest hues, and dancing 

Thro* their home on high ! 

Oh, the ling'ring joy that thrills us, 

As we gaze and gaze. 
And the rushing thought that fills us 

In the sun's bright blaze ; 



When we mark the ocean heaving 

On her rock-bound coast, 
And some noble vessel cleaving—- 

Brave tho' tempest tost ! 

But the bird of the mountain peak, leaving her Bait 
With her pinions wide stretched to the sky. 

Free — unfettered by man — ^by the air unoppressed— 
And the sun glancing bright in her eye ; — 

She heeds not the flame tho' it blaze in its might— 

Her course is 8t|| onward — still onward her flight 

The storm-king is out, and his myrmidons rave ; 
The lightnings dance wildly o'er mountain and wave; 
The thunder's loud voice thro' the heav'ns peals deep; 
And the shadows of night on the pure clouds sleep; 

But that bird on the air. 

Poised calmly, is there ; 
And she shrieks a wild scream to the murmuring blsBt, 
As fierce thro' the heavens its fury is cost. 

Bird of the proud and free ! 
Well may a nation boast of thee. 
Thou symbol proud of Liberty! — 
And on her banner's topmost height. 
Place thy bright image— Bird of Might! 
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LETTERS OF SALATHIEL, THE WANDERING JEW^ 

TO SOLOMON BEN ISRAEL OP JERUSALEM. 



LETTER HI. 

New York, Jaly. 1636l 

An old AGquaintaoca with whom I had conaiderable 
interooune, many yean siDce, in Vieona, has found me 
oDt here, aad this has led to aome curioua iocidenia, 
which I moat now proceed to relate. 

I wai litting one evening in my g^rlor, in the 
Ncond Btory of the hotel, looking out of the window 
upon the maltitudea who were thronging the street! on 
their way to some meeting or spectacle, when Jona- 
than suddenly opened the door, and ushered in the in- 
dividual ahovo mentioned, Mr. Myers, of Vienna. He 
came forward, and grasping both my hands at once, 
exclaimed — 

" Count Braunscher, my dear sir, how happy I am 
to see you." 

Now, friend Solomon, I assure you that this title 
actually and rightfully belongs to me, and not only so, 
bat it is almoMt the only one among the ten thousand 
aliases under which I have passed at diflerent times, 
to which I have any legitimate title whatever. You 
most know, that having, among other acquirements; 
made myself a proficient in surgery, and being in the 
practice thereof on a certain time in the city of 
Vienna, I was enabled to render an important ser- 
vice by performing a difficult operation with success 
apon a mem'ber of the royal family. For this ser- 
vice, it pleased the emperor, without any solicitation 
on my part, to confer upon me an estate, and to 
change my humble designation of Mr. Pfaffcr, to the 
title of Count Braunscher. This annoyed me a good 
deal, because it brought me into notice, and set 
curious people to inquiring about a great many mat- 
ters which I was anxious to conceal, I lx>re it a 
month or two, and then abruptly led the city and the 
empire. Now, this Mr. Myers knew me both before 
and after this event. He is rather a humorous indivi- 
dual, and his visits to my lonely apartments were ac- 
ceptable, as they served to while away many. heavy 
hours. One of his propensities wa3 not much to my 
taste, and that was a fondness for practical jokes. 
These, however, were generally harmless, and as he 
had never ventured to play them off upon myself, his 
narratives respecting them were quito amusing. 

You may well suppose that his sudden salutation 
made me start A moment only passed before I re- 
cognized him, however, and I then, of course, instantly 
recovered from my embarrassment, and expressed a 
great deal of pleasure at seeing him. 

" But how, in the name of all that is wonderful," 
said I, ** came you to find me out r* 

" Oh,** he replied, " I saw you sitting at a window 
below, as I paawd with a party on horseback this morn- 
ing. I oonld not stop to come in then. But I embraced 



the earliest opportunity of coming here, and inquiring 
for you." 

" Well, that does not account for your finding me 
out, for you might have inquired for me by my own 
title from this evening till nex^ear, without learning 
my whereabout." 

** Very true ,* so when the landlord said there was 
DO Count Braunscher hero, I took it for granted you 
might have received some later title by which you 
were now known. I therefore proceeded to describe 
your per&on with great exactness — your lai^e, broad 
forehead, piercing black cye», thiulu black, clustering 
hair, firmly closed lips, and your commanding height, 
would identify you any where The landlord said 
there was exactly such a man in No. 6, but his name 
was Smith. So I de&ired to be shown to Mr. Smith's 
room, and here I am." 

*' Well, I am glad it's no worse. Vou must know 
I am travelling incog, just now, and you will not be- 
tray me, of course." 

"Faith," replied Myers, "I believe that is past 
praying for, for I told the landlord that you were 
Count Braunscher, and he has unquestionably spread 
the news all over ihe house long before this." 

" Well, it is no great matter at any rate, for as we 
are in a republican country, the people will care 
nothing about me or my title ; and I shall pass along 
as quietly under the title of Count Braunscher, as 
under the more undistinguished appellation of Mister 
Smith." \ 

** My dear Count, that shows just how much you 
know of these republicans. If they have a passion in 
this world, it is for titles. Every man who holds a 
commission in tho militia, is absurd enough to permit 
the title of Captain, of Ensign*, or Generator Corporal, 
as the case may be, to be prefixed permanently to his 
name, though he may only havo worn his epaulettes 
on one training day in his life time. A man who is 
* Judge' for three months, is • Judge' for the rest of his 
days, and the term * esquire' is used on the outside of 
letters, and at the heads of shop bilb as indiscrimi- 
nately as ' Mister' itself. Every body is esquire here 
by courtesy, and for an individual to decline the title 
simply because he has no actual right to it, would be 
considered quite squeamisk. Tho rich, who ape the 
Europeans in dress, style of living, equipages, &c. 
envy them immeasurably their titles of nobility ; and 
the very men whom you hear lauding to the skies 
their republican institutions, would gladly, if they 
could, attach to their names a string of titles as long 
as that of a Russian noble, or Spanish grandee of the 
first class." 

" Well, that may be all very true, but I don*l see 
how it touches the present case, at all. They can't 
have my title, if they like it ever so much, and so 
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they will, of coaise, give thenueWes no troable aboat 
ne. 

** I^ty not that flattering unction to your w>ul, Count 
At they oannot have titles of nobility themselvefl, they 
look upon them as something infinitely honorable and 
desirable, and resolve to honor, with all their might, 
.those who are more Ibrtunate than they are in this 
respect It, therefore, happens, that when they behold 
an actual live nobleman, they ** think their very e'en 
enriched ;' and they resolve to do him ail possible 
honor and boinage. Since being a noble is out of the 
question, being Hiited on terms of equality by a noble 
most answer the pjf/ke. This confers all the no- 
bility of the European sort to which an American can 
aspire ; and this he will have at any cost" 

*' This is all a very pretty and ingenious theory of 
yours, friend Myeis; but I think it can hardly be 
true. Jonathan," continued I, turning to Long, who 
had been sitting quietly at iho other end of the room. 
** Oh, I fbigot Mr. Myers, let roe introduce you to 
Toy secretary, Mr. Long." 

After the introduction was over, I resumed the sub- 
ject " Mr. Long, is it true, what Mr. Myers has been 
saying about your countrymen!" 

** Why," replied Jonathan, drawling the word out, 
so as to give himself time to think-—'' Why, Count, I 
don't know particularly about the last part of what 
Mr. Myers said; but all he has been telling you 
about the captains and judges, and squires, and so on, 
is as true as the book of Job. There are now in the 
town of Waterborough thirteen captains, five majors, 
four colonels, two generals, three judges, and more 
squires than you could shake a stick at I'm a leftenont 
myself; but the folks about here don't know it, and 
you can't think how odd it seemed, when I first got 
here, to be called plain Mister, when I had so long 
been used to being called Leftenant Long at home. 
Ton always call me Jonathan, you know, when we 
are alone together, Count, but I don't mind that, be- 
cause you and I are particular friends." 

"But do you think your countrymen really like 
these empty titles, or is it only an absurd custom, 
which has become sanctioned by time." 

*' Well, [ guess they like it Because this being a 
liberty country, where all are equal, and every one 
does pretty much as he pleases, if the having of titles 
was any way disagreeable, people would lay then 
aside of their own accord." 

*' But the veryvircumstance of your being free and 
equal, makes it absurd for you to insist on marks of 
distinction, which have no foundation in fact The 
train-band soldier may very properly call his captain 
by his title while on parade; but the moment he 
throws off his uniform — worn perhaps twice a year — 
he becomes a simple citizen, and should be styled ac* 
cordingly." 

" Not as you knows on. Count < Captoin once, cap- 
tain always,' is an old saying all along shore ; and you 
might sit there reasoning and arguing from now till 
to-morrow morning, and you would never convince 
me that a man was any the worse republican for hav- 
ing a handle to his name. My eyes ! Why, ain't 
there Gineral Washington, and Gineral Jacksco, and 



Gineml Layfayeite. Was there ever any belter re- 
publicans since creation than them f " 

" There !" interposed Myers, " you see, it is joal as 
I told you ; Mr Long is a fair representative of his 
country. He has (Ailed yon Count ten times, though 
he never knew you by the title till this hour, and he 
maintains, with true republican eonsistency, that titles 
of inequality are the very quinteecenee of iib^y and 
equality^ That is the American doctrine, exactly." 

" StilU" I peimsted, << I do not see that this will af- 
fect me, for there are but two or three penons in the 
city who know me at all, and they will not be so ab- 
surd as to vary their treatment of me for such an ac- 
cident as a title. I do not believe I shall be annoyed 
with visitors, after all." 

" Well," replied Myers, - we can settle the ques- 
tion in the old way. Tou remember we used to lay 
a wager ithenever a case of doubt occurred in Vienna. 
That is the custom here, too. When argument ftils, 
the Americans lay a wager, and the diKQssion is than 
waived till time has settled the point I will bet 
yon a thousand guineas that you will be called on by 
one hundred people that you do not know from Adam, 
between now and next Saturday night lliat will be 
five days." 

"Done!" 

** Done ! Take out your pencil now, and we will 
both make a memorandum. <That's right, Mr. Lon;, 
do you do the same." 

<*0b, yes," said Jonathan, *'it's always best to take 
every thing down in writing. It saves disputes." 

" Well, how have you got it written." 

" Why, I have got it minnitted down here in black 
and white, that you bet Count Braunscher that sll 
creation shall call upon him between now and Sttar- 
day night." 

" One hundred persons ! One hundred persons!" 

" Oh, well, it's all the same." 

** No, it is not all the same. You must keep the 
reckoning. You must take care of the cards that are 
left, and keep a list of the names of all who call." 
said I. 

" Very well, Count, I will attend to it" 

These arrangements being completed, supper was 
brought in, and after sitting and talking ever old 
scenes and old times very pleasantly for an hour, be 
took leave, and I retired to bed, little dreaming of the 
toil and trouble that was in store for me. 



LETTER IV. 

Thk next morning after my uneipected rencontre 
with Myers, I was preparing to take a gig ride, when 
Jonathan entered with a handful of cards, which bsd 
been left for Count Braunscher. " Jonathan," said I. 
" do you know ony of these people I" 

" I know about them. Count I hear their names 
mentioned, and their businesp, and so on." 

*' Well, who is this Augustus W. Scamp f" 
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''Oh, thftt'i young Mr. Bcanp* ton of the senior 
ptrbMr in tbo great firm of Scusp and Company. 
Tbay my he ia a graa& UowhmiI ; keeps raee honea, 
and n on." 

" A preckraa acqoaintanoe, truly, tor a man of my 
babiti. Wbat tke devil pot it into Am head to call 7" 

" Why, I inppoM.he thought yon, being a Connt, 
mi up to a thing or two. Perhapa he is leokiag 
ianntd to the ncaa and betting." 

<* Wall, we will endeavor to lake can of oar- 
salYSiL Bat who ia thia George W. Splash ?" 

" He is the junior partner of the firm of Dash, 
Splash, and Co. Qraal house. Do an immense busi- 
ficn. Worth I don't know bow many millions ?" 

•' We shall see. Well, wto is Cokiael Corpus f" 

*< He is a retired taikw who holds a oommission in 
the militia and givea excellent dinners." 

"Where do yoa learn about these people f" 

" In ibe bar room and reading room. While I am 
rmding the newspaper, I hear more characters overv 
haoled than would shingle a meetin' house. If there 
is any one you want to know about that I have not- 
heard mentioned, I can inquire of the bar-keeper, and 
learn in two minutes. The bar-keeper of this hotel 
knows every body that is in this city, or ever oomes 
to it" 

The csards were flung into a basket on the centre- 
table, and we went on our ride. On returning, I was 
presented with another heap of cards by the bar- 
keeper, all marked, "for Count Brannscher," and on 
looking into the book ibr entries, I ibund my title, 
newly UaiBoned there, with the addition, ** from Vien- 
na." I had scarcely got seated in my room, before a 
visitor waa announced, who introduced himself, and 
bared me till several othera came in, and thus I 
was detained till dinner. After dinner, till evening, 
the same thing waa kept up so that I could not get a 
chance to move out Myers, who was at the bottom 
of all this, kept out of my way till evening when he 
came wiih a long hypocriiical face, regretting the 
trouble and vexation I had incurred by his unlucky 
mtUike. 1 ielt satisfied that there was no mistake in 
the case, and that the expoti waa wholly unnecessary ; 
but this opinion I kept to myself. The fact was that 
he, judging by my retired and sensitive habits at Vi« 
enoa, euppoaed that I was a nervous roan, who could 
be thrown into an amusing state of ludicrous distress, 
and essayed to play off one of his practical jokes 
upon me. I resolved, therefore, to disappoint him, to 
ostein my new and unexpected honors with dignity 
■nd propriety. Fool that he was! He did not know 
that 1 was bom a prince in Israel ; that I had breathed 
the atmosphere of courts in every part of £urope and 
Asia, and that every item of ancient and modem 
etiquette waa completely at my finger enda. Indeed, 
I am never more at my ease than when thrown 
iote fiituationa in which it becomes necessary to assert 
■omewhat of that dignity which was my birth-right 
He had in truth surprised me, and was in a fair way 
to win his waiter. I was resolved to surprise him. 
He had not the least knowledge of my wealth or re- 
soaices, aoppoaing that the Utile trumpery estate of 
Brannscher, and my savings ficomihe gains of my pro- 



fession of surgeiy, roust constitute all my property, 
afterwards learnt that he had diligently spread i 
his numeioos aequaimanoe in the city, the report timt 
I was one of the wealthiest noUea in Europe ; (not te 
oat there ;) had oone here to tm;vel in a quiet way ; 
but waa so good-natured and popular in ny naaMii^ 
that any dtixan, with a decent coat es, might call 
upon me without giving oOence. Aa an AMUten no- 
ble is somewhat of a rarity here, his recommendatioii 
look with n vangeanoe. He had iMida up half hi* 
number the fini day. 

When he called, late in the evening, I had j«k 
succeeded in bowing out my iJi visitor. I lirtMw€ 
to his apology fiir occasioning me so mneh trouM* 
with great gravity, and then replied with an air •€ 
resignation, that the thing oould not be helped oows 
and since a noUe I must be, there reanined nottunf 
but to play out the character with propriety. 

*' I suppose that their calls must be returned," aaid 
I, " and for that pwrpoae I must have a carriage, oaaok-i 
man and footman. Some more servants will be ne- 
cessary, and laiger apartments than I oocopy heft*' 
Now as you have brought me into this unpleaaant 
situation, I must claim your aaiiatanoe in gotting out 
of it with credit" 

** I shall be very happy to afibrd it," replied Myen; 
elevating hia eyebrows considerably at the propoead 
extent of my operations. He undertook to procure n 
carriage, horses, and servants, and to obtain a laige 
suite of apartments in one of the moat ftshionable boaid- 
ing housee. The next thing was to arrange the matter 
of dreas according to my rank and wealth. I decided, 
after Myen had left me, to appear in a plain Mack 
suit, neat but fiMhionable, and aa I happened to hav« 
plenty of diamonds witii me, I resolved to make thea* 
the only mark of distinction. I therelbre selected n 
wateh, eye glass, snuff-box, rings, breast pin, Sbo., til 
thickly studded with large brilliants. I put Jonatfaan* 
also, into plain black, and gave him some valuaUar 
diamond ornaments for hia constant wear, raaolving l» 
limit his services ia future to those of private wten' 
tary ; which means, in the present case, you know, n 
companion who never has any writing to do Ibr km 
employer. In llirae days we were ready to vetMft 
calls, and accept invitations to dinner and evwinK 
parties. 

You may readily suppose that if these prinitm 
republicans called upon me in doaens upon the bara 
intimatKMi of my title, that they canm in eoorea whaa 
I displayed auch indubitable evidence of wealth nndl 
importance. Long before the week waa up^ Hftm 
had won his wager. All sorts of people came to atm 
me; merchants, lawyers, doctors, learned profesaoiBr 
authors, and militia generals. Then followed the din- 
ner and tea-parties, where we, that is Jonathan and 
myself, for we were inseperable, became regular liuoi. 
The gravity and nonchalance with whidi he played 
his part were inexpressibly amusing to me; and thn 
marked attention which he received as a maUer of 
ceune, and with the most perfect indifibrenoa, fioot 
people of great pretensions, would have turned thn 
head of almost any other individual under the aamn 
circumstances. I had given out that Jonathan, tboflgk 
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an American, had travelled with me; meaning to 
Haarlem, Hoboken, &c. The ladies, who were re- 
markably atteniiye to him, determined among them- 
■elvesi- in oonrideration of bis diamonds, and his noble 
connexion, and his good looks, lo set down his provin- 
cialisms in conversation and manners, as a joke, as- 
sumed ibr oddity ; a sort of masquerade dress, which 
his highness's private secretary thought proper to as- 



Jouathan took their measure with more accuracy. 
He examined all their pretensions with strict refer- 
ence to his ultimare standards of matronly and maid- 
enly worth, Mrs. Splire Jones and her daughter. Su 
far as the New York belles conformed with these, they 
were excellent and praiseworthy ; wbefi they fell short, 
neither youth, nor beauty, fior diamonds could save 
them from his secret, and sometimes his open con- 
demnation. 

Right merrily did we go through the round of dis- 
sipation. We ate dinners and suppers, we danced, 
■we rode, we sailed, we saw lions, we, I dare say, 
broke hearts, and we saw "good society." with 
the singular advantage of being the "observed of all 
ebservcFB." 

You will be curious to know what estimate I form- 
ed of the society into which I was thus thrown. I 
reply that I find much to be pleased with, and much to 
censure. The American fashionablee would be far more 
agreeable and respectable in the eyes of strangers if 
they had more nationality and more self respect — if 
they would exhibit less anxiety about the opinions* of 
foreigners respecting their country ; and less fondness 
for imitating foreigners in precisely those things which 
are least worthy of imitation. The American fashion- 
ables are ridiculous in their admiration for titles, and 
ibreign visitors of all sorts, and in their imitation of 
ibreign fashions and extravagance. They are always 
respectable when they act like republicans, which 
they are ; and always contemptible when they afiect 
aristocracy and exclusiveness, which they have no 
pretensions to, and which is contrary to the spirit of 
their institutions. 

We had many curious scenes. We were on a cer- 
tain evening at a large party given by the widow 
Spnnkey, a rich, dashing dowager, with two pretty 
daughters ; Miss Amelia Dorothea Spunkey, and Miss 
Judith Annette Spunkey. It may sound odd, but 
there can be no occasion for disguising the fact from 
you, that the elder of these young ladies, the adorable 
Amelia Dorothea, was making a dead set at me. Yon 
know I do not look a year older than thirty-five, 
though my age is nearly two thousand. Judith con- 
tented herself with a quiet little flirtation, at the ex- 
pense of my wortliy and sagacious secretary. 

Standing with Amelia near a sofa, on which Jona- 
than and his fair admirer were seated, and pretending 
to listen to some music in another part of the room, 
I overheard the following conversation. 

** Mr. Long," inquired the amiable Judith Annette, 
** are you fond of music ?" 

** Oh yes, marm, I like it very well when there is 

- any special call for it, as at trainings, huskSngs, quilt- 

iligs, danoea and weddings. But I can*t say I tike to 



take it in large doses as they do, evary evening, hersr 
in New York, withoat any marehing or dancing." 

*■ What kind of music are you most partial to, the 
Italian, or German, or the Tyrolean ?" 

*<0h, as for that matter, it is of little consequence. 
I had as lief it would be played by an Italian or Ger- 
man as any body else, if they will only play the right 
tunes." 

'*< Now, how odd you are! How droll! You al- 
ways carry it off with such a grave face, too, jost ai 
if you were not qoining me all the tima with your 
pretended igaorance." 

*' Well, that there does beat all natur. Pretended 
ignorance ! Just as if I had not plenty of real igne* 
rence, without pretending to any more." 

** Ob, you quiz ! Well, you never plead guilty to 
quizzing. You always carry it off well. Tell me, 
now, what are your favorite tunes I" 

" Why, for a training, Washington's March and the 
White Cockade; for a dance, Green Sleeves mi 
Hull's Victory, and for all occasions, except Sundays 
and funerals, the glorious old tone of Yankee Doodle." 
" You horrify me. Mercy I what an antediluvian 
taste ! That last abominable tune, of all others— the 
disgrace of our country." 

" Well, marm, tastes difiTer. But my grandfather, 
who was a captain in the revolutionary war, told me 
that there was no tune that put the life and coungs 
into his men like that. It was always played wheo 
great things were doing, hard fighting and quick ma- 
noDUvering; and always when our folks wanted to 
crow over the British after beating or ontgioerslllDg 
them. Now, when I hear it, I always remember 
Washington and Greene, and the other great men of 
that time, and think I see them charging the enemy, 
with the cannons roaring and the drums beating, and 
the smoke, and dust, and blood—" 

«*Why, I declare, you are quite enthusiastic' I 
never saw you so excited beforCb" - 

" Because you never said any thing against Yankee 
Doodle before." 

" Speaking of taste, pray tell me, Mr. Long, whit 
sort of a lady would be exactly to your taste for a 
wife 1" 

*' Oh, it will be a long time before I shall have oc- 
casion to ask myself that question. I have got no 
time now t6 go a eouriing, I am so busy. But when- 
ever I do marry, I mean to have one of the right aort, 
I tell ye." 
" I dare say. Pray describe her." 
«* Well, in the first place, she shall be clever and 
industrious." 

" That is, she shoU be attentive to her studie*— h« 
embroidery and drawing." 

« No, marm. What I mean is, she shall be alwayi 
at work about house-work, and darning and mending, 
or spinning and knitting, since weaving is out of fa- 
shion." 

« You astonish me. Is there any part of the wwU 
where ladies occupy themselves in this manner at the 
present day?" 

»*0h, now. it's you that are joking. You know 
very well that American ladies in the country are all 
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10 occupied, or ought to he, any how. I don't we 
much of it going on here in New York ; but I dare 
my you have something useful to do when jrou arn*t 
having company or going a visiting. It seems strange 
to me. though, that the ladies here never take no work 
with Ihem when they go oat a visiting. In Waterbo- 
rough they always take their sewing, or darning, or 
itraw-work, or such like, when they go out of an even- 
ing for a sociable party ; and when Mrs. Squire Jones 
wants to be powerful polite, she always asks my mo- 
ther to take her knitting work along with her, and 
oome and spend the whole day. That is what I call 
comfortable visiting. But here in New York, the la- 
dies take no work to their parties with them, and 
wmetimes I do piiy the poor souls when they happen 
to get left in a comer, with no airthly thing to do but 
to look round to see who among their rivals have holes 
in their stockings.'* 

"Ob, you are so satirical! But what do you re- 
^uife besides industry and cleverness in a hidy. You 
have said nothing of her appearance." 

'< That iM of no great consequence. She should be 
t good, wholesome-looking girl, and strong enough to 
do housework herself when the help is out More- 



over, she should look good-natured, and be so, too.** 

" Is that all. Do you require no accorapUshments, 
such as music, painting, foreign languages ?" 

*' I would like to have her sing, because that is so 
very convenient and handy for getting the children lo 
sleep, when they are cross. Painting is handy, too. My 
aunt Kezia painted all the rooms in the house herseli^ 
so that, as she had a ladder, ii only cost her the price 
of the white lead and the linseed oil. I think one 
language will be enough for my wife. I should hate 
to bo scolded in French or Latin ; but if f was going 
out into the new settled parts of the western country, 
I should like to have my wife speak a little Indian; 
she would raako audi a nice interpreter. Do you 
speak Indian. Miss Judy ?" 

This sudden turn in the conversation was made 
with such imperturbable coolness and such impene- 
trable ban hommiey that it completely disconcerted the 
fair Judith, who rose suddenly, and passed, followed 
by Jonathan, into an open balcony, so that I lost the 
rest of the colloquy. 

I have drawi^ out this letter to an immoderate 
length ; and must now bid you once more farewell 

Sal.\thiel. 
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No. 1 — JOHN KEMBLE'S RUFFLE. 

Otoce, in a bam, the strolling wardrobe's lift 
Had but one ruffle left for Hamlet's wrist. 
Necessity, 'which has no law, they say, 
Couldi with one ruffle, but one arm display. 
" What's to be done V the hero said, and sighed. 
'* ShiA hands each scene," a brother buskin cried ; 
'* Now in the pocket keep the left from sight. 
While o'er your breast you keep your ruffled right ; 
Now in your robe your naked right repose. 
While down your left the dingy cambric flows; 
Thus, tho' half-skilled, as well as half-array'd, 
You'll make one change that Garrick never made." 



No. II. — THE YOUNG SCHOLAR. 

A country schoolmaster, bight Jonas Bell, 
Once undertook of little souls, 
To fnmish np their jobber-knowla — 

Id other ivords he taught them how to spelL 
And well adapted to the tatk was Bell, 
Whose iioD-vitage meflsar*d half an ell» 
t2 



With huge proboscis, and eye-browi of soot, 

Arm'd at the jowl just like a boar — 

And when he gave an angry roar. 
The little school- boys stood as fishes mute. 

Poor Jonas, tho* a patient man as Job, 
(Yet still, like Job, was sometimes heard to growU 

Was by a scholar's adamantine nob, 
Beyond all patience gravel I'd to the souL 

I question whether Jonas in the fish 

Did ever diet on a bitterer dish. 
'Twas thus — a lady who supported Bell, 
Came unexpectedly to hear them spell ; 
The pupil fix'd on by (he pedagogue. 
Her son, a little round-faced, ruddy rogue. 

Who thus his letters on the table laid— 
M, I, L, K,and paused—" Well, sir, whafs thai?" 

'* I cannot tell," the boy all trembling said. 
" Not tell ! you little blintfand stupid brat ? 
Not tell ?" roared Jonas, in a violent rage. 
And quick prepar'd an angry war to wage— 
" Tell me this instant, or I'll flay thy hide — 
Come, sir V 

Dost thou this birchen weapon see 1 

What puts thy mother in her tea 7" p 
With lifted eyes the quaking rogue replied— 
"RUM, air!" 
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No. III. — THE HIBERNIAN TRAVELLER. 

An Irishman traTelling (tho' not for delight,) 
Arrived in a eity one cold winter's night, 
Found the landlord and servants in bed at the inn, 
While standing without he was drenched to the skin. 
He groped for the knocker, no knocker was found ; 
When turning his head accidentally round, 
He saw, as he thought, by the lamp's feeble ray. 
The object he searched for riglit over the way. 
The knocker he grasped, and so loud was the roar. 
It seemed like a sledge breaking open the door. 
The street far and wide was disturbed by the clang. 
And thieves, fire, or death, was foretold at each bang. 
The wife screamed aloud, and the husband appears 
At the window, his shoulders shrugged up to bis ears. 
** So, so, honest friend, pray what is the matter ? . 
<* That at this time of night you should make such a 

clatter V* 
'*Go to bed, go to bed," says Pat, " my dear honey, 
** I am not a robber, to ask for your money ; 
** I've borrowed your knocker before it is day, 
" To waken the landlord right over the way." 



No. IV — FINE BROWN STOUT. 

A brewer in a country town 

Had got a monstrous reputation ; 
No other beer But his went down. 

The hosts of the surrounding station 
Carv'd its great name upon their mugi, 

And painted it en every shutter ; 

And tho' some envious folks would Qtter 
Hints that its flavor came from drugs, 

Others maintain'd 'twas do such matte* ( 
But owing to his monstrous vat. 
At least as corpulent as that 

At Heidelberg — and some said fiitter. 

His foreman was a lusty Black, 

An honest fellow, 
But one who had an ugly knack 
Of tatting samples as he brewed. 

Till he was stupified and mellow. 
One day, in his top-heavy mood, 
Having to cross the vat aforesaid, 

(Just then wiih boiling beer sapplied,) 
O'ercome with giddiness and qualms, he 
Reeled, fell in, and nothing more said. 
But in his favorite liquor died, 
Like Clarence in his butt of Malmsey. 
In all direetioos round about 
The negro absentee was sought. 
But as DO hnman noddle tbought 
That our fiit Black was bow Brown Stout, 



They settled that the rogue had left 

The place for debt, or crime, or theft. 
Meanwhile the beer was, day by day, 
Bmwn into caski. and sent away. 

Until the lees flow'd thick and thicker; 
When lo! outitretch'd upon the ground, 
Once more their missing friend they found. 

As 4hey had often done, in liquor. 



* See," cried his moralizing maHer, 

** I always knew the fellow drank bard, 

* And prophesied some sad disaster. 

' His fate should other tipplers strike : 

< Poor Mungo! there he wallows like 

*' A toast at bottom of a lankaid !" 



Next mom a publioan, whose tap 

Had help'd to drain the vat so dry. 
Not having heard of tho mishap. 

Came to demand a fresh supply— . 
Protesting loudly that the last 
AU previous specimens surpass'd. 
Possessing a much richer gusto 
Than formerly it ever used lo, 
And begging as a special favor 
Some more of the exact same flavor. 



'« Zounds!" cried the brewer, ** that's a task 
'* More difficult to gnmt than ask. 
** Most gladly would I give the smack 

** Of the last beer to the ensuing, 
** But where am I to find a Black, 

" And boil him down at every brewing f" 



No. V — A COURT OF HONOR. 

» Yon tell me," said Terenoe,(whea oall'd la die Ur 
For fofcing an heiress to leave her papa), 
«I may challenge the jury in whole or in part; 
" Faiih, tho' greatly injured, J have not the heart 
" To fight for an insult invisibly small, 
*' For these honest souls have done nothing at aE" 
The trial proceeded — ^the proofs appeared olear. 
And folks for the verdict were all eye and ear; 
When instantly turning, the foreman jfurvmounced 
The pithy word guilly — at which Terence booDoedi 
A flush of astonishment came o'er his cheek, 
And for once in his life he felt treubled to speak. 
" Oh, murther !" he roared. ** An nngiacioui aainlt 
*< On a peace-making Christian who han't a fimlt; 
'< And thought others like hkn— but now they shaUiM 
« This mode of deciding things won't do for ne. 
** I beg, Mr. Justice, you'U put ia yonr ear, manj 
** I've triad Ifais aamajvy, and find it a bote, man. 
«* So, call in Iha pislQlii, / cteBovf As /ervnan ."' 
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1*11 no more— the heart is torn 

By viewi of woe we cannot heal; 
Ijong shall I see the#e thinfaforlern, 

And oft again their Krief« shall feel. 

As each apon the mind shall steal ; 
That wan proj«ctor's mystic style. 

That lumpish idiot leering by. 
That peevish idler's eeasaleas wile. 
And that poor maiden's half-form'd smile. 

While struggling for th« full-drawn sigh.— Crabbc. 



It WW neariy noon the next day belbre we were 
eotUed to complete our neeesaaiy arraDgemeotg. 
L— % Mr. Wilaon, the attorney, Mr. R— , a police 
xugiitrate ofaome distinction, and the reader's humble 
•ervBOt, stepped into a private carriage, while a police 
officer, well armed, sat with the driver. The magia- 
tnte had been interested in the details necessary for 
the procuration of the warrant, aod had invited him- 
Mlf to the development of the mystery. An hoar's 
tide brought us to the entrance of a green lane that 
woQDd its mazy length between hedges of prickly 
boUy aod withered hawthorn trees. After traversiog 
this laoe for nearly two miles, we turned again to the 
left, by L 'g direction, and entered a narrow pan 
betweea a high brick wall and a huge -bank, snr- 
iBMnted by a rvw of high and gloomy trees. The 
wall fonned the boondaiy of the monastery grounds, 
ud, at a certain place, where an ascent in the narrow 

wad favored the purpose, we were desired by L 

to Bioant the roof of the coach, and, by looking over 
Iha wall, to inspect the back front of the building. 
Maarive bars of iron were fastened across every win- 
dow of the honae ; in some places, the frames and 
|Ia» were entirely removed, and the gratings were 
fixed in the naked brick work ; or the apertures were 
fitted with thick boarding, excepting a small place at 
the top for the admission of the smallest possible quan- 
tity of light and air. The windows of a range of out- 
houses, which extended down one side of the exten- 
<ive yard, were also securely barred ; and a small 
•quare stone building stood in the middle of the gar- 
deo, which immediately adjoined the yard. Two 
■ides of this singular construction were visible from 
our coach top, yet neither door nor window were to 
he discerned. 

One of our party pointed out a pale and wild-look- 
ing face glaring at us from one of the grated windovro 
of the house. " Let us away," said L— , " we are 
observed ; and a fiirther gratification of our curiosity 
■wy prevent a successful issue to my scheme." 

" This looks more like a prison than a monastery or 
convent," said the magistrate. 

" I fear that we shall find it worse than either," re- 
plied L—.. 

In a few minutee the carriage stopped at the gate 
of the buUdiog, the front of which exhibited but few 
points for the attachment of msoicion. The windows 



were ahaded by blinds and curtains, but free from 
gratings or bars. The palings that enclosed a small 
fore court, were of massive oak, and being mounted 
on a dwarf wall, efiEectually prevented the intrusion 
of uninvited guests. The gates were securely closed^ 
but the handle of a small bell invited attention, and a 
lusty pull by the driver gave notice of our preeenoe. 

L , who had quitted the vehicle by the ofiT 

door, requested the magistrate to keep out of sight, 
and with his brother officer, retired behind the coach. 
Our course of proceeding had been well arranged i 
when the door of the house was opened, I pot my 
head from the carriage window, and requested to see 
the superior of the convent. The attendant, a short, 
ill>looking fellow in a fustian coat and gaiters, desired 
to know my business with him. " It is of great secrecy 
and importance," I replied ; " I cannot leave the car- 
riage, because I have somebody here that requirea 
my strictest attention. Give your master this card, 
and he wiU know exactly who I am, and what I re- 
quire." 

Our scheme succeeded. The fellow left his poat, 
and, unfastening the paling gale, advanced-lo the edge 
of the footpath, and put his hand in at the window of 

the carriage for my card. L and the officet 

glided from their concealment, and secured possesaion 
of the outer gate and the door of the house, belbre thn 
fellow had time to give the alarm. The driver, who 
had pretended to busy himself with the hones, imme- 
diately opened the carriage door ; and in a few se- 
conds, the whole of our party were mustered in the 
entrance hall. The man who had answered the bell, 
when he recovered his surprise, rushed to the door, 
and attempted to force his way to tho interior of the 
house. The police officer stopped him, and an angiy 
altercation ensued-— he placed his finger in his mouth, 

and gave a loud and lengthy whistle. L , 

who was busily engaged in searching for the fasten- 
ings of An iron screen, that crossed the width of the 
hall, observed the noise, and turning roimd to hia 
mate, aaid quietly, " If he's troublesome. Tommy, give 
him a* pair of glove*.** In two minutes, the fellow 
was sitting helpless on the ground, securely hand- 
cttflTed. Digitized by ^C 

<' Confound him," said L— -, '< he most have com& 
out through this grating ; there ia no other entrance to 
the halL and vat I CAnnnt disoovar th« doov-wav t aiuf 
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I am afraid that bii signal has made it wone, for I 
lieard the click of spring work directly after he gave 
hif whistle." 

" This grating is a common appendage to a convent 
er religious house/' said Mr. Wilson. " Perhaps we 
are giving ourselves unnecessary trouble — let us ring 
the bell again, and we may obtain admiaaion without 
the use of force." 

The officer and the magistrate exchanged a smile. 
The latter went to the mttn who had opened the door, 
and said, in a low lone of voice, " VVe must get inio 
the house, my man ; show us how we cafi pass ihi^i 
grating, and I will give you five guineas. If you re* 
fuse, 1 shall commit you to jail, whether your con- 
nexion with this establishment deserves it or no. I 
am a magistrate, and these, my ofilcers, are acting 
under my direction." 

The man spoke not; but, raising his manacled 
hands to his moutb, gave another whistle of peculiar 
■hrillnesB and modulation. 

The hall in which we were detained, was of great 
height and extent. Beyond the iron screen, a heavy 
partition of wood work cut off the lower end, and a 
door of heavy oak opened from the room thus formed 
into the body of tbe hall. An open, but grated win- 
dow, was immediately above the door, and extended 
almost from one end of the partition to the other. 
L , observing this, climbed up the iron screen 
with the agility of the cat, and had scarcely attained 
the top, ere we observed him level a pistol towards 
aome object in the enclosure, and exclaim, with a 
loud voice, ** Move one step, and I'll drive a couple 
6f bullets through your skull." 

"What do you require?" exclaimed a tremulous 
Toice from within. 

"Send your friend there, Joe Mills, to open the 
door of the grating. If you move hand or foot, I'll 
fiuW trigger, and your blood be upon your own head." 

L afterwards informed me, that upon climbing 
the screen, he discerned a gentleman in black in close 
eonsukation with a group of men. They were stand- 
ing at tile farther end of the enclosure against a win- 
dow, Uke light of which eiSkbled him to pick out the 
tiSl^crior, and to discern the physiognomy of his old 
aequainlance Joe. 

" Come, ciJrae, Joe, make haste," said L , " my 

fingers are cramped» and I may fire in mistake." 

The threat was- effectual in its operation. The 
man was afraid to move, and the door of the enclosure 
was opened by his direction. Joe walked trippingly 
across the hall, and, touching a spring in one of ibe 
iron rails, removed the fastenings from a portion i>f the 
screen, and admitted our party. 

"How do you do, Mr. Mills?" said L ■ ; "hg*^. 
are our friends at the Blue Lioo ? You must exc^^ 
me if I put you to a little inconvenience, but you ere 
80 volatile that we can't make sure of finding you 
when we want you, unless we take the requisite pre- 
eaution. Tommy, tackle him to his friend, and by 
way of greater security, fasten them to the grating — 
fcut don't waste the gloves, for we have several more 
U lit." 

" Gentlemea," said the man in black, advancing to 



the door of the enclosure, " what is the reeion of this 
violence 7 Why is the sanctity of this holy eslabliih- 
ment thus defiled ? Who are you, and what seek yoa 
here!" 

" 1 am a magistrate, sir, and these men are officen 
of justice armed with proper authority to search this 
house for the person of Mary Lobenstein, and we 
charge you with her unlawful detention. Give her 
to our care, and you may save yourself much tioable." 

" I know nothing of the person you mean, nor are 
we subject to the supervision of your laws. This 
house is devoted to religious purposes-^it is the abode 
of penitents who have abjured the world and all iu 
vanities. We are under the protection of the Legate 
of His Holiness the Pope, and the laws of England do 
not forbid our exuitence. Foreigners only dwell with- 
in these walls, and I cannot allow the interference of 
any party unauthonsed by the head of the church." 

" I shall not stop," said the magistrate, " to eKpose 
the errora of your statement ; I am furnished with 
sufficient power to demand a right of search in any 
house in the kingdom. Independent of ascertaining 
the safety of the individual with whose abduction yoa 
are charged, it is ray duty to inquire into the natare 
of an establishment assuming the right to capture the 
subjects of the king of this realm, and detain them in 
a place having all the appointments of a coooxyD 
prison, yet disowning the surveillance of the English 

laws. Mr. L , you will proceed in your search, 

and if any one attempts to oppose you, he most take 
the consequences." 

The countenance of the man in black betrayed the 
uneasiness he felt ; the attendants, six in number, who, 
with our friend Mills, had formed the council wboie 
deliberations were disturbed by the sight of I^— -"k 
pistol, were ranged beneath the window that looked 
into the yard, and waited the commands of the chief 
This man, whose name we afterwards ascertained wai 
Farrell, exchanged a look of cunning with his miniotu. 
and, with apparent resignation, replied, 

** Well, sir, it is useless for me to contend with tfas 
authority you possess ; Mr. Nares, throw open the yard 
door, and, do you and your men attend the gentlemen 
round the circuit of the cells." 

The person addressed, unbolted the fastenings of s 
huge door that opened into the yard, and bowed to 
our party as if waiting their precedence. Mr. Wilson 
being nearest the door, went first, and Nares, with a 
bend of his head, motioned two of his party to follow. 
As they passed him, he gave them a knowing wink, 
and said, " Take the gcnilemen to the stone houso 
first." The magistrate was about to pass into the 

yard, when L seized him by the collar of his coat. 

aitd violently pulling him back into the room, closed 
the door, and jerked the principal bolt into its socket- 

" Excuse my rudeness, sir, but you will soon per- 
ceive that it was necessary. Your plan, Mr. Narc«, 
is a very good plan, but will scarcely answer your 
purpose. We do not intend placing ourselvoi* at the 
mercy of your men in any of your stone houses, or 
cells with barred windows. You have the keys of the 
establishment at your girdle — go round with us you^ 
self, and let those five or six fellows remain here in- 
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•tead of dancing at our heeli. Come, come, air, we 
are not to be trifled with ; no hesitation, or I shall 
povess myself of your keys, and leave you securely 
affixed to your friend Mills." 

Nares grinned defiance, but made no reply; Farrell, 
whose pale face exhibited his dismay, took courage 
jjrom Ibe dogged bearing of his official, and stuttered 
oat, *' Mr. Nares, I desire that you will not give op 
yovr keys." The hint was sufficient. Nares and bis 
fellows, who were all furnished with bludgeons, raised 
'heir weapons in an attitude of attack, and a general 
fight was inevitable. The closing of iho yard door had 
cot off one of our friends, but it also excluded two of 
the enemy. Still the odds were fearfully against us, 
not only in point of numbers, which rated live to four, 
but our antagonists were all of them armed, while the 
magistrate and I were totally unprovided with the 
means of defence. 

Hostilities commenced by one of the men striking 
me a violent blow upon the fleshy part of the leA 
shoalder, that sent me staggering to the other side of 
the room. Two of the ruffians simultaneously faced 
the police officer, as if to attack him ; he received the 
Uow of the nearest, upon his mace or staff of office, 
and before the fellow had time to liA his guard, re- 
tamed him a smashing rap upon the fingers of his 
right hand, compelling him to drop his cudgel, and 
ran howling into the comer of the room. The officer 
then tamed his attention to the fellow who had as- 
saulted me, and who was flourishing his stick with the 
intent of repeating the blow — ^but receiving a severe 
emck across his shins from the officer's mace, he was 
ooable to keep his legs, and dropped upon the floor. 
I immediately wrested the bludgeon from his grasp, 
and left him hors de comibaL The officer, white assist- 
ing me, received a knock-down blow from the fellow 
who had hesitated joining in the first attack, but, cat- 
like, had been watching his opportunity for a pounce. 
I gave him in return a violent thump upon his haad, 
and drove his hat over his eyes— ithen, rushing in upon 
him, I pinioned his arms, and held him till the officer 
rose and assisted me to secure him. While placing 
the bandcuffii upon him, I was favored with a succes- 
sion of kicks from the gentleman with the crippled 
hand. 

L y having drawn a pistol from his pocket, ad- 
vanced to Nares and desired him to deliver up the 
keys; the ruffian answered him by striking a heavy 

blow on L 's ear that immediately produced blood. 

The officer, exhibiting the utmost self-possession under 
these irritating circumstances, did not fire the pistol 
at his adversary, but dashed the weapon into his face, 
and inflicted a painful wound. Nares was a man of 
bull-dog courage. lie seized the pistol, and struggled 
learfully for its possession. His gigantic frame and 
strength overpowered his antagonist ; the pistol was 
discharged in the scuffle, luckily without woonding 

anyone — and the ruffian, holding the conquered L 

upon the ground, was twisting his cravat for the pur 
pose of choking him, when, having^satisfactorily ar- 
nngcd oar men, we arrived to the rescue, ond pre- 
▼eoted the scoundrel from executing his villanous 
latention. Bat Nares, although defeated by numbei% 



evinced a determination to die game — it was with the 
almost difficulty that we were enabled to secure his 
arms, and while slipping the handcnffiover hiswrisis^ 
he continued to leave the marks of his teeth uponliie 
fingers of the policeman. 

While this furious mdie was going on, the magis- 
trate had been unceremoniously collared by the mas- 
ter of the house, and thrust forth into that part of the 
hall which adjoined the iron screen. But his worship 
did not reverence this ungentlemanly proceeding, and 
turned valiantly upon his assaUer. Both of them 
were unprovided with weapons, ond a furious bout of 
fisty-cuflji ensued, wherein his worship was considera- 
bly worsted. Mills and the porter, who had been 
fastened by the policeman to the railing of the screen, 
encouraged Farrell by their cheers. The magistrate 
was severely punished, and roared for help ; Farrell, 
dreading collision with the conquerors of his party, 
lefl his man, and started off, through the open door of 
the grating ; he ran down ihe lane with a speed that 
defied pursuit. The driver and the magistrate both 
endeavored to overtake him, but they soon lost sight 
of the nimble rogue, and returned discomforted to the 
house. 

During the scuffle, the two men, who, with Mr. 

Wilson, were shut out by the promptitude of L , 

clamored loudly at the door for re-admission. The 
attorney, as he aflerwards confessed, was much alarm- 
ed at the position in which he found himself — cut off 
from all commanication with his friends, and lefl at 
the mercy of two ill-looking scoundrels, in a strange 
place, and surrounded by a range of grated prisons, 
while a number of cadaverous, maniac looking faces 
glared at him from between the bars. 

Upon mastering our party, we were all more or leas 
wounded. The magistrate was outrageous in his de- 
nunciations of vengeance upon all the parties oon- 
cemed ; his discolored eye and torn apparel, besides 
the bruises about his person, had inflamed his tem- 
per, and he declared that it was his firm determina- 
tion to ofier a large reward for the apprehension of 

the chief rufRan, Farrell. L was mach hurt, 

and for some time appeared unable to stand alon^ — 
his ear bled profusely, and relieved his head, which 
had been seriously afibcted by Nares's attempt at 
strangulation. The other officer had received a se- 
vere thumping, and his bitten hand gave him much 
pain. My leA arm was almost useless, and many 
bloody marks exhibited the effects of the fellow's 
kicks upon my shins. Nevertheless, we had fought a 
good fight, and had achieved a perilous victory. 

The magistrate threw up the window sash, and ad- 
dressed the men in the yard from between the iron 
gratings. ** Harkee, you sirs, we havo thrashed your 
felbws, and havo them here in custody. If you at- 
tempt resistance, we shall serve you exactly in the 

ne maimer. But if either of you feel inclined to 
assist us in the discharge of our duty, and wiU freely 
answer every question, and render all the help in his 
power, you shall not only be forgiven fer any part you 
may have taken in scenes of past violence, short of 
murder, but shall be well rewarded into the bar- 
gain." 
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One of the men, and I must say that he wu the 
most ill-bokinj^ of the whole lorJmmcdialAly stepped 
forward, and olTered to turn " king's evidence," if the 
magistrate would swear to keep his promise. The 
other fellow growled his contempt of" the sneak what 
woald snitch/' and darted rapidly down the yard. 
As we never saw him again, it is supposed that he 
got into the garden, and found some means of escaping 
over the walla. 

The yard door was opened, and the lawyer and the 
informer were admitted. The latter personage told 
us that his wife was the matron of the establishment, 
and, with her sister, would be Jband up staics. The 
keys were taken from Nares, and we began oar 
search. Mr. Wilson desired the man to conduct us 
to Mary Lobenstein's room, but be pontively denied 
the knowledge of any such person. His wife, a 
coarse, pock-marked, snub-nosed woman, with a loud, 
masculine voice, also declared that no female answer- 
ing to that name, had ever, been within the house. 

L remarked that no credit was to be attached to 

their assertions, and ordered them to lead the way to 
the search. ' 

It would occupy too much space to describe mi- 
nutely the nature of the persons and events that we 
encountered in ot;r rounds. Suffice it to say, we soon 
discovered that the suspicions of the police officer and 
the magistrate barely reached the truth. Farreirs 
establishment had no onnexion with any religious 
house, nOr could we discover either monk, fi'iar, nnn, 



the refuse of the poor-bouse, and the assrlum, who wu 
condemned to a skiw, but certain death in the seciet 
cells of this horrible abode. 

It would fill' a volume to recount the history of the 
sufferers whom we released from their almost hope- 
lees imprisonroen^--a volume of crime, of aufirang. 
and of sorrow. 

Alter a painful and fruitlem search through all the 
yarious rooms, cells, and hiding placet of thatatqguUr 
bouse, we were compelled to acknowledge that the 
assertions of the under keeper and his w^ wero b«t 
too correct. Mary Lobenstein was not among the 
number of the detenuea at the Farm» nor could we dis- 
00 ver the slightest tnce of her. Still L dang to the 
hope that, in the eonfusion necesMrily attending eu 
first search, we had passed over some secret cell or 
dungeon in which the poor girl was tnunured. The 
square stone building in the centre of the garden af- 
forded some ground for this surmise — we were unable 
to open the small iron-banded door that was fixed in 
the side of this apparently solid structure. The under 
keeper declared that the key was always in the psi- 
session of Farroll, his principal ; and that no one ever 
entered the place but Nares and bis master. He wat 
not aware that any person was ever confined in it ; 
a spring of Hater bubbled up within the building, and 
he believed that Farrell used it as a wine cellar only. 
He had seen wine carried in and out of the place. 
Indeed, the whole appearance of the building oorro* 
borated the man's statement — there was -no window. 



or novice in any of the cells. But the name was a ai^hole, or aperture of any description, excepliog the 
good cloak for the villanoos nsages practised in the * "Aiali door before mentioned { and the coniracted size 
house, as it disarmed suspicion, and prevented the in- 1 of i^e P^Ace itself prevented the possibility of id con- 
terferenco of the police. The house, in reality, was a I mining a hiding bole for a human being, if a well or 



private mad-house, but subjeot to the foulest abuses ; 
wives who were tired of their husbands, and vice 
versa—- reprobate sons, wishing to ditpoie of fiitheia— 
or villains who wanted to remove their rivals, either 
in love or wealth, oonld secure safe lodgings for the 
obnoxious personages in FarreH's Farm, as it was 
termed by the knowing few. Farrell could always 
obtain a certificate of the lunacy of the person to be 
remoTed ; Nares had been bred to the pestle and the 
mortar; and as the act then stood, an apothecary's sig- 
nature was sufficient anihoriiy for immuring a . sus> 
pcctcd person. Tnciirables, of the worst description, 
were received by Farrell, and boarded at the lowest 
rate. He generally contracted for a sum down, guar- 
anteeing that their friends should never again be 
troubled by them— and, as the informer said, «He 
gave them little enough to eat, and if they did not 
die, it was'nt his fault." 

The house was also appropriated to other purposes 
of secrecy and crime. Ladies in a.delicate sitoaiion 
were accommodated with private rooms for their ac- 
couchement, and the children efibctually provided 
for. Fugitives from justice were sura of conceahaent, 
if they could obtain admission to the farm. In sfaorr, 
Farrell's doors, although desed to the worid end the 
eye of the law, were open to all who coold afimtl to 
pay, or be paid for— from the titled seducer and bis 



Ticiim. whose ruin was elected in the efegant aoste lice officen, who were to accompany th< 
of rooms frontkig the lane— to the outcast bedlaaile,] m hit nigte eqonm at the house, and 



spring occupied the area, as the keeper afiirmed. 

Resigning thin last hope of finding the poor girl, we 
gave our anistance to the magistrate in remoivig the 
prisoners, and placing the unfortunates whom we had 
released in temporary but appropriate abodes. In this 
service, the under keeper and his wife proved vtlus* 
ble auxiliaries, in pointing out the incurable lasd 
folks, and those who, in his opinion, had been uoiiuitlf 
detained. The prisoners were placed in oar carnage, 
and conveyed to London, under the superintendance 

of L bimselfj who promised to return during the 

evening with additional assistance. The poUceoaQ 
was despatched to Knfield for several carriage! sdJ 
postchaises. Some of the most desperate and ceofinoed 
maniacs were sent to the lunatic asylum, with tlie 
magistrate's order for their admittance, and two or 
three of the sick and sorrowing were removed to liie 
Middlesex hospital. 

I assisted the lawyer and the magistrate in taking 
the depositiooB of several of the sufi*erers who ajH^eor- 
ed sane enough to warrant the truth of their stories 
As night approached, 1 prepved for a departure, aod 
Mr. Wilson resolved to accompany me ; we receiveii 
the addresses of several persons firom various inmate* 
of the Farm, who requested us to let Iheir fsmilie^ 
know of the i^oe of their detention. As we 6to\« 
down the lane, we met I^— ^, aiui a posse of po- 
lice offioan, who were to accompany the msfistiaM 

hiv 
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in iho renoTal of the rest of the inmatei in the 
rooming. 

Daring the eTening, I called, with a heavy heart, 
upon Mn. Lobemiein, and communicated the melan- 
choly rerolt of our scheme. I related minutely the 
paiticulan of our transaction-^he listened qaieily 1o 
my story, and occasionally interrupted me, when de- 

leribing the aeal of the officer L , by invoking the 

bksriflgs of heaven upon his head. When she learnt 
the nnsaocsssful issue of our search, she remained si- 
IcDt lor a minute only — when, with a confidont tone, 
and a cheerful voice, she said-—" My daughter Mary 
is m that stone house. The workings of the fingers 
of Providence are too evident in -the wonderful train 
of drcamstances that led to the discovery of Farrell 
sad his infamoai inansion. My child is there, but 
yoa have not been able to penetrate the secret of her 
cell. 1 wili go with yoa in the morning, if you can 
•pan another day to assist a bereaved mother." 

I declared ray readiness to accompany her, but en- 
deavored to impress upon her mind the inutility of 
faitber search. She relied securely upon the faith of 
her divine impreaaion, as she termed it, and declared 

tliat God would never sufier so good a man as L 

to be disappointed in his wonderful exeriious; the 
keenneas of a mother's eye, the instinct of a mother's 
love would help him in the completion of his sacred 
traiL It was imposfiible to argao with her; and I 
agreed te he with her at an oarly hour. 

I slept but little during the night, for my bruised 
akios and battered shoulder pained me considerably, 
md the stnage excitement of the day's events mate- 
rially assisled to heighten both my corporeal and men- 
lil fever. When I arose in the morning, i felt so bad- 
lyi thai DoChing but the earnest and confident tone of 
tlM poor chUdleaa widow induoed me to undertake the 
umoyaaee of the trip^I could not bear to disappoint 
her. I Ibimd the carriage ready at the door— « couple 
of mechaBics, with sledge hammers, crow bars, and 
hige bunehea of skeleton keys, occupied the front seat, 
•od having placed myself beside Mis. Lobenstein upon 
the other seat, the hones trotted briskly along the 
Mieet. Daring our ride she informed me that a law- 
yer bad called upon her from Elisabeth Bishop, the 
disappointed spinster, who, it will be recollected, had 
lost her expected fortune by the intervention of the 
gentle Mary Lobenstein. The man stated that Miss 
Bishop had heard of the disappearance of the inheri- 
tor of her aunt's estate, and had desired him to give 
notice that if proof was not forthcoming of Miss Loben- 
•lein's eziateoce, she should take possession of the pro- 
perty, agreeably to the provision existing in the will. 
"I am sare," said the mother, *Mhat woman is at the 
bottom of this afiair'-^he has concerted the abduction 
of my daughter to obtain possession of the estate — but 
I trust in God that she will be disappointed in her foul 
design. A fearful whisper comes across my heart that 
those who would rob a mother of a child for gold, 
would not obtject to rob that child of her existence ; 
but my trust ia in the Most High, ^o tempera the 
wind to the shorn luob, and will iK>t consent to the 
spoliatian of the widow and the fatherless." 

The probahility ol the poor girl's niurder had been 



suggested by L at the termination of our unsuc- 
cessful search, and had occupied a serious portion of 
my thoughts during the wakefal moments of the past 
night. Expecting nothing from the mother's repetition 
of the search, I determined to consult L ■ upon the 
feasibility of offering rewards to the villains Mills and 
Nares for a revelation of the truth, and if we failed in 
eliciting any intelligence, to institute a rigorous ex- 
amination of the garden and the yanl, and discover, 
if possible, the remains of the murdered girl. 

The magistrate received Mrs. Lobenstein with ten- 
derness and respect, and sanctioned her desire to pene- 
trate into the mystery of the square stone house. L 
had nothing new to disclose, excepting that, in one of 
the rooms several articlos of female apparel had 
been discovered, and be suggested that Mrs. L. 
shoald inspect them, as, perhaps, something that 
belonged to her daughter might be among them. 
The mother remarked that her daughter leA home 
without a bonnet or a shawl, and it was scarcely like- 
ly that her body-clothes would be in the room : she, 
therefore, thought it useless to waste time in going up 
stairs, but requested the locksmith to accompany her 
to the stone house in the garden. It was impossible 
to help Bympathising with Mrs. Lobenstein in her 
anxiety; the magistrate deferred his return to London, 
where his presence was absolutely necessary to pre- 
side at (he examination of Messrs. Nares, Mills, and 
Co., and the warm-hearted L wiped the moisture 

from his eyes as he fi^lowed the mother across the 
yard, and heard her encourage the workmen to com- 
mence the necessary proceedings for the release of 
her darling child. The lock of the stone house was 
picked — the door was thrown wide open — and the 
maternal voice was heard in loud citation, but the dull 
echo of the stone room was the only reply— there was 
no living creature within the place. 

We found the inferior of the building to oorreapond 
with the description given by the under-keeper. The 
walls were hollowed into knnns, which were filled 
with wine bottles, packed in sawdust; a circular well, 
bricked up a little above the level of the floor, filled the 
centre of the room ; the water rose to within a foot of 
the ground — an old pulley and bucket, rotten from 
desuetude, clogged up one side of the doorway, and 
twa or three wine barrels filled up the remaining 
vacancy of space. It was impossible that a human 
being could be concealed in any part of the building. 

Mrs. Lobenstein sighed, and her countenance told 
of her dismay; but the flame of hope had warmed her 
heart into a heat that was not to be immediately 
cooled. '• Gentlemen," said she, " accompany me once 
more round the cells and secret places— let me be 
satisfied with my own eyes that a thorough search has 
been made, and it will remove my doubts that you 
have overlooked some obscure n(X>k wherein the 
wretches have concealed my little girl." The range 
of chambers was again traversed, but without success, 
and the widow was compelled to admit that every 
possible place had been looked into, end that a farther 
sojounf in the house was entirely useless. The old 
lady sat down upon the last stair of the second flight, 
and with a grievoiu eiqitesaion of ooiunteaance, looked 
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into oar several faces as we stood around her, as if 
she was yearching for that coosolation it was not in 
our power to bestow. Tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and nighty sol^s told of the anguish of her heart. I 
was endeavoring to rouse her to exertion, as the only 
neans of breaking ihe force of her grief, when mj^ 
attention was drawn to the loud yelping of a dog, a 
small cocker spaniel, that had accompanied us in the 
carriage from Mrs. Lobenstein^s house, and in prowling 
round the building, had been accidentally shut up in 
one of the rooms. ** Poor Dash !*' said the widow, " I 
roast not lose j'ou ; my dear Mary was fond of yon, 
and I ought to be careful of her favorite." I look the 
hint, and walking down the gallery, opened iho door 
of the room from whence the barking proceeded. It 
was the apartment that contained the articles of wear- 
ing apparel, which Mrs. L. had visited in her round, 
without discovering any token of her daughter. But 
the anhnars superior instinct enabled him to detect 
the presence of a pair of shoes that had graced the 
feet of the little Mary when she quitted her mother's 
housie, on the day of her abduction. Immediately the 
door was opened, the faithful creature gathered up the 
shoes in his mouth, and ran to his mistress, and drop- 
ped them at her feet, inviting her attention by a loud 
and sagacious bark. The old lady knew the shoes in 
a moment — " Yes. they are my girl's— I bought them 
myself for my darling — she has been here^has been 
murderedT— and the body of my child is now moulder- 
ing in the grave." A violent fit of hysterics ensued, 
and I consigned her to the care of the wife and sister 
of the under-keeper, who had not been allowed to 
leave the house. 

I deemed the finding of the shoes 1o be of sufficient 
importance to recall the magistrate, who was in the 
carriage at the door, and about to start for London. 
He immediately alighted, and inquired into the par- 
ticulars of the afiair. Directly it was proved that 

Mary Lobenstein had been in the house, L 

rushed up stairs, and dragged the keeper into the pre- 
sence of the magistrate, who sternly asked the man 
why he had deceived him in declaring that the girl 
had never been there. The fellow was evidently 
alarmed, and protested vehemently that he knew no 
female of the name of Lobenstein — and the only clue 
he could give to the mystery of the shoes was, that a 
young girl answering our description of Mary, had 
been brought into the house at night time about a 
fortnight ago, but she was represented as an insane 
prostitute, of the name of Hill, who had been annoy- 
ing some married gentlemen by riotous conduct at 
their houses — and it was said at first that sho was to 
remain at the Farm for life — but that sho had suddenly 
been removed by Narcs, but where, he could not say. 

L shook his head ominously when he heard this 

statement, and it was evident to us all that the 
mother's suspicions were right, and that a deed of 
blood had been recently perpetrated. The best means 
of ascertaining the place of burial was consulted on, 
and we adjourned to the garden to search for any 
appearance of freshly disturbed ground, or other evi- 
dence that might lead to a discovery of her remains. 
When we had crossed the yard, and were about en- 



tering the garden gate, L suggested the proprietor 

of fetching the little dog, whose excellent nosehaJ 
aflbfded the only clue we had been able toobtaiiL I 
went back for the animal, but he refused to leave hii 
mistress, and it was not without some danger of a 
bite, that I succeeded in catching him by the neck, 
and carrying him out of the room. I put him on his 
feet when we were past the garden gate, and endei- 
vored to excite him to sprightliness by ruaning along 
the walk, and whistling to him to follow, hot be 
sneaked after me- with a drooping tail and a bowed 
head, as if he felt his share of the general grief. 

We walked round the garden without discoTeriiig 
any signs that warranted farther search. We had 
traversed every path in tho garden, excepting a mr- 
row, transverse one, that led from the gate to a range 
of green and hothouses that lined the farthest wall. We 
were on the point of leaving the place, satiafied that 
it was not in our power to remove the veil of myBfery 
that shrouded the girl's disappearance, when the dog, 
who had strayed into the entrance of tho narrow path, 
gave extraordinary signs of liveliness and emotion— 
his tail wagged furiously — ^hia ean were thrown for- 
ward — and a short but earnest yaffle broke into i 
continuous bark as ho turned rapidly from one aide of 
the path to another, and finally ran down toward the 
green house with his nose bent to the ground. 
" He scents her," said L— ; " there is still a chance." 

Our party, consisting of the magistrate, L .and 

two other officers, the under-keeper, the locksmitii^ 
and myself, followed the dog down the narrow path 
into the centre of a piece of ground containing three 
or four cucumber beds, covered with slkiing glaa 
frames. Tho spaniel, al^er searching round the bed, 
jumped npon the centre frame, and howled piteowly. 
It was evident that he had lost the scent L — 
pointed out to our notice that the sliding IW was fia- 
tened to the frame by a large padlock— this ellr^o^ 
dinary security increased our suspicions — he aeixed a 
crow'bar from one of the smiths, and the lock wai 
soon removed. The top of the frame was polled op. 
and the dog jumped into tho tan that filled the bed, 
and commenced scratching with all his might L- — • 
thrust the bar into the yielding soil, and at the depth 
of a foot, the iron struck a solid substance. Thia inti- 
mation electrified us — we waited not for tool»-««Jr 
hands were dog into the bed, and the tan and black 
mould were dragged from the frame with an eager- 
ness that soon emptied it, and exhibited the boarding 
of a large trap door, divided into two parts, bat se- 
curely locked together. While the smiths essayed 
their skill upon tho lock, the magistrate stood bf w»* 
lifted hands and head uncovered— a tear was in the 
good man's eye — and he breathed short from tbeei- 
cess of his anxiety. Every one was visiWy excited. 
and the loud and cheerful bark of the dog was haiW 

as an omen of success. L *u impatience could oJJ 

brook delay. He seized the sledge hammer o( the 
smiths, and with a blow that might have knocked ijs 
the side of a hous^ demolished the lock and bolt, and 
the doors jumped apart in the recoil from the W««^- 
They were raised— a black and yawning vault was 
below— and a small flight of wooden steps, grccft »»i 
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Booldy, from the eflecii of tbe ewth'i dampnew, led 
to the gleomy depths of the caTeni. 
Hie little dog duhed bravely down the atairway, 

snd L , reqaeeiing in to ttand from between htm 

and the light, picked his way down the narrow* ilimy 
•tepi. One of tbe Bmithe followed, and the reat of os 
bong oar beads anxiously over the edge of the Tault's 
mpath, watching our friends as they receded in the 
diitant gloom. A pause ensued ; the dog was heard 
burking, and an indistinct muttering between L— 
and the smith ascended to the surface of the earth. 
I shoated to them, and was frightened at the reverbe- 
raijon of my voice. Our anxiety became painful in 
the extreme — tbe magistrate called to L , but ob- 
tained DO answer ; and we were on the point of de* 
icending in a body, when the o/iicer appeared at the 
foot of the stairs. *' We have found her," said he— 
we gave a. simultaneous shout. "But sho is dead,'* 
was the appalling finish of his speech, as lie emerged 
from the mouth of the vault. 

The smith, with the lifeless body of Mary Loben- 
stein swung over his shoulder, was assisted up the 
stairs. The corse of the little girl was placed on one 
of the garden settees, and, with heavy hearts and 
gloomy faces, we carried the melancholy burden into 
the house. The mother had not recovered from the 
ihock which the anticipation of her daughter's death 
had given to her feelings; she was lying senseless 
upon the bed where she had been plf|ced by the keep- 
er's wife. We laid the body of her daughter in an 
adjoining room, and directed tbe wo&an to perform 
the last sad duties to the senseless clay while we 
awaited the parent's restoration. The magistrate re- 
tomed to London ; the smiths were packing up their 
tools preparatory to departure, and I was musing in 
melancholy moocl over the events of the day, when 
the forbidding ihce of the keeper's wife peeped in at 
the halfK>pened door, and we were beckoned from the 
room. 

" Please your honor, I never seed a dead body look 
like that there corpse of the little girl up stairs. I've 
Ked a many corpses in my time, but there's something 
annataral aboat that there one, not like a dead body 
ought to be." 
** What do you mean!" 

" Why, though her feet and hands are cold, her jaw 
ain't dropped, and her eyes ain't open — and there's a 
iimbemess in her limbs that I don't like. I really be- 
lieve she's only awounded." 

L and I hurried up stairs, and the smiths, with 

their baskets of tools dangling at their backs, followed 
^ into the room. I anxiously searched fur any pulsa- 
tion at the heart and the wrists of poor Mary, whose 
appearance certainly corroborated the woman's sur- 
mise, but the total absence of all visible signs of life 
denied us the encouragement of the flattering hope. 
One of the smiths took from his basket a tool of bright, 
fine-tempered steel ; he held it for a Pb w seconds against 
Mary's half-closed mouth, and vpon withdrawing it, 
said, with a loud and energetic voice, ** She is alive ! 
her breath has damped the surface of the steel !" 

The man was right. Proper remedies were applied 
to the daughter and to her parent, and L had the 



gmtification of placing the lost Maiy within her no. 
tiler's ams. 

Mise Lobenstein's explanation afibrded hot little 
additional iofbrmatioB. When she was brought to the 
Farm by the villain Mills and his friend Billy the 
ostler, she was informed that it was to be the residence^ 
of her future life. She was subjeeted to the treat- 
ment of a maniac, her questions remained unanswer- 
ed, and her supplications for permission to send to her 
mother were answered with a sneer. About three 
nights ago, she was ordered from her room, her shoes 
were taken off that she might noiselessly traverse 
the passages, and sho iias removed to the secret cell 
in the garden; some biscuits and a jug of water 
were placed beside her, and she had reouiined in 
undisturbed solitude till the instinct of her favorite 
dog led to her discovery, shortly aAer she had fainted 
from exhaustion and terror. There is little doubt but 
that the ruffians were alarmed at the watchings and 

appearances of the indefatigable L , and withdrew 

their victim to the securest hiding-place. I had the 
curiosity, in company with some of the officers, to de- 
scend into the Secret Cell; it bad originally been dug 
out for the foundation of an intended house ; the walls 
and partitions were solidly built, but the bankruptcy 
of the projector prevented any farther progress. When 
Farrell and his gang took possession of the pkce, it 
was deemed easier to cover the rafters of the cellar 
with boards and earth, than to fill it up^in time, the 
existence of the hole became forgotten, save by those 
most interested in its concealment Farrell contrived 
the (node of entrance through the glass frame of the 
forcing bed, and when the adjacent green-houses were 
constructeilTan artificial flue or vent was introduced 
to the depths of the cell, and supplied it with a suffi- 
ciency of air. 

Mrs. Lobenstein refused to prosecute the spinster 
Bishop, the malignancy of whose Jemper preyed upon 
her own heart, and speedily consigned her unlamented 
to the grave. The true particulars of this strange 
affair were never given to the public', although I be- 
lieve that its occurrence mainly contributed to eflfect 
an alteration in the English laws respecting private 
mad houfes and other receptacles for lunatics. 

The magistracy of the county knew thal^hey were 
to blame in permitting the existence of such a den as 
Farrell's Farm, and exerted themselves to quash pro- 
ceedings against the fellows Mills and Nares, and their 
co-adjutors. A few months imprisonment was the 
only punishment awarded them, and that was in re- 
turn for the assault upon the head of the police ; but 
in Billy, the ostler, was recognizcl an old offender — 
various unpunished offences rose against him, and he 
was condemned to "seven penncrlh" aboard the 
hulks at Chatham. The greatest rogue escaped the 
arm of justice for a time ; but L— — has since assured 
rae he has every reason to believe that Farrell was, 
under a feigned name, executed in Somersetshire for 
horse stealing. 

The Farm was converted into a Poor House for 

some of the adjacent parishes ; L received his 

reward, and when I led England, our heroine Mary 
was the blooming mother of a numerous family. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF SHAKSPEARE 



BY ftlCHAKD HAKftlNGTON, PHILA. 



In a oountry where the vemaciilar of Shakipewe 
w tpokmi, and Ukely to oontiniM to be ipoken ** thro' 
a|<i yet unbom," a few wonli in reference to that 
me and gifted spirit—- who hm ipell-bound every heart 
and mind cajiable of lynipaihy, with the graphic delL 
neatiooi of nature and paMion, and the wild and won* 
derihl creationa of intellect— may not be found nnin- 
tereiting. 

William Shakapeare — ^unedacaled, unitationed, un* 
amiBted by any thing but the lightning-like rapidity 
of hii own perceptiona, and the plaitic power of his 
intellect, gave to the world ptk less than thirty-di 
dramas, every one of which is a wonder in itself, and 
would have been sufEcient in its isolated claim on our 
regard, to have placed him on the topmost pinnacle 
of literary iame. Such is the extraordinary power of 
tbiB poet, that we know not where to commence our 
admiration, nor whero to stop; the vemtility of his 
delineations is only equalled by their depth and beauty. 
Who, when he has closed the play of Hamlet, and left 
undetermined his speculations on the mental mjrstery 
of the princely hypochondriac, would expect to revel 
in the light, the life, the gallant gaiety of the laughter- 
loving Mercutio ? who, when heme along unheedingly 
by the bloody and boid ambition of Richard the Third, 
would expect, on closing lo foul a page, to meet on 
the luming of another v.ith a tun weight of jollity in 
the fat-wilted Falstaflf? or, after sighing over the mad- 
ness of the hot-brained Lear, and the sharp-tooth'd uo- 
kindness of his vulture daughters^ to meet with such 
bright examples of feminine purity, softness and devo- 
tion, as the love. lorn Viola, and the deserted Imogenef 
Tbeee instances may be multiplied to the end of the 
chapter — but I cannot close my observations on^tbe 
etartling versatility ol Shakspeare, without claiming 
the reader's admiration of that mind which could turn 
from the delicate tracery, the soft, delicious, raiabow- 
ooloring gf Juliet's spring-tide passion — who would 
have her boy-love no farther from her 



- Than a wanton's bird, 



Who lets it hop a little fiom her hand. 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again— 

of that mind, I say, who could turn from this, and with 
a pencil dipped in the blackest shadows which the 
hefl of human passions could supply— depicted the 
dark fury — who, while her babe was smiling at her 
breast, would 

** Have plucked her nipple from its boneless gums 
And dashed its brains out — ^had she so sworn." 

The great merit of Shakspeare is in the vast tide, 
or rether mountain torrent of original thought which 



he poured upon the world. It is yoat original thinken 
who are the benefacton of literature and the hmnaa 
race — mere learning is a secondary t i o ss wim njn oooh 
parison with this high frculty. Had Shakspeare bean 
over trammelled with second hand ihonghiB,he wvold 
never have given such powerful development lo hit 
own. Jonson is a proof of this : self-eatisfied, aplenelie, 
still honeat, rare Ben Jonson ; with an overweening 
reverence for the lore of antiquity and the dasmc eaot 
of otbera, he fettered his own genius; and, wiih the 
exception of Catiline, Sejanus, and Kitely, we have 
few natural delineations from his pen. His painting 
of passions became unpresentable allegories, and 
Jonson himself snapped and snarled at the anlettered 
multitude for their cold neglect of his extraordinary 
powers. Yet, herein he shared but the &te of hit 
cotemporariee— luminaries, certainly — but they hid 
the misfortune to twinkle in the same hemisphere 
with the all-glorious sun of Shakspeare'a mind, whose 
radiant, universal beams absorbed the light of lesser 
planets, and compel us to regard them only, in ths 
language of Byron, as the " flashing emanatioQs of a 
thing more glorious still"— how even, eloquent, and \ 
pure, is the polished Massinger ! how aoft. melodiooi 
and sensitive, the gentle Ford ! and yet how | 
and puerile when compared with him who 

" Was not for an age — but' fur all time.** 



Poet of Passion ! poet of Nature ! poet of Imngiaa- 
tion ! <' exhausting old worlds and creating new ;"— 
urging us forward with untired admiration of natnial 
delineations — appalling us with the supernntiira], and 
delighting and deluding us with the pretematnnW 
no passion, thought, or feeling has he left unbonofed 
or unsung ; and had na poot ever lived or writiea 
before him, Shakspeare would have supplied As ms- 
terial of thinking to generation npen genefMiaB of 
kindred spirits. Scott, the multitudinoos Sooit, whoa 
we may fairly regard as a prose Shakspesuv, ia here 
an evidence — he found the prototypes of ooe half ^^ 
his charecten in Shakspeare himself-— yet we firnelf 
accord him all honor and glory for the other haUl 

The pedantic — the retailen of other men'a thoagh*!. 
— the merely studious, who pore over the primeval 
sages, and viewing them through the mist of antiqnity^ 
enlarge even their colossal proportiona— indulge in 
sneers at Shakspeare for his wildnees, his irregalaittik 
his proud spunTings of the clippings, the divisiaaB aal 
subdivisions of classic uniformity. Chaam d aois gmA 
I With all humility, I prefer as a matter of 
I tion, the stupendous wilderness of mighty nature her« 
self to the flat insipidity of a Dutch garden. I 
Shakspeare in the light of this stopendona 
and look upon him with the deepest reveraiioe as the 
oracle of nature and her God. R. H. 
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A VISIT TO JERUSALEM 



BY AN AMEKICAN. 



A mmtn and bMUtiral moniiig on the thirteoath 
of Aia^tfi, ]63-> ffvnd ns at anchor off the aociant 
Jop|«, the oelahniled port of the heiy eity; here the 
■eroknii of Jodea obtained their rich eacfoei ftom 
the eoaeli ami idea of the Medilemnean, and Solo- 
nn leeeived lien Tyte the timber Ibr the Temple, 
thit fieat aanetnacy of the liTing God. Within this 
mnom bay, Noah erected the ark of gopher wood, 
aai e mbar k ed opon the roering deluge — that world 
«f mighly waten; and Jonah, when directed to the 
dty of NiDOTah, fleeing fn^m the prefence of the Lord, 
tooght ibr refuge in the harbor of Joppa, on beard a 
dup bound to Terthiib, on which voyage he was de- 
liverad to the whale. This city, considered one of the 
Bxnt ancient in the univerte, contaim a population of 
fifteen ihoomnd; a recent earthquake, we undentand, 
fam almoit entirely deetioyed it. Built op of narrow 
■tieeis, with dingy gray atone hovels, choked with 
filth, and swarming with vermin, it presented little, 
apart from its biblical recollections, to interest the tra- 
Tflier; but oar reflections, as pilgrims to Palestine, 
dwelt not upon the sculptured column or marble por- 
tico of the present day: our anxiety was to behold the 
ictnal scenes of an Almighty's glory, the harsh yet 
htllowed sites of a world's redemption. The city 
with its once splendid fortunes has also changed its 
name, and ia at present, by both Turk and Christian, 
•lylcd Jaffiu Within the bay, upon whoee plaeid 
waten oar pilgrim sails were furled, there also float- 
ed an Egyptian ship of the line and two frigates ; their 
sides and stem were richly carred and gilded, while 
the red colors, with the creocent of Mahomet, waved 
proudly in the breeie from their lofty peaks. 

Ai the flfteenth, the Turkish admiral, surrounded 
by his orieBtal suite, visited our vessel in all the pomp 
•nd pageantry of the luxurious east ; the starred ban- 
ner of a new world waved over a chieftain of the 
Koian, and the thunder of the —'a artillery rolled 
ftr over the hills and plaim of Palestine ; the national 
indiem aweUed in lofty sound along the holy sea, 
while the deniiena of Ameriea did honor to a lord of 

On the evening of the same day, the family of the 
commodore, with a large perty of die oflicers, including 
individuals of each grade, left the ship^ on a pilgrim* 
age ID the eternal city. After coneiderable difficulty, 
created in a great measuie through the imbecility of 
the American agent at Jafia, (an ignorant Frepchman, 
Bioce removed,) we at length were enabled to proceed, 
mounted on a motley oollectioa of Arabian steeds, 
Syrian poneys^ asses, mules, and camels. While the 
cavalcede ware arranging some necessary prelimina- 
ries, I paid a visit to the convent wherein the infected 
•od dying soldiers of the French army were personally 
attended by their victonous chie£ It was the only 



object vriihin the dark and wretched Jafia then worthy 
any notice. In the wide plain beyond the gate the 
wild flowen grow over the sad alaughte^heu8e of the 
Syrian troope-^Napdeon's summary pnnishmeiK Ibr a 
violated promise. We rode over this stem scene of a 
Bsilitary execniion, on whoee blood-stained sods the 
murderous cannon mowed down crowds of nnresiating 
victims, while the merciless bayonet completed the 
fell work of deatruetion. What hath the world won 
by this terrible and bloody butchery?— smother blot 
on the long dark catalogue of human guilt. Whilst 
gazing on this scene of wo, we were surrounded by a 
troop of natives, bearing in the midst a parly of danc- 
ing boys, whose violent contortions and dreadful antics 
kept lime with a shattered tambourine and a discord- 
ant drum ; the harsh gutturals and furious singing of 
these wild, half-naked harpies, a parcel of soiled red 
featbeie dangling from their elfiah locks, pictured be- 
fore us the demoniacal scenes of Tasso*s Furioso, an 
they yelled and chaunted over this once gloomy scene 
of death and despair. Wo left the gates of Jafia, ee- 
cortcd by a Turkish guard arrayed in all the glittering 
magnificence of Ottoman splendor; snow white gar- 
ments, loose and firee— >a profusion of turban binding 
their swarthy brows, and small golden crescents glim- 
mering on their breasts. These fierce moustached 
horsemen carried ^ ja?elin in the right hand, gem- 
adorned pistols at the saddle-bow, and a gun slung 
acrues the shoulders, with a silver-mounted scimitar 
pending fiMm an embroidered girdle. Their steeds 
were remarkably haudnome, and splendidly caparison- 
ed ; tails tracing the send, and manes waving in the 
wind. On the left of the road, as we wound along 
the plain, rode, at the head, and in command of our 
escort, and beatriding a large dun-colored Arabian, an 
Italian renegade, in the service of the Pachi — a man 
of " vast adventure,*' who hod fought with honor and 
renown amid the brilliant victoriea of the great Em- 
peror; he commanded a regiment at the battle of Be- 
resino, shouted for France at Waterloo, and was now 
leading across the wastes of £gypt a band of orientals, 
the magnificent warriors of the east ; he was appa- 
rently ibrty-five or fifty years of age, with pale war- 
worn features, short curled black hair, long beard, with 
jet mousuiche, and dark pensive eyes ; the whole coun- 
tenance, though decided, was tinged with melancholy. 
His arms consisted of splendidly ornamented pistols, 
and an eagle-headed sabre— dressed a la Turque, at 
the head of his glittering array, he exhibited the very 
beau ideal of eastern chivalry and romance ; and, as 
he rode on, restraining the wild and fiery steed whose 
prancing hoof end foaming bit required the careful 
spirit of a master te command, the dazzling images 
and splendid pageantry of the crusade were assembled 
before me, as on the very road we were then pursu- 
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iog, ODoe iwepc the aeighiog ilMdi and enihiunttic 
foUowen of CoBur d« Lion in all the gloiy of conqneit 
and religion, shouting for the sepulchre. 

Some few miles beyond the gates, we entered the vale 
of fittiaron, where those beautiful flowers of Solomon 
still bloom as of yore. ** 1 am the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the vallies." Proceeding on our route, 
the scenery became very monotonous and dreaiy, and 
the soil remarkably dry; but I was informed it pro- 
duced crops of cotton, figs, olives, and limes, and occa- 
sionally large harvests of eicellent grain. The day 
became exceedingly hot and sultry, and water could 
not be obtained to quench the intolerable thirst we 
all experienced ; not a human being passed us on our 
way, but, occasionally, afar ofl^ standing on an isolated 
rock, or clambering among the cliffi, some solitary 
half naked Arab, with crook in hand, and long-eared, 
wild, shaggy dog by his side, ux>uld be tending his 
goats. The scenery grew more and more desolate 
and lonely; the plain extending far away in the dis- 
tance, without an object to break the stale monotony, 
or relieve the tired sight; not a human habitation 
could be discovered, and the casual appearance of the 
Arabs soon disappeared altogether. The impressive 
dreariness, however, which apparently oppressed the 
whole cavalcade, was in a great measure soon dis- 
solved. Some Mahommedan horsemen prepared for 
one of those mock combats, which, at Constantinople, 
and in Persia, are conducted with so much splendor 
and eclat ; the furious charge and shout, the command- 
ing check and masterly retreat at the moment of ter- 
rible onset, were all enacted here with the usual grace 
and skill. The spacious plains were filled with the 
snow-robed chieflains; their tremendous yells rang 
through the air, while the sun, with meridian ray, 
iashed on their clattering arms, as hurling thedjerred, 
they rushed away with the speed of lightning. By 
some mischance in the shock of fight, a dtirk, furious- 
leoking fellow was thrown, ** dashed thundering to the 
earth," where he lay in his fanciful costume, the stem 
reality of Byron's beautiful image, " fallen Hassan lies, 
his unclosed eye yet lowering on his enemy." The 
turban torn from his shaven head, floated away with 
the breeze, exhibiting to the defiling gaze of the 
Christian dogs, the long raven lock cherished for the 
Houri's in Paradise ; while his face, discolored with 
rage and dust, his garments rent, and the wild steed 
plunging riderless over the plain, breathed forth the 
poetry of an Oriental discomfiture. 

As the sun declined toward the horizon, the cara- 
vttn, gradually closing, silently pursued the dreary 
road until about dusk, when a bye-path conducted us 
to the decayed and diogy town of Kamba, the an- 
cient Arimathca. We made our way through a 
crowd of admiring, half-naked Arabs, to the residence 
of a rich Armenian, who received us very kindly, and 
prepared a most excellent supper, served up in the 
eastern fashion. Cucumbcn stuffed, k la mode Ori- 
ental; assafbtida broils;] spiced ragouts; whilst an 
immense dish of Pilau, (rice and boiled fowl, sprinkled 
with lemon,) sent up a savory steam from the centre 
of this rich profusion of Asiatic taste. Our kind host 
made every endeavor to arrange a bed for us; but 



the very large number of guests rendered folile his 
anxious exertions to accommodate all, and my ooo- 
panion and myself, on our return from a short wilk 
through the Bysa, finding the berths preHwcapiod. 
were compelled to make a soldier's shift with blan- 
kets on the floor, where, independent of oar onoom. 
fortable position, we passed an indifierent night, (Ming 
repeatedly roused by the loud and moorafal howliof 
innumerable dogs collected in the long square iniiw- 
diately in front of the house; these animals recogniie 
no master, and stray in immense nnmbeis within tha 
walls and in the ootsktrts of all eastern dtiM; tluf 
are extremely voracious and cunning, and at aigkw&ll 
penetrate inu> the more populous r^onsinquotif 
prey, where their snappish barks and droKlfiil cm 
resound through the lonely streets in frightfel ooacttt 

At dawn of day, we hastened to our hones, lax- 
ious to recommence our journey ere the blszing md 
had fired the eool and grateful breeze of momios. 
When mounted, those who had not taken lime to 
snatch a hasty breakfast drank off a cup of Tarkiah 
coflfee, the very essence of the berry — and, bidding 
farewell to our kind host, we dashed awsy througii 
the crowd toward the gate. For a few boon, our 
journey was delightful, as we rode over the still and 
deserted plain, inhaling the fragrant airswafkedacRM 
the vale, blooming with flowers; but aboat tno 
o'clock, P. M., the breeze died away, and the m 
shone down with burning heat, apparently withering 
every living thing beneath the influence of itt lurid 
blaze. Scorched, and choked with dust, we plodded 
on tmtil a large grove of figs and olives by the roai 
side, stretching out their shady branches, welcomed 
the way-worn, weary pilgrim ; here, beneath the on- 
brageouB green of these Scripture trees, we retted oar 
tired limbs — from a neighboring pool we obtained 
cool and delicious water, and with tbe assistsnce of 
porter, cheese, crackers and cold beef, made o heartf 
luncheon. A delicious dessert, in a small sagiredfifi 
strewed the ground, while the lightest shake of a tree 
would bring down a fresh supply in copious ahosei* 
Again we mounted, and afler riding some foorteeo 
miles from our halting place, reached the barreo and 
desolate mountain which binds the plain or Talley / 
Sharon ; a scene of more complete sterility and naked- 
ness never presented itself to the eye of man— rock 
piled on rock, with occasionally a stinted afarob or 
willed olive, seeking life amid the crevices and ciaflf 
steeps. Up this broken and rugged scene we tmied 
our weary way for many a mile, and, gaining ike 
summit of a lofly ridge, a grand and noble prospect 
was before us— bounded by the blue waves of tk« 
Mediterranean Sea. 

While clambering up a narrow defile, we auddenlf 
came in contact with a detachment of Ibrahim Pa- 
cha's iirmy-— returning from Jerusalem. Tbe porty- 
consisting of horee and foot, were oondnetsd by a 
black chieftain superbly mounted ; the soldiers wort 
a red uniform, after the fashion of Europe; their tar 
gage and artillery (long brass eighteen pounders) *«»• 
lashed to the backs of camels; their standaida we^ 
furled 5 and file whole band, enveloped «» • <*^ "^ 
dust, moved sbwly down the heated and loeky toti' 
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loonding their bogles, and gazing with astonishment 
m the pale-iaced Christians. 

The sun had set ; long lines of golden crimson 
were flushing np the western sky ; we reached a loHy 
eminence, and eager excitement seemed to pervade 
Ihevan, when suddenly a cry of ''Jerusalem" rent 
the air. " Jeraaalem," cried the anxious centre of the 
cavalcade, mad the thronging rear pressed forward. 
The city of David was before us ; Jerusalem, rearing 
h^h its walls in the gloom of even — ^that city of mys- 
tery and crime, with all its recollections stood before 
Be. "Jerusalem / O Jerusalem ! thou that kiUest the 
prfjj^eiit and aionest thtm that are tent against thec^ 
lehM, your hmae it lefi unto you DESOLATE,"-^ 
ifid never was a promise more fearfully verifled. The 
red bannetof the heathen waves in triumph from the 
dark and age-marked walls ; Mahomet's children rear 
iheir Pagan towers within the once holy sanctuary of 
God ; and the chosen and beloved tribe of Israel, 
hesn-broken and discarded, are wanderers over the 
whole earth ; her moantains are desolate and barren^ — 
her vales, sterile and fruitless,— fountains and streams, 
ified up and withered. That awful denunciation yet 
Wfers o'er the land — ** cut off thine hair, O Jerusa- 
.eo, and caM it away, and take up a lamentation on 
ligh placM, lor the Lord hath rejected and forsaken 
be geoeratkm of his wrath ;*' *' for the house of Israel 
Kid the house of Jaeob have dealt very treacherously 
fsinst me, saith the Lord." Gathered on the brow 
< ihe hill, silently we gazed on that hallowed site of 
asn 8 redemption ; not a sound, not a murmur, es- 
aped the lips of the awe-struck cavalcade, as they 
ooksd OD this sad witness of a crucified Redeemer. 
^:ght darkened in the west ; the cavalcada proceeded ; 
te Turkish guard threw open the gates, and we en- 
ncd Jerusalem. Winding our way through narrow 
Beets flanked with lofty stone buildings, we proceeded 
» the Greek Convent, whose poor but obliging in- 
Mies received ns with hospitality. Our accommo- 
iuioos were not of the best ; the chambers, surround- 
V a naked court below, were small and poorly fur^ 
abed — Bwafining with fleas and exhaling a most 
sisime stench. Never in the whole course of my 
sitfence did I pass a more abominable night than 
MB. my fine one in Jerusalem. On the morrow my 
liy was one festering blister from the attacks of the 
Igovemable animals whose flying squadrons covered 
It helpless and wearied pilgrim. Morning at length 
■med on the suffering and jaded traveller ; refresh- 
% oocselves with a cup of coffee, and a short walk 
I the lemon gardens attached to the convent, we sal- 
Si oat to view the hallowed sites of scriptural 
le&to. Conducted by our guide through long and 
toow streets, we suddenly found ourselves, on turn- 
ig a comer, before the large and chequered square 
fahe'Cburcfa of the Holy Sepulchre. Wo paused to 
IM on the nobly sculptured yet defaced facade of 
li bailding, whose marble walls and lofty dome en< 
■■ed the nd testimonials and criminal record of the 
Ivsslian fiuth. Immediately opposite, the gray mina- 
g of a T^akiah uMi^ae rears high the crescent of 
ll^Doet above the turrets of the Christian -fane, 
iWT*i«>g and boasting over the helpless arm of the 
lyilised world. 



The church was erected by Helena, mother of Con- 
stantino, during her pilgrimage to the holy land, ia 
commemoration of her conversion to the Christian 
faith. It stands Entirely upon the hill of Calvary, 
embracing within its body the base and summit of the 
hill itself, the sepulchre of Christ, and the cave at the 
foot of the hill, in which the cross was discovered ia 
a dream to the empress. The keys of the church are 
guarded by the governor, and during the delay in 
procuring them, we had ample time, within the sha- 
dow of the building, to admire the chiselled columns of 
verde antique and purple porphyry with which the 
front is beautifully ornamented. Chasms in the moulded 
pillars, and bruised architraves and capitals, exhibited 
the stern passsge of lime, or the ruthless hand of de- 
structive man. The keys being at length produced, 
the large and heavy doors, studded with brass, were 
thrown open ; the incense and gloom of the interior 
broke upon us. I stood, an American, a wanderer 
from a iar country, within that building for whose pos- 
session the gallant crusader had wrested with the 
swarthy infidel, now, al then, the lord and master. 
The dying groans of a bleeding Saviour were ringing 
in my ears ; crowds of exasperated and taunting sol- 
diery were pictured on the mind ; the Scribe and the 
Pharisee were there; a thorned crown pierced His 
dripping brows, the scoff and the shout of the multi- 
tude rose above the vaulted dome. " Hail, king of the 
Jews," was insultingly echoing round ; the expiring 
sigh of the Son of God trembled on the palsied air — 
" Eli, Eli, lama Sabachtham ;" darkness covered the 
land, and the vale of the temple was rent in twaia 
from the top to the bottom. On the right stood that 
lofty and accursed rock, shattered in the midst. I se- 
parated myself from my companions, and, in company 
with a young Italian priest, ascended the mount of 
suffering and of hope. On the summit, a slab of mar* 
ble coraroemorotes the spot on which Christ was nailed 
to the cross, and a round hole in the fissure marked 
its erection. I was lost in the once terrible scene en- 
acted around me ; here trsmpled the fierce soldiers 
of Pilate — here arose the hootinp of the mob — over 
this c-old gray stone flowed the blood of the Son of 
God. On each side of the centre other boles are si- 
tuated, wherein the two thieves who suffered with 
Christ were crucified ; a lamp of gold glimmered 
faintly from an altar situated in the back ground, op- 
posite the place of death, lighting up the holy gloom 
which pervaded around. 

With a soul filled with sorrow and reverence, I 
went down that mount of infamy, yet of redemption. 
Descending far below. I stood in the cavern where, it 
is said, the tru4 cross was discovered. After making 
the tour of the church, I found myself before the se- 
pulchre of our Lord, the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 
the good man and the just The door, through which 
he conveyed the dead and anointed body of Christ, 
stood open and bade me enter ; the stone was rolled 
awoy, and the Angel of God, clothod in a raiment of 
light, had sought the blest bowers of heaven. I en- 
tered ; forty golden lamps shone, and shine eternally, 
over the marble sarcophagus, which contained the 
mangled body of oar Saviour; perfume and incense 
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ivere wafted throughout the sepulchre, While fresh 
roses and jasmine were strewed around. The holy 
father in attendance pronounced Itis benediction over 
me. 

I passed several hours within the walls of this so- 
lemn edifice, gazing on the scriptural paintings, and 
listening to the seraphic strains of an Italian organ. 
On leaving the church, rambling along through crowd* 
ed streets and lanes, I came at length to the Via ddo- 
roaa, along which Christ was carried a prisoner to 
Calvory. The spot is shown were Simon the Cyre- 
nian was taken and compelled to bear the cross, and 
were Christ, fainting three several times, sat down to 
rest I saw the window in the house of Pilate from 
whence the governor showed the Saviour to the people: 
" Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe ; and Pilatb said unto them, * Ecce 
homo* — Behold (he man ;" and they cried out, " Cru- 
ciQr him — crucify him.'* 

In the evening we mounted our horses, and, con- 
ducted by a[ guide, took our way without the city 
walls ; passing through the northern gate, whilst the 
Maeizins from the minarets, in clear and impressive 
»re bidding Mahomet*s children come to pray- 
'Mahoma, Alia! il Alia Mahoma Alia ackbar!" 
We descended the hill down a rugged path to the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, thvoogh which still flows, though 
shrunk and wasted, the brook of Cednm, upon whose 
ooce flowery banks flourished the garden of Getfasa- 
mane ; thousands of Jewish tombstones covered the 
hill side, and among the many broken fragments 
which strewed the ground, the sepulchres of Absalom, 
of Zachariah, and of Jehoshaphat, where conspicuous ; 
while to the leA of the bridge a flat stone marks the 
place where Stephen the martyr was stoned to death. 
Retracing our steps under the shade of some venera- 
ble olive trees, we stood in the garden of Gethaemane, 
beyond an old fence, a carved stone marks the site 
where Christ in his agony prayed to the father, that, 
" If it be posssible, let this cup pass from me ; never- 
theless, not as I will but as thou wilt." A little far- 
ther on is the place where be sweated great drops of 
blood, and beyond that, where he returned and found 
the disciples sleeping. 

Afler wandefiug about, and dwelling some time 
amid the interesting locations of our Redeemer's grace, 
we ascended the opposite hill, directly in front of the 
city. The mount of Olives, the vales and the plains 
of Judea rose, sunk, and extended far around me, one 
gloomy picture of barrenness and sterility ; the mighty 
curse of Jehovah hangs yet terribly over this once 
blooming land, redolent with nature's choicest bless- 
ings. On every side, in every direction, blasted ruin 
reigned supreme. "Hear, O Earth: behold, I will 
bring evil unto this people, because they have not 
barkened unto my word, but rejected it { therefore 
will I cause to ^;ease from the cities of Judea and 
from the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth, and 
the voice of gladness; the voice of the bride-groom 
and the voice of the bride; for the whole land shall 
be iemUMBr 

From beneath the shade of an olive tree, I stood 
calmly looking on Jerusalem ; the Mice magnificent 



city of the kings David and Solomon, with all i:i n- 
col lections, was before me; the winding brook of 
Cedron glides through the sepulchred banki ; the gir* 
den of Gelhsemane stands to the right within the 
valley, where the olive waves its branches over the 
place of betrayal ; there is the hill of Zioo, aod the 
scene of the Last Supper ; on Mount Moriab, where 
once existed that gorgeous temple of the Uving God, 
stands the mosque of Omar, wherein no Christian foot 
dare enter ; the standard of Mahomet, and the greeo 
banner of David are preserved within; the walk 
without are handsomely sculptured, and the apa- 
cious court tessalated with black and white marble; 
far in the distance the Dead Sea, still and lifelea, 
covered those guilty cities of Sodom and GomotFah; 
while the Jordan, through banks of sand, rolled od to- 
wards the stagnant waters of the lake. The moiuh 
tain, whence the kingdoms of the earth were tempt- 
ingly exhibited to the Son of God, rose its desolate and 
craggy head high among the clouds; whilst, beoeath, 
the distant plains of Jerieho, wild and uncaltiTated, 
stretched for away in the north. 

The son went down in gbry and gold, as the ahadei 
of evening settled on the siorile and stony fieUii 1 
cast another glance upon the oaoe chosenof God; the 
red banner of the heathen was yet waving ovat in 
loffy walls ; camels and asses, as in times of yors, with 
skins of water, were passing to and fro ; the SyiiiD 
soldier guarded the city ^tea, and the drums of the 
Paoha resounded from within. As I turned to de- 
scend, ray eye caught the river of John and the blue 
waters of the sea of Galilee. Descending, we slopped 
at the decayed monastery erected over the spot where 
our Saviour weepingly foretold the destruction of the 
temple, and the ruin o^ Jeru^em. 

On the next morning we rode to Bethlehem; wind- 
ing down the hill from the Jafl& gate, we paeeed the 
field of blood, the potter's field, and entered thegnai 
plain beyond the city. We paused at the pool of He- 
zekiah,«nd the tomb of Rachel, who was beried by 
the road side. We drew up on the fields where thoie 
celestial messengers, the angels of heaven, appeared 
by night to the ahephsrds, declaring the birth of a Re- 
deemer ; that blazing star which guided the wiwmeo 
of the east, once lighted the path we were putsnios. 
as, meek in spirit, we entered the gates of that citf 
wherein the lamb was born. " And he shall be gnat. 
and shall bo called the son of the Uighest ; aad ibe 
Lord God shall give unto him tiie throne of hu fiither 
David) and of his kingdom there shall be no end-" 

Beneath the floor of the great church erected by 
the devout Empress Helena, and supposed to befe 
been originally a stable within a cave, vras bom the 
Saviour of mankind. Conducted by the monks. vA 
holding lighted tapers, we descended, and stood vheft 
Jesus Christ was born. In the apartment, lampe ue 
kept constantly burning, and daily orisons aecend. 
The church was once very magnificent, but throagh 
Musselman cupidity, has been sadly abused. Fr^ 
the summit of the convent, we beheld the field were 
Abraham kept his flocki»->-it woa bore and drear. 1^ 
good monks received us kindly and bode welco^* 
with plenty of excellent cheer. 
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Od the twentieth, we bade farewell to the ooce proad 
cilyof Judea, the empire of Solomon, the once choeen 
of God. I stood upon the last hill to take one long, lin- 
gering look. With a sorrowing heart and chastened 
ipirit, J cried fiirewell to thatmoarnful, yet mysterioos 



city; a denouncing judgment hovers o'er its awful de- 
solation—but the glorious prophecy of hope nmg with 
trumpet echo on my ear. I turned, and dashing down 
through rock and bramble, joined the cavalcade ibr 
^*fl** Dkcakub. 



LINES 



BY HI8B CATHARINX H. WATKRHAN. 



I woiTLD not hare thee weep §ar me, 
For thou wert made for smiles ; 

I would not that a tear should dim 
Those bloe eyes' liquid isles. 

I would not on thy sunny Jirow 
See clouds of sorrow lower, 

Tho* it were like the passfaig shade. 
Of some soft April shower. 

I would not have diee breathe lor me 

One sigh of sad regret. 
And yet I would not teach thy heart 

Mine wholly to ibiget. 

That voice's music, soft and low, 
That luird my cares so long,— 

1 would not that a sound of grief 
Should mingle in its song. 

And yet, I would not have thee breathe 

Amid the wild and gay, 
With that soft, plaintive voice of thine. 

Our last sad parting lay. 



Sing the glad songs we used to love, 

' When life was like a dream, 
And one perpetual summer's bob. 
Gilded its smiliog stream. 

But now, when darkness hides my mm. 
And when my stream is chiii'd, 

Iliey rooek me with departed joyi 
To which my bosom thnll'd. 

A cloud hath iairn upon my path,— 

May it not shadow thine, 
Not e'en thy young life's sunny rays, 

Can serve to brighten mine. 

Yet dearest, I would have thee smile; 

For sad and bitter tears 
May dim the memory of glad hours, 

Traced thro' succeeding years. 

Then fiire thee well ! my lot is cast— 

Whether on land or sea 
It matters not— enough to know 

It is not cast with thee. 



WAR SONG 



^ss the ** Star Spangled Banner!" on high let it 

wave; 
^ Bhall lead us to conquest, or float o'er our grave ; 
ionnd let us rally, and scorning to fly, 
leet the rush of the foeman, and conquer or die! 

inmd the trumpet— the trumpet that bids us prepare 
«r the onset, where tyranny's dark minions are ; 
^Dgh her legions confront us in hostUe amy, 
od'i with us!— then onward*-we1! conquer to-day. 

^eath the keen sabre, and wield the bright lance, 
^ith vict'ry elated, our tyrants advaoce. 



Stand firm. Be undaunted. Already they 3rield ; 
They waver. Defeated they fly from the field ! 

Let the banner — the banner return to its reet. 
In sorrow to float o'er each warrior's hreaat. 
Who died to defend it from tyranny's claws, 
And pour'd out his life's blood in liberty's cause. 

Hereafter, when threatened by ibemen, let's attad 
United in feeling, in heart, and in hand, 
And the spirit that glow'd in ftie hearts of the dead, 
Bom bright in our own till the last drop m shad. 

R. fi. W. 
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IMPROVVISAf OJII, ^ 

WITH AN EXTEMPORANEOUS TRANSLATION OP PISTRUCCI'S LAST IMPROMPTU POEM. 

BY DOCTOR 80UTHET. 



TuE art of improvising, or reciting impromptu 
Terses upon any given ■ubject, is intiipately connected 
with the earliefltportion of the history of poetry in every 
. clime. Many of the Holy Lyrics, and the chant of 
the ancient Druids and the bardic rhymes of the Celts, 
were undoubtedly of impromptu production. The 
Homerides, or wandering Rhapsodists of the Greeks, 
the Troubadours of the middle ages, with their lays of 
love and chivalry, the Suabian Minnesingers, whose 
poetical contests are exhibited in the Manesse collec- 
tion and the northern Heldenbuck, or ** book of he- 
roes," the master-singeis of the thirteenth century, 
who celebrated the War of Wartbuig at the moun- 
tainous castle of that name — ^the Provencals of France 
and Spain, and their descendants the minstrels, whose 
venality brought disgrace upon the gentle craft — all, 
more or less, practised the art of extemporaneous pro- 
duction in verse. 

/ A vigorous, lively, and unrestrained imagination, 

■' y with a ready flow of words, are essential requisites in 

t'the fbrmation of an improvvisatore ; hence we find 

many specimens of extemporaneous poetry among 

/ barbarous tribes where fancy is unrestained, and the 

' language sonorous and figurative. Frequent instances 

have been observed among the aborigines of America; 

and the modem improvvisatori of Europe utter their 

rhapsodies in the rich tones of the genial south. 

The celebrated Petrarch, his rival Serafin d' Aquila, 
and a poet named Bernardo Acoolti, were distinguish- 
ed in this elegant accomplishment in the early portion 
of the Provencal range. Strange things are said of the 
wonderful powers of the latter personage; whose pro. 
ductions, when he recited them in the streets, congre- 
gated the whple population about him, to the material 
injury of the trade of the cities. Leo the Tenth en- 
couraged the professors of the gentle craft, and as- 
signed places at his own table to two of the most cele- 
brated, Andrea Marone and Querao, who also embo- 
died the more profitable avocation of court fool. 
Signor Quorno was allowed to drink wine from the 
pope's own glass, on condition that he invented two 
Latin verses upon any proposed subject for every 
glass of wine; and if the verses were considered of 
an inferior nature, the quality of the wine was to be 
reduced by the addition of a proportionate quantity of 
water. 

Cardinal Silvio Antoniano, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, was surnamed Poetino, on |ccount 
of his great talent in extemporaneous production. A 
pretty little incident is on record of the nature of his 
powers— he was exhibitio|r his wonderful faculty of 
improvisation, one evening, before some friends who 
were anembled in an arbor at the end of his garden, 



when a nightingale from a bush in the vicinity began 
to compete with him for the mastery of song. Ad(o- 
niano pursued his course till the wondrous melody of 
the bird compelled him to desist ; but after a few iqq- 
ments* pause, he add^iBssed the feathered songster in a 
strain of the purest poesy, and apostrophised the beau- 
ty of her song in venes so full of harmony and feeliog, 
that his audience melted into tean. 

In the papacy of Benedict the Thirteenth, the &ir 
hands of the Bavarian princess Violante placed a crown 
of laurel upon the brow of Perfetti, tbe improvvisatore 
of Sienna ; two volumes of his poetry were given to 
the public in the year 1748. This man sang hi 
verses, and appeared dreadfully fatigued after every 
poetic ebullition. Metastasio was addicted to impr» 
visation, particularly in the early part of his career, 
but was compelled to decline the practice, on account 
of his suflTerings from the attendant excitement. Ber- 
nardi, a Roman advocate; Zucco, a Veronese; a&i 
Lorenzi, his pupil, were somewhat celebrated for thei: 
impromptu pewcrs in the eighteenth century. 

Several ladies have graced the annals ef the gentle 
craft ; and, besides the names of the celebrated inc- 
provvisatrici Giovanna de Sanli, the nun Barbara, ani 
Cecilia Michblli — the Tuscan lady, Maddalena Fer- 
nandez, ** bought golden opinions from all sorts of 
people.'* The empress Catharine invited her to Pe- 
tersburg, but the invitation was declined; she was re- 
quested by Francis the First to honor the court oi 
Vienna with her presence — an honor that she accord- 
ed, and was received with every possible civility 
The Arcadian Academy chose her a member, aiii 
styled her Gorilla GUmpica,' and, in the yeir 
1776, she received from the Rotftan Senate (be 
name of nobile ciUadina, and was awarded the 
glory of a public crown. Theresa Bandettini, who 
called herself AmarQli Elruaca, was a distinguished 
improvvisatrice ; she was originally an actress, bn' 
scarcely distinguished herself above the common here 
one day she listened to the lucubration of an iropror 
visatore at Verona, and became so moved with the ge 
nius of the poet, that she broke for A in a strain u 
energetic praise, and achieved the glory of extenjv- 
rising a splendid poem. She delivered a wonderiu 
impromptu on the death of Marie Antionette, befur.^ 
the Prince Lambertini, at Bologna, and has since pv^ 
lished several poems, dt various excellence. 

The improvvisatori of modem times are neiuier 
numerous nor wonderful in their poweis, with ibp 
single exception of Pistraoci, of whom, more anoo. 
Several impromptu rhymera have earned distinguisb- 
ed names, but the speoimciis of their prt#octioB» 
which have been printed scarcely attain iDodiocrxtv< 
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Gianni, the [talian tailor, ▼iaited Paria ia the year 
1800, and waa greeted by Napoleon with the title of 
ia^omitalore imperUde, and the more welcome stipend 
of six thousand francs a year. His exhibitions in the 
private circles of Paris were highly spoken of. 

Tomato Sgricci, of Arezz>, produced an extempora' 
Deous tragedy, and the subject and the characters 
were furnished by the spectators. This look place at 
Florence, in 1816, bat in Paris he produced the im- 
promptu tragedy of Missolonghi, in 1626* He de- 
claimed, extempore, iho tragedy of Hector at Turin, 
aad a tragedy on the death of Mary Siuart, at Florence, 
in 1823. 

It is but lately thai the improvviiiatori have began 
to give public exhibiiions of their wonderful faculties. 
A German poet was the Hrst to extemporise for money 
in public places. Wolf, a professor of Altona, con* 
B^ed to exhibit himself in the year 1824, and in tho 
ioaowing year, Eugene de Pradel gave several public 
exhibitions of hie talents in France. 

Pistrucci, " the old man eloquent," is the most fa- 
noiiB of the impromptu poets of the modern school , 
and even now, in his old days, can excel in vigor and 
variety, the boosted productions of the ancient German 
or Provencal school. It is impossible to describe the 
wonderful fire of the Italian's verse, the versatility 
of his genius, or the play of his unbounded fancy. We 
have a letter before us, written some months ago, 
containing an account of his last annual concert in 
London. The writer, a friend now in England, describes 
the scene with graphic eflect, and we hasten to place 
the extract before our readers. 

*' Yesterday, 1 witnessed a carious and a wonderful 
scene. Jerrold look me to Pistrucci's concert. This 
man is a celebrated improvvisatore, and seems to keep 
t magazine of splendid original poetry within the re- 
eeptaclea of his mind. Several of the most popular 
vocal and instrumental performen of the day graced the 
orchestra upon this occasion ; bui^ in my eyes, the only 
beauty of the scene was the wonderful bene^ciare — 
the observed of all observers^— the cynosure of eyes 
and hearts — and well be deserves his popularity, for 
he ia truly an extraordinary man. 

" After an act of a concert that at any other time 
woold almost have turned my brain, from the soA 
variety of aweet sonnds that marked its progress, 
Pistrucei appeared upon the platform. He was well 
received by the audience, which comprised upwards 
of fifteen hundred persons of the first fashion. He re- 
quested, in the purest Italian, that some one present 
would give him a subject Ibr his muse. A gentleman 
named " Fieschi's Infernal Machins." A loud 
laagh ibilowed the announcement, for a more uncon- 
genial subject conld scarcely have been asaigned — but 
Pistracci went to work, and instantly produced a 
poem of eioeasive power and boldneas of expression. 
There was no hesitation in his manner, and his vigor- 
ous line* recaived additional force from the expreaaive 
manner of tfate poet, who really reemed lo glow with 
the fire of bit vene. Dr. Southey, the laiueate, tat 
en the warns bench with me ; and, aa Piatrucci roared 
oat hia linea, tho English poet translalfd thorn with 
the happieot attontioD to tho liteiml mum and tho poou- 



liarities of the stylo. I obtained a copy of the doublo 
improvisation, and have transmitted it for yoor peru- 
sal. 

" Pistrucci again mounted the orchestral stage, and 
askod for two or three subjects, promiaing to giveequal 
and satisfactory attention to all of them at the aamo 
time. Seven titles were handed up ; and the ancient 
poet, nothing daunted, selected seven gentlemen to act 
as amanuenses, and fired away at an astonishing rate. 
The fiubjecis were of the most singular variety, and 
this wonderful man ran from one scribe to the other, 
and gave out hiK impassioned stansas with a redun- 
dancy that shamed their alow progrfiae, and extracted 
an overwhcliiiiiig burst of delight from the admiring 
auditors. Tho seven subjects were "The Moon," 
•• The Kffects of Vanity upon the Mind," " The Birth 
of Venus," "The Fall of the Romon Empire," « Tho 
Beauties of Truth," "England," and "The Three 
Days of the Revolution." In contributing his ideas to 
ihe various scribes, he never once mistook the persona 
apportioned to the subject he was illustrating, but ran 
from one to the other, with a newly coined verse, full 
of pertinent wi^lora and experience, and peculiarly 
applicable to the nature of the matter he was poetising 
about. Southey could not restrain his rapture, and 
the audience testified their satisiaetion by long and 
loud applause. The seven poems, which were all 
finished within ten minutes of one another, were read 
from the stage, and- redounded to the credit of this 
most wonderful improvvisalore. 

**Pi8irucci has taken a strange stand in the follow- 
ing poem^a stand that caused him twice the difil- 
culty in the management of the style of the strain, 
and the delicacy of the execution. He is opposed to 
the tyranny of the people's king» and execrates him aa 
an honest bard won Id, but ho deprecates the assaaein 
and his motives in words of burning import. 

"The fiillowing is the poem in question. Toa 
must bear in mind that Pistrucci composed it in Italian 
as fast as he could talk, and that Southey*s translation 
was equally rapid — therefore do not criticise the prO" 
duction too Mverely." 

To TREAT of the argument prescribed, is 
Like steering between Scylla and Charybdis — 

Perplexity darkens my mind ! 
'Twixt a tyrant afld a cursed assassin 
Lies the choice now my bosom harassing — 

No issue auspicious I find. 

But lo! the clouds clear from my vision, 
And quickly I form my decision, 

My design instantaneous is plann*d— > 
To stern independence aspirant, 
I denounce the misrnlo of the tyrant, 

Tho muideroua oowtid I brand. 

Usurper! though onoe in thy palace 
Welcomed, 'gainst tfaoo 'tis no malice 

Awakes my ezterapofo song — 
While to spare thy Ibul foos, or to chaont thon^ 
Scarce beae emolb a free poet's anthem— 

T^ aing wore to Moction tho wrong* 
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But woe to the wretcb, would bring back 
The age of the fell Ravaillac — 

Or the deeds of that monster abhorr'd — 
Though 'twere hard, in thee, Lord of the Louvre, 
For the patriot eye to discovsr 

A Henry belov'd and adored I , 

No! ray veree may not shrine, as in amber, 
Kor my muse in her barpings remember, 

Fieschi, thy blood-bolster'd name — 
Thou the cause of the nebie and good. 
By thy deoMm-like madness and blood, 

Hast cmnson^d with horror and shame. 

Twaa well that the blow thou didst level, 
'Gainst a king — ^by the justice of evil 

On its guilty contriver reooil'd— > 
But tbiy guiltiness thus while avenging 
That infernal retributive engine 

Of a. veteran, France too, despoiled, 



j And yet hadst thou, miscreant, succeeded, 
Of such demons a thousand were needed 

To purge earth of kingly dominion — 
Better leave such result to the working 
Of a power, which in secret is lurking. 

True avenger of mankind— opinion 1 

Oh ! the cause is in steady progression. 
The cup of old Europe's oppression 

Will sopn be filled up to the brim ! 
Her sons soon spontaneous uprisen. 
Will burst from their bondage and prison. 

And raise to fair Freedom one hymn ! 

Though the bard may, alas ! never see it — 
Though the grave may first clasp him — so be il- 

His children shall hail the bright dawn. 
Lol that day now is rapidly nearing, 
O'er the nation's horiaon appearing-^ 

JLo ! their darkness of thraldom's withdrnwa. 



AW ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF 

THE DUCHESS OP ST. ALBANS, 



This remarkable lady, whose recent death has 
jtopped a long career of active benevolence, paid the 
penalty of her eicessive good fortune in suflering the 
Attacks of the envious and .malignant. Every d iegrace- 
fnl propensity and vicious indulgence has been im- 
puted to her not only by the meroenaiy and the in- 
terested who failed in their attacks upon her purse, 
but the members of her former profession have assail- 
ed her name with the ibulest obloquy, and branded 
ker fair fame with every mark that *' envy, hatred, 
nalice, and all uncharitableness" oould invent. Those 
who aire most intimate with the ttrcaim of theatric 
life, can best resolve the reason ; popularity pays a 
heavy tax, particularly upon the stage; the impotent 
and the ignorant impute their want of success to the 
extra luck of the talented professor; and instead of 
exerting themselves to soar beyond the confines of 
Iheir original mud, employ their utmost powen in 
daubing the public's favcrite with the filthiness of 
side-scene scandal and tavern slander. Bad the 
Duchess of St. Albans, when Miss Mellon, have been 
guilty of twice the number of positive improprieties 
which a numerous host of enemies have imputed to 
■ her, not a slanderous word would have been uttered 
against her name, had she continued in her original 
humble station ;— but the seeiet ef her Tillany was in 
the word *' success." She possessed talents and 
beanty ; the former hron^t her into notice with the 
public, and the latter secured her an elevated station 
in life — the harpies of the green room—'' for where 
is the place into which fool things sometinies intrude 
not r'-~the theattioal nvees who qvarrel and peck at 

ach other, but eoMentrate Iheir fcreea at the smell of 



carrion, pounced upon her name and fame, ''snd 
strived to damn her with their foul report." 

The Duchess of St. Albans has passed thnragh a 
series of gradations that seldom mark the eooise of 
human life. She was bom in the midst of penny 
and wretchedness, but died the possessor ef conntleBi 
thousands. Her father, it has been said, was a gee- 
tleman of the name of Mellon, in the service of the 
Honorable East India Company; but this report is in- 
correct — ^the facetious Jack Kinnear, an eccentric 
Irishman, who distinguished himself in Dublin at die 
time of the rebellion, and was compelled to flee to 
England to avoid the consequences of his latuity, faas 
the honor of our heroine's paternity. The disgrace 
attendant upon his treason, and the dissolute natnrs of 
his life, induced his wife to resume her maiden name, 
and the Utile Harriett was christened m Mellon at die 
place of her birth, in one of the email towns of I^a- 
cashire. Her father had taken up the profession of sn 
actor, and was spoken of with much delight by nisoy 
of the ancient denisens of Kendal, Carlisle, and Roch- 
dale ; the company was managed by a man nsned 
Bibby, and under his auspices the little Mellon loUsd 
upon the stage. At the age of five yeaia, she distitt' 
guished herself in the interesting amumptMO of rt^t 
infants, and was a plump, curly headed lump o^ 
beauty, as broad as she was long. 

The family of Mr. Roydes, or Rhodes, of Haliiax,iB 
Yorkshire, endeavored to remove her fiipm this odoco- 
genial sphere of action ; she profiled by their fri«iid- 
ship in acquiring a portion of that edecetiaB which 
aflerward distinguished her in life, hut riwftiy i** 
timied to the ABcin>>ioBS of Uie I 
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At diie age of eighteen, she was engaged by the 
iDBoagen of the theatrei royal «t Liverpool and Man- 
cheBter, for the fint range of characters in the line of 
gaotael comedy. Shortly aAer our heroine had ap> 
ptared upon the atage, her mother married a perran 
of the name of Entwiale, a leader of the band at a 
^vincial theatre-— but we have no account of the 
death of Jack Kinnear, nor did we ever find a person 
who pretended to know what became of him. Miss 
Mellon, while at Mandieater, attracted the attention 
of several rich and influential persons, and received 
iBore than one offer of marriage ; she was than a well- 
grown, plomp, raven-locked, black-eyed branette, with 
HOguIar vivacity of temper and sprightly powers of 
oonvemtion. She r^ected her mercantile swains, 
and fixed her aflectionB upon an actor of the name of 
C^t, to whom she waa actually betrothed, hot from 
M»e iuiex{dainad canse, the marriage never took 
llaoe. Grant waa a Scotchman, and well known in 
later yean abonl the minor thealreaof London; he 
WW an ng^y and unlucky man, bat ataady in hia con- 
daot, and weU-inlbmied. Ha lived for aeveial yean 
ki gnat djatreaa, but when hia former aweetheart 
kaid of hia panuiy, aha aant him a monthly allow- 
•aee of anflb^ient eitent to amooth the downhUl path 
of hia lifo. Grant's laat engagement waa at the Sor- 
ry Theatro, whan that establishment was managed by 
that gkMions compoood of talent and eocentrioity, £1- 
lislon. Grant waa aelected by that worthy to play 
King Henry in hia curiooa version of King Richard 
the Third. By the Dianagar*a direction, the ghoalu 
were not to appear in the uaoal orthodox manner, at 
a chaam in the hack drapery of the monarch*a tent, 
hot were to aiud the iront of the atage, by popping up 
their heads from the various traps and sliding panels 
that are acatlered aboot tho aoenic floor. Grant, who 
Imew that King Henry haa a long wait, aa it ia tech- 
nically termed, from the end of the first act to the mid- 
dle of the fifth, had removed hia Mack and kingly robes 
for his citizen's attire, and with a pipe of mild tobacco 
and a pint of porter, sat at tho back door of the theatre 
puffing sorrow away, and awaiting the prompter's call 
lo the scene of action. When he received it, his 
white wig was haatily pot on ; his ooat and vest re- 
moved ; and the black jacket of the unfortunate mo- 
narch donned, retaining the well-splashed white trow- 
■ars, because, having only to poke his bust above the 
level of the stage, there was ne neceaiity for any for- 
Iher change. Grant knew that all stage-carpenten 
have a propensity for porter ; he waa aware that while 
he was speaking the ghostly warning to the naughty 
tyrant, the carpenter employed to turn the windlass of 
the trap would demolish the remainder of his pint ; 
10, like a prodent and a canny Soot, he placed Ihe 
pewter veasel on the two-feet square that sustained his 
ghostly eorpus, and laid the ambrosial pipe lengthways 
across the top— the trap waa not to come within eight 
of the flodienee, therefore hia precaution could not in* 
tarfore with the aceoic affect — but the carpenter aaw 
kia motive, and in revenge, pretended to miaunder- 
aland hie inatmctionB, and rolled poor Grant cobbp 
pletely up till the top of the trap attained the 
level of the stage. ,The aadiiB^ biuit ista eon- 



vulsions of laughter — there was " the buried nsa* 
jesty" of England, the spirit of the murdered Heoiy, 
in a black jacket, and dirty white trowaers of a^ 
dem cut, gloriously splashed with London mod* 
A pewter pot and tobacco pipe alood by the side of hia 
dirty Wellingtons. The bothered actor looked co» 
fusedlyat his brother and sister ghosts, who weie 
peeping from their appropriate holes. To complete 
the joke, which, by the way, is strictly true, KUkloi^ 
who enacted the crookbacked tyrant, opened his eyea 
when he heard the shouts of the audience, and pw> 
ceiving the siioation of the actor, started from his 
couch, and ran furiously at Grant, brandishing hii 
dnwn sword. Grant knew that it waa uaeleaa le 
'* chafe the lion in hia mood," and, *' with hia pipe ia 
one hand and his pot in the other," aa the old aoi^ 
aaya, the royal ghoat vaniahed at the wing. Enthvi^ 
astie peals of approbation crowned his exit--the i» 
mainder ghosts were rm^ damn, Caleaby waa Virrkeo 
ed on, but the audience damored loudly for the aa* 
appearance of the dead monarch and his isar, aa4 
continued their nproar till the foil of the ourtain, 

Miaa Mellon joined Stanton'a oompany in 179^«Bfl 
while at StafCord, formed an intimacy with the fomi^ 
of the Hortooa, {not Wright, the banker, aa genenlly 
reported,) and, by their influence with Sheridan, whii 
waa really pleased with her performances, she sue- 
ceeded m forming an engagement at Drury lianeThe- 
atre.' Her appearance waa tolerably successful, bit 
she made no decided hit till the production of Tobin's 
Honeymoon, when she took the town by storm in Ihe 
character of Volante, which Mrs. Jordan had refused. 
Her charma attracted general attention, and finom one 
of the papera of the day we extract the following jca 
d'esprU: 

For an apple, old Adam, 'tis said, d — d himself 
But why should I Mm follies dwell on? 

When I own I am now auch an amorooa el^ 
I could do just aa much for a Mellon. 

About this time, Mr. Thomas Coutts, a celebrated 
London banker, became much attached to Misa Har- 
riett, and evinced his friendship fur her by presentii^ 
several valuable gills as tokens of admiration of her 
histrionic abilitiee. Mr. C.'s fother, a merchant ia 
Edinburgh, had married a daughter of Sir John Staar(» 
whose mother was a grand-daughter of Miss GriMl 
Cochrane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, the aon of 
the fint Earl of Dandonald. We have mentioned tho 
courae of this genealogy for the aake of Noticing aa 
unexampled instance of female heroism and filial affec- 
tion performed by Grizel Cochrane in behalf of her 
father, who was one of the principal performen ia 
Argyle's rebellion ogainat the tyranny and bigotry of 
Jamea the Second. The doom that enveloped Ihe 
houae of Campbell affected the safety of Sir John Coch- 
rane ; he wras taken prisoner afler a deadly atmgglab 
tried, and eondemned to die upon the acaffbld. The 
royal warrant for hia execution waa hourly expec t e d — 
the priaoner'a father, the Earl of Dundooald, h a rt a ead 
to Londeii» to exert hia influence in behalf of hia ■» 
fiirtonale aoo^bnt he had aoatoely left the good oily 
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T>r Berwick ere the authoritiea were apprised that the 
•next mail would briog the death warrant of Sir John, 
fiut that mail never reached itsdeetination — the rider 
was attacked upon the dreary moor of Tweedmouih, 
by a stripling in a coarse Jerkin and cloak, who graaped 
the mail bag and disappeared in the shades of the 
night. The prisoner was not led to execution. Four- 
teen days elapsed, and the cf&rls of his father were 
unsuccessful — a letter was received from the anxious 
parent with the painful intelligence that another war- 
rant was to be despatched by the ensuing mail. Pre- 
!3aralions were again made for the execution, uhen 
news reached the city that the mail carrier had again 
been robbed — not only of the mail, but of his horse, 
en which the ossailer mounted with the leathern bag, 
and fled rapidly away. Fourteen days must again 
elapse ere the warrant could be renewed — but juat 
-before the expiration of the time, the o]d Earl of 
Pundonald rushed into the arms of his son, and proved 
to be the bearer of his pardon, wrung from the king, 
by the interest of Father Petre,his confessor, who had 
stipulated to receive the sura of five thousand pounds 
as the price of his intercession. The mail robber was 
the prisoner's daughter, Grizel Cochrane, who, in dis- 
guise, had twice perilled her life in attempting the 
arduous achievement, but recerved her reward in the 
rescue of her beloved sire. 

Mr. Coutfs was a worthy, liberal, good-hearted, 
old man — profuse in Jiis charities, generous ' and 
liospitable in his household arrangements, but strict 
and exact in all business arrangements and money 
matters. A frieftd who had dined with hira, and gazed 
with admiration at his well spread board, had occasion 
to pay in the balance of an account at the bank on the 
ensuing morning— there wos an odd penny left. *' I 
shall not change silver to pay you the penny," said 
the gentleman. " [ must have it," replied the banker. 
"How is this? You gave me a dinner yesterday that 
must have cost you a hundred pounds; to day you in- 
• sjst upon receiving a penny at my personal inconve- 
nience." " It is by attending to the trifles of business 
riiat I am enabled to give the hundred pound dinners." 
Mr. Coutts was once sojourning at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, and fretjuented an obscure alehouse near the 
theatre, well known by the sign of the Shakspeare. 
: Kis morning's draught was a glass of ale, and he would 
daily spend some time over the perusal of the London 
papers. The landlord was a real Boniface, and pitying 
fhe supposed poverty of his customer, who was dressed 
in a well-worn suit of brown cloth, invited him to eat 
his Christmas dinner with the family; and, at table, in 
the overflow of his heart, proflTered the loan of a small 
sum to relieve the necessities of his guest. An expla- 
nation ensued— Mr. Coutts was at Bristol to superin- 
tend the afl&in of the bank there, which was deeply 
indebted to his Arm ; but he never forgot the hospitality 
of his landlord. He assisted him with his purse and 
. his recommendations ; and eventually established him 
. in one of the largest coach businesses ever attempted 
In England. 

Mr. Coutt*s first wife was named Susan Slarkey, and 

was at one time nursery maid inMr.Coutt's brother's fa- 

V xkily. Several children were the produce of this match. 



Sir F. Burdett married one of the daughters, and when 
he was sent to the Tower of London, Queen CharloUe 
signified to Mr. Coutts that she meant to withdraw ber 
account from his bank ; but as there was a heavy ba- 
lance, half a million of pounds sterling, she would give 
him three days to make up the accounts. Mr. Coutu 
informed her majesty in return that to withdraw socb 
a small amount as half a million from his hooie, r^ 
quired no notice at all. 

Mr. Coutts evinced his friendship to Misi Mellon 
by presenting her with several heavy dralts upon bis 
bank. This was sufficient to open the mouths of 
her sisters of the sock, who were beginning to hate 
her for her popularity with the public and to plan her 
downfall. But whatever was the nature of her coo- 
ncxion with the banker daring the lifetime of the fint 
Mrs. Coutts, nothing criminal could be proved, even 
by the jealous eyes that daily watched her residence, 
which was immediately in the vicinity of the theatre^ 
and under the control of her parent whose name wai 
aflixed to the door. There Mr. Coutts paid his room* 
ing visits, for the old man never courted concealiaeot; 
and his three married daughters, persons of title end 
respectability, visited their father's proteg^. Bat the 
bed-ridden and decrepid wife died ; and the banker 
made the actress his own by the laws of the chordi 
of England. 

Mr. Coutts and our heroine have been very deserv- 
edly blamed for the indecent haste of their wedding. 
It is^true that in this instance, there existed redeeming 
points ; the deceased had long been morally dead- 
confined, palsied and senseless, (o the bed of disease, 
and scarcely drew the breath of life— true, too, that 
the husband was an aged man, without an hour to 
spere^he was anxious also to preserve the rspatatioa 
of the woman he long had loved. But there is some- 
thing so outrageous to ell the better feelings of oor 
nature — so disgustingly opposite to all the proprieties 
of life in thus hastily blending tho funeral and taarriage 
ceremonies, that had the actress attempted to appear 
sgain upon the stage, the indignant audience wonhl 
have driven her from it with contempt and exeentioa 
For eight years, Mrs. Coutts enjoyed every posnble 
happiness with her old man, and filled the station of 
life to which she had been advanced with propriety 
and respect. Her charities were numerous in the 
extreme. Raymond, at one time stage manager of 
Drory Lane Theatre, became involved, and she sent 
him a thousand pounds for a benefit ticket Each of 
the Funds for the maintenance of decayed actors pB^ 
took largely of her liberality — Emery's widow receiv- 
ed fifty pounds a year, and the same annuity was paid 
to her former stage servant; who was also placed in a 
ready furnished bouse in the vicinity of London. Her 
friend Wewitzdr was allowed the sam of one hundred 
pounds per annum, till he justly forfeited any title to 
her esteem by a courae of dissipation and extra vaganos. 
Mrs. Coutts was married in January, 1615. Har 
husband died in 1833, aged 91. He lefl the whol^ of 
his immense fortune, amounting to several millions 
sterling, to his wife, recommending only certain an- 
nuities to her consideration, all of which were in- 
stantly fulfiUed. For Sve yean aha preMrved her 
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widowhood, dariqg which lime the wai courted by 
teveml of the fint rank and fiuhioo, who bad no ob- 
jection to ** fat, fair, and fifty/* gamiihed with half a 
dotto millione. The Duke of York had some idea of 
extricating himaelf from his pecuniary difficoltiet, but 
the banker** widow gave the scion of royalty a oheck 
that he dnly honored. 

In 1827. Lord Barford, who had barely attained bis 
majority and the Dukedom of St. Albans, led hia rich 
prise to the hymeneal altar, and bestowed the title of 
Dachess npon the cidevant actress. Her aristocratic 
eareer has been splendid and appropriate { her im- 
menM wealth has been distributed, not with the hand 
af lavish profligacy, bat with a princely generosity 
that will embalm her name in the hearts of thousands 
when her weak and puling aasailers shall have passed 
fipom the memories of the world. Her patronage was 
kindly bestowed upon the worthy and the poor; many 
t member of the histrionic corps owes heavy obliga- 
tioDs te the Duchess of St. Albans. Her influence 
ma exerted for the friendless and the distressed — 
several criminals have been rescued from the gal- 
lows foot by her intercession and unwearied exer* 
tion in their behalf. But the breath of calumny as- 
lailed her in the privacy of her domesticity; her 
faftbiis were maligned ; her charities ridiculed ; and, 



after various futile attempts at extortion, the revenge 
of the scum of the press settled into a general series of 
illiberal and unworthy remarits in the columns of the 
Sunday papers devoted to the propagation of inde- 
cency and sin. 

This excellent woman died on Sunday, the 6th of 
August last, in her sixty-seventh year. A general 
paralysis of nature was the cause of her death, which 
took place in the room where Mr. Coatta hod breathed 
his last Previous to her decease, she informed the 
Duke of her intention to leave the bulk of her fortune 
to the relatives of her former husband, from whom she 
had inherited it She also signified her wish that the 
Duke should marry her heiress, and preserve the title 
to the estates, but he declined making any reply. 
Nine millions of dollan wera bequeathed to Miss An- 
gela Burdett, the youngest daughter of Sir Francis ; 
one hundred thousand to his lady ; and a lite annuity, 
of fifty thousand dollars was assigned to the support of 
the widowed Duke. The Duchess did not approve of 
the conduct of the Beauclero family; and has inserted a 
clause in her will, that if any of its members shall re 
side with the Duke of St. Albans more than five days- 
at any one time, " his legacy shall pass out of hia 
hands as if he were dead." 
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Reader ! T am not going to indulge in a long dis- 
quiiition npon this living wonder of the world— I am 
not about to prose over the poetry of this glory of crea- 
tion — nor shall I stir up the etherialities of my fancy, 
and wing nny thoughts into the seventh heaven of in- 
Tention for the purpose of coining timilies for this in- 
comparable cataract, or attempt depicting th^s inde- 
•cribable scene. Yes! I agree with Fanny Kemble. 
Kiasara cannot be described — although various scrib- 
bling tonrists have attempted it— but, like gibbetted 
crows, they hang, in Urrorem, an awful warning to 
their tribe. 

Hieroclee mentions a pedant who wished to sell a 
house, and rarried a brick fibout with him as a speci- 
men of the building. There are many pedants of the 
present age who steal a pebble from Niagara, and 
think that they are exhibiting the wondrous whole. 

There ia more real poetry in the observation of the 
Indian, who endeavored to account for this gushing 
outlet of a worid of water by supposing that the Great 
Spirit in his wrath had cut the throat of the Lakei, 
than in the ebullitions o{ myriads of the small poeti- 
sers, who do the cataract in '^ sonnets and sounding 
rbymea." The homely phrase of the Yankee who 
gaied npcm Niagara for the first time, and merely said, 
" Wael, I swow, but that's a pretty eonsiderable spnrt 



of water," is not more ridiculous than the matter-of^ 
fact guide-book sort of narratives that some touriste 
give of their visits to the Falls. A young lady (bless 
her sweet eyes!) in a letter written during a tour 
round the Lakes, remarks—" I cannot and dare not 
attempt to describe my feelings as i gazed upon the 
vastness of the scene ! I never believed it possible 
for any created thing to imbue me with such a strong 
conviction of my utter nothingness as was impressed 
upon my soul when I stood at the river*s brink beneath 
the Table Rock— and yet Niagara is but a rpeck amidst 
creation's wonders — a touch from thejinger of God /" 
In the summer of 1836, 1 passed some time in the 
vicinity of the Falls, and rambled to the right or to 
the left, as my fancy dictated — free from the tram- 
mels of uncongenial companionship or the tyranny of 
a Niagara cicerone, with his hacknied phrases of de* 
light and stereotyped notions of iho sublime and beau- 
tiful. It is amusing to observe the nonchalance of 
these fellows when they apportion out the '* ways and 
means" of the scenery to a group of admiring cock- 
neys — BO much beauty to each scene— so much time to 
each beauty— so much description in so much time— 
and so much money for so much description ! " A 
Falls Guide," if business is brisk, gobbles up Goat 
liland in a quarter of an hour— Terrapin Bridge ic 
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lm«1y a mouthfiil — the Rapids are in&lantaneously 
paned — the Whirlpool tvnded through — and without 
watting any breath on the Cave of the Windc, gallops 
cfTer the Horse Shoe, and clears ilie Table Ruck at a 
bound. 

During one of my early morning rambles, I was 
OTertaken by a thunderstorm. 1 ran to the shelter of 
a tavern, upon the Canadian side, and was welcomed 
by a pretty little black eyed brunette, the only person 
Yirible during an hour*is sojourn. I peeped through 
Hie steamy glass of the windows, and saw the loam of 
Ae eeiamct and the mist of the storm mingling in the 
Mring gust The heavy rain pattered on the creamy 
■nrlaee of the deep and troubled pool ; and the me- 
luMholy sough of the wind added depth to the boom- 
ing sound of the waterfall ; while the loud thnnder- 
liiiist awoke the echoes of the trembling rocks, and 
tte ibrked lightning played amongst the (bliage of the 
tidl old trees. Bat the heaviness of the atmosphere 
imparted a sad and gloomy tinge to the scene ; the 
eold winds rattled the window frames; the room was 
damp and chilly ; and [ was glad to leave gazing upon 
Nature in her dullest aspect, and turn to the cheering 
lilaxe of a wood fire, and the sparkling smile of the 
young brunette. 

Several torn and dog-eared volumes of scrap-books, 
albums, and journals were scattered about the centre- 
table of the tavern parlor. I opened one of them, to 
beguile the weary hour — and the little girl, as she 
bunied to and fro, said — ** We have 'many books full 
of writing, sir — all the visiters come here during their 
stay, and neaily all of them write something in our 
albums ; we are famous for our poetry." 

** And truly,*' said I, " if a man has the spirit of poe- 
sy within him, the sight of the wonders of Niagara 
and the beauty of your bewitching smile ought to 
bring it out of him in some shape or other— and if he 
wishes any Bytonian excitement in the shope of gin 
and water, or Jonsonian virtue in the article of wine, 
yonr bar-room can supply the means. Having the 
time great sources of inspiration within reach, let us 
■ee what results have been produced." 

During my stay, I examined nearly a dozen albutns, 
and ibond not a dozen specimens of tolerable veise. 
flome of the pages were fiUed with low and scurrilous 
fcnarfci opon America by the Canadian tourists, to 
'which illiberal answers were generally appended. A 
nupid son of John Bull claimed the meril of the Falls 
lor England, because the Hone Slioe Cataract was 
nearer to the Canadian side ; to revenge this iUibe- 
vallty, a valiant Yankee, from Scarborough, in Maine, 
threatened, in direful pot-hooks, to lidt Great Britain 
out of the map of the world. I remarked that scarcely 
an observation had been made without tncnrring the 
&te of having a rude and frequently vulgar pendant 
in another hand writing. This coixluct must, of course, 
deter a delicate minded person from expressing his or 
her thoughts where there existed so positive a oertainty 
of ridicule and insult It was cnrions to observe that 
ihe vilest scrawls were sore to be signed by the 
writer*s name, wiih his place of address very con- 
apicuonsly blazoned; while the few worthy pieces 
were either without signature or modestly graced with 
the initials of the scribe. I 



The generality of the efRisions were corakally in- 
clined, but few succeeded in raising a smile, unlesB it 
was at the sheer nonsense of the thing. ** A Yankee^ 
Address to Niagara" must have been written by an 
escaped school-boy : 

Pray how long have you been raating 

At this infernal rate t 
I wonder if all your pouring 

CouM be cypher'd on a sttfo. 

Another down-easier paraded hia name io coiapiai* 
oos large text letters, and said, in a homely nuHDia 
of rhyme and reaaoo, *' I travelled fiom MasnohuKlb 
to see Niagara." 

I came here the Falls to view, 
^^ick are always old and dlwayM new ! 

A neat crow-quill hand writing, bearing the sitDi* 
tore of a lady from New York, contained the Ibllow- 
ing piece of extraneous foolery. I am sure that die 
must blush whenever she recollects the silly act: 

I saw the finm come tumbling down. 
And spoil my ribands and my gown. 
Nor heeded it, because I felt 
That all around me here there dwelt 
A seven horse power of Mi^esty— 
And, overcome, I cried, ** Oh, my \". 

But, perhaps, the most laughable of the selectiooi 
that I deemed worthy transcription is a piece of seri- 
ous intent, written in an upright stifl* school-master 
sort of hand, and signed in full, with name and ad- 
dress. It is much too labored to be extemporaneooa 

Sublime the scene ! the neverceasing roar! 
The solid upright rocks that wall the shore, 
And the vast liquid lakes that dash and poor! 
On Europe's land the like was never tbund^ 
A cataract that shakes the solid giooAd— 
So high ! so wide ! ao nmny ymii wrmuti ! 

Contrut the giandeor and dignity of Ihe above UtMi 
with the trifling nature of the following : 

Oh, if I were a little fish. 

And had a little fin. 
To keep my little, ae)fafloat» 

I swear I would jump lit 
And having seen the mighty ialb. 

And heard the mighty roar, 
Myself would be a mighty fish 

Henceforth for evermore ! 

Willis Gaylord Clark, as if to shame the beggailf 
productions of the scribbling tourists, has improviMi 
eight lines of perfect beauty. They constitute a gem 
that is no disgrace to the coronal encircling the bioffi 
of this genuine son of Apollo. Let us hope that the 
drudgery connected with the direction of adaityptp^ 
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will not prohibit the cultivation of hia (tne vein of 
foetff—he cannot be apared from hk pedestal in the 
gardens of the bi-forked hill. The lines are as fol- 
low: 

Hera speaks the voice of God ! let man be dumb, 
Nor with his vain aspirings, hither oome ; 
That voice impels these hoUow-sounding fleodsi 
And with its pressure shakes the distant woods ; 
These groaning rooks th' Almighty's lingers piled— 
For ages here his painted bow has smiled ; 
Mocking the changes and the chance of tim»— 
Etsmai— be«itiful--Berene-*sabluM I 

One of the albums was devoted to the registry of 
the names of the adventurous few who brave the pe- 
rili of Termination Rock, and earn certificates of ha- 
ving been under the great sheet A genlleBsan boasts 
00 one of ihe pages that he performed the dangerous 
ind useless feat of carrying a deer-hound in his arms 
to the extremity of the standing place twneath the 
groat Fall — a wag has written a commentary on this 
My by asserting that " there was a pretty pair of 
paps." Another scribbler describes his opinions ad- 
jectively thus — " Aquatic, Beatic, Cataratie, Hydros- 
titic, Pneumatic, and Rheomatia" Another gives a 
rule of oondoct for the visiters : 

Tes, traveller, go under, « 

And midst the wild thunder, * 

The spray and the dashing, 
The etonee, and the splashing, 

Tom not to one side, 

But cling to the guide, 

He is safe, though he's black. 

Pay when you get back 

A soothemer has perpetrated a series of very bad 
pvns in the fbllowii^ lines: 

Fve drank at least six strong gin slings, 

In hopes to give my ftncy wings ; 

I've beat ray brains for near an hoar. 

Bat cannot leel poetic power. 

With pencil pois'd, and asses' skin, 

Tve walked without — I've sat wiihin-— 

Trying to fix up something fit 

To put ny name to when 'tis writ 

Here, bring more gin ! I'll raise the steam ! 

I think I have a transient gleam. 

I csawled, undreas'd, beneath the sheet. 

But frtghten'd at the desperate feat, 

I sncak'd back rapidly again— 

The sheet gave me a counter-pain. 

I iear'd, too, lest my giddy head 

Should throw me in the river's bed ; 

And none would boleter my wife's piUow, 

If I was laid beneath the bilk>w. 

I dona'd my clothes, my money paid, 

And nothing by ray motion made. 

For a cockney friend observed, " I'll bet 

Your asses' skin vas made veO^wt." 



The Allowing was written by a Philadelphian, who 
most have felt particularly inspired by the mflyesty of 
his subject : 

Niagara! Niagarfi! 

I swear you are a stsggerer! 

I don't wish to be a bragger, or 

A consequential swaggerer^ 

Yet slill I vow, Niagara, 

Your Falls are quite a staggerer. 

Thus much ibr the poetry of Niagara. I have gi fan 
the choicest productions of countless visiters to this 
'unequalled scene ; 1 have honestly selected the moil 
favorable specimens of the eflbcis of the inspiratmt 
derived from contemplating the beauties of nature ia 
her grandest mood. 

The subjoined piece of beautiful poetry was cofM 
oA a subsequent ooceeion, and graces the pages of thi9 
American Literary Sauvenir for the ensuing year : 



Great Spirit of the Water ! I have < 

From forth my own indomitable home, 

Far o'er the bosom of the eternal sea. 

To breathe ray hAart's deep homage unto thee. 

And gaxe on glories that might wake to pray'r 

All but the hopeless victim of despair. 

Flood of the forest ! fearfully sublime ! 
Restless, resistless as the flood of time! 
There is no type of thee — thou art alone, 
In sleepless glory, rushing on and en. 

Flood of the ibrest ! thou hast been to me 
A dream, and thou art still a mystery! 
Would 1 had seen thee yeara and yean ngMe^ 
While thou wert still unworshipp'd and unknown ^ 
And thy fierce torrent, as it rush'd along. 
Thro' the wild desert poor'd its booming mmgt 
Unheard by all save him of lordly mood. 
The bionx'd and free-bom native pf the wood. 
How would my heart have quiver'd to its 0QM» 
To know its God, but half reveal'd before! 
In other tines, when I was wont to roam 
Around the mist-robed mountain peaki of hooM, 
My fancy wander'd to this western dime. 
Where all the haunts of nature are sublime. 
And thou wert on my dream, so dread u things 
I trembled at my own imagining: 
But 1 have come from far to gaaw upon 
Thy mighty waters, and my dream ie gone I 

Flood of the forest! I have been with tfae«» 
But still thou art a mystery to me! 
Years will roU on, as they have roU'd, and tiiott 
Wilt speek in thunder as thou speakest now; 
And when the name, that I inscribe to>day 
Upon thine altar, shall have pam'd away 
From all remembrance, and the lay I sing 
Shall kmg have been but a forgotten thing. 
Thou wilt be sung, and other Ibnds than minft 
May wreathe a worthier chaplet for thy shrint. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS* 



THE AMERICAN ANNUALS. 

Wk hive received copies of the Token, The Literary Souvenir, and Oie Chriatian Keepaake, i 
we believe, the entire list of Annaals which the booksellerB intend to publiah during theae timea of prevue. 
We have auflicienf evidence before na, to convince the aneerers at the progreei of the Fine Afta in Anatici. 
that we are at leait able to compete with the old world in the production of these eleganoieaof Kteraiaic; 
the above named volumes may enter the lists wiih any of the choicest European works of the aaiae qoality: 
and we believe, that if sale could be insured lor our American annaals equal to the number of copies of the 
iancy works disposed of in England, that the enterprise of our bnokselleri would soon leave the Londooev 
iar behind in the race. The manufacture of an American annual costs twice as much as the prodoction s£ 
a similar work in England ; and yet (he selling price of the one is not more than the charge lor the odiff« 
while the English bookseller sells ten copies to the American's one. 

We love the Annuals. There is something sacred in the destination of these beautiful oompoands tha^ 
endears them to our recollection — we do not look upon them merely as splendid pieiure books, or illustratedl 
galleries of literature, but as a connecting link in the great chain of human love that ought to bind the btbcd 
race in pleasant unity. Can the hand of affection present a more fitting thing to the object of his choice than 
a Souvenir or Forget-Me-Not ? a more sensible evidence of esteem than a gilt bauble or a gliltering sroae. 
Can a father give a more acceptable Token to his children than one of these enticing gems? or can we evince 
our opinion of acquaintances in a better way than by the presentation of a GiA, or a FriendshipSs 06«- 
ing? The dissemination of Annuals soAens the asperities of life, and assists the cultivation of the huaaniiiai 
—thousands of persons connect pleasant remembrances with the books upon their parlor tables, and agieeabla 
thoughts rush upon their minds whenever the handsome volumes glad their eyet. • 



Edited by S. G, QuodrieL 



Thk Token and Atlantic Souvenir, a Crristhab aitd New Tear's Present. 
Boston. American Stationer's Company, 1838. 

Our friends, who have not seen the current number of this apUndid Annual, BmsTnot ii^ute it fay eay reeol- 
lectHin of the appearance of last year's Token. The work hm Mien into the hands of freah proprreian, and 
with commendable spirit they have increased the size of the volume, and the baaflty of ill pieiBrm! ^mbdUk- 
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menlB. Ten engrevingB, of raperior excellence, illustrate the writings of several aothon more or leas known 
to &me; and as the pictures are generally the most attractive points in the Ibrmation of the annaals, we shall 
ptf aame eiira attention to the embellishments of this beautiful work. The presentation vignette is a wood 
eofOiviDg of remarkable softness^tt is esecated by J. A. Adams, of New York, an artist who, in his ptfculiftr 
Itoe, far excels all ootemporaries ; indeed, we defy Che most celebrated engraver in Gngland to equal this eSatt 
of Adams' genius — and we are thought to"* know something of the subject we are dictating upon. Adams has 
not yet achieved the fame that he deserves ,* he is unknown to his countrymen— one tithe of his merit hafl 
made the fortane of many artists— but wood engraving is not auffioiently encouraged in Amerioa» although 
ve bsHeve that the sight of the admiraUe print in question will materialiy assist its progrea. U poasaaMtf 
til the cfaasteness and delicate tinting of the eoflest steri engraving, and is calculated to deceive the eyes oC 
experienced lovers of the art. The merit of the design belongs to Chapman, who has painted the sulirjecta of 
fire of the best plates. The frontispiece, ** The Expected Canoe/* is beautifully engraved, and forms a de- 
ligiitful picmre, but there is an awkwaxdness in the position of the squaw's left arm that gives her a oca* 
itniDsd appearance, and sadly miltiates agaxnst tbe gmeni efleci. nm vignette in the title page, ^f '^ Cnpida 
etrring Mementos upon a Pumpkin," is one of the most delightful specimens of engraring, and redounds noUjr 
to the credit of Gallandet. - The Only Daughter" is a good picture, painted by Newton after the manner of 
die old Dutch mMteia, and well engraved by Andrews. *' The Token" is Chapman's best picture— an Indiaa 
MideQ ii phsfkis w'tth « belt of wMspum on the banks of a rMMMie watedaU. It is engraved as a vignetM 
bf Charles Jewett, whe haa done fbll juttioe lo the painter's design. The nert pkte is Chingfoid Church, in 
EngUnd, and is, undonbtedly, the gem of the volume— it is a perfect picture — a good specimen of the rich* 
oeiB of English landscape, materially aided by the ivy-oovered tower of the old church and the sun-lit eddies 
of the little stnam that skii ta the humble resting pUoe of the village dead. This beautiful pictuve is ftom 
the pencil of BiDwii mmI ihm b«ria of Snillie— they nay bcth be honestly prmsd of their wovk. We do safe 
like Healy's « Yoon^ Ameriean on the Alpa." There Is nothing efaaracterisiic in the figure or the face of the 
IVew England youtb, and the back ground gives but a poor idea of Alpine scenery. Cushman's engraving 
doerves the highest praise. " The Last of his Tribe," is the poorest picture in the book, both in design and 
tteeoiioa. There im en evident straining after effect in the position of the dyi^g chief and the aoathed li«a 
Alt renlves itself inlo positive iulnre; and although the illostiaiteg poetiy aayv aomoihing olmil Che omk 
nd itanfit is impoHlble te define the nature of the light from the plate ; fhe clouds are woolly, and the ar- 
m^eineat of shade is extremely unnatural, whether it be as Falstaff says, *' By day or night, or any kind 
of lighL" " The Fairies in America" is another of Chapman's beautiful vignettes, exquisitely engraved b/ 
Saittis ; the elfin flight ever the woten of the quiet lake, '< tbe aw o nrtouched cfogi;" and the led nan slanied 
io pmsait of his pny, ore equally welljdeAMd aad delicately tooehed. The editor of the lbithoearifl( 
' Writings of Washington," has favored the proprietors of the Teken with impressions from gne of his platea» 
"Martha Washington," painted by Woollaston, and engraved by Cheney from the original in possession of G. 
W. P. Custis, of Arliogton House. It is a splendid print, and angun well for the nature of the Uluatntiona of 
<hisi»ve«aased nlienal work. 

Of (he literary portion of the work, vre most be brief in onr notioe, but shall, moat Kkely, revert to it agahu 
Miai Sedgwick has a tale in her best manner— the author of " Twice told l\iles" has several articles, one of 
vhich we copy at the conclusion of our remarks. "Jacques le Laid" is a pleasant sketch, and Pierpoiat has 
Khieved a spirited essay upon *' The Wonders of the Deep." The author of *• Tbe Blind Boy" has *< A Tate 
of Honible Life" — it is a thrilling narrative, well told. Grenville Mellon and Hastings Weld have both illni* 
trued Chapman's picture of ** The Fairies" in nervous verse ; and Mrs. Hale, the accomplished editress of 
The Lady's Book, contributes a pretty and affecting story, called "The Love Marriage," with some delightful 
Tenet upon " A Dead Oak Tree." It is impossible to enumerate the rest of the articles, nearly fifly in num« 
^; bat next month we may find room lo mete a fuller J4istice to this creditable^and pleasing work. 

THE SHAKER BRIDAL. 

One day. in die sick chamber of Father Ephraim, who had been forty yean tbe proeiding elder over tha 
S^ker settlement at Goshen, there was an assemblage of several of the chief men of tbe sect. Individuak 
litd come from tho rich establishment at Lebanon, (rom Canterbury, Harvard, and Alfred, and from all tha 
«i)er localities, where this strange people have fertilised the rugged hilisof New F.nglaad by their aystematie 
iixlustry. An elder was likewise there, who had made a pilgrimage of a thousand miles from a village of 
^ fiiithfol in Kentucky, to visit his spiritual kindred, the children of the sainted Mother Ann. He had par- 
taken of the homely abundance of their tables, had quaffed the fa^famed Shaker ckier, and had joined in the 
ttcred dance, every step of which is believed to alienate the enthusiast from earth, and bear him onward to 
liesvenly purity and bliss. His brethren of the north had now courteoosly invited him to be present on an 
wcarioB when the ooncurrenoe of every eminoRt member of their commnoity was pecniiariy desimble. 

The venerable Cither Ephraim sat in his easy-ohair, not only hoary-headed and infirm with age, but worn 
Wn by a lingering disease, whioh, it was evident, would very soon transfer his patriarchal staff to other 
^nds. At his feoHsiooI stood a man and woman, both elad in the Shaker garb. 
'My brethren," said Father Cphmim to the surrounding eldevs, ieehly eierling himself to ottor liMae lew 
^S "here are «he son and daughter to whom I would oommit the traat, of whioh Providenee is about ts 
ightsn my wenry -vhonMers. Read their horn, I pray ya«, and aay whaiiiar the inspard moy ta a a f of th» 
^nt hath guided my ohoiee «ri|;ht.'' 
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Aooofdingly, ea<A elder looked nt the two candidates with a most scratinizing gaze. The man, whon 
name was Adam Colburn, had a face sunburnt with labor in the fields, yet intelligent, thoughiful, and traced 
with cares enough for a whole lifetime, though he bad barely reached middle age. There wss somethio; 
■evere in his aspect, and a rigidity throughout bis penon, characteristics that caused him genemlly to be 
taken for a schoolmaster; which vocation, in fact, he had formerly exercised for several years. The wonian, 
Martha Piemn, was somewhat above thirty, thin and pale, as a Shaker sister almost invariably is, and not 
entirely free from that corpse- like appearance, which the garb of the sisterhood is so well calculated to imput. 

"This pair are still in the summer of their years," observed the elder from Harvard, a shrewd old man. 
" I would like better to see the hoar frost of autumn on their heads. Methinks, also, they will be expoted to 
peculiar temptations, on account of the carnal desires w4iich have heretofore subsisted between them." 

** Nay, brother,'* said the elder from Canterbury, ** the hoar frost, and the black frost, hath done its work oo 
Brother Adam and Sister Martha, even as we sometimes discern its traces in our cornfields, while thejr in 
yet green. And why should we question the wisdom of our venerable Father's purpose, although this pair, 
in their early youth, have loved one another as the world's people love 7 Are there not many brethren and 
listers among us, who have lived long together in wedlock, yet, adopting our fiiith, fin j^ their hearts parifietf 
lh)m all but spiritual aflection V* 

Whether or no the early loves of Adam and Martha had rendered it inexpedient that they should now pre- 
aide together over a Shaker village, it was certaiqly roost singular that such should be the final result of 
many warm and tender hopes. Children of neighboring families, their afifeciion was older even than their 
school-days ; it seemed an innate principle, interfused among all their sentiments and feelings, and not «> 
much a distinct remembrance, as connected with their whole volume of remembrances. But, just ss they 
feached a proper age for their union, mtsfortanes had fallen heavily on both, and made it necessary that thejr 
should resoit to peiaonal labor for a bare subsistence. Even under these circumstances, Martha Pienoa 
"Would probably have consented to unite her fate with Adam Colburn's, and, secure of the bliss of mototl 
love, would patiently have awaited the less important gifts of fortune. But Adam, being of a calm and cau- 
tious character, was loath to relinquish the advantages which a single man possesses for raising himself in the 
"World. Year after year,' therefore, their marriage had been deferred. Adam Col burn had followed masf 
▼ocations, had travelled far, and seen much of the world and of life. Martha had earned her bread ioiDe> 
times as a sempstress, sometimes as help to a farmer's wife, sometimes as schoolmistress of the village childreQr 
sometimes as a nurse or watcher of the sick, thus acquiring a varied experience, the uhimaie use of which 
she little anticipated. But nothing hod gone prosperously with either of the lovers ; at no subsequent momeDt 
would matrimony have been so prudent a measure, as when they had first parted, in the opening bloom of lift, 
to seek a better fortune. Still they had held fast their mutual faith. Martha might have been the wife of a 
HMD, who sat among the senators of his native state, and Adam could have wen the hand, as he had uniateo- 
tionally won the heart, of a rich and comely widow. But neither of them desired good fortune, save to share 
it with the other. 

At length that calm despair, which occurs only in a strong and somewhat stubborn character, and yields to 
no second spring of hope, settled down on the spirit of Adam Culburn. He sought an interview with Martbs, 
tnd proposed that they should join the Society of Shakers. The converts of this sect are oftener driven 
'Within its hospitable gates by worldly misfortune, than drawn thither by fanaticism, and are received without 
inquisition as to their motives. Martha, faithful still, had placed ber hand in that of her lover, and accomps* 
nied him to the Shaker village. Here the natural capacity of each, cultivated and strengthened by the diffi- 
culties of th^ir previous lives, had soon gained them an important rank in the Society, whose meroben aie 
generally below the ordinary standard of intelligence. Their faith and feelings had, in some degree, become 
assimilated to those of their fellow-worshippers. Adam Colburn gradually acquired reputation, not only in the 
management of the temporal afiatrs of the Society, but as a clear and efiicient preanher of their doclriMt< 
Martha was not less distinguished in the duties proper to her sex. Finally, when the infirmities of Father 
Ephraim had admonished him to seek a successor in his patriarchal ofiice, he thought of Adam and Martha, 
and proposed to renew, in their persons, the primitive form of Shaker government, as established by Mother 
Ann. They were to be the Father and Mother of the village. The simple ceremony, which would cooiti' 
tote them such, was now to be performed. 

" Son Adam, and daughter Martha," said the venerable Father Ephraim, filing his aged eyes piercingly 
upon thero, ** if ye can conscientiously undertake this charge, speak, that the brethren may not doubt of yoac 
fitness." 

'* Father," replied Adam, speaking with the calmness of his character, ** I came to your village a dinp- 
pointed man, weary of the world, wofn out with continual trouble, seeking only a security against evil fyt- 
tune, as I had no hope of good. Even my wishes of worldly success were almost dead within me. 1 came 
hither as a man might come to a tomb, willing to lie down in its gloom and coldncss.'^for the sake of its petoe 
and quiet There was but one earthly afifeciion in my breast, and it had grown calmer since my youth; » 
that I was satisfied to bring Martha to be my sister, in our new alxide. We are brother and stater; nor 
would I have it otherwise. And in this peaceful village I have found all that I hope for, — ^all that I deiire. 
I will strive, with my best strength, for the spiritual and temporal good of our community. My conscience » 
not doubtful in this matter. 1 am ready to receive the trust" 

" Thou hast spoken well, son Adam," said the Father. " God will bless thee in the oflice which 1 1» 
about to resign." 

*'But our sister!" observed the elder from Harvard; "hath she not likewise a gift to declare heraenti* 
inents?" 

Martha started, and moved her lips, as if she would have made a formal reply to this appeal. But, had aW 
attempted it, perhaps the old recollections, the long-repressed feelings of childhood, youth, and womanhood. 
might have gushed from her heart, in words that it would have been profanation to utter there. 

*• Adam has spoken," said she, hurriedly ; " his pentiments are likewise mine." 

But, while speaking these few words, Martha grew so pale, that she looked fitter to.be laid in her coffin, 
than to stand in the presence of Father Ephraim and the elders ; she shuddered, also, as if there were some- 
thing awful or horrible in her situation and destiny. It required, indeed, a more than feminine strength of 
nerve, to sustain the fixed observance of men so exalted and famous throughout the sect, as these were. They 
had overcome their natural sympathy with human frailties and affections. One, when he joined the Society. 
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htdbrooght witli him hm wife and children, but never, from that hour, had apoken a fond word to the foi- 
mer, or taken hie bestloved child upon his knee. Another, whoae family refuaed to follow him, had been 
eoabled.— aach waa his gift of holy fortilude, — to leave ihem to the mercy of the world. The youngest of the 
elden, a mau of about fifty, had been bred from infancy in a Shaker village, and was said never to hfive 
clasped a woman's hand in his own, and to have no conception of a closer tie ihaK the cold fraternal one of 
the sect. Old Father Ephraim was the most awful character of all. In his youth, he had been a dissolute 
libertine, but was converted by Mother Ann herself, and had partaken of the wild fanaticism of the early 
Shaken. Tradition whispered, at Uie firesides of the village, that Mother Ann had been compelled to sear 
his heart of flesh with a red-hot iron, before it could be purified from earthy passions. 

However that might be, poor Martha had a woman's heart, and a tender one, and it quailed within her aa 
•be looked round at those strange old men, and from them to the calm features of Adam Colburn. But, per- 
ceiving that the elders eyed her doubtfully, she gasped for breath, and again spoke. 

« With what strength is left me by my many troubles," said she, " I am ready to undertake this charge, and 
to do my best in it." 

" My children, join your handu," said Father Ephraim. 

They did so. The elders stood up oround, and the Father feebly raised himself to a more erect position, 
bat continued sitting in his great chair. 

-I have bidden you to join your hands," said he, " not in earthly aflfection, for yo have cast oflTits chains lor 
ever; but as brother and sister in spiritual love, and helpers of one another in your allotted task. Teach unto 
otbeis the faith which ye hav0 received. Open wide your gatea, — ^I deliver you the keys ihereof,-^pen them 
wide to all who will give up the iniquities of the world, and come hither to lead lives of purity and peaoe. 
Receive the weary ones, who have known the vanity of earth,— receive tho little children, that they may 
never leam that roioerable lesson. And a blessing be upon your labors ; so that the time may hasten on, when 
the mi«ion of Mother Ann shall have wrought its full effect,— when children shall no more be bom and die, 
sod the kst survivor of mortal race, some old and weary man like me, ahaU see the sun go down, never more 
to rise on a world of sin and sorrow !" 

The aged Father sank back exhausted, and the surrounding elders deemed, with good reason, that the hour 
was come, when the new heads of the village must enter on their patriarchal duties. In their attention to 
Father Ephraina, their eyes were turned from Martha Pieraon, who grew paler and paler, unnoticed even by 
Adam Colburn. He, indeed, had withdrawn his hand from hers, and folded his arms with a sense of satisfied 
ambition. But paler and paler grew Martha by his side, till, like a corpse in its burial clothes, she sank 
down at the feet of her early lover ; for, after many triads firmly borne, her heart could ondure the weight of 
iti desolate ngony no longer. 



Thi Litkaaay SouvuriR, for 1838. Ediled by liVUliam E. Burton. Philadelphia, Carey Sc Hart. 

As we are guilty of the entire concoction of this annual, with the exception of some very pretty pieces of 
illustraiive poetry by our friend, Charles West Thomson, we cannot be expected to say any thing of the natura 
of the contents. Our business now it with the bookseMers' portion of the work — the unrivalled elegance of 
the binding— and the number and nature of the embelliahments. It is indisputably the handsomest looking 
book that has emanated from an American store ; and may rank in appearance with the largest and the costliest 
of English annuals. Sixteen plates grace the table of contents — the frontispiece depicts a group of lovely ladies, 
painted by Pferris, and deliciously engraved by J. B. Forrest The vignette on the title pago ia a gem of th* 
first water — we have never «en any thing to_ excel it, and congratulate Mr. Tucker on the splendid efiecle 
he has produced, not only in this instance, but in several other subjects committed to his care. We are not 
able to spare time for the entire supervision of the plates ; but as we wish to render a full notice of the An- 
nuals to our readers, we shall extract a few anecdotea from an article entitled " My First Fight — a Chapter 
on Duelling." 

Two backwoodsmen, in the vicinity of the Titti-bi-wasse, in Michigan,'>vere hunting in the woods, and 
ibond a cow that doubtless had strayed from some unfortunate settler. The rival claims to the beast produced 
> quarrel, and tho friends of the (nrties worked it up to a pretty big chunk of a fight. They had no weapons 
but the rifle and the hunting-knife — but to make the afllair perfectly honorable, it was agreed that the combatants 
•hould be placed over night in a couple of newly built log houses erected within ball-range of each other. 
Plenty of ammunition was to be supplied, but the firing was not to. commence before sunrise and to cease af. 
ter sundown. The rival cow-claimers were at liherty to storm each other's hut, or to reicain ensconced be- 
hind the open logs, for the mud had not been applied to the crevices, but all aninuisity was to cease with the 
daylight ; if either of them received a wound, the other was to be considered the better man, and to have the 
undoubted ownership of the co^. If neither were hurt, the animal wns lo be pold, and the proceeds divided 
between the combatants, deducting the expenses of a general treat. The winner of the toss for first choice of 
shanties selected the building in the north-eastern corner of the lot,^^-ing his onlagunist to fix himself in the 
other, which occupied the south-western. His friends rated hirt^mundly for the apparent silliness of his 
choice, and declared that he wuuld have the sun in his eyes for the longest part of the day. The bark-u'oods- 
men took their places ; our friend ot the first choice borriradod the door of his hut, ond, throwing himself on 
the floor, slept soundly through the night. At day-break his ontogonist began to hlaze away at every likely 
crack or available chink, but was not favored with a shot in return. Ho wns afraid to venture on storming 
bis enemy's entrenchment, lest he should be picked off when out of shelter. The sun was rapidly descending 
in the western sky, when the back woodsman, who had hitlierto been silent, cautiously raist^d his head from 
the protection of the bottom log, and made an observation. As he had cunningly anticipated, the sun waa 
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completely behind his antagonists hut, and shining through the crevices of bMh the walls, developed the iii1e> 
rior to his gaze, tie saw the shadow of his rivol'd body in the middle of the luminous cracks of the westem 
tfideof the hut — the first rhoi look eflTert — and he won the victory and the cow. 

Many a life has been saved by the exertion of a little presence of mind, when the circumstance! would 
have made even hope despair. An Irish author, either Grattan or Sir Jonah Harrington, states that an officer 
had received a deadly insult, and challenged his man to fight a duel with the muzzles of the pistola inserted in 
each other's mouths. They met, and were placed in the position agreed on, breast to breast, awaiting the sig* 
naL One of the seconds was about to give the word, when the other, pitying the situation of his friend, called 
out, "Jack, look here." Jack turned hia head at the summons just as the fatal word was given ; hit adver* 
aary*8 ball went through his cheek, doing him little hurt, but his fire had been efl^ective, and his rival dropped 
at his feet. 

A duel lately took place at an hotel in France ; it was an affair of most inveterate hatred, neceaaaiy to be 
settled that instant ; ench person was to place his pistol to his antagonist's breast, and both were to fire at a 
given signal. One of the combatants requested permission to retire for throe minutes, for the purpose of 
puttiog his name to his will which waa unsigned in his room up stairs. He returned at the expiration of the 
time appointed and killed his antagonist, whose fire he received without material injury. The leisure granted 
by the courtesy of his opponent's second he had employed in putting on four or five silk vests; he waa perfecdy 
aware that the bullet could not penetrate the web, and he escaped with a slight coittasion. 

In England, the practice of duelling is rapidly on the decline; and in France, a decree hat been made, 
assigning life annuities to the widows or orphans of fallen duellifltB, to be paid out of the estates of tbe re- 
spective adversaries. This custom will shortly stop the iashion of fighting for trtfies ; the honor of the qnat' 
relsome will not be so sensitive when its vindication aflects the pocket 

Shortly afier the restoration of Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of the Bourbons, an English officer wsi 
dining ai the Restaurant Les Freres Provenceaux, in the Palais Royate. A chlf d*e8C&dronp belonging to a 
regiment of chassenrs, was dining in the same box. Both of the officers were drinking the same sort of 
wine, and, in mistake, the Englishman used the wrong bottle. An altercation ensued — tbe Englishman apo- 
logized, but the chasseur gratified his national antipathy by indulging in gross and violent invectrves. The 
Englishman, about to retire, had poured out his last glass of wine, but justly incensed at the Frenchman's 
abuse, threw the liquid into his face. The chasseur hurled a bottle at his opponent's head, and, in retom, 
was knocked over the table. Such an outrage could only be washed away by blood — but it was dark night; 
and the impatient Frenchnmn demanded instant satisfaction. 

Duelling had been strictly forbidden within the purlieus of the court To obviate this dififou1ty,it was^ro- 
posed by one of the by-standers that messieurs should retire alone to a private room — that a brace of pistols shoold 
be procured, but only one of them should be loaded. That the combatants should test for the first choice — 
the person winning the toss to have a handkerchief tied over his eyes, and be led to the table whereoo the 
pistols were laid — the first pistol touched by him in his choice, to be his weapon in the duel. That the moz* 
zles of the pistols be then turned towards their own heads, and the holder of the loaded pistol would blow oat 
his own brains. 

This method of defeating the court regulation was agreed to by both parties; they retired to a small room 
on the attic story, and by the light of a small wax candle loaded the pistol. The choice was fiiirly made ; the 
ch^f d*escadron won the privilege of Ant selection, atid with the imp^oesity of his nation, bad no aoonereb- 
tained the pistol than he dashed the nuzdd apMst liis btow and pulled the trigger. He had eekeeled the «b- 
ehaijgied pistol ! The Englishman calmly said, as he thrust the ramrod into the barrel, " I believe I have the 
right one." 

Af\er a pause, distressingly severe, he inquired of the Frenchman, if he had any children. 

"I have." 

'* So have I ; a wife and seven children — ^may God shelter and protect them, for they have kst their evAly 
sisy. May I enopoach upon your ieelings for the allowance of one hour to settle my affiurs, aad write 117 
beloved ones a last fareweU ?" ^ 

*' i will give you ail your life !" said the gallant Frenchman, " and beg to retract my illiberal aspersions 
on your brave nation. I feel that I have been to blame ; accept my apologies,.and let us be friends for ever. 
Yes ! *you must live for mo ; for your amiable lady, and for your children, wl»o are so dear to you." 

** I thank you, sir," said the Englishman, with a formal bow, " but, by tbe laws of the duello, my life is 
justly forfeited, and you will not find me neglectful of my honor." 

Early in the morning the chasseur received a letter, informing him that when he perused it the writer 
would be no more. He regretted that imperious necessity had compelled him to be so long in arranging his 
afifairs, and beggod the kind remembrance of hix friend ! 

It seems that when the Englishman had written this letter, he had gone quietly to bed, which, by his orders, 
bad first been warmed; and after half an hour's repose, this victim to imperious honor had blown his brairis 
out The Frenchman shrugged up his shoulders, took a pinch of snufif, and said it was a pity, for he was vn 
homme brave. 

An afllair of honor may "sometimes be turned into ridicule by the agency of the second, who, not deemiog 
the cause of sufficient impjrtance for the shedding of blood, descends the little step of division between the 
fearful and the foolish, and burlesques the whole proceeding. Jn a case of this description in Ireland, tbe en- 
raged combatant turned suddenly round, and shot hie friend and second through the heart 

In the latter part of tbe last century, a duel was fought in England, whitth, from the high rank of thft par- 
ties, attracted considerable attention. Colonel Lennox, aftervvards Duke of Richmond, the head of the 
house of Stuart, conceived himself inst^||^ by the Duke of York, the second son of the King of England, 
and commander-in-chief of the army. Couit etiquette and military discipline prohibited the chance of an 
honorable adjustment, but the Duke, before all the oflicers assembled on parade, informed Colonel LeiiDOX 
that he disdained to shelter himself beneath his rank as prince,.or to seek protection in his military dignity. 
A meeting took place, the Colonel's shot rumpled the side curls of the Duke, and an amicable explanation eo- 
sued. The nation boasted of the courage of its officer in challenging the Duke, and of the Duke's condescen- 
sion in giving the required meeting. It now appears that the pistols used in this memorable duel were load- 
ed with bulUta made of cork! What an insult to the blood-bolstered code of honor that drove the oolone! » 
the field! 
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A oomediiiii of tome rrpuiatton lately hoaied a blastering Tool of a fellow, who had be«n bragging of con- 
qoeato liMt he never ma4e, and exbibiting love letten from iadiee who never eiiated. One of the mvented 
DOiuf, Tbomnn, waa atuobed to a aehea of leiten of the most ardent and roihaniic natum. Weahh, penes, 
heart, were all ofieted for his acceptance ; he publicly displayed the suppoud evidences of his saccess; de- 
scribed the tender Thomson as a romantic heiress of iweet sixteen, and supposed that he must run awajr 
with the little love-sick devil, or he should never havo any rest from her iroportuniiies. 

His acquaintances suspected thai the letters had been roanafactured by the braggart himself. The actor 
Bodeitook to ponish bis tmpodence and conceit, and sent him a letter from Juhn Thqmaon, senior, calling the 
lover to a severe account ibr secret corfespondence with his daughter, a maiden under age. The boasting 
Adoois was alarmed — ^Thomson was a title of some frequency in the directories — and he believed that he 
had accidently hit upon a coincidence in name and circumstances. lie cnn»ulied the actor, and cummis- 
sioocd him to render any passible apology, but the imaginary I'horoson was implacable ; and the terrified 
wretch consented to settle the dispute in the field rather than confess ho had invented the whole story, and 
fibrieated the delicioQa bilktw doux. 

The actor prevailed opon two of his comrades to personate piqia Thompson and his second. Shots, from 
barreb gm'itlesa of baUeta, were exchanged ; and Thomson fell to the earth, shot through the head— so the 
letter writer thought, when he beheld the face of his antagonist covered with blood, and heard him shriek 
aod groan as he writhed upon (he ground in mortal agony. The comedian, who acted as the second of the 
hoaxed, led him from the ground, and concealed him in a garret till nightfall. -He was then informed that Thom- 
Boo had gone defunct — that the coroner's inqueai had returned a verdiot of wilful murder, and that a large 
reward was ofiered for his apprehenaioD. The poor wretch waa frightened out of his wits ; and, by the ad- 
vice of the player, agreed to hide himself in a crazy bay loft, and depend upon the chances aflbrded to the 
other of bringing him provisions unperceived. 

He was compelled to endure this aolitary confinement and hard living for several daya as ei punishment (br 
his vanity and liea. The actor, with hia oomatea who had personated Thomson and his second, accompanied 
a host of the vtctim'a acquaintances on a viait to the stable one morning, when the unwashed and unshaven 
Adonis was liberated. An explanation ensued, he waa compelled to eonfesa his delinquenciee— and being 
Boffoed to depart from the city, was never seen again. 

Tlie ibllowing n the termination of a paper called *' A Day on Lake Erie." 

The sun was setting with a splendor and a glory unequalled even in " the golden skies of fair Italia's land.*' 
. Bhsses of clouds assumed every possible variety of wondrous form and gorgeous teint. Dark and mountainoua 
appearances in the fore part faded in the centre to a clear and sunlit distance. Grades of light and shade 
heightened the illusion. Rocky ateepa and castellated craga frowned over an extensive valley of inconceivable 
lovelineas; and streams of shining stiver meandered through the purple and yellow fields. It was a moat 
iWMrkaMe combination of efieet, and elicited general aurpriee and admiration. The whole of the pMsengen 
-oalleetad on the after part of the upper deck{ and when the first expreasions of delight had passed away, tfatf 
gaxed in alienee upon this atrifcing development of the beauties of nature. 

One of the peasengers, a stout, farmer-looking man, with his wife and daughter hanging on his arras, took 
olThis hat, and said, in a loud tone—** These are thy works, Parent of Good! The heavens declare thy g1ory» 
Lord, and the firmament proclaims thy iiandy works. Bleased be the name of the Lord God !" 

Theae appaatte qvoiationa foreibly itraok the minda of the Btanders4iy; and, with one aoeoid, the hata of ths 
nale paasapgefs ware mneved horn their heada. A holy feeling of reverential awe pervaded our beaeme as 
" we looked through nature up to nature's God." 

A thin, cadaverous-looking fellow took a hymn book from his pocket, and in a snuffling tone, requested his 
brethren to asaist him in improving the ocoasitm. He mounted the top of the rudder post, and gave out two 
lines of a hymn in a canting drawling manner, and led oflf the singing at the top of his voice. One or two 
of hn friends joinod in the discord, but the rest of the passengers put on their hats, and tutned jeeringly away. 

** There," eaid my friend, the Colonel, '' you may note the difierence between the eflfi»cts of gennine impid- 
sive piety and the second-hand cant of the Pharisees — the outward spiritual sign and the inward spiritual 
grace. The righteous overmuch thrusts his worldly sanctity down your throat in disagreeable dosea— but the 
voice of pure religion emanates from the heart, and is sure to find a responsive chord." 

Passing forward, I overheard one of the deck hands thos deliver himself** in communion sweet'* with the 
firemen. ** Them there sarm singers aboard boats is never no good. I went as hired help to two on 'em 
west o* the mountains, and down Missistiippi; they were raal stingy and mean — they'd pick a pismire off the 
ground and steal the crumb out of his mouih. They used to preach and pray and sing all day, and go out 
and steal a nigger at night They got calched in Looseyanney, and Lynched right away ; and I guess, if I 
hadn't a streeked, I should a been Lynched loo, fur keeping bad company." 

The old Colonel bade me farewell, and, dreading the effects of the night breeze on the lake, retired to his 
berth. The lights wf Cleveland, my port of destination, soon appeared in view. I selected my portmanteau 
from the general mass of luggage ; and while inquiring for a porter, I saw a police officer busily engaged in 
bandcufiing th6 psalm singer. The constable had been somo time on the watch for his victim, who was a 
principal agent of the western gang of counterfeiters. 



THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE AND MISSIONARY ANNUAL, for 1838. JEdUed by the Rev. John A. 
Clarke. Philadelphia. William Manhall & Co. 

T^m baaotirul little Annual (we aay little only in refrrence to the eixe of the gorgeoos tamee we have been dae- 
cribing) deaerves the widest range of popularity that can be accorded to a meritorious and handsome work. Ita 
contents breathe a spirit of pore and holy love ibr the bipeds of this emtio worid— a delicafe and gennine tone 
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of chriflian fedling, free from the rankness of MCtai;iaonm, and devoid of bigotry or ftnatic prejudices. It ia 
a pleasant and enticing work, wherein one may read an instructive essay, '*an auld world tale," with its in- 
pressive moral, or a page of stirring vers^, redolent of pious thought. Bat we may spsre our words : the editor 
has said, and well has he said, the objects of the work in the course of the preface, and we beg of oar readers 
to peruse the ibllowing quotation. 

" The present work has been undertaken with a view of ministering to the moral improvement, as well as 
le the intellectual enjoyment, of that class of readers' among whom an Annual would be likely to find ftvor. 
It is believed (hat an American Annual of a high literary order, and of a decidedly religious character — 
glancing in several of its articles at Mussionart topics, and the great interests of Christian benevolence, in con- 
junction with all the other kindred subjects common to a work of this description, would, in aeveral respects, 
be eminently useful. 

*• Such a work would contribute to throw a hallowing influence around American literature, and furnish to 
the youth of this land additional proof, that, so far from there being any thing in relfgion repugnant to a pure 
and cultivated taste, there is no field into which the student in polite literature can go and find such choice, 
beautiful, and fragrant flowers, as those which bloom on Zion*s hill, or dip their pendent petals in the btiflh 
ming edge 

"Of Siloa*s brook, that flows 

Fast by the oracle of God." 

" Such a work would enable parents and Christian friends to confer the means of spiritual instmction, whik 
at the aame time they were gratifying those kind feelings of their heart, awakened by the return of the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays. In putting such an Annual into the hands of their children and yeung friends, 
they would feel they were bringing them under an influence that would tend to improve their heart and ex* 
pand their intellect, as well as gratify their taste and regale their imagination. 

*' And finally, such a work would have a tendency to fasten divine truth upon minds that could scarcely 
be reached in any other way. I will suppose that the ornamented and elegantly bound volume is purchased 
and laid upon the centre table, without the slightest reference to the lesson of holy instruction it ia intended 
to convey. This volume has inscribed upon its gilded pages the words of ktbrnal Lire It is caught up 
in some moment of thoughtle&sness or of ennui ; and just then speaks to the eye, that holds communion with 
its pages, so winningly of Christ and eternal things — or breathes forth upon the listening ear notes of heaven 
so sweetly, that from that hour there begins in the heart a work of transformation that will terminate in the 
everlasting salvation ufone of the gayest and most thoughtless of earth's children.'* 

It is impossible to speak in detail of the numerous articles contained in this volume, or of the merits of the 
long list of contributors. Our own poetess. Miss Waterman, has two sweet productions that may compete 
with any. Willis Gaylord Clark has a vivid page of ** Reflectrons" illustrating one of the finest prints in the 
book. We wish we could afliird room to add his poem to the extracts already marked for insertion. Dr. 
Stephen Tyug has written a capital article upon the late Bishop White, whose head, most exquisitely en- 
graved, is the appropriate frontispiece to the Annual. We have never seen a more striking portrait, and In- 
man, the painter, has had full justice done to his extraordinary likeness by the burin of Mr. Dodson. "The 
Miasionary Preaching to the Red Men" is a delicate Jiltle vignette, in Mr. Tucker's best style. "The Death 
of Sapphire" is not to our taste; there is a coarse horror about the picture that disgusts the eye ; the sitting 
figure is badly foreshortened, and looks like a deformed dwarf, while the strong glare of light upon all the 
fleshy portions of the group, betrays a woful want of knowledge in the distribution of effect ** Cottage Piety" 
is one of those delightfully portrayed scenes that you can linger over by the hour, and iancy the histofy of any 
individual depicted in the plate^W. H Ellis has well engraved the painter's splendid conception. ** l^e 
Brahmin Suicide" well depicts the costumes and the country of the Eastern clime. "The Storm in Harvest" 
is a capital copy of WestaU's famous picture—" The Polish Eiile," and " Olympia Fulvia Morata" are in no- 
wise inferior to their predecessors. " The Morning Walk" embraces a female head of singular beauty, well 
defined by Forrest; and "The Shrine" deserves our warmest praise. 

We have eipended our catalogue of eulogies in endeavoring to give the reader an idea of the beauties of 
these works — but, in fact, we have seldom been better pleased than when critically analysing the nature of 
the elegant volumes before us. We subjoin a short tale from the Christian Keepsake, and for the present, bid 
the Annuals adieu. 

THE MARTYRED MISSIONARY AND IlfS WIDOWED MOTHER. By Heman Humpkrey, D. R 

"Henrt L. was bom in that delightful village on the banks of the Connecticut, where the great Edwards 
reaped his spiritual harvests, and tho apostolic BrKinord ' rests from his labors.' He was a son of many 
prayers; and I have heard his father speak with deep emotion, of the thanksgivings and wrestlings with which 
he • lent the child to the Lord all the days of his lire.' in full faith that he would ' be born again,* and called 
to the work of the ministry. Henry was early informed, and often remiadod of this his infant dedication; 
but he grew up, as other boys do, without the love of God in his heart. Much as he loved his father and mo- 
ther, ho was so far from making their act his own, that there is reason to believe he secretly resolved to mark 
out his own course, and in pursuing it, to • walk in the way of his own heart, and after the sight of his own 
eyes.' Entirely averse aa he was, and as * the carnal mind' always is, to holiness and self-denial, how coohi 
he think of* taking up the cross,' and following him ' who was despised and rejected of men, and in whom he 
saw no form nor comeliness why he should desire him.' 
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"H« howeTer wtthed for a public education; and having read the preparatory booki, came to college, ia 
theaarnmn of 1825, a tall and 'goodly' yowig man, with a frank and open countenance, fine health, and a 
peiiloai flow of animal spirits. Guided as he bad been, from early childhood, in * the righi ways of the Lord,*^ 
]tf parental instruction and example, an enlightened eonsdenee held the wayward propensities of his heart in 
cbeek ; and it was manifest, from bis alternate restlessness and fixed attention under the preaching of the- 
word, that the truth did not fall powerless upqp his ear/ 

"Soon after leaving college, Mr. L, commenced his professional studies in the Theological Seminary of 
A , where he spent three years. He thought there could be no higher, nobler earthly aim, than to be- 

come thoroughly qualified to preach the everlasting gospel. But what field of labor should he himself enter f 
SiwoU he remain at home, or shoold he * go far hence unto the Gentiles V The heathen were perishing, and 
hia choice was soon fixed. His parents perceived it in the benevolent aspirations of his souU long before hi» 
lipB made the disdosore; and when he ' told them all his heart,' and craved their consent and their blessing^. 
' unmediately they conferred not with flesh and blood,' but said, go, and ' the Lord be with thee.' 

"While pursuing his theological course, Mr. L. became exceedingly interested in the Dyaks of Borneo, who 
were then represented as even more savage and blood-thirsty than the cannibal tribes of New Zealand. 
Could any thing be done to save them ? * While he was musing the fire burned.' They were continoaliy 
before him, in all their horrible barbarity. Day and night bis* ardent spirit yearned over them; and though. 
he had reason to believe that no white man could venture within their reach, even for an hour, without ex~ 
treme danger, his desire to visit their country and attempt their conversion became irrepressible. The Ame- 
lican Board, under whose direction he had placed himself, yielded to his wishes ; and, as soon as the neces- 
niy preparations could be made, he embarked with a brother of a kindred soul, for the great eastern Archi- 
pebga Touching at Batavia, on the frontiers of the vast taipire of pagan darkness, they yielded to the judg- 
ment of an experienced veteran in the missionary service, whom they met there, atid concluded to remain, till 
they could make the wisest and best arrangements in their power for proceeding to the place of their destina- 
tion. While they were waiting at Baiavia, they were induced to plan a voyage to the island of Sumairar 
with the view of spending a few weeks in exploring the country of the Battas, which it was supposed might 
1m done withoot any grearer hazard than missionaries have often encountered, with entire safely. 

" They landed— they sought for information — they were encouraged— they were dissuaded — ^they looked 
to heaven for direction, and finally resolved to proceed. Having procured suitable guides, ihey advanced 
ilowly and with great diflicolty three or four days' journey into the interior, when ihey came suddenly upon 
a kind of tort, which belonged to the Battas, and from which they sallied out with the most hostile deraonstra- 
tionB. The guides fled. The missionaries could not make known their benevolent errand.'^fbr there was no 
one to interpret, and the spears of the barbarians soon closed the interview in blood. How the orgies of the 
racceeding night were kept may be conjectured, for the Battas too are cannibals. But the martyrs — young, 
vigorous, ardent and fresh from their long preparations — went up (who can doubt it f) to reeeive their crowns. 
What a change! How sudden — how great — how glorious! One hour entangled in those horrid jungles, and 
the next walking * the streets of the New Jerusalem !' One moment stunned by savage yells, in the agonies 
of a cruel death, and the next listening to the song of Moses and the Lamb ! 

" When Henry L. left America, both his parents were living to receive his last embrace, and to oemmend 
liim to the protection of that Power which rules the winds and the waves. In the autumn of 1834, his fiither 
"^u suddenly called away from a large and dependent family, several months after the death of Henry, trat 
before the tragical news had reached this country. His motheri now a widow in feeble health and deep a^ 
fliction, was my neighbor. The letters from Batavia which brought the overwhelming intelligence to her 
Wtber, were of such a character as to leave no room for doubt, or hope. As roon as I learned iheir contentSr 
i was on my way to her dwelling. Bui how should I meet her, whose life, since the death of her husband^ 
^aa more than ever * bound up' in Henry? What sympathies had I to offer in such an hour? What could t 
do but sit down, like Job's friends, without speaking a word ? Surely I shall find the martyred missionary's 
widowed mother, utterly prostrated by the shock. €uch were my thoughtti, during ihe few moments that it 
required to bring me to her door, and such the painful anticipations with which 1 entered the house. But 
how could 1 do hcr.this great injustice; or rather how could I thus * make the grace of Gud of none effect?' I 
was never more mistaken in my life. ' 

" She waa not prostrated. She met me as usual with a smile. It shone through her tears, it is true ; but it 
was no less a smile fbr that. *This day hrings you heavy tidings.' < Yes,' was her calm reply ; * but I am 
*> far from being sorry 1 parted with Henry, as a missionary to the heathen, that I never in my life felt so 
strong a desire that some of my other children might engage in the same cause. O, how much do those poor 
creatures, who have murdered my son, need the gospel!' The surprise, the relief of that moment, I cannot 
express. It was giving a turn to the aflfliciion which I had not thought of^ But it was eo natural, or rather, 
^re was so much of the grace of God in it, that as the new idea flashed on my mind, I seemed to see the- 
conversion of the poor Battas intimately connected, and very much hastened by the tragical event Surely it 
will, I aaid to rhyself, excite the church to rooro fervent prayers and more sirenunus cflurts in their behalf. 
The more savaee they are, the more urgent the reasons for sending ihera missionaries. Here is a widowed 
mother, whose son they massacred in cold blood, before he could speak a word to them of Jesus Christ, the 
great atoning sacrifice, — wishing, in the first moments of her grief, that her other children might be prepared 
to go and carry them the gospel of peace. Surely, when Christian mothers come, by hundreds and by ihou' 
*Bnds, to issues like these, all ' the dark places of the earth, which are full of the habitations of cruelty,' will 
he enlightened, and become the dwelling places of righteousness, and pence, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 



Tho Fourth Volume of Thb Pickwick Papers has just been ianied by Messrs. Carey, Lea A Blanchard. 
The author of these inimitable sketches, in one short year, has attained immortality; our children will place- 
his volumes upon the same shelf with Smollett, Fielding, Irving, Scott, and Marryatt. "Box" is an nneqoslled 
painter of human life ; his portraits are not a rtfocimento of every artist's scrap book, nor are they oepiea 
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fiom any " great original," but positive studies from nature itself, without the least taint of caricatore ;— 
striking and undeniable resemblances, full of the spirit of the master, and free from the sopbisiicatioas of 
varaiah and gold iramea. If Boz delights in developing the pecultaritiea of humble life, it is not fioai any vol. 
gar predileetionB, bnt from its ricfaiMSB and variely of material ; his portraits of Count Smorltork and Looi 
Mutanhead, are equally true, and his descriptions of fashionahle» society at Bath equally racy with his accooDb 
of the family of the Wellera. The variety of ** Box*' is a wonderful charm — his pathetic touches are ptr- 
ticolarly eflective : one minute you are laughing till the water runs down your cheeks, and in the next, yoQ 
«• ameariog off a tear with the tip of your finger, as if ashamed of crying at the fictiiiooa diat r ess ea nanatsl 
by the akilfol Boz. The man who ooold perase the death scene of the chancery debtor, described in tiiii 
Foarth Vdnme, and rise from sach perasal without experiencing a dimrMSs of vision from a flow of moiatafe 
in hia eyes, ought not to assume a human appellation — " At his birth, be sure, some demon did preside.** 

The character of Mr. Pickwick is well sustained throughout — the quiet benevolence which exhibits itnlf 
beneath the maas of pleasing absurdity that enwcapa the old gentleman through the many laughaUe adv«* 
tniea be is fated to endure, speaks wondroualy to the heart. If is philanthropy aerioualy affecia iha aenaiWli- 
tiea of his devoted Samuel, with whom, in his opinion of his master, we cordially agree — 

*** I never heerd, mind you, nor read of it in story books, nor see in picters, any angel in tighfta and gaiten^ 
not even in speetadee, as I remember, thongh that may ha' been done, for any thin' 1 know to the contraircf ; 
bat mark my vords. Job Trotter, he's a regular thorough- bred angel for all that: and let me aee the maa h 
wenturs to tell me that he knows a belter vnn.' With ihis defiance, Mr. Weller buttoned up bia change ist 
side pocket ; arid with many confirmatory nods and jeaiures by the way, proceeded in search of the eubjeet 
ofdiwourse." 

Old Wellers* plan for the deliverance of Mr. Pickwick from prison, and ihe old gentleman's opinions of 
the Americans, are worth transcribing:— 

" Sammy," whispered Mr. Weller, looking cautiously round, " my duty to your gov'ner.and tell him if he 
thinks better o' ibis here bis'ness, to commoonicate viih roe. Me and a cab'net-maker has dewiaed a plan ibr 
gettin' him out. A ptanner, Samivel — a piamer!" aaid Mr. Weller, atriking his worn on the cheat with ths 
hack of his hand, and falling back a atep or two. 

** Wot do you mean f " said Sam. 

** A pianner forty, Samivei," rejoined Mr. Weller, in a still more myaterious manner, " as he can iMva «n i 
hire; vun as von't play, Sammy." 

» And wot 'ud be the good o' that ?" said Sam. 

** Let him send to my friend, the oab'net-raaker to fetch it back, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller. <* Are yoa 
awake now 7" 

** No," replied Sam. 

** There ain't no vurks in it," whispered his father. *' It 'uU hold him easy with hia hat and shoes on ; sad i 
breathe through the legs, vich his holier. Have a passage ready taken fur ' Merriker.' The * Merrikin' gov'- 
ment vill never give him up, ven vunce they finds he's got money to spend, Sammy. Let the gov*ner stopj 
there till Mrs. Bardell's deed, or Mr. Dodson and Fogg's hung, vich last ewent 1 think is the most likely ia| 
happen first, Sammy : and then let him come back and write a book about the * Merrikins' as'il pay aU kd' 
expenses, and more, if he blowa 'em up enough." 

The general excellence of this work is well sustained in thia volume. The publishers intend iaaeiag a| 
complete edition of this cockney classic, with faithful copies of the original illustrations. We care bat little; 
for pictures to Boz — they will but spoil the work, as Ireland vurdered Hogarth by moraliang the paintcia'l 



Tub Fourth Part of Loorhart's Line of Walter Scott, has been published by Measis. Carey, Lea, vr^ 
Blanohard. It is an act of mere supererogation to say anything in favor of this univetaally popular wofkJ 
The critics of every periodical, quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily— conspire to sound its praises ; yoo see ii 
noticed in every publication, and meet with it in every parIor~in every reading-room— aboard every steamboalJ 
and in every stage-coach. The same wonderful success attends its publication in Europe — in fact, the whole 
world, at this moment, is employed in reading a piece of biography which eventually will eclipse tho gWinm 
of poor Boaweli. 

We subscribe the first interview between Scott and Lockhart, and the description of the magician'a den. 

When the ladies retired from the dinner-table, I happened to sit next him ; and he, having heard that I had 
lately relumed from a tour in Germany, made that country and its recent literature the subject of aome co^ 
versation. In the course of it, I told him that when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I asked the wmiterj 
whether Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if ho had not heard the name before ; and that c^ 
my repeating the question, adding Goethe der grot dichter (the great poet,) he shook his head as doubtfully M 
before — until the landlady solved our difficulties, by euggesttng that perhaps the traveller might Biean *- th^ 
Herr Geheimer-Hath (Privy-CounwUor) Von QoeOte." Scott seemed amused with thia» and said, •• I hope ye^ 
wiU come one of those days and see me at Abbotsford ; and when you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be aure vo^ 
uk even the landlady for nobody but the Sheriff." He appeared parUcularly interested when I daacnU 
Goethe as I fint saw him, alighting from a carriage, crammed with wild plants and herba which he had ptcM 
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up in the ooum of hi* morning's botanizing among the hiilt above Jena. " I am glad/' laid be, ** that m^ old 
DMtter has puxniita aoraewhat akin to my own. I am no botanist, properly speaking ; and thoogh a dwell«r 
OD ihe banks of the Tweed, shall newer be knowing about Flora's beauties ; but how I should like lo ha¥e a 
talk with him about trees!" I mentioned how much any one must be struck with the megestic beauty of 
Goethe's countenance — (the nobiesi certainly that I have ever yet seen) — " well," said he, " the grandest demi- 
god I ever raw was Dr. Carlyle, minister of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat 
■ote than once ibr the king of gods and men to Gavin HaraiUoo — and a shrewd, clever old carle waa he, na 
ioabt, but no more a povt than his precentor. As for poets, I have seen, I believe, all the beat of our ewa 
time and ooontry — and, though Burns had the most glorious eyes imaginable, I never thought any of then 
would come up to an artist's notion of the character, except Byron." A reverend gentleman present, (I thinks ^ 
Principal Nicoll of St. Andrews,) expreased his regret that he had never seen Lord Byron. " And the prints,** 
resumed Scott, ** give one no impression of him — the lustre is there. Doctor, but it is not lighted up. fiyron'a 
ooDtananoe ia a iking to drmm of. A oertain fair lady, whose name has been too often mentioned in eon* 
naxion with hia, lold a friend of mine that, when she first saw Byron it waa in a crowded KKNn,^aQd aha dti 
Dot know who it was. but her eyes were instantly nailed, and she said to YietweXi thai jpaU foce it myfaUc And« 
poor soul, if a godlike face and godlike powers could have made any excuse for devilry, to be sure she had 
one." In the course of this talk, an old friend and schoolfellow of Scott's asked him across the table if he had 
ny fiiith in the aotiqae basts of Homer? " No, truly," he answered, smiling, ** for if there had been either 
linmeit or stuceoyera wortii their salt in those days, ibe owner of each a headpiece would never have had to 
mil the poke. They would have alimented the honest man decently among them for a lay-figure." 

He at this time occupied as his den a square small room, behind the dining parlor in Castle Street. It had 
bat a single Venetian window, opening on a patch of turf not much larger than itself, and the aspect of the 
pisce was on the whole sombrous. The walls were entirely clothed with books; most of them folios and 
qoartos, and all in that complete state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge of bibliomania. A doi^en 
^olames or so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, were placed close by him on a small moveable 
frame— something like a dumb-waiter. AH the rest were in their proper niches, and wherever a volume had 
been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden block of the same size, having a card with the name of the 
borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The old bindings bad obviously been retouched and regilt 
in the most approved manner; the new, when the books were of any mark, were rich but never gaudy — a 
large proportion of blue morocco — all stamped with his device of the {wrtcullis, and its motto ctauaua tutus 
ero — being an anagram of his name in Latin. Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, and the works 
tmnged systematically; history and biography on one side — poetry and the drama on another — law books and 
dictionaries behind his own chair. The only table was a massive piece of furniture which he had had con- 
tracted on the model of one at Rokeby; with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, that an amanu- 
eosis might work opposite to him when he chose ; and with small tiers of drawers, reaching all round to the 
floor. The top displayed a goodly array of session papers and on the desk below were, besides the MS. at 
which he was working, sundry parcels of tetters, proof-sheets, and so forth, all neatly done up with red tape. 
His own writing apparatus was a very handsome old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and con- 
taining ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c., in silver — the whole in such order that it might have come from the silver- 
maith's window half an hour before. Besides his own huge elbow chair, there were but two others in the 
room, and one of these seemed, from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the amanuensis. I observed, 
during the first evening I spent with him in this ionclunit that while he talked, his hands were hardly ever 
idle. Sometimes he iblded letter-covers — sometimes he twibted paper into matches, performing both tasks 
with great mechanical expertness and nicety; and when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he 
mapped hia fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
•cruss hij master's knees, to be caressed and fondled. The rovm had no space for pictures except one, an 
original portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the chimneypieco, with a Highland target on cither side, and 
brosdsworda and dirks (each having its own story.) disposed star fashion round ihem. A few green tin-boxes, 
wch as aolicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled over each other on one side of the window ; and on the top 
of theae lay a fox's tail, mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he had occasion to take 
down a book, he gently brushed the dust off the upper leaves before opening it. I think I have mentioned 
all the familure of the room except a sort of ladder, low, broad, well-carpeted, and strongly guarded with 
nken rails, by which he helped himself to books from his higher shelves. On the top step of this convenience, 
Hi^e of Hinafeldt — (so called from one of the German Kinder-marcheny—a. venerable Tom-cat, fat and sleek, 
Uki no longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the proceedings of his master and Maida with an air of 
digaificd equanimity; but when Maida chose to leave the party, he signified his inclinations by thumping the 
dt^r with his huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman handled a knocker in Grosvenor Square; 
the SherifiT rote and opened it for him with courteous alacrity^-and then Hinse rame down purring from hia 
perch, and mounted guard by the foot-stool, vice Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever discourse might be 
PSasiog waa broken, every now and then, by aorae affect ionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends. He 
i»id they understood every thing he said to them, and I believe they did understand a great deal of it. But 
U all events, dogs and cats, like children, have some infallible tact for discovering at once who is, and who 
■ not, really fond of their company; and I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room befi)ie 
^ little peta of the family, whether dumb or lisping, had found out his kindness for all their generation. 



.The Scoxma* op thi Ocean ; a Story of (he Atlantic, 6y an Officer of the U. S. Navy, Carey and Hart. 

It ia almost impossible, now-a-days, to write an interesting tale of the sea — Cooper, Marryatt, Hall, and 
Chamier hare used-np every possible panicle of material, and the roost brilliant novelist would be unable to 
^bat his cnft across the ocean's waste without ranning foul of one or all of the vessels above named. There 
u a monolooy in the works of the best maritime writers; and the utmost skill of their successors can barely 
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navigate their newly-launched hulka through the itraits of criticism, or enable them to weather the neb of 
oontempt. Some of them have rank at their roooringi , and oth^n are high and dry on the aboala of ridicole, 
where they remain to the annoyance of their thippen and the consigneee. 

In a word, we are tired of naatical tales ; the sea is positively worn oat ; and ships afire, matiniei, set- 
fights, ibgs, and floggings, are considerably below par. Novelty is a thing (o be desired, but not expected in 
maritime delineations ; and the book before os evinces the truth of our remark. Every thing is afaip^hape 
and sailor4ike — but we have read every event therein narrated, in diflferent words, at least some half-dona 
limes over. This is not the fault of the author, but of the worn-out subject he has chosen to employ his peo. 
The same skill directed to another matter would have produced a very excellent novel. 

** The Scourge of the Ocean" is a well-told tale, subject to the above drawback, and bears evidence of 
considerable teste, which, properly cnltivaCed, promisee future fruit of richer flavor. The oommencement of 
the tale is inauspicious, but progressively improves in intereet and ability. The conduct of the midahiposa 
te his raperior oflUcer is ineicusable, and ii^ures the hero in the rainds of disoeming readers. If the aathor 
had confined the cockney dialect to one of the English warrant officers, or marines, he would have produced 
better efliect in the conversational portions. The destruction of the Scourge, and the preoediog aoene in the 
tog, are well told. We had marked an extract from the second volame, depicting the r e s en a of the hsio 
firom the hands of the police, but found that abbreviation would injure its eicellenoe. "Hie fbUowiiig dis- 
logue is humorous and good : — 

« I am hexceedingly sorry, Mr. Spikes," said Ramrod, looking round to see that none obeerved him in con- 
versation with the prisoner, it being contrary to discipline to speak on other matters than those of duty, in such 
cases; " I am hexceedingly 'urt at *aving you hunder charge, but it's the fortin of war, as corporal Gunpowder 
said when he split his inexpressibles.*' 

*■ I don't mind it. Ramrod," returned the boatswain ; ''it's not the first time I've been in bilboa, and may be 
'twon't be tho last ; we can't always carry stun' sails you know, and must make calculations for heavy weather 
if we follow the sea." 

" Hexactly, Mr. Spikes," returned the soldier, *' and, therefore, you must hamuse yourself so as to keep off 
the blue devils, and not allow this little rewerse to throw you off your guard ; it's wery ibrtunate, sir, that I 
was put on post 'ere, because I can now and then hindulge in a little hiotelligent conversation, which, inyov 
present situation, Mr. Spikes, you'll find Ti-astly agreeable." 

** Thank ye, Ramrod," said the boatswain ; ''but we'll manage to spin out the watches as short as possible; 
Fve got a bit of a book here, stowed away at the head of my berth, and now and then, for lack of aomethiitg 
better to do, we'll take a spell at it. Tou can read, Ramrod T" 

" I didn't go to the huniversity for nothing, Mr. Spikes," returned the soldier with a knowing inclination of 
the head, and a sage expansion of both eyes. 

"I used to have a little laming myself," rejoined the boatswain, rummaging in search of the article in ques- 
tion ; " l>ut, having something better to attend to, I managed to forget it all ; — ah, here it is, just overhaul a 
leaf or two of it, Ramrod, and let's get the drift of it" 

"This here is the Helements of HuHid," said (he soldier. 

" Tes, yes, it's one o* ihem books the ycung gentlemen get their knowledge of seamanship frofn. Go ahead. 
Ramrod, and let's hear what it has to say about fitting rigging and the like." 

" A point," said Ramrod, reading. " considered mathematically, has neither length, breadth, nor thick- 
ness." 

*' That's a d d lie," exclaimed the boatswain indignantly ; " a p'int has just all three of them ; it's a 

reef p'int I 'sp'jse iKe chap has allusion to, and every body knows that reef p'ints must have a certain length, 
must be platted with so many strands, and must have a particular width, in proportion to the size of the sail 
they're laid up for. Now, Ramrod, this comes of trying to gel laming by setting down on your locker instead 
of going aloft and seeing how things are done there. I'veonen told Mr. Everett that same, but it was no use; 
midshipmen are too lazy to go over the top rim when they can crawl through the lubber's hole." 

" But, Mr. Spikes, he may not 'ave reference to a reef p'int," returned the soldier, who, being a man of- 
education, deemed it his duty to advocate the cause of science. 

"Then what the devil does he mean ?" rejoined the boatswain. 

•♦ He may allude to a pint of rum," answered Ramrod. 

" Ah, yes, I see how it is," returned Spikes, "you've got in that part which explains the arrangements of 
the spirit room ; go on and let's hear how he stows his casks." 

" A snraighi line or right line," continued the soldier, reading the following article, '*is the shortest distance 
between the two points which limit its length." 

" Avast a bit. Ramrod," paid Spikes, who seemed not to comprehend the sense of this sentence ; "just read 
that over again." 

" A straight line, or right line, is the shortest distance between the points which limit its length." 

" Well, d n my tarry toplights, if that arn't the first time I ever heard a reef band called a line befi>re." 

exclaimed the boatswain. 

" A line," continued Ramrod, reading, "has length, but neither breadth nor thickness.". 

" That's another d— -d lie !" ejaculated the boatswain < " every line has a certain thickneas, from a low* 
line to a twiddiing-line. Now, Ramrod, it's my opinion that the chap that built that book, did it for the pat" 
pose of getting to wind'ard of the ofllicers' pockets; and what's most surprising to me is, how they can read it 
without seeing the mistakes of the d — d lubber; but I 'spose they think every book is gospel, like the Ne« 
Testament the preacher talks so much about." 

" Mr. Spikes," returned the soldier, " you oughtn't to condemn hevery book on aoooant of this one, whidK 
I haeknowledge, is perfectly ridiculous; there are many wery hexcellent and correct 'istoriea. a«ich»ibr hiar 
stance, as Sinbad the Sailor, and the Soldier's Manual Hexercise for the Land and Sea Sarvioe." 
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« I don't (bul-moath any book/' retained the boatswain, " but them that the yoang gentlemen lue to him 
•eamonahiix I tell you, Ramrod, it can't be had in that way ; if a man wants to be a sailor he must take hold 
of the marlin spike, and go hard at it/* 

"Hezactly/* returned Ramrod ; **and by the same token, if he wants to be a good drill, he must 'andle tho 
mittkeL" 



"Thi RxroRMATiON IN Enoland, by the Reverend I. J. Blunt, of St John's College, England," formi the 
uth Tolume of the Library of Christian Knowledge, and is just published by Marshall & Co., Philadelphia. 
The well-known talents of the Editor, the Reverend Herman Hooker, have materially contributed to the 
success of this series of works — and his own original production, Popular InJuIelUy, has met with the appro* 
baiioo of the thinking portion of the community. '* Blum's Reformation," is an historical detail of the riie» 
piDgress, and consummation of the great religious revolution in England, and is a valuable documental work, 
necessary to the library of the general reader. We quote an interesting account of the introduction of 
the Tarious monkish tribes into England — observing, en passant^ that the work is well printed, and bound ia 
library condition .* — 

In this century, (the thirteenih,) iho mendicant orders recently brought into beiag — the maggots not so much 
of corrupted texts as of corrupted times — found their way into England. The Franciscans, or Friars Minors, 
the Dominicans, or Black Friara; the Carmelites, or White Friars; and the Augustins, or Grey Friars; were 
the four divisions. Of these the two former were the most considerable ; the Franciscans were the chief of 
all. The first settlement of these last was at Canterbury, in 1234 ; that of the Dominicans, thirteen yean 
earlier, st Oxford ; at which ploce, as well- as at Cambridge, all the four orders soon found themselves in poe- 
Nssion of flourishing houses. There was mnch to captivate in their proepectus. All worldly views they re-*^ 
Doonced ; they depended upon the alms of the people ; and the people, admiring their disinterestedness, and 
reverencing their piety, (which was, or which seemed to be, much beyond that of the monks,) were cheerful 
givers. ,They cultivated learning with great success ; filled the/professors' chairs in the universities ; searched 
oai manuscripts, and multiplied the copies ; collected libraries at any cost ((or their popularity furnished them 
with the means); not a treatise on the arts, theology, or the civil law, appeared, but the friars bought it up^— > 
They improved the architecture of their country ; for though their vow. like that of the Rhecabiies, scarcely 
allowed them to eow seed or plant vineyards, or have any, it did not deny to them the building of houses ; 
and, acoordingly, on these were lavished the ample sums which the munificence of their benefactors poured 
into their treasury. It was the ambition of the great and noble that their bones should rest within these hal- 
bwed walls; and sumptuous shrines bespoke the mighty dead that slept in the chapel of St. Francis. All this 
might be well ; but your friar was a sturdy beggar, and prosperity made him ibrgct himself. He learned to 
drop the literary and religious character, and assume the politician. lie engaged in diplomacy : mixed in the 
iatrigues of courts ; discussed treaties, formed alliances, and resolutely maintained the authority of the pope 
(whose creature he was) against all the princes and prelates of Christendom. He was furnished by his mas- 
ter with powers for efiecting all this ; and these he used to the confusion both of seculars and monks. He 
could preach where he would ; if be could not lawfully take possession of the church of the minister, he could 
erect bis ambulatery pulpit at any cross, in any parish, and rail (as he generally did) at the supineneas and 
ignorance of the resident pastor. If he chanced to be received under the parsonage roof (as he seldom was,) 
he was felt to be a snake in the grass, ready to betray his host in return for his hospitality ; and, if he saw a 
fi>wl or a flask on his table, to denounce him, in his next day's harangue, as a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber. He could confess whosoever might come to him. It was to no purpose that a parish priest refused 
ibwiation to any black sheep of his flock ; away he went to a Franciscan, and absolution was given him at 
Mice; the more readily, indeed, as an opportunity was thus afforded the friar of expressing his contempt of 
erery ecclesiastical body but his own. Nor did he enter into the labors of the parochial minister only; he 
W nobler game in another chiss of seculars — the cathedral clergy. These he reduced to poverty, and the 
Teneiable edifices to which they belonged to decay. 



Fielding , oa, Socirrr. By the Author of Tremaifu and Jk Vere. Three Volumes. Carey & Hart. 

Mr. Waad has prodaced an extraordinary work. Fielding is not a novel, and certainly cannot be termed 
• ioiiianoe--it is a ricolement of the practical philosophy of a coamopolite — the experiences of an ehservatioBp 
boater— an analysis of human nature, by a stfong-minded man, detailed with much conversational spirit and 
logical effect. There are two divisions in the work, but Mr. Ward has not employed the agency of a plot Id 
coonect his illostrations of society and life, or the development of his category of supernatural inflnenceSi 
" Fielding'* will be more generally perused than either of Mr. Ward's former productions ; the Christian mo- 
lalist and the philosopher will find matter equally valuable^ and the attention of the general reader will be 
attiacted by the variely and spice of the anecdotal illostratiois, which were not suffered to enlighten the di- 
(iacUcs of Trenaine or De Vere. A few of these worklly elucidations we select for the amusement of oar 
feeders ; but we shall not weaken the force of Mr. Ward's philosophy by presenting any portion of his oom- 
nents-^which aie perfect in their continuity, bat wonld be unsatlsfactoiy and baM in their seperation. 

A reverend prebendary, in a cathedral town, once amused me much. He complained that the stalls in 
the chapel were cold; and being a great invalid, of a high family, he used all his interest on a vacancy, to 
twcome dean— merely for his health* $ sake. There was matting and a velvet cushion in the dean's stall, 
Mne in thai oTthe pvebendariss. 
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»■' ' ly I I I I I ,^ 

After dinner we ofcoune feU apoo poliuca, and the ministry were of ooaiw atlacked and defended. One 
of the asiailanrs waa particalarly yiolent against the peraonal character of the preniet ; he wai a mere fool, 
if not aomeibing worse ; unfit to be trusted, and suspected of betraying the people whom he had uaed at a 
stepping-stone. lie was reproved as loo personal in his repreheiisioo. ** What motive can 1 ha?e," mid he, 
''but anxiety lor the public goodP Alas! poor human nature! I afterwards ionnd that the miniBter'i ladj 
had turned her hack on the patriot's wife at court. ** Bot do not let that surprise you," said my infornaat, 
* for Marshal Ney met his death — that is, he deserted Lewis XVI H^ and was shot for it— precisely fnatlw 
nme cause." He said himself he could not bear the ooldneaa of the court towards his wife, wbom be foanl 
in tews every night, on accoanC of her reeeption there. 

I thought all this very strange, b<it 1 found firom Ciheredge, when I maBtiooed it Id him, that U wii my 
oommoa "It is inconceivable/' said he, ** how much may bo done or nndooe by a bow or curtsiy, giToi, 
or omitted. I have known a man of talent aulk for a twelvemonth with a lady of iashioo, becaoM the did 
not acknowledge his salute at the Opera, though the poor oflender, being much engaged, really did notice 
bfliL Another gifted peiaon, mnch connected with the press, would never join the world in attarkiog a 
eelefarated eoonteas, because she had appeared inteieated in hia ooaversalion at a dinner, and on wiMramg, 
had dropped him a moat graceful corteay. From that time forth, while not nxQuatly bUmed by hii antm* 
pomry writers for a great deal ofhautettr, the paper he was coDnecied with alwaya spoke of her as a patten 
of eoodeacensioD." 

It was the reported case of a man who, being sued for a debt, pleaded that he had formerly eonunillid 
burglary in the house of his own father, for which he had been condemned to be hanged ; bat thoogh oolr 
tranported, the conseqaence in law was, that he could neither sue nor be aued, aivl ihereibre oooM not be 
Ibroed to pay. 



QuuannoB iic EuKon. Enoland, bt as Ajiuucam. 7Wo roZusief. Carey, Lea and BUaehui 

Mr. Cooper has tamed hia European loor to a profitable acooimt: and has ahown hie proficimqf in ^ 
Tice of bo(^ making, by mannfafftoiing hia trip iato aeToral vobimea ofgaaaliooable merit The 'aotkortf 
tba Spy" has beeone aa emot gramUer; his reoeat worka afon continooiia tiasao of foah imdiiiff-likete 
am in the Eeatem npologue, he wanden through the flower gardeii, and trami^eB down the finest bBdi,aod 
defilea the beaatiea of the choicest flowers, in an eager search after his favorite thistle. B^t Mr. Cooper ott* 
does the Oriental asinine, for when he has obtained hia weedy prize, he grumbles in the height of bii deli|ii^ 
tnd laments the Uttemem of the thing he has tiken such pains to discover. 

If Mr. Cooper indulges in a laudatory notice of any Fnnch eoatom, it enables him to reprobate Aeno' 
nem of the English— *if any thing in England is fortuimte enough to meet his approval, he is san toeoliige 
in n bitter strain upon (he opposite deficiencies of the Americans— but the quantity of praise, wheo coa- 
pared with the grumbling, is like FalstafiTs halfpenny worth of bread and galloas of sack— and bisgnab-j 
lings are aa vraahy as the fat knight's drink, without its spice or flavor. 

Mr. Cooper, in his preface, remarks that it is quite probable his book contains many ftbe notions-i 
• better feeling now eiists in England towards America than when he was in Europe, and thata/ittwt 
may repair some of the faults he has committed. Why publish your erronteus statements at all, Mr. Cooper! 
or is the opportunity of making another book of more importance than the dimemmation of ialae 
and acknowledged errors? 

In the course of aome remarks upon English literature, (wherein he declares that few of the celelnH^ 
writers of England understand the grammar of ttheir own language,) Mr. Cooper quotes a saying that" o^ 
author was ever written down except by himself." He is qow proving the truth of the obaervaiioD, ao^ t^ 
admirers of bis inimitable novels lament the late perversion of his pen. 

Place Mr. Cooper*s volumes upon England in the hands of a youth, and desira him, after an attentive ^ 
ial, to give his opinion of the manners of our mother-land. The boy would be unable to arrive at my 
conclusion from the contradictory statements of his author, who out-Cobbett*s the knight of the gridiroD io 
total want of consistency. In one instance, we have several opposite impressions of the disposition of 
English towmrd the people and inatiiutions of America. We are told, in the oourse of every half doses 
that the ialanders despise their transatlantic brathran, and sneer at every thing American with a hittemee 
ds^aeefol to them aa it vroold be disrespectful to us. But the author has not, in any one instance, bees 
to prove his asaartions by the evidence of a aingle fact— Hm the contrary* every incident tells of respect 
^toation to the Americans in England— >a respect that is poorly repaid by querulous complainings and 
■ttipriaioii. In one plsK», Mr. Cooper observes that ** the English are drilled into a formality that tbroin 
atoud over their aocial intercourse. As a people they an not fluent." In the preceding pangnpb, he 
Botieed that *< the people of England are more hearty, cordial, and free in dieir modea of istereooise thsa 
Americana,*" and yet» in another place, he remarks that the English are the moat artifldal people he had 
known! 

He aa aar t s that the Engtiah are not indiftrent to eommeats on tkeit national hafaila and ehanete» j 
diould say that the English are ikinikinned, and the Americans niio. Both resent fair, frank and manly «j 
ments with the same bad taste, resorting to calumny, blackgnaidism, and abuse." Yet Mr. Cooper cooH 
that when he anticipated aome unpopularity in England from having published a work tliers, noticiogt^ 
''pecidiarititM" of the English in a £m\ga sfnrit, and with no claims to Engliah fow, ha mt mnii^ ^ 
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poioted. ** There ib ft manlineM and ft feeling of pride in the better character of thejcountry that singularly 
devates it above this bitieroeM. I much qaestion, had the case been revened, if either the French or the 
American public would have received a book with the same liberal spirit.'* Now» how are we to reconcile 
tbeae positive contradictions f the original postulatnm must be erroneous, or " the fair, frank, and marly Gom- 
ments'* of Mr. Cooper failed to receive the customary blackguardism because they were beneath contempt 
Yet Mr. Cooper is so pleased with the English reception of his book, that he means to make the EInglish nation 
" rcspsctable," by taking " a subject'' (fi>r a tale or novel, we preaume, but it ia not stated) ** from their teeming 
ind gtorious naval history.** Really, this is very patronising and pretty in Mr. Cooper, and we hope that John 
Boll will not be so thick-headed as to neglect acknowledging the amazing force of the intended honor. 

There is occasionally a flippancy of expression in Mr. Cooper's remarks that is extremely oflensive to good 
KDW. The incomparable Joanna Baillie is styled " a retpectahU old woman." ''The peers and groat com- 
Booers of England are, generally, reapectdUe men." He tells a dinner party that Commodore Rodgen ia a 
wpeelaUe man — indeed '< reafiectability" is Mr. Cooper's ebiter dictum. The Lord Chancellor in his lobaa 
"koked like a miller with his head thrust through his wife's petticoat"— a novel and gentlemanly simile; 
The Eaglbh borse^uards, generally supposed to be the finest troops in Europe, are described as « large men 
Mftaioiy, but they must be next to useless in a campaign." Did Mr. Cooper never hear of the efiective chaige 
of the Life-guards at Waterloo? it turned the tide of victory, and drove the flower of the French cavalry in 
eonfoBioo over the plain. This gallant ** flight to victory," as it has been termed, was hailed with an en- 
fhniisBtic bunt of cheering from the whole of the allied armies ; prodigies of valor were performed, not only 
V the leaders, but by the private aoldiers. One of them, Shaw, was not slain till he had killed araen of the 
F^Dch CDirassiers with his own hands. Is it ignorance or antipathy that induces Mr. Cooper to sneer at Ifaii 
idiut band, whoae merita were acknowledged by Napoleon — there is leas disgrace in confeastng the valor 
of m eoemy's troope, than in asserting they are kept for state, and useless in a campaign. 

Bfr. Cooper complains that anecdotes have been circulated to his prejudice ; he has noted down several of 
\m acts while in London that tell more to his prejudice, than any anonymous slander or private tattle ; the 
&IIowiDg instances ^ill suflice to exhibit his total want of the bientdanee which should belong to every tra- 
veller, particularly ss literary lion, professedly on a tour of critical observation. He quarrelled with a gentle- 
nu because he was not assigned a post of honor at a dinner where the other guests were either dukes, lords, 
gnertb, M. P.'s, or men of mark. He silenced the table-talk of another dinner party by rudely contradicting 
I ballet-headed Englishman's observations on the want of polish in the Americans; thus aflbrding an evidence 
tf the truth of the oflensive remark. What a glorious opportunity did Mr. Cooper lose of quietly proving the 
filUcy of the Englishman's statement, by a bland and court ecus argument of die position ! Mr. Cooper carried 
^ hat into the midst of a fashionable assemblage, and hid it under a sofa in the drawing-room — when he 
^ed to retire, he was compelled to disturb a venerable Bishop, and drive him from his seat upon the aofii, 
Ibt the bat might be /edeemed — and all this vulgarity was confessedly to prevent the footman from carrying 
la hat to its proper place in the hall — and thereby save the requisite fee of a shilling for the menial's atten- 
tioQ in receiving and returning the skull-covering of the liberal traveller. 

McuoRATioN OF TB« DEAMA.~We copy the following ezeellent remarks from a recent number of Blank- 

1nod^^ 

"We altogether disrsgaid the ridiculous outcry raised againat theatres ftom their abuse; and, so long ea 
*• have Shakspeare, can rejoice that we had a theatre to summon that mighty genius into action, and still 
lave a theatre to spread the splendors of his mind through the people and posterity. The first step, as we 
wnceive, would be tQ form some public body for the express encouragement ojf the drama. We have a Royal 
Awderay for painting; we have half a hundred associations for all kinds of public eflbrls, from the dreary 
inwliferies of geology, up to the noblest researches of science. Why not establish a aociety for the direct 
pwnotion of dramatic authorahif^to give rewards for the ablest ooawdy and tragedy; to spread dramatie 
"oo^ledge, to purify dramatic taste; lo exercise the mild influence of opinion over the conduct of actors, 
tothow, and managers, alike, and wUhoul harahneu or officioueness, have all the effect of a powerful and saltt- 
^joriadictionT The object is certainly worth the trial. The literary ambition of Swift was tofoond an 
pdcmy for the purification of the national language. The noblest trophy that I/wis XIV. raised in the 
Wght of his power, and the only fragment of his fame which survived himself, was the French Academy, 
*oae chief exploit waa the Dictionary of the national hinguage. Yet we suffer the most briUuint, moat effee- 
. sod most permanent, popular, and universal of all the eflbrU of genius to lie in utter neglect; struggling 
an aborUve existence under the difficulties of bankrupt theatres and bitter criticism, wholly unprotected 
"he natural patronage of the higher orders, almost wholly unknown to the people, and thus absolutely 
"Bying out of the land. To undertake this duly and remove this stigma, should be the work of the opuJenl^ 
intelligent, end the patriotic of the nobility of England. Many would join iheaa; and e society woMld 
ibnned, wbicfa might become rapidly one of the enameiitB of the country. Doubtless they weuld^find e 
Tt quantity of feeble writing poured in upon them in the first inatance. ThU is the natural result of the long 
lect of the drama, and also-and the remark is worth making— of the strong propensity of the people to 
'wtfwtf. But a fow months would exhaust the influx, and then the stream would begm to ran pure, 
ten who now shrink from the entr^ of the pursuit, who know nothing of the means of acesss, « *r* IT* 
■- di^osted With 4be diflicolUea of theatric negotiaUon, would be found, delighted to follow tne inpaiae 
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of their minds, when the fruit of that impulse was to be placed in the hands of men of rank and otlnuiioD, 
Bctuated simply by the wish to raise the fallen dramatic fame of this singularly dramatic country. We cordially 
faope that the experiment will be made. We can answer fur its success. Half a dozen yean woHld m 
elapse without producing a total change in every matter connected with the national drama, tUmabiiiDg ihe 
latent poetry of England into vividnen and beauty, and re-peopling the deserted bills of national literature 
with shapes not unworthy to move even among the colossal heroes and demigods of Shakspears. 

But, to revert for a moment to the fact that our best actors have not had a fair field for their dispky, we 
«ffirm that the failure of authorship is the true cause of the comparative failure of stags ability. The nnst 
vivid actor is but little leas than a puppet, without a vivid part. lie rnay look the character, bat it ii the 
author who must give him the power to speak it. No pleusantry of the performer can fully struggle againa 
native dulness in the play, and no originality in the performer cun make an audience find perpetual noveliy in 
perpetual repetition. In fact, all our comedies are worn out; and, rzrept Shakspeare's, no tragedies are now 
ever capable of being performed. Repetition even in thfwe ciinnot extinguish the beauties, but it has palled 
the delight ; and the actor's fame perishes under the forced sameness of the exhibition. If we i^bould one; j 
again see the revival of talent in the drama, we should forget our complaints against the decay of laknt ii 
the actors. While the temple is in ruins, who can wonder at the li«tl(f»gne6s of the priests t Liketheold and 
fine superstition of the Greekn, the cutting down of the forest not merely stripped the land of its noblest oris- 
ment, but exiled the whole host of nymphs and sylvans — made the night no longer vocal with sounds of un- 
earthly harmony, and extinguished the purple wavings of the thousand pinions that once bore thefomscf 
beavty and inspiration among its dewy haunu and caverns of solemn shade." 

These opinions are as applicable to the American stage as to the Englibh ; theatres are liberally encounged 
in nearly every part of the Union, yet there is no national drama in America — and while the UwBof copj- 
light remain in the present state, it is not probable jhat we shall achieve anything beyond a trial tragedy, t 
Yankee farce, or a nigger foolery. It is unreasonable to expect that persons of talent can meet with lufficieat 
encouragement from theatrical managers in this country, when a few cents will furnish the theatre with i 
copy of the last new English play, which is generally a miserable hotch-potch of incidents stolen from Fj«i<'ii 
vaudevilles, and exemplified in the vilest language. The playwrights of the present English school are uiable 
to render a tolerable version of the pieces they pretend to translate — the joyous and graceful wit of the 
Frenchman is above their capacities; vulgar slang and puerility assume its place ; and the fine lemimeai'i 
the Gallic romanticist resolves itself into bombastic and unendurable twaddle. If the iRtemational copyriglu 
act is to pass into a law — aad it will be an insult 1o the liberality and justice of the nation if itdoea m^ 
and that quickly — let the English dramatists be included in a protecting clause; give them power to defDiod 
a trifling remuneration for the performance of their pieces here, as in F'rance and England, and the oattod 
drama of America will spring from its many sources, and with a wholesome flood, fertilize the sterility of (be 
land. If managers, stars, or the public, as the cose may be, are compelled to remunerate autbon ibr iheoK 
of their p]a3rs, they will assuredly prefer taking advantage of the local popularity of an author whocanwcii 
lo order and attend to any necessary alteration in his fabrication, which by any possibility cannot be inferioi 
to the present stale of the foreign ware. There is another advantage which must accrue from including tbt 
dramatists in the copyright law — the audience will not be insulted by being compelled to listen, or aci^ii 
degraded in being forced to act, the cheap and nasty rubbish that is now nightly represented on the stage, h 
man who deals in stolen goods alone, must be content with his booty, and, however damaged, endeavor K 
diapoee of it by puffing advertisements and lies — but if he orders his commodities of a fair dealer, and ^T- 
<he regular market price, he can pick and choose till he succeeds in pleasing the tastes of all his costomen 
' Let us look to this : let us take advantage of the scheme above-mentioned : let us set England an exinf^e n 
founding an association for the melioration of the stage, and the encouragement of a national drama; and i 
a primary and most important step, let us aecore the passage of the law of international copyright 



PRiifcCTON College, New Jersey. — ^The Annual Commencement took place on Wednesday, Septenbe 
the 27th, end was numerously and Ashionably attended. The new church, a handsome, well arranged wi 
fice, was crowded with rows of lof ely ladies, who seemed to take much interest in the proceedings of ^ 
day. We regret that we were not in time te hear the salutatory addresses in Latin, English and Greek'B^ 
the recital of a poem called <*The Enthusiast" which seemed to gather golden opinions fipom all kinds oftaei 
The list of exercises in declamation and composition contained a variety of subjects which were geoerail 
well treated and apprepriately delivered. Without wishing to be invidiously distinctive, we most reaar 
that Alexander H. Bailey, of New Jersey, eloquently pronoiuced some forcible arguments respecting ** The Ad 
mission of Foreigners to the Elective Franchise," and Joseph H. Dukes, of South Carolina, recited a poem' 
singular beauty, entitled *' The Dead Sea." This gentleman also delivered the Valedictory, simI scqaiiit 
himself with fluency and ease. The varioni degrees were aAerwerds conferred upon the successfdl go 
duates. The ball in "the evening was graced with a numerous assemblage of fashioa and beauty. ^ 
Johnson's band was there, and the supper anrangements of the managers met with distinguished appn)^ 
The company did not separate till a very early hour. We tender our thanks to the alnmni, not only for » 
poUtenesi of the invitation, but for the kind attention and hospiuli^. ^J§^«^^;f^3ti<^ii">'' the period 
our stay. . igi i e y ^i 
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Tboh who hare not been eye-witoeisetof the fact, 
MQ acaroely imagine tha extreme difibraoce which 
•xisli between the oonititotion of the German aniver- 
atiei and thoiO of England and America, and iba still 
greater dtveruty of maooere between the •tadenli of 
ihitefeveraleetabUflhmenla. The general intelligence 
and dawical aoquirementa of the German yontb are 
proverbial, as aro likewise the generous freedom and 
iodependoot spirit possessed and exhibited by them. 
To trace the singula rhabiis and modes of life of this 
Bumerous and important body, whose peculiarities in- 
flaeoce so materially (be tone of theaght and character 
throoghout their Tast country, cannot fail to be inte- 
teiting to the natives of a land which they love to re* 
gud with a feeling almoit afiectionate. 

The German aniveniries are nearly all situated in 
■mall towns, vihicb, indeed, have scarce any existence 
■epante from them. Here are neither theatres nor 
gaming-houses ; and, except a few balls, or other parties 
of pleasure, whereto any of the students may be iii> 
vited by families to whom they have had letters of 
introduction, no individual engagements interfere with 
that regulation hy virtue of which they live together, 
even during their hours of rel&xation — an interval 
generally spent in promenades over' the picturesque 
country usually surrounding a university town, or in 
ncial assemblies whereat the freest cordiality prevails. 
Although particular friendships are undoubtedly form- 
ed, yet every one has some knowledge of the other ; 
and the entire body may be, without much license, 
denominated a brotherhood. The nse of the familiar 
pronoun tkou effaces, amongst them, all distinctions of 
elasi or rank ; and the sophisticated you is banished 
ofien at the fifat interview. 

There is no garrison in the greater part of these 
tswtts; a few^ivil ofl^^rs being sufficient to ensure 
the preservation of order. At Jens, the old barracks 
tre converted into abodes for the students: at Gieasen 
they are ocGO|^ed by the library and various scieniHic 
eolleetipns. It were to be wished that these wariike 
edifices were universally destined to sncfa uses j— 



I disputes might then be settled by streams of ink in- 
stead of blood I 

In most cases a young nkan studies at three or four 
universities at least before he graduates. If, indeed,* 
he is designed to fill any public post in his own coun- 
try, he must pass two years at tU university; but ha 
is oAerwards at liberty to go wherever he likes, and 
hear the most celebrated professors of other states, 
lie requires no farther passport than his student's card^. 
the occasional production whereof enables him t» 
travel (which he generally does on foot) throughout 
the whole of Germany — Austria alone excepted. Nei- 
ther does he want any great supply of cash ; the tra- 
velling studioius is held exempt even from the grasp- 
ing exactions. of the innkeepers; and he has not un- 
freqnenily introductions, from stage to stage, to houses 
of the parents of his comrades, or of old comradea 
themselves now established in the world. If he should 
arrive with exhausted pockets at any university, upon, 
proper representation he is furnished with inoney ta 
enable him to continue his route ; — and thus the most 
intimate ties are frequently formed and perpetuated. 

In these travels the students find abundant opporw 
tunitics of seeing and knowing mankind ; ind both, 
they and the different professors are constantly acquaint- 
ed with what is going on in other universities besides 
their own. Each professor, indeed, is judged and 
appreciated, not only within his peculiar circle of ac- 
tivity and influence, but by all the schools. The spirit* 
too, which reigns throughout these universities, and 
the general and intimate connexion of the students » 
tend greatly to oxlinguish all feeling of noimosity be- 
tween the different states of the great Germanic Coq^ 
federation^-so closely united by geographical position 
and similarity of national character. 

In general, (there must, of course, be exceptions,) thcs 
momls of the studenu are pure. The nature of theic 
studies — their high feelings of courage and honor, and 
of the interest of their native country — their ideas of 
religion ^in all cases more or less subjected to the test 
of raason) — ^friendship and lovei that double flams^ 
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lighting up the human breast— all contribate to this 
deurable end. These are the subjects of their con- 
Teraalion when the pipe and the Rhenish are enjoyed 
— these, the buidens of their vocal strains, at assem- 
blies distinguished by the utmost frankness, but from 
which is excluded all aim at Aonfer, that prolific parent 
of quarrels. The German student seems desirous of 
«qjoying his youth in all the plenitude of its freshness. 
He seeks to rise above the sensible world around him. 
ibrming an ideal with regard to every thing, and 
abandoning himself so unreservedly to this sense of 
defined delight, that many have protracted for three 
or fbni years their university course. 

The liberty possessed by the student is inherent in 
the constitution of the universities; and the advantages 
resulting from such a system may be iairly held to 
counterbalance its defects. It seems not undesirable 
that a jroung man should early enjoy a certam degree 
of freedom, in order that he may learn (ihoogh occa- 
nonally at his own expense) to use withont abusing 
it Schoolboy restraints cease to press upon him di- 
rectly he becomes a student He is not compelled to 
IbUow tueh or such a ooane of ioetruction. If any 
given professor should not be to his taste, he is not 
cbUged to yawD over hia lectures. In France, and 
wome other countries, a yoang man must attend the 
dogmatic dicta of certain p ro f essors — becatne, thanks 
to the principle of monopoly, there is no competi- 
tion. The German student knows what will be 
expected of him when he quits the university, and 
ttat there are examinations whereto he will be sub- 
jected : — it is sufficient that he acquires the knowledge 
be should acquire — ^no one demands of him the where 
or the how. The aim of collegiate studies should be 
to develope the intellectual function— not so much 
that the student should Uanif or exercise his memory, 
as that he should ^oto, and ripen his judgment. To 
ibis end, a judicious portion of liberty should be con- 
ceded ; for too much constraint retards every species 
of development Science may be likened to a forest- 
tree, which loses its beauty and vigor if we confine 
its roots, or bend and torture its branches. This spirit 
of freedom is quite in harmony with the German no- 
tions of the dignity of science, and of those who culti-. 
Tate, it — a sentiment among them truly characteristic 
and national. The university authorities, meanwhile, 
excite as much as possible a taste for study, and keep 
away all objects calculated to distract attention. 

The ordinary principles of jurisdictkm are almost 
null at these universities: no crime indeed escapes due 
punishment ; but in many respects the collegians are 
priYileged. Their general habits are strikingly op- 
posed to those which contact with the world produces. 
Like the ancients, they live much in the open air, 
which is frequently resq^ant with their music. With- 
out being either cynical or penurious, they can oHen 
dispense with even the tommonest comforts. They 
are liberal to the last sous ; have a particular language 
for eveiy thing concerning themselves; and aflect 
sundry peculiarities of costume. 

The best-founded objection advanced against the 
lives and manners of these students is, the frequency 
of duels amongst them. They hold, ijhat ordinary laws 



are ineflScacious with respect to what concerns the 
principles of honor or free opinion ; and, cherishing a 
high and laudable portion of self-esteem, they are 
punctilious lo a degree undoubtedly censurable. These 
meetings, however, are rarely fatal in thmr result; 
swords are the weapons employed, and the young men 
are skilful in their use ; for fencing, together with other 
gymnastic exercises, forms part of the education of the 
German student. 

During the writer's sojourn at HUdelberg, be made 
the intimate acquaintance of sundry collegians, and 
was of course known to a great number. He snfase* 
quently continued his travels on foot, knapsack on 
back and stafiT in hand ; and thus, duruig the several 
vacancies, traversed a great port of Germany — espe- 
cially the Hartz — ^meeting with many an agreeable 
companion amongst the fellow-schoolmen. To gsia 
the confidence of any student one may oocasioDaiiy 
encounter, it is only necessary to name some oommoa 
acquaintance : from that moment the parties, if they 
take the same direction, pursue it together 

Under the generic denomination of sfttdeiU may be 
found princes, dukes, counts, and the sons af poor psa- 
sanls : some follows worth a plum, and others wiA 
scarce enough 40 purchase bread ; ]routhe of eoventseai 
and men from thirty tolbriy : in the poblic gardens, ss 
well as in the nkwos, both nobles and the ssosef 
humble citixeiis are recognised. There, floek yoang 
men of every nation in fraternal assembly. It is diieiy 
at Gottingen, however, (a university pecuiiariy lessrt- 
ed lo by the aristocracy,) that the noble repoblicanB of 
Berne, as well as the phlegmatic Englishman, (wfaois 
natural reserve is a little abated by contact with the 
frank continental youth,) are to be found. 

Catholics and Protestaiits throw aside every foeliog 
of religious animosity; even Jews, although grsatly 
undervalued throughout Germany, are received ialo 
the general circle, if they display the principles of 
good fellowship. One man shows marks of indefati- 
gable industry — another has a complete horror of ap- 
plication : the conduct of one is regulated by the se- 
verest principles — that of another gives evidence of 
momls somewhat relaxed : the man of knowledge ii 
elbowed by the man of pleasure. But, throughoai the 
whole, circulatee a spirit of cordiality, a feeling of 
brotherly confidence, a freedom from the Itammel* ui 
etiquette, which one may seek in vain among other 
classes of society. 

The students are denominated alternately fay the 
classical term of f rater in studio, and the fomiliarap* 
pellation of bur$ch (boy. companion.) Two several 
origins have been given to this latter appellation ; one 
sets forth that, in the I9ih century, the French king 
established pensions (6oura«s) for a certain number of 
students belonging to the onivenity of Paris ; such « 
enjoyed this gratification were styled buraarO, wheaos 
comes the term hursch. It is more probable, however, 
that the etymology, like the word itself, is GernisBt 
coming from hur, &imr, which, in the old GennaiV 
signifies a vigorous hoy. Besides, by this expressioB 
it is customary more especially to particularise tboN 
students who form part of the Bitrsdbeiiaoika/'/,of which 
we shall speak by and by. 
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The youth who frequents the gyumaBium, or initi- 
atoiy coUtge, is styled frosch (frog.) He is subjected 
to a discipline so severe, thai if, during a journey in 
the country, he enters an inn to take beer, wine, or 
indeed any liquor save water — should he be discover- 
ed, he is sentenced to eight days' imprisonment, and 
the innkeeper fined, in default of his reporting the 
circumstance to the director. The /roach is submitted 
to Modry rigorous tests before he is regularly admitted 
into the university; add it is only after passing these 
that he participates in the freedom of a student's life. 

The students lodge and board, or, in some inaiances, 
lodge only, among the inhabitants of the town, and 
Mch man calls his landlord his PkUuHne, After 
hnakfast, the momiDg is spent in attending lectures, 
or writing notes npoa such as have been already heard. 
Hie dinDe^hoar is generally from twelve to one; and 
an abandant table of plain and wholesome food is pro- 
Tided at the Yery moderate charge of eight or nine 
flocim (the German florin is in valne about 2s. 4d.) a 
BUDth. They resume their work until evening* and 
then saMmble in the principal street of the town, 
which they promenade in parties of from two to 
twelve. At night they rap at the various taverns, 
where, aswmbled in large pasties, and the labors of 
the day at an end, they occasiooaily indulge in a glass 
of Rheoish ; or, slkonld punes be low, and wine not 
pncurable, the light*hearted youths content themselves 
with an humbler beverage, and seek consolatioa in 
aiDging:— 

Wine brings pimples and gout, my boy f 
If you'd keep your complexion clear. 

Learn wisely to do without, my boy. 
And stick to the honest heer ! 

The personal appealAiRce of the students is in itself 
P^mliar. The make of their caps especially distin- 
gviahes them ; as do also the ribands upon their breasts, 
the loog pipe ornamented with strings, &c, the flow- 
iog locks, and large moustaches. At one period every 
onivenity had adopted a uniform color for the little 
nding-coat, which forms an essential part of the an- 
cient German dress. This garment (ordinarily Uack) 
u ihort, and opens behind, with but one row of but- 
torn, and a very email collar. To complete the suit, 
pantaloons of black or gray cloth are worn, half- bouts, 
ud a black bonnet with or without feathers. The 
cheat ia invariably exposed, neither is any craval worn, 
bm the shirt-collar left to fall back upon the shoulders; 
the long hair is parted over the forehead, and a tuft 
onamenta the nnder lip. l^e indispensable articlee 
of a German student's baggage are, a knapsack for 
tnvelling, and a good xugenkein, or short stafl! where- 
upon the owner's name is engraved. Ziegenhein is 
the name of a village, at which a great quantity of 
these Btafis are fabricated, and thence circulated 
throughout the diflbrent universities. 

The young man's chamber is usually decorated with 
t dozen o^ so of pipes. A pair of foils is likewise to 
be found, for the purpose of fencing ; and as almobt 
•very student must have his faithful dcg, it is often a 
point of rivaUship who shall possess the largest and 



best-trained animal. These dogs may be said to have 
become quite erudite^ for, not long since, when it was 
attempted, at Heidelberg, to impose a duty on them, a 
petition was presented in their name, and drawn up 
in much more independent terms than those used by 
many an academical citizen. The students apply the 
name of dqg to any place of confinement; a circum- 
stance, the origin of which is as follows : — ^In former' 
days, when a new prison was erected, they gave it the 
name of the first iodividoal incarcerated therein: the 
celebrated Wallenstein, at that lime a student at Alt- 
dorf, was condemned to imprisonment in one of these 
edifices; but not being desirous of bequeathing his 
cognomen to such a receptacle, he shrewdly passed his 
cur in first. 

In each university the students sel^t certain houses 
of public entertainment, wherein a particular room is 
set apart for fencing, and we are sorry to add, fighting. 
Here they go to work in true martial style ; always, 
however, when fasting, in order that every thing 
should be sdon U» regies, and the wounds inflicted less 
dangerous. The person injured names the place of 
meeting ; and so great is their complaisance, that tha ' 
student who is not already skilled in the use of arms^ 
is allowed a fortnight to exercise himself thereio. 
Should the dispute exist between members of difierent 
universities, the understanding is, that they meet eacb 
other half-way. 

At each aflair of this kind, the following persons ara 
considered indispensable : the two seconds, two wU' 
nestes, the umpiro and the surgeon ; and to these such 
spectators are added as it may be agreeable to tha 
parties to admit. The duty of the seconds is chiefly 
to prevent blows being aimed too low, and to stop the 
fight whenever a wound is received. The toUnttsa 
should be impartial observers of all that pssses on 
either side, and give their opinion thereon with can- 
dor; while the umpire decides any disputed point. 
A hurt is dressed immediately ; and if it be but light, 
the contest is resumed. Every circumstance of this 
kind is denominated anagaauU. After the sixth assault, 
the satisfaction is held to be suflUcient; and, whether 
the parties are severely or slightly ii^jured, they shake 
hands, in token of complete reconciliation. Of eoarse^ 
among large communities, various occasions of personal 
ofiTence arise ; but the most deadly insult that can be 
oflfered by one man to another, and which is only to 
be expiated by an appeal to arms, is the applicatioii 
of the epithet, dummerjwnge (silly fellow.) 

We should not conclude this sketch without saying 
a few words respecting the celebrated Burtekensdtajt, 
a secret association of German students, which has 
superseded sundry previous associations, and is still in 
existence. After the sanguinaiy straggle which tha 
entire German people had to sustain against NapoleoB, 
the young men, who had suspended their studies in 
order to fly to the succor of their country, re-entered 
the universities full of resolution and experience. Tha 
year 1817 brought together, at the chateau of Wart- 
burg, (where Luther was incarcerated, and the woAs 
of Kotzebue burnt.) a great number of deputies from 
the difierent universities. At that place was conceived 
the idea of the grand BurscheMdiqfl, which, aeoording 
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I Ifte mtention of its founders, was to be universal, 
e, and patriotic. Strong in the purity of their 
\, this band of true brothers proceeded in & public 
r until the unhappy event (the murder of Kotze- 
ftoe) which rendered the name of Sand so conspicuous. 
JUtiurf misguided young man had been a member of the 
Ifciuthsu schaft, the society shared in the odium justly 
cdM dewn by his deed ; and all participation with it 
ma for the future forbidden, notwithstanding the fact 
waa clearly proved that, as a body, it was quite guih- 
kaaef having provoked so criminal an act A secret 
Btancfaensc|iafl was then organised ; and this, despite 
dw iA>ceeding8 set on foot against some of its mem- 
fcm has never been destroyed. 
The Ccurt of Honor is one of the most useful insti- 
I of the BurschenschaA, inasmuch as it is a tri- 
I which aims at diminishing the frequency of duels. 
I a dispute arises between two students, the in- 
jarad party is obliged to bring the question before this 
It, which, in the majority of cases, prevents a meet- 
g: In a university where formerly afiairs ef this 
took place daily, six months have, since the es- 
t of the Court of Honors passed without the 
ence of one assault 
Tike CommerU is a collection of laws and regulations 
aatahlishcd among the students at large, respecting 
dbab^ festivities, and punishments. The latter are 
ttea graduated : — The con$Uittm abeundiy which in- 
^vcs DO publicity; haniskment from social meetings, 
•illier temporariiy or perpetually — a sentence which, 
tt^gelber with its cause, is communicated to the other 
«Biveisities ; exdunon, which amounts to a forfeiture 
«f k«or, and is indicted on account of violation of 
wmd — ^thefl— fraud— cowardice — imfair oonduct in 



duelling— 4U80ciating with an excluded penon— os- 
gleet of the laws of the Comment, &c. He upoD 
whom this latter punishment has fallen cannot be 
present at any assembly of the students, neither can 
he demand satisfaction if insulted : he is, in'iiict, imi- 
versally shunned. Professors themaelvea — ^nay, even 
the bourgeois — are occasionally subjected to a sen- 
tence of exclusion, if they injure either of the 
students, who have abundant means of annoying by 
such a sentence any man with whom they come in 
contact 

Of late years, several universities have been either 
established in, or transferred to, the capital cities of 
Germany, and still further mutations of the kind are 
spok^ of. This system is of queetionable utility. It 
has been said, that in the capitals are ooncentiated 
the great libraries and other scientific collections. Bat 
might not these be rather transferred to the nnivenitjr 
towns ? for in metropolitan cities they are often merelf 
objects of parade, or the resort of idlers. And vhf 
expose a race of high-spirited young men to needleH 
temptations ? why prematurely excite the slumbeiiog 
passions? Is it in order to have the ^Jory of repreBsiiif 
them when excited, or to give employment to the 
soldiers and the police f 

The concentration of the universities in the capilsli 
would be a death-blow to the moral strength of Ge^ 
many — their peculiar spirit vronld evaporate anidit 
the fascinations of play, theatricals, dec- Their inde- 
pendence would likewise be destroyed ; they VRwld 
be controlled by the several ministries, and oociie- 
quently retrograde ; for continental govenunenti an 
pioneers which always march behind the people in the 
path of reason and improvement G. M. 
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The summer days are over» 

The balmy breeze is still, 
71m rashing, as of hunying wings, 

la heard around the hill 

The branches that have gracefully 

Waved in the summer air, 
.Sow toss on high their mighty arms, 

In anger and despair. 

The bright green leaves are turnings- 

A thousand blushing dyes. 
Flash down in changing glory from 

The overhanging skies. 

The curtains of the glowing west 
Boll back each shining fold, 

And the young Autumn woods are bath*d 
la rays of mother gold. 



^Till proudly waving in the wind. 
Their bright and glowing sprays. 
They seem like birds of Paradise, 
Replum*d with Heaven's rich nys. 

The green, the summer green is o*er. 
And 'neath those blushing beams. 

Around the deep and silent woods, 
A crimson carpet glei 



So dazzling bright, that one might deen 

His race of glory run, 
And we were basking in the land. 

Where sets the mighty sun. 

Gay, ruby mantled Autumn 

A monarch of the year. 
To rear his thrones and palaces 

On faded Summar'a bier. 
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THE DUELLO. 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH, IN ONE ACT. 

BT CHAALI8 WIST THOKION. 



DRAMATIS PIRSONJS. 

PiaDxiiAKD, Mbm of Amgon. 

Ekibbkt, frJMd of Orlaado. 
Antonio, father of Bribert. 

Irnns, sifter to Bribert, eepomed to Orlando. 
Zanthia, her Coutia. in love with Sehaatiaa. 
Isadora, Ouardlan of Irene. 



Sciwi l^Tke Palace of the Prinee qf Arragmu 

Enter Oklando and Skbastiaic. 
(Mando, Nay, talk not to me^l will hear no 



SiTe that which honor dIctatM— Heaven and Earth! 

Think of the insult — the indignity— 

The degradation of an open hlow! 

Aod can you^can yon ask me to be calm f 

Sdattian, But, dear Orlando, you're too Tiolent 

OrL Violent, brother l^pray you listen to me. 
Baye I not always borne his headlong humor, 
^^ overbearing, domineering spirit. 
With the most patient and submissive moolmois 
Have I not sat and lit him nil at me 
JQ inch a way as would have moved a saint, 
And never stirred a muscle— all because 
1 knew the man was of a temper heated 
By nature and indulgence — but a blow — 
That is a pass my patience cannot brook, 
£ven iiom Erihert; he shall answer it. 

*A. A man by passion swayed, ray dearest brother, 
« more an object of our kind compassion 
Than of our vengeance. You roust e'en Ibrgive— - 
forgive and pity the poor man's infirmity. 

OrL And bid all Arragon behold my shame \ 
Never; by all the saints I swear it, never. 

^&- Why now you are as bed as Erihert— 
^^t, will you, brother, play the madman, too ? 
"•<*n«e a creature, mov'd beyond his reason, 
*»• •iricken you with his hand, must you too rave, 
And prove yourself as much in wrong as he f 

Orl Sebastian, you're my brolher — bound to me 
By all the fondest feelings of the heart— 

«t, u yoQ iQ^g m^^ counsel not dishonor — 
™l blow has Btain'd me— all the world behdds 
"^ "nark upon my fame— I cannot bear it— 
I c»nnot bear the agony of scorn— 
Jcannot bear the world's derisive smile— 
7*>11 call me coward— can I hear that woid, 
^ Walk unmasked among my fellow men ? 
* mere's a taint upon me, and remains 



But one way left to wash that taint away— 
His blood — his blood, ray brother. 

Seft. Nay, OrianI* 

There is another word will do qs well — 
Less sanguinary, but more potent still — 
Forgiveness ! 

OrL Do I hear you ? 

^e6. Aye! Foigiveoess! 

The most unearthly attribute of man ! 
Does it alarm you, that I ask your soul 
T* assert its native dignity and glory} 
Would you root out the god-like nature inyov. 
And act the demon, pushing heaven aside. 
And taxing hell for vengeance 7 O for shame! 
I thought you owned more wisdom ? 

Orl Sir! I think. 

Since sneering is iho mode, some other men 
Besides Orlando, show a lack of wit. 
Especially when ihey usurp the seat 
Of judgment, and advise to shameful deeds^- 
What! would you have me go and crouch to 1 
To Eribert, my eqemy, and beg him 
To trample on me, that I may forgive him I 
What will the world say ? 

Stb, Ah! 'tis there again! 

The world — the world — the world — ^your \ 

idol— 
To which you fain would sacrifice your all — 
Tour life, your peace, your soul ! O brother, ! 
What will the world say! Wherefore need paa 

care? 
Its breath cannot destroy the sunshine here-^ 
It cannot take away the life of life. 
The consciousness of virtue; that is yours 
Mid the world's loudest laugh — the world widnotM 
Will be a desert. Do not act the child. 
And throw away your substance for a bauble! 
What if you throw yourself before the steel 
Of the now frantic Eribert, and prove. 
With sacrifice of life, your love of honor— 
What will the world say then? 'Twill call yon 6a^ 
Altho' it may not coward, and your title Z 

Will be secure to both ; for he who dares ndt 
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Front the world's fiercest frown, is leas a brave man 
Than he who flies before the cannon's thunder. 

Orl Tis vain to talk. Sebasiian, look upon me— 
Do I not stand before you, a stain'd man, 
Disgraced, degraded? did not men behuld it 7 
Did they not stand in wonder at my patience. 
That failed to smite him dead upon the spot? 
I saw the thought of dastardy was written 
Upon their faces then — I cannot bear it — 
I cannot live to hear that thought eipr es sed— 

talk not to me — it may be unwise, 
But he or I must perish! 

Seb. Shame upon you ! 

1 took yon for a man ! 

Orl And am I notf 

Seb, No; for you let the demon master you, 
And the world makes you fear. Think you that world, 
Upon whose idle breath you fondly hang, 
Will shed a tear upon your blood-stained grave? 
Never — 'twill jest upon your memory, 
And write your epitaph, " So falls the fool!" 

Orl. But it will leave my honor unimpeached! 

Seh. And how can honoreerve you in the earth, 
When you are deaf to it — roethinks 'twill be 
A sorry trifle, purchased with your liie. 

Orl. But I may live— 

Seb. Tou may— a darker doom 

To you than death itself. Call you this blow 
A stain— O 'twill be blanched to snow, before 
The fearful crimson of your fellow's blood! 
Tes, you may live; but It will be a life 
Of misery unuttered — girt around 
With the strong curses 3f your victim's friends, 
And with the stronger curse of your own soul — 

think of it, my brother, think of it. 
Before it be too late. 

Orl. I cannot — must not — 

1 would T could — but, my fair fame at stake, 

I must not let one selfish thought have sway — 
No more — no more — (he world beheld the debt. 
That world must see it paid. 

Seb. Alas! my brother! 

Do 1 then plead in vain. By all the love 
Of aur young days— our happy days of childhood^ 
By our ibnd mother's sainted memory ; 
By all your hopes, by all your better feelings— 

let me, on my knee, with tears beseech you 
To quit this horrible infatuation? 

My brother, my dear brother, answer me. 

Orl Sebastian, I do love you, and believe 
The most devoted kindness of these tears^ 
These prayen, that ought not to be made fo m»— 
Yet, ob! forego them — they do tear my heart ^— 
But honor's, voice is louder than them all — 

1 must not listen to yon. 

Seb. Oh! Orlando! 

Orl. Nay, nay, yon plead in vain ; pray let me pass. 

Se5. Remember your poor father — will you blast 
His proudest hopes, and-strew his path with sorrows? 

Orl O drive me not to madness — ^let me go! 

Seb. Think of Irene. 

Orl Ah! there lies distraction! 

Brother, unhand me! by the Gods, you shall! 



There is but one word I dare listen to— 

And that is honor— honor. iEiit) 

Seb. Entreaty is in vain; my poor lostbrothsr! 
How shall I save him ? a mistaken sense 
Of fame ancTreputation drive him wide 
Beyond the bounds of reason. It is idle 
To waste my words upon him. How to save him I 
Eribert, too! a youth of noble feelings. 
But too unbridled temper! How to save them!— 
At momiag's dawn they meet upon the heath— 
So I learn from their mcsseuger — ^I would not 
My father knew of this — and yet without him 
How shall I intercept them ? 1 must in 
And meditate some means to stay their purpose- 
Poor foolish— foolish boys! {EsU.) 

Scnrs 11.— Jl Hall in the Heuu of Don AirroMio. 
£fiter Irbns. 

Irene. O joyous day! my happineaa is full! 
To-morrow makes my lov'd Orlando mine, 
Ay, mine for ever — all my fondest hopee. 
My warmest wiriMs, and my brightest dieaais, 
Approach their consummation. Glorione son! 
That sinkest brightly to Ay eveniag bed. 
My sky is clear as thin^^wilheat a cloiid. 
And calm as this sweet hour. Haste, hasten Soil 
And travel swifUy in thy errant c o a is e 
Haste to thy orient dawning, with gay birds^ 
Gay as my heart, to hail thy coming haw 

bring me quickly on the Ueaaed day 
That makes me truly happy. O my heart! 
I'm sure I shall not sleep a wink to-night 
For thinking of to-morrow— «dear to-roorrow! 
Would it were come! My spirits an aa light 
As gossamer. I fear I am toa gay, 

Too happy for endurance— will it laat» 

Or is it but a harbinger of sorrow? 

Tush ! why that busy and oblraaive qnast i ent 

To-night— to-mortow, are for happinass. 

Come sorrow when it may. Bat whava's Orio^! 

1 wonder that ha comes not. Ha was went 
Invariably to coiaa before the aaoM^^ 

I hope he does not chill before wa wad! 
O no, I will not think it— Hark! he c omae 

my dear, dear — Why ZaaOia, is it yoat 

Enter ZAirrRiA. 

Zantkia. Zanthia,isityou! Why what's the naOv' 
Oh! if you do not want my company, 

1 know of one that does — so good bye to ye, 
When next I trouble you, 'twill do you good. {Gi^H^ 

Irene. Nay, Zanthio, stay, I did not mean unkiodlr. 
But I was looking for another face — 
In truth — for I've no secrets kept fiom yon — 
Dkl you see any thing of one Orlando 
As yon came thrcV the garden? 

Zan. O, dear cox, 

You think of nothing else — that same Orlundo 
Is fliit and last in all your waking thoughts, 
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And if he do not govern all your dreams. 
It is no fault of yours. 

Irene, Well, may he not, 

Whea on the morrow— dear, delightful day- 
He is to be ray husband? Strange, indeed, 
If J, an almost bride, am not allowed 
To dream about my wedding. Do'nt yon dream 

About ? But no— I won't retaliate — 

Dont bhnh — I'll spare yoo. 

ZttL If ay, I won't be aparod ■ 

Oat with it^ltt me know the precious name — 
Twill be delightful news— out with it, cos. 

Irene. Ah ! this pretended ignorandb might do 
If I had never seen a certain youth. 
Who shall be nameless, and a certain damsel. 
Stealing at eve along the river's bank. 
And singing ditties, oh! snch loving ballads 
As never Orpheus sung Enrydire — 
And then I won't say aught of meeting lips 
And twining arms, and the most tender partings. 
Because you'd think me envious— bat if she, 
That loving maid, don't dream of that same youth, 
Why then — 

Zan. Well, most observant ooi, what tken? 

Irene. She lacks imagination— that is all* 

Jan. O, little mountain mowe! But, dear Irene, 
We must not qoarrel — that I love Sebastian, 
I will, to yo«, confess a sober love. 
Based on the knowledge of his worth and Tirtiie— 
But I have attll a heart that lives in yon— 
And tho' I sometimes tease and banter yon, 
Perhaps beyond discretion— troat me, ooi, 
Yoor happineaa is dearer to my thonghls 
Than i can ever tell yoiH^ear Irene, 
I know I'm often thoughtless, bat I do 
Rejoice in pfospectiof your oomiag hopes, 
Even to the d«pth of tears. 

Irene. O dearest Zanthia, 

Forgive me if I chide yon. 

Zan. Nay, enongfa! 

This kirn is pMdon— >bnt where is Orkuwiof 

Irem. That is the ^ery that I pat to y oo 
IHd you not see him f 

Zan. No,iiiB00the, Ididnofr* 

1 thought to find him heie. 

Item. 'Tis strange he is not— 

He seldom ie so late-- What ean it mean! 

Xan. O neilMng,de»r— yoa Bwst not be saspse i wie 
He will be here anon — meaowliile, the gardea 
Looks lovely in this summer twilight — shall we 
Eojoy awhile its sweetness till he oomef 

Irene. Evea as yoo pl eas e but here cornea «y kind 



My good old govi 



Enter Ibadoka. 

Ah, dearest mother, 
Think you to-morrow brings us a fair dayf 
had. Oh, my deer child, think not about Ae wea- 
ther. 
If all is dear and oalm and joyooi here, 

{her hand on Jren^e hemi!i 
No matter for the eloods, or lain, or stoim. 



Irtne. But I had rather be a sunny bride— 
You know the proverb, mother. 

l»ad. Ay, my love— 

And if my bones be any almanac. 
And yonder moon tell true, it will be fair — 
Well, dears, you're for a ramble in the garden; 
'Tis a sweet night— God bless you — ^you will find 
Tour brother, Eribert, among the walks— 
I cannot tell what ails him, but he seems 
Most strangely out of mood — ah, theee young people^* 
They have queer ways. 

Zan. Oh, Eribert is apt 

To get a little vext — ^1*11 manage him— • 
Ay, Madam— I'll soon laugh him out of it 

lead. Oh you're a roguish fairy— bless yon, dean. 

(ExmaU.) 

SoBNS III.— fcferier of ike J^alaee.—MooidigkL 
Enter Orlando, {with « swori.) 



Orl 



The moon has almoit 



It nears the hour, 
reached 
Her midnight path, and o'er the iace of nature ' 
There lies an awful stillness — O ye saints! 
Forgive me, if I dare profane an hour 
Of peace like this, with thoughts of human blood f 
I would it were not so— I would my soul 
Were calm as yonder lake, whose silver brevt 
Feels not the amorous sighing of the breeie 
That woos it with soA kisses. Here 'tis stonn, 
Whirlwind and hurricane— oh, how unlike 
This lovely midnight — I do fear the scenes 
If thus I let it work into my soul, 
Will win me from my purpose — would it might! 
O that I dare forgive him — take his hand 
And tell him we are friends— we were so onbe 
In heart and soul, and we might be so still. 
Did not oor pride and honor's laws fiirbid— 
They are imperative, and must be followed, 
Tho' they bring down perditkn and despair. 
O, tyrant custom! that dost thus transibno 
Our nature into tiger's, teaching us ^ 

For veriest trifles, to defy Heaveo's wt aih 
And wash oor hands in vengeance. Beasts ef pM|F 
Tear not their fellowe— man, and mam aleiie 
Wan with his kind, and drinks of kindrad bleed 
From passion's heated chaliee. Bot 'tia Tain 
To mourn oar gloeasy fate— Philosophy 
May preach her ethics till the Ifvorld shall wttM-> 
But can she stop the courses of the soiir 
Or change the ooean's eorrent? Honor's law 
IV) me is changeless as the snn or tide— 
It calls for satisiactien — I am doomed to it, 
Tho' it should damn me— for WMdlied fiuM, 
Undimmed renown, are needful to my life 

As is my daily ftod But hark! the chime 

Of the far village bell calls to the heath! 
Now vengeance nerve my arm and brace my soal 
For the strong struggle— Fate has apeke the woid. 
And she most be obeyed! O! Eribert! {EtfUd 
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Scm IV.— iU Aparlmad in the P^aee. 
Enter Sebastian. 

SA. I cannot rest — my brother's fooliBh qaarrel 
Hai driven all sleep away — the boy is mad 
With high chivalric notions of false honor, 
Which nrge him to revenge — I must prevent 
This meeting in the morning. If I can 
,Bat ho|^ them off till reason*8 calmer voice 
Can have its away, they will perceive the folly 
Of such a childish quarrel, and be friends, 
fihonld they meet sooner — they have both true swords. 
And one or both are lost Let me reflect — 
I must use stratagem. What if I write 
A letter as if coming from his friend, 
The young Duke Montalbano, urging him 
To oome, upon the instant, to his castlo 
Od a most pressing business, in the which 
An hour's delay is fatal — let me see! 
I know he loves the Duke— Yes, it will do! 
I'U catch my brother in his better feelings. 
And ere the journey^'s o'er his blood will cool. 
And all will yet be well. Forgive me, Heaven, 
If for a moment I should lean from truth 
To save a brother's life! {SiU down qtis^ write*.) 

Enter Orlando. 

OrU The deed is done! 

He's murdered, by my hand! that should have b66n 
The firat to stay the upliAed sword, or take 
Its point into my breast. 

Sd>» Eternal mercy! 

Am I too late? 

(M. Who*8 there? stand ofi^stand off— 

I have a sword — Oh ! brother, is it you? 

Seh. How's this— Orlando! what do I behold? 

OrL His blood — his blood — ^'tis 1 have murdered 
him — 
My friend — my Eribert — O, damned Orlando! 
Doomed to remorse for ever! 

jSsft. My poor brother! (loecpA) 

OrL Don't weep— but take this sword — Sebastian, 
, take it— 
'TIS crimson with his life drops and yet warm — 
Heie, sheathe it in my heart, and let our blood 
Be still associated, even in death! 
^Tia lit you be my executioner! — 
Oh, had 1 listened to you^ 

SA. Would you had! 

•4)ri. Why do'nt you take the sword and strike me 
down— 
My life is blasted— I can naught but die— 
Tou will not? Nay, then, my own hand— 

S0&. Hold! fool! {matching tword,) 

Twice ibol and madman t slaying firat your friend* 
Then bent on self*destruouon! 

Orl "' Madman! fool! 

Brother, bewar»— yes, yes — I 
But for that I am both, oh let me 
Sjf your hand, dearest brother! let me die! 
. SeL No— 4here is retnbtttkMi in the heavens, 
I you must wait their time !— I will not chide— > 



You have erred deeply, but these tears avow 
How much I love you. 

OrL Had I listened to you, 

I might have saved this anguish. — Retribntioo! 
Say you there's retribution in the skies ? 

yes ! his blood is on me^ — it cries out. 

Like Abel's, from the ground, wiih such a voice 
As might be heard thro* all the depth's of hell. 
And out-bray heaven's own thunder ! — O, that souni, 
It comes in every breeze — the bells will ring it. 
And even the cricket on the hearth, will speak 
Of blood and fratricide — 

Se&. rave not thus! 

There may be hope — 

Orl None — ^none— 'tis all despair — 

Who can wash blood away ? — Will it not glow 
On every thing I see-^hilla, woods and dalea. 
Where we have wandered, when there was a sun. 
In the bright heavens — will ask for Eribert, 
And tax me with his murder — let me fly — 

1 cannot tarry here. 

Seh. Where will you go? 

Orl Oh, any where to wander from myself — 
To the impenetrable woods and mountains, 
The inaccessible cliffi, among the eagles. 
Where I msy live an exile, as I am. 
Brother, farewell — be kind to poor Irene, 
And tell her not to corse me — and my father — 
I ne'er shall see him more — farewell, forever! 

(Ruthu out) 

Seb. Orlando— etay— oh, vvrelched, wretched boy! 
What shall I do ? He flies across the lawn 
Like a young deer. I fear he meamr some purposs 
Against his life — I've lost his course already — 
'Twere best I follow him, and strive to track 
The path he travels. Honor— cuned honor! 
What misery hast thou engendered here ! (£n<) 

Scene V.— jf^e Counca Chamber. 
Ferdinand en the Throne^ 

Ferd, Is there aught more for our deliberation f 

l8t Peer, There is a law, and may it please yoor 
Highness, 
That passed the Council several days ago. 
Which yet awaits your signet 

Ferd. True, Don Manuel 

I had well nigh forgotten ; — ^'tis of import, 
And not to be o'erlooked. Was the law poblishsd 
As of that day's enactment ? 

let Peer. Ay, my lord- 

Even as the vote was given. 

Ferd. Bring a taper. 

(He taket the wax and prepares to put his eeail) 

iSe&. Forgive me, sire, if I presume to beg. 
Before the wax is melted, a short pause :— 
it is not yet too late to slay a course 
May bring us deep repentance. Ere your seal 
Is fixed, the statute still may be recalled. 
I know I am the youngest of this oouncilr— 
An inexperienced youth amid wise age- 
Yet let not that condemn me. O, my lords. 
Why will you rear a fabric that shall fall 
And bury you in ruin ?^Wky enkindle 
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A fiame thai shall enaure yoar own destroetk>n f 

Dd yoa not see that 'tis upon the noble, 

Th« graat, the rich, the high-bom of the land. 

This bloody law must work ? I cra^e yoar patienc^- 

But let me pray yoar highness stay your hand, 

And ponder it again ! 

Ferd. For shame, Sebastian i 

Are yoa a son of mine that tell me this f 
Are not our laws alike for high and low. 
Or shall we bind the poor man in its fetters. 
And let the rich go revel in his crimes? 
Say you a bloody law — what is more bloody 
Than these same private feuds, with which the land 
Fer the last centuiy has groaned. The wan 
That have vex'd to long Castile and Arragon, 
Have cost us life enough. We cannot spare 
To have the flower and chivalry of Spain 
Ont down in honor's quarrels. It is time 
That duel be considered nought but murder. 
And death its punishment We need the law. 
And it most pass — ^no matter if it fiill 
Upon the prince or peasant. 

Seb. O, my lord — 

Ferd. Let Don Diego speak. 

3(i Peer. I would but say, 

If Don Sebastian wishes not this law, 
Twere w^ll he gave us some good argument-^ 
As yet we have heard no reason. 

Seb, O .' by heaven ! 

I coold give reason that should make you start. 
As if the earth had spoken .' — but I dare not 

Ferd, Sebastian, thi^^ madness — pray be calm — 
It ill becomes a Prince of Arragon 
To talk thus wild in council. Ho I my signet ! 

(Prepares to aeaL) 

SdK 'Hold ! hold ! the wax will prove a viper's 
tongue — 
And sting yoa unto death.— Let it not meet 
That burning taper : 'twtU eiplode upon jrou, 
And wreck your peace for ever. 

Ferd. ^ Yoa grow wild^ 

Sir, I command your ailence ! 

Sd). iaeide.) O my father ! 

Toa little know the weapon you prepare 
For your own heart ! 

Ferd, {eealing.) The law is ratified ! 

Antonio (voithouL) May, let me pass. 

Attendant (wUhout.) Indeed, my lord, I cannot; 
The prince is now in council. 

AnL {without) Stand yoa by — 

ni Bee him, were he in his cabinet 

{Enters with Irene — both kneel before the Prince) 

Ferd, My Lord Antonio, why inis interruption f 
You were not wont — 

Ant, Justice, my liege, and judgment ? 

Ferd. Well— for what ? 

AnL The murder of my son ! 

Ferd. Mordei^-how murdered f 

AnL Alas ! my lord ! some private controversy. 

Ferd. What ! comes the victim to the stake already f 
Are we defied — and our thus new<made laws 
Set at contempt f^Why, this is well .'^-Sebastian, 
Do ye hear this? — here's Eribert, your friend, 
Ji2 



Slain in a doel !^Toa*d repeal our hiw, 
And let the aaaassin free. 

iSeft. I would — 1 would ! 

Unhappy man ! you know not what you say ! {Aside.) 

Ferd. Whoiatheoflender — speak his name, Antonio! 
And have the council's judgment Prince or ponaant, 
Herdman or peer — the law's impartial voice 
Demands his forfeit life. Were he my son. 
Nay, twice my child, I'd stand and see him perish 
Upon the altar of immaculate justice 
In such a cause as this ! Speak, Don Antonio, 
The qfleiKier'a name. 

Ant. My lord .' I know it not 

Ferd. Nor you, Irene 7 ' 

Irene. Nay, my lord. I do nol^ 

I only know my brother is no more. 
And his destroyer fled*- 

Ferd. Fled— has he fled— 

Nay, if the country hold him, our sterii justice 
Shall seek him out Who is the culprit— who! 
My lords, are yoa informed upon this matter f 
Have you no clue 7 Sebastian, you are wont 
To gather news— do you know aught of this? 

Seb. Alas ! my sire, I do — ^but pardon me 
If I beseech you let me pa6s away. 
And hold my peace. 

Ferd. What, would you shield the villain? 

In Heaven's name I command you, as your prince^ 
Disclose the word. 

Seb. {aside.) He asks perdition of me— 
And must I let it fall ! {kneding) My honored father— 
For your sake — ^fbr my own — and that of others 
Whom now I must not name — bid me no more 
To speak destruction to whole families. 
And deluge them in tears ! It racks my heart 
To think of what most follow ! Ask me not 
To speak all that I know. The ofiender stands 
So high in Arragon— 

Ferd. I tell, thee, son — 

Were he aa high as royalty itself. 
My faith is pledged against him — speak, I charge thea^ 
Without prevarication. 

Seh. O, my&ther! 

If I must tell what thou wilt groan to hear. 
And I shall shrink to have uttered, let me speak it 
Into thy private ear. 

Ferd. I say — ^no— no ! 

The ofience has been against the public law ; 
The land has claim to public accusation. 
Here, in the midst of these, my chiefs and nobleik 
rit hear the name. Sebastian, speak. 

Seb. {collecting himself for the struggle.) It is — 

Irene {who seems fired by a sudden impulse). 
If it is he, O do not speak, Sebastian ! 
'Twill kill me but to hear it! 

Seb. {takes her in his arms without heeding her.) 
Saints support me! 
It is — Orlando of Arragon — 

Ferd, {starting from his throne.) Great Heaven! 

Irene. O, my Orlando ! {Faints.) 

Ferd. {rushing front wildly.) I have slain my child! 
{Sinks to the fioor. The characters group, and the 
curtain faUs.) ^OOQIC 
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UBIQUITY BILL 



A TRAVELLING GENTLEMAN FROM DOWN EAST. 



*• And 'a would about and akout, and eome you in, and eoma you in ; boance, would a' say ; and away again would 
'a go, and again would'aeome; 1 shall noyeriM well a fellow."— SHAKSPBAaa. 



William Jones was ray felbw graduate and loom- 
mate at Harvard. We entered college upon the same 
day, and oar names were enrolled among the bacca- 
laureates at the same commencement. Jones was a 
steady and a studious yonth, bat scarcely had he at- 
tained his degree, and quitted companionship with the 
Cambridge alumni, ere his father, a wealthy merchant, 
wished him to take the customary European tour; the 
necessary funds were provided, and the introductory 
letten procured. Jones selected his berth aboard one 
of the floating palaces of packets that voyage between 
New York and Liverpool ; and as the vessel glided 
from the shores of his native land, and thrust her prow 
into the waters of the great Atlantic, he felt, to use his 
own words, that ** a change" had indeed ** come o*er 
the spirit of his dream." He became travel-mad — ^he 
was inibued with a restless spirit-Himitten with the 
love of foreign climes, and " many-colored life." From 
that period he has been a perpetual tourist-^a conti- 
nuous vagabond — a sojourner by the wayside — " here 
to-day and gone to-morrow." 

I am not going to recount the adventures of William 
Jones — ^nor ehall I give his opinions or impressions of 
the countries he has visited. Indeed, I am not sure 
that he has formed any opinions himsel^ibr he seldom 
remains longer than a day or tw6 in any place. His 
passion is for travelling — for going a-head. He does 
not strive to economise his time or his trouble—a new 
road, an agreeable companion, or easy method of con- 
veyance, will ever draw him from his intended route, 
and send him whirling along to an opposite point of 
the compass. His changes are so numerous, and his 
appearances in distant places so singularly sadden, that 
he has acquired the name of Ubiquity Bill among his 
acquaintances ; a name not undeserved, ibr he almost 
seems to possess the faculty belonging to the Irishnmn^s, 
bird, of being in two places at once. 

I have been somewhat of a traveller myself, as the 
patient- reader will discover, if he dare venture to 
finish this strange but veracious relation. I have en- 
countered Jones in various climes ; generally in a very 
unexpected manner ; but he is not my John Jones — 
my evil genius— for I joy in the society of my old 
room-mate, and love to grasp a oountryman hy the 
hand beneath a foreign sky. Besides, a meeting with 
Jenes always afibrds me an evening of delight— he 
assigns such curwus reasons for hia eternal loeoiaotion ; 



inquires so mechanically about the state of the roads 
and the management of the packets or stages upon my 
last route, and relates so many carious little voyaging 
adventures which he has experienced during his mnl- 
titudinous trips. 1 first met wtlh Jones during his 
earliest European tour — it was " on the margin of lair 
Zurich's waters ;" I was gazing on the statue of Chaiie- 
magne that adorns the cathedral of that imperial dty 
of narrow streets. Jones recognised me among the 
crowd, and a hearty slap on the back, and a terrific 
shake of the hand, evinced his gratificatioii at the 
meeting. He was then hurrying, full tilt, to Basis, 
for the purpose of securing a place in one of the old 
fashioned water-diligences that descend the Rhine. 
He had been through the Tyrol, and intended spend- 
ing the rest of the summer en and about " old father 
Rhine," steaming from town to town, and tasting the 
various wines of repuUtion, or occasionally diverging 
to the right or left of the stream, as the quality of the 
temptation might induce. 

We had many things to talk about. He had Dot 
seen an American for many months ; and had been 
out of the chance of receiving any letters — he regret- 
ted that it was impossible to join me in my intended 
visit to the Italian states, as he had given his word 
to overtake a party that had gone on from Schaff 
hansen ; and although he desired my company, yet he 
could not undertake to cross the Alps again— the 
journeying was so execrable in every mountainoos 
district. We parted in the morning, and went in 
directly opposite directions. I rapidly traversed the 
Grisons, crossed the Lepontino Alps by St. Goihard'i 
pass, and after a day's rest for myself and horse at the 
Capuchins' hofpUium, hastened on my way to Milan, 
along the banks of the Lake of Como. As I trotted up 
to the ion door, my friend Jones saluted me from the 
piazza. He had changed his mind in the course of the 
first day's ride— had traversed the extreme width of 
Switzerland with his usual rapidity — ^had crossed the 
Simplon in a caleche Ugkre, and reached Milan half a 
day before the object of his pursuit. 

Business detained me in Italy for several weeb; 
Jones soon grew tired, and, bidding me farewell. 
crossed to Genoa, and embarked for the Mediterranean. 
I saw him next in London — he was sitting in one of 
the comer boxes of the dress circle, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, surrounded by a laige party of the fariuonaWi 
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tnd the gay. I wai. od the opposite side of the house, 
and antble to catch bis eye. I wished particularly to 
we him, for I was on the point of quitliog England, 
and knew not where I might again encounter him. 
I went round to the box, bat he was gone. I 
left London before daybreak— embarked at Dover for 
Calais, and diUgeneed my way to the French metropolis. 
While superintending the rerooYal of my luggage, I 
saw William Jones descend the steps of a Parisian 
onmtbus— I doubted my vision, but his smiling face 
and hearty grasp convinced me of his reality— he had 
croaied the British channel from Brighton to Dieppe, 
and having been fortunate in his sea voyage, the 
ahortnesB of his land transit enabled him to arrive 
before me, and again gave me reason to foncy him en- 
dowed wiih powem of uhiqoity. 

I received a letter, shortly aflerwaids, from a gen- 
demaa in Scotland, giving me an account of a pleasant 
day's Salmon fishing in company with ka old friend, 
William Jones. The same post brought me an epistle 
from Dublin, with a notice of my countryman's pre- 
MDtalion to the Lord Lieutenant I met him (Jones) 
the next night in the gallery of the House of Com- 



A Bostonian, of the name of G— -, once called 
on me, and requested my services aJa his friend in an 
aflair of honor with a British naval officer. I inquired 
iato the particulars, and found that Ubiquity Bill, as 
we generally termed the erratic Jones, had involved 
two very agreeable fellows in a serious quarrel re- 
ipectiDg the possibility of his being in two places at 
once. Both of the gentlemen were positive in their 
asKrtions— one had observed Jones walking with an 
elegantly dressed lady in Hyde Park, London, at the 
uraal hour of promenade, on one of the fashionable 
days, while the other asserted that he had that very 
day arrived fiom Paris, and had left Jones at a rot^e 
tt notr table in the Boulevards, winning every stake, 
and cooly pocketing the Frenchmen's francs. I ex- 
plained the almost ubiquitous powers of my friend, 
bat experienced severe difficulty in pacifying the bel- 
ligerent foelings of the disputants. 

Jones's trips and travels in Europe w«re all marked 
with the same eccentricity and rapidity of progress. 
The morning papers would contain an account of his 
arrival at Long's, and the Evening Gazette would no- 
tice his appearance at n/ite given by the king of Bel- 
gium. He once made up a party, a pic nic to Rich- 
mood, on the Thames— on the morning of muster, a 
letter was received from him, with the Doncaster post 
mark, requesting a polite excusal — ^yet he joined the 
parly at the supper-table, on their return to London. 

When I was on the point of returning to America, 
1 ofi*ered to take his letten to his friends — my services 
wera kindly accepted, and a dozen or so of missives 
were given to my care. He informed me that he was 
about to visit Russiain the suite of an English envoy, 
and would most probably remain from home during 



the whole of the ensuing year. In due time, I landed 
at New York, visited my friends, and after a few daya' 
unavoidable delay, extracted Jones's letten from my 
trunks, and dropped them iA at the postK>ffice aperture. 
As I was strolling leisurely up Broadway, I nw» 
though I could scarcely believe my sight, the well 
known face of my ubiquitous friend, with a cigar 
stuck knowingly between his lips, and his hat impiiP 
dently cocked on the back of bis head, starmg with 
the ennuyied air of a traveller, ftom one of the lower 
windows of the Astor House. 

He quilted me for a tour through the Canadaa, yet 
sufficient time for his Crq;e< hod barely elapsed, bo- 
fore I received a letter finm an acquaintance at New 
Orleans, informing me that my old college chum, Jones^ 
was a prodigious favorite in the ftshionable circles of 
thai city. 1 have two friends who will separatelj 
swear to seeing him, one at Jamaica, and the other at 
Halifox, in Nova Scotia, in the same week, while hie 
aunt asserts that he did not leave Philadelphia till two 
days after the date sworn to by the rival seers. I do 
not pretend to explain the mystery of his whereaboute 
— ^1 relate what I know, and jwhat I have heard^-the 
latter may be incongruous in its details, but a small 
allowance for the excitement of the namtors will 
make all square. 

William Jones has been absent from home, upon: 
his last trip, for more than a twelve month. He started 
to visit the fifth division of the globe, and determined 
to cross the whole of the Australian continent, from 
the English penal settlement on the coast washed bjr 
the Souih Pacific Ocean, to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and the fairy islands of the Coral Sea. He wished to 
explore the secrets of the gigantic lagooM that absorb 
the waters of the.Maoquarie and other streams of mag- 
nitude that irrigate the boundless plains of that un- 
known land—he resolved to overcome the formidaUe 
barrier of the Blue Mountains, and ^Mnetrate into 
the recesses of the arid wastes beneath the tropical 
line. 

We have received information of his arrival at 
Swan River; yet Captain Coffin, of the Nantucket 
whaler. Enterprise, declares that he saw Jones aboard 
the Dexterity barque, in Behring's Straits, as clerk or 
sopercaiigo; and the last advices from China affirm 
that an enterprising young American, named William 
Jones, had succeeded in penetrating into the interior 
of the celestial city, and was deep in the favor of Fi-to,. 
the heir apparent to the Brother of the Moon, and 
Uncle to the Seven Stars. 

Miles DotrxRXL. 
Boston , October, 1837. 

^\ Since vmting the above, I am assured that my 
friend Ubiquity Bill, has just returned from Florida* 
and is now in the city, with the scalp of an Indian 
slain by him in the laet engagement 

M. D. 
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THE DEATH OF WOLFE. 



BT Hits JAlfl H. WILLIAMS, OF BXLLSFONTB, FINN. 



*'Tliis ymng officer, (Wofft,) eqasUy disttngvUlnd ft>r his brETery and amiable qnalltiet, led the Britiak aoiOolt- 
mial troope to Tictory before.tlie walla ef Qaebec, and fell in Uie moment of ■ucceas."'GauiBHAW*8 UmTin Sr^nt. 



Fab fiom the green hilla of thy native land, 

Thy lait aigh with the battle clang waa blended^- 

IVo mother watched thee, and no siiter hand, 
Toung warrior, on thy dying momenta tended ; 

Thy only canopy the boandlem iky, 

Thy only diige the ahoot of viclory ! 

JUnd thoa did'at periah nobly, and moat brave. 
With the proud fiime a soldier lovei before thee ; 

Borne fiom the battle to thine early grave, 

While ftme her laiuel leaf waa holding o'er thee; 

As the glad ihoot triumphantly peaied on 

From rank to rank, ** they fly ! the day ia won !" 

And tiwa didit pam, un'nounoed to death's dark night 
When the dread envoy from the foe had found 
thee; 
Wo ^ the brave! thy brethren of the fight 

With saddened hearts and dim eyes gather 'roond 
thee! 
'When stem hearts melt and many a tear drop steals, 
Tells it not grief which language ne'er reveals f 



Thou hast^tby meed, the hero's meed is thine ! 

Thy name recorded in the book of glory. 
The laurel leaf thy memory doth entwine. 

Emblazoned— chronicled in song and story. 
And few there be, who boast with thee a name 
In fiime's proud dome, can equal virtue's ckim. 

Quebec's iair domes bear record of thy iame; 
Ploud Montmorenci on its bosom bears it ; 
Orleans' green Isle doth speak, and Abraham's pliin 
On its piled rocks and frowning heights still ynm 
it 
And free bom men within their hearts do keep 
An altar to thy memory still and deepw 

Rest, soldier, rest ; the war cry wakes thee not, 
Nor tfie loud trumpet breaks thy calm repose; 

Tet is thy grave a consecrated spot 
Where many a brave deed done, bright lustre 
throws. 

Sweet be thy slumber in the narrow cell. 

And soft thy pillow ! Soldier, tare thee well. 



THE ARAB TO HIS STEED 



BT MISS C H. WATBBMAN. 



Come forth, my proud Arabian, the swelling sounds of 

war 
Peal loudly on the momiog air, from crimson'd fields 

afiu-; 
Teas back thy wild and flowing mane, the foeman's 

vaunting cry 
Can bring no terrors to thy heart — no dimnam to thine 

eye. 

'Blid thousand coursers on the plain, tho' wing'd with 
lightning speed, 

I've seen thee foremost in the ranks, my brave, fleet- 
footed steed, 

Undaunted 'mong a hostile band, thy proud, defying 
neigh 

Sent horror to the craven hearts that lin'd thine on- 
ward way. 

With tiny hands, my gallant steed, I've stroked thine 

arching neck. 
And many a childish garland wreath'd, fliy king-like 

head to deck; 



I've taught thee to a nwaling's touch that lofiy bstd 

to bow. 
And cheer'd thee with a manly strength to dike the 

battle's brow. 

Come . forlh, my proud Arabian — impatient of ^ 

lay, 
I see thee madly paw the earth, I hear thy swelliof 

neigh ; 
Come forth — thy ^prancing hoof is aim'd, and resdy 

for the toil. 
The Arab rider and his steed fight for their ofttiTt 

soil. ' 

One bound — I clasp thy panting sides, I feel thy 

heaving heart. 
And yet, ere night — perchance, perchance, my gallsBt 

steed, we part ; 
It matters not — away, away, we battle for flie bmve, 

So that the Arab and Jiis M9e^m& fill a vieior> 

^^^^ Digitized by ^ 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROUD MAN. 



B7 WILLIAM E« BURTON. 



CHAPTER THE FIRCT. 

It maydogoo^: 
Pride hath no «thar iflSM to ihow itself 
But pride. 

BnAKspaAas. 

I Lirr college at the age of seventeen. The death 
of mj father had caused an eventful difference in m^ 
ivorldlj aflaiis; 1 was saddenly awakened from a 
dieani of wealth and independence to the sad reality 
of poverty, and the consequent seceasity of immediate 
omploynent My lather had speculated beyond his 
capital, and, anaUe to stand the shock of ruin, or buflet 
the waves of adyenity, he had sunk in the yortez of 
the wreck. 

My mother, the kindest and the best, was dependant 
oo my exertiona for her support ; I was forced to under- 
take the task, though ray pride revolted at the thought: 
ibr I WW proud ! fantastically, stupidly, proud. My 
Bother had encouraged my romantic notions of gen- 
tility; I not only despised the unintellectuality of mer- 
cantile pursuits, but dreaded, as debasing and soul- 
withering, the touch of any implements connected with 
money making, either as a profession or a trade. 

I was offered an eligible situation in the counting 
boose of my father's moat intimate friend. I consider- 
ed the ofler to be an insult ; and commented in strong 
langnage on the intended <^gradation. With a bitter 
mule, the merchant asked my pardon ; he regretted 
his mistake, bat was not aware of the strength of my 
bank account 'He lefl us, and we lost an excellent 
tkough hasty friend. A rich old broker oflered to 
establish me in business, and, requiring only personal 
securi^, exact but a moderate intereat on cash ad- 
vanced. I rudely told the good old man that I would 
noner starve. My mother, with a parent's fondness 
answered every proposal by requiring that ray inclina- 
tions should be consulted ; and, in accordance with 
my inclination, every friendly offer was refused, till 
we were gradually left alone, in poverty and pride, to 
with impossibilities, and taste the heart«ickenings and 
sinkings of penurious respectability. 

I had, daring college leisure, found amusement in 
sketching the lineamentsof various personages, members 
of our circle. I had a quick eye and a ready hand, 
and my portraits, for so in courtesy were the daubings 
called, generally possessed something of a resemblance. 
Opposite to the bumble lodging, into which we had 
removed after my father's death, was the residence 
of a tradesman whose store was located in one of the 
principal streets of the city; one of his children, a 
lovely, laughing girl, about two years of age, frequent- 
ly attracted my attelation. A mecry twinkle of the 
eye and a constant smile beautifully lighted up the 
fat dimples of childhood's features, and ringlets of light 
glossy haix corled over her round and chubby shoul- 



ders. Her appearance came in beautiful contrast with 
the marked and swarthy features and African head- 
gear of her negro nurse. I was struck with the pic- 
ture ; and sketched it one morning on a piece of panel, 
coloring and finishing it at my leisure. 

The child, a favorite with my mother, was brought 
into my room, to see if she would recogaise the like- 
ness of her nurse. The negro girl was delighted, and 
blazoned forth the story. The loan of baby's picture 
was requested, that father might see the likeness. 
The next day produced a letter, requesting permiaskNi 
to retain the picture, and enclosing twenty dollars, its 
estimated valued with an offer of the like sum for the 
portrait of every member of the family. I was from 
home when this well-meant epistle arrived, but, hav- 
ing perused it on my return, my pride took alarm, and 
I desired that the merchant should be informed that I 
was no hireling dauber, and the cash be immediately 
resumed. That was impossible ; my poor parent had 
hailed this opening to a respectable professiop with 
delight ; had penonally acceded to the wishes of our 
neighbor; and nearly the whole of the twenty dollars 
had been expended in supplying the wants of our 
little household, and in procuring the actual necessaries 
of life. 

Repayment being impracticable, I gulped down my 
pride, and, forced by fell necessity, painted the other 
portraits. My friends again rallied round me; my 
industry was rewarded^-and when the first year of 
my mother's widowhood had expired, i^d the heart- 
felt pleasure of seeing her in comparative respectap 
bility and comfort, the result of my exertions indepen- 
dently and honestly applied. 

Almost the only intimacy which T had formed at 
college was with Gerard Hayne, a jroong student from 
New England. He seemed devotedly attached to me; 
soliciting, nay, demanding my friendship by many acts 
of kindness which, eventually, thawed my haughty 
disposition, and I condescended to receive him as my 
friend. In answer to a letter that I had sent to him 
at college, describing my change in life and subsequent 
intentions, I received the following warm-hearted 
effusion:— ^ 

** Dear Frank — Y^iur letter has sensibly affected 
-oe — I cannot describe how much, till we personally 
indulge in that communion which your absence has 
io distressingly interrupted. The same post that de- 
livered your miasive, brought me a letter from my 
beloved sister, Maria ; she is most unpleasantly situa- 
ted—compelled by the will of my late uncle, our fa- 
mily's benefactor, to be married ere she attains the 
age of eighteen, or suffer the whole of his immense 
fortune to pass into the hands of strangers. My undo 
married late in life ; but, making a bad choice, became 
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enthuBiastic in hifl admiration of enrly wedlock. My 
Bister is wiihin a few weeks of the oge which my 
uncle imagined to bo the hymeneal ultimatum, and 
her heart is yet untouched. Iler chance of wealth is 
well known, and Maria writes me word that she is 
environed with beaux. 1 hope she will be cautious 
in her choice, for we are all the world to one another 
in the way of relatives; and I should be sorry to lose 
the companionship of such a girl, by resigning her to 
any one unable to appreciate her value. 
« ** Frank, run home with me, and pass a month, be* 
lore you settle down (or ever to that face-making pro- 
fenioD you have chosen. I wish you to see Maria — 
to love her, if you can; and marry her, if she will. 

" I have often said that you were much alike in 
features, thoughts, and manners; and particularly in 
that determined spirit of independence which, through 
much indulgence, has resulted in indomitable pride. 
I mean not to offend you, recollect. I have told her 
the same, and have had her cherry lips in pouting 
projection for many days together, in reward for my 
candor. 

'* I shall be with you to-morrow. Trusting that you 
will deem my communication entirely eonddential, 
** I remain, my dear Frank, 
•* Yours, truly, 

**GEKkRD Hatne. 

"July, 182-/ 

I accepted this propcsil without a second thought; 
the idea of certain independence almost turned my 
brain. A well regulated mind would have scorned 
the thought of marriage as a means of wealth alone, 
but my pride conquered the whisperings of honor; and, 
in imagination, I already grasped her fortune, and once 
more stood above the world. 

I accompanied my friend to his home. Maria Ilayne 
was a beanl^ of the first class. I loved her from the 
moment I beheld her. Her oval* countenance and 
dark complexion reminded me of the peerless belles 
of old Castile ; her elegantly arched brows gave a 
graceful softness to tlie fire of her dark hazel eyes. 
Her brown hair, smoothed over a well shaped fore- 
head, hung, in love-enfulding ringlets, on the peach- 
like bloom of her cheeks. Description cannot paint 
the beauty of her small, but playful mouth ; nor depict 
the graceful elegance of her swan -like neck. Lovers 
have described their mistresses ; painters hare sha- 
dowed forth the charms of goddesses; and sculptors 
have embodied their wonderful idealities — but 1 hod 
never gazed on living beauty ^^e Maria Hayne, and 
my heart instantly acknowledged her sovereignly, as 
I bowed before her shrine. 

Maria was playfiil as the graceful fawn. Seldom 
could I entice her into serious conversation; and, 
although I wns gratified in observing that my atten- 
tions were always welcome, yet the vivacity of her 
disposition continually prevented a positive declaration 
of my love. But the aflectionate Gerard frequently 
congratulated me on my suceess with his wayward 
sister, and I complacently viewed myself as the future 
husband of the lovely Maria, and roaster of all her 
wide domains. 



We \%ere rambling.onedelightfulturomer eveniog, 
through the intricacies of a belt of forest skirting the 
Hayne estate, whea the lively girl began a satirical 
review of her various lovers, and commented in the 
severest terms upon the apparent venality of their 
motives. My cursed pride revolted at the remotest 
ohanceof an implied insinuation, and, suddenly ceasing 
my usual tone of familiar affection, I inquired if Mia 
Hayne suspected me of mercenary intentions. * 

Maria fixed upon me a penetrating glance, and 
mildly said : ** Never till now, I'rank ; your present 
confusion is the effect of conviction. Your conBcienoe 
accuses you of the paltry motives that first impelled 
you to seek my acquaintance-^but, never mind; 1 
forgive yon, for I believe that you now prefer aie.aiid 
not my estate. 

" That question, madam, may very soon be resolved," 
said I, in my most dignified style. 

"Nay, now, Frank, do not look so sulky. Ton 
would not have me, simple girl as I am, enter into 
competition with a bunch of real estate big enoagli 
for the ground plot of six cities, or oppose my preten- 
sions to the beauties of stock securities.'* 

"There is no need to parade a description of yoor 
wealth, madam," said I. " Your insinuatioDS ate 
thoroughly understood." 

Why should I dwell upon thi» fatal instance of ny 
besotted pride? The warm-hearted girl exerted her- 
self to remove the eflecis of her badinage, bat my in- 
ordinate selAesteem despised h^resplanatlcxi, and, like 
a brute, I walketf haughtily awtiy. leaving herio re- 
turn through the forest by herself. 

Gerard Hayne, when made ncquainted with my 
precipitancy, exerted every popsiUle means of recon- 
ciliation ; but my obdurate pride refused to make the 
slightest acquiescence. One of my rivals told me of 8 
speech made by Maria, that set my heart in flamei- 
** Tell the painter," said the playful girl, " that if h« 
confesses his fault, and begs for pordon, I will employ 
him to paint my portrait, at^d endeavor to persoad* 
the rest of my beaux to pa?roni»o him with their 
custom." 

When this speech was reported lo me, I foamed it 
the mouth, and swore that I would hove deadly I^ 
venge for the damning insult. Pride, for the moroeni. 
conquered love; and hate, bhuk, revengeful hate, took 
posHesaion of my heart. I removed fiora the Hall.srd 
travelled on to New York ero I condescended to jb- 
form Gerard of my departure.* My letter was inroll- 
in^ly cold ; and I enclosed, in bank bilU, the estirealeJ 
expense of my board during my Bojoiirn, according to 
the charges of the Boston and New York hotels. 

This act of wicked, road-brained pri<fe. almost harw 
my wallet of its contents; but I had sat'sficd royoslco- 
tation, and evinced, what I painfully felt to be untrue 
my perfect independence of f»eruniury results. 1 1*" 
solved also to remain in Now York till my spirits r^ 
sumed their usual tone, and I Fhuiild l.e eimbled to 
face my parent with wonted ralmnea*. 

On a gala evening, I enter<»d one of the public gar- 
dens in the upper port of the city, hoping in the bon- 
ling crowd to rub off the m»irhid excitement under 
which I labored. The varied nature of the entertain* 
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meBtB attracted my attention ; the jovial facea of the \ picked up the latest date, and read the annonnoe- 



visiten aeemed to loften the aaperity of my feelings, 
and i entered with unusnal alacrity into the amuse- 
ments of the hoor. A merry-voiced damsel excited 
my notice. She was not very beautiful — her 111- 
ibrmed mouth and snub note were but poorly com- 
pensated by the twinkle of her small but piercing eyes. 
She was flauntingly atlired, but en appearance of ex- 
cfssiva good humor aeemed to pervade every action, 
and her ready laugh attested her enjoyment of the 
scene. 

Whibt gazing at a flight of rockets, she fell, or 
pretended to fall into my arms. Recovering, in great 
^onfusioD, she apologised with ready phrase for the 
accidental slip, 'which was owing, as she declared, to 
the ioequalitiea of the ground. A lively conversation 
ensued — she was wonderfully deferential and polite — 
end 1 obtained permission, while seeing her home, to 
accompany her to the theatre on the succeeding night. 
I should be happy to draw. a veil over this part of 
my eventful life — to hide the weaknesa of my erring 
nature from my friends, and keep concealed the po- 
tency of my sorry pride. This girl, vulgar, ignorant, 
and coane~-witbout the slightest adventitious aid, 
excepting a decent figure and a profusion of light 
frizzly hair, so won upon my aflectio» by flattering my 
pride, that the delicate and high-minded Maria was, 
for a time, forgotten iu the specious delight of an insi- 
nuating tongue. 

A few weeks, devoted to the costly round of thea- 
tres, gardens, boating parties, and country tnps, soon 
exhausted the remainder of my funds. My mother 
had written to me from our humble residence on the 
banks of the Delaware, for a fresh supply of cash, but 
1 was unable to answer her demands. My false and 
rotten pride allowed meio submit to the degradation 
of obtaining a temporary supply from the pawnbroker, 
on the ae^rity of my watch and xKfOdiamond breast 
pin. in |^erence to soliciting hel|rfrom the compa- 
nions of my father. 

1 knew that the time allotted to Maria Hayne for 
the termination of her celibacy by her uncle's will, 
would soon expire ; I knew thai Gerard was not rich 
enough quietly to resign the immense fbrtuae of his 
relative, and I kijew that Marift was bat too ready to 
oblige her darlifig brother. I anticipated, therefore, 
the reception of a Bessoge from Gerard, requesting me 
to return to the Uall, and acnijpl the hand of his fair 
and wealthy sister. 

1 was sauntering down Broadway one quiet evening, 
with my new acquaintance, who had decked herself in 
habiliments of every color in the rainbow, when my 
sight was attracted by the neatness of a carriage and 
pair, evidently containing a bridal party. The lady, 
habited in ^hite, turned her head as the vehicle 
passed me, and [ beheld, distinctly, the features of my 
adored Maria. 

Who was her husband ? when were they married 7 
I leA my partner in the street, and rushed from tavern 
to tavero, and tore the papers into shreds in my anxiety 
to discover a notice of the wedding. My search was, 
for a time, in vain— <a lad came into the reading room 
with a jMle of Eastern newspapers from the postoiBoe> 



ment of the marriage of Miss MKria Hayne to Mr. 
Stephen Brockelt, of Rhode Island. 

My outraged pride burst all bounds. She had dared 
to accuse me of mercenary conduct ; yet, to secure her 
uncle's wealth, she had sacrificed herself to age and 
fat stupidity. Brockett was forty years old — he was 
a quiet good natured fool, without a positive quality 
under heaven. 

I soon resolved npon ray course. I was determined 
that she — the false Maria'— should not long triumph 
over my weakness ; but, like all revengeful people, I 
injured no one but myself. 

I ran to my garden beauty, and, pretending the most 
violent attachment, proposed instant marriage. De- 
ceived by the gentility of my manners, the quiet re- 
spectability of my dress, and the apparent command 
of money that I enjoyed, she imagined that she was 
making an excellent connexion, and gave a willing 
consent. The next day's papers announced my mar- 
riage with Miss Catherine Bishop, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Bishop, of Massachusetts. 

My pride was appeased. T was married almost as 
soon as the perfidious Maria. She had not triumphed 
over me, for I had boldly displayed my freedom from 
all interested motives — I had equalled her in the 
public exhibition of personal indifference— but I had 
leagued myself to infamy and sorrow. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

For «rhat is wedlock forced, but a hell I 
An fge of discord, and continaal strife. 

Bhajcspbars. 

My poverty drove me from the scene of my imagi- 
nary triumph, without the possibility of giving the 
inconstant Maria a parting glance. I landed within 
a few hundred yards 'of our humble dwelling, with 
my gaudily drest bride upon my arm, but with scarcely 
a dollar in my pocket My worthy parent gazed with 
surprise upon the daughter I had brought home, but 
received her with expressions of affectionate welcome, 
as the bride of her only son. 

When an opportunity ofilered, my mother fondly 
blamed me for my precipitate match, but, hoping for 
the best, inquired about the respectability of the family 
of my wife. I oould give no answer; her father's 
name had not been correctly stated in the papers — it 
was merely a puflTuf my pride. How had sho gained 
my heart ? I was asli^mcd to say that I had been flat- 
tered into a sickly fondness, and had married through 
revenge. I could not point out the accomplishaientB 
of my wife, for she was destitute of the commonest 
acquisition. I could not praise her intellect, for her 
diction was vulgar and common place — ^and her lack 
of beauty was freely descanted on by my mortified 
parent. 

My wife scrupled not to express her astonishment 
at the meanness of our habitation ; and plainly gave 
roe to understand that she regretted having thrown 
herself away upon a beggar. A few days sufficed to 
wear away even the appearance of respect, and she 
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■eeuMd me of Bwimning her into mtrrieg* nnder the 
&iae appearmnce of a gentleman, when I was but a 
half-iiaryed painter. Her yiolent language severely 
pained my Tenerable parent ; and -my pride, smarting 
nnder the obloquy I had myself inflicted, rendered my 
liie supremely miserable. 

Shortly after the expiration of the first year of my 
niarriage,jny wife presented me with a boy. I bad 
hoped that the softness of matenal cares would eflfect 
some little melioration in her conduct, but the child 
was looked upon as a hindrance to her gadding pro- 
pensities, and was shortly resigned to the attention of 
bis grandmother. Under her care, my boy throve 
well, and I found the little fellow gradually winding^ 
round my heart, and robbing my cup of life of some 
portion of its bitten. 

With the utmost exertions, I could scarcely keep 
• tihe demon want from my firoside. My immediate 
friends were soon suppliedi with portraits, and my 
pride would not allow me to solicit patronage from 
strangers. My mother severely felt the disadvantsge- 
ous match I had so childishly hurried into, and pined 
over the blssted prospeots of her beloved son. 8he 
died, in a few years, heart-broken, and despairing. 

My wife openly rejoiced at the old woman's death, 
as she kindly phrased it, and immediately insisted on 
removing frojp the doll cottage in Pennsylvania, and 
recommended that I should try my luck as an artist 
in New York. I attended to her wishes, and estab- 
lished myself in a small house in an obscure nook, 
in the upper portion of that city. But my removal 
made matters worse than before. The idle and dis- 
solute persons who were formerly eompanions of my 
wife, again crowded round her, and incited us to join 
them in their vulgar abominations of tavern balls, 
garden concerts, and other excuses for public gadding. 
My pocket was too poor to aflbrd such frivolities, and 
my tinkf^Wfi too precious to waste. After a few de- 
nisls, my wife refused to succumb to my determina- 
tion, and frequently left me, in open defiance, and 
passed half the night away from her husband and her 
child. 

I remonstrated, threatened, and implored, but all in 
vain. My proud heart quailed beneath this treatment, 
but I turned to the ehild of my aflbctioas, and found 
solace in the cheerfulness of his innocent pmitle. 

Let me be brief in the narration of my disgraceu A 
mechanic, of low habits, frequented my house in my 
absence, and frequently accompanied my wife in her 
visits to the play. He was a down-looking, thick- 
lipped, pock-fretted scoundrel, and an object of my 
undisguised abhorrence. I was sitting with my dear 
child upon my knee, waiting for the return of my wife 
from a fancy ball, and watching from the open parlor 
window the gradual breaking of the young day, when 
my wife burst into the room, and throwing herself 
upon the floor, went into violent hjrsterics. When I 
succeeded in bringirfg her to her senses, she informed 
me that in her way home she. had been grossly in- 
sulted by this Shoard, for so was the roflian named, 
and had barely escaped with honor. I seized a slick, 
*and rushed out, but the neighborhood was free from 
stragglers. But my outraged pride demanded retri* 



botion ; I insisted upon knowing the felU>w*8 ba*mt 
that I might have instant revenge. She told me thst 
he lived at Brooklyn, whither he was donbtleM pme. 
I sallied forth, determined on revenge, bat after isTe- 
ral hours fruitless search, 1 returned, wearied and dis- 
gusted, to my home. 

When I opened the door of my humble dwelling, I 
was surprised to find the parlors naked and empty- 
The chairs, carpets, tables, and other appoiotmenli 
were gone. I called aloud, but was not answered. 1 
rushed up stairs — the best part of the bedding w« 
gone, and open drawers and cupboards attested the 
coq^pletion of the plunder. My boy was amssmg 
himself among the flowers of his little garden. I called 
him to me, and found that the rufiian Shoard had re> 
moved every article worth taking, and that my wife 
had accompanied him in his departure. 

The iron entered my soul, and I gave myself up io 
despair. 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

There*8 not an acsent of that tender voice, 
There's not a daybeam of those sun-bright eyes, 
Ner passing smile, nor melancholy grace, 
Nor ihoaght half utter'd, feeling halfbeUay'd, 
Vor glance of kindess; no, nor sentlest touch 
Of thai dear hand in amity extended. 
That e*er was lost to me ; that, treasured well. 
And oft recaird, dwslla not upon my soul. 
Like sweetest sauaic heard at summer's eve. 

Mas. iAHtsiOK. 

The endearments of my boy roused me from loy 
lethargy, but I could not shake off the despondency of 
mind that affected me, and seemed to threaten the 
utter prostration pf my faculties. I reverted to the 
scenes of my youth, and thought of the proud expec- 
tations of my father, who had fondly anticipated t 
bright career of glory for his only child. Then did L 
curse the silly f ride that tempted me to mitrags the 
feelings of my flriends, to insult the love of the iaii 
Maria, to drive the estimable Gerard from my esteen, 
and force me to the arms of ignorance and sin. I 
envied the simple rustic, doomed to follow the ploogh*! 
tail — the toil-worn artisan, who eiims his bread by the 
sweat of his brow — or the humble fisher boy who 
spreads upon the beach his shining prey, laborioioly 
torn from beneath the distant wave. 

My son, nearly five years of age, like a heavenly 
comforter, cheered ma in my sad dismay. His roond 
and beauteous face beamed with love's expressioo, 
when he asked me to read to him, or join him in s 
game at play. I had a few dollars by me ; while they 
laated, I used to run out at night to a cellar in the 
neighborhood, and procure aufficient nourishment for 
that evening and the following day. When the money 
was gone, I disposed of the very few remaining artidei 
of furniture, apparel, and books that the rapacity of my 
wife had sufiered to remain. All, all went at last" 
but I could not bring myself to visit any of my 9f> 
quaintances, and own the bitter degradation I had 
been compelled to undergo. I sent my boy to one or 
two of the neighbon to borrow small sums for the 
purchase of our daily bread. I waa too proud to go 
myself, but I intended every succeeding day to nnk* 
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•onw ifflporttmt novo thst might relieve ue frun our 
diitnM, bat I never coald bring mytelf to decide npoo 
the pUm nor muiier reeolatkm enough to oonqaer ny 
ihame-ftced pride. 

One morning, I foond myself witbont a cent, and 
not the imalleat moiael of eatable matter waa in the 
honie. I did not dare to trouble the neighbors again, 
aod I was resolving the means of getting a breakfast, 
when oy dear boy came to me, and asked for a drink 
of water. His eyes were heavy and inflamed, and his 
ikio toemed hot and feverish* I became alarmed for 
the nfeiy of my child. In the depth of my wretched- 
BMs, he was my only joy — ^my pillar of light guiding 
me through the wilderness of my desertion— the only 
bright bit to cheer me with its rainbow hues in the 
dsrk and cloudy atraoephere I was compelled Id dwell 
in. 

1 wrapped him in his bed mg. and after cooling his 
BWDth with water, requested him to sleep lor a short 
tine, while I went ibr our meals for the day. J knew 
not where to go, but. it was impoasible to let my boy 
itsrve; smothering, therefore, my pride, I knocked at 
the door of an old school-fellow, and, sending up ny 
Dtme, requested to see him. The servant looked 
loipiciously at my shabby attire, and immediately re- 
toned with an announcement of «* not at home." I 
withdrew dispirited, and repeated my experiment in 
BDOlher street, but was insultingly refused the loan 
of a iQoderate sum. I could starve, but I could not 
ttk again for money. 

When I returned, I found my little darling in a 
ngiDg fever. I ivas alarmed, and would have sum- 
moned amistance, but knew not where to apply. He 
piteonsly besought me not to leave him again. I sat 
down by his side, and tried to cheer him with my 
tilk, but his heavy eyes gave no sign of interest, and 
he answered not to my observations. 

Darknem came on. I had no candle to lighten the 
tick chamber. Stretching myself, as usual, on the 
floor, and pillowing my head upon my arm, I sank into 
a disturbed and unrefreshing sleep. 

In the morning, my child was worse, much worse. 
His limbs were subjected to convulsive twitchinifB, 
sud sighs and sobs of pain broke half stifled firom his 
lips, which were parched and split by fever. I knelt 
by his side, hoping, praying for a change. - I could 
not bear the thought of seeing him die neglected — 
Qoattended. I determined that he should have advice, 
if I fell upon my knees in the open streets, and beg- 
ged the charity of the passers-by. 1 whispered to him 
that I waa about to go out for a few moments, to fetch 
him something that would make him well. He open- 
ed hia eyes full upon me, and seemed about to cry; 
his breath pnfled out hot and noisome, smelling of the 
grave'a decay. He seized my hand, and, claspkig it 
to hia breast, turned upon his side, as if resolved to 
hold me to bim while his little life should last. 

Nothing disturbed the horror of my thoughts for 
many houra, but hia short, hard breathings, which 
seemed to increase in speed as he neared his journey's 
end. Night waa fist approaching, and the pangs of 
hunger were tearing me to pieces. I waa pondering 
on the apparent impossibility of obtaining food, when I 



was startled by the soond of my son's voice, addraasiBg 
me in his naoal dear and musical Ceoe. *' Father, tC I 
get quite well to-night, will you take me into the 
oountiy to-morrow I it ia ao dull here, and I long lo be 
amongst the flowen." 

I 4new not what to say. The suddenness of the 
speech waa not more surprislDg than the manner. I 
kissed him, and promised what he asked. He threw 
hia arms about my neck, and said : ** What a dear 
lather you art ; bow 1 do love you. I am almost well 
already." Hia face was cool ; and his eyes, fiee from 
the fever fire, gradually closed, as if he waa about to 
fidl into a refreahing sleeps I watched him till the 
darknem Ibiled my sight, when I glided gently oat ef 
the room, my heart elate with new-sprung hope. 

I seiaed the opportunity aflbrded by hia repoae, to> 
search over the house for some disposable article-*bat 
in vain. I had parted with every moveable that I had 
possessed in the world. My linen waa all gone. Beds 
and bedding, except the aoUtary blanket that my boy 
slept on, had b^n sold some days paat ; all my apparel^ 
excepting what I then had on. My vest— I could 
spare that It was worn and old, but it would produce 
something, however trifling. I pulled it ofi) buttoned 
my coat over my shirt ; and, joyously hastening to the 
pawnbroker, received a shilling in exchange.^ With 
this sum, I purchased a fever powder, a lemon, and 
some sugar; and, borrowing a lamp from the oyster 
cellar where I had generally purchased my provisions, 
returned home gayer in spirit than I had felt for man^ 
weeks. My boy, my pride, my all, might still survive. 
Oh, cquld I but see the roieate bloom of health once 
more mantling on his cheek, I would nevei* more re- 
pine. Poverty should conquer pride. If I could not 
obtain work, I would beg, borrow — Qod forgive me ! I 
thought that I could even steal to feed my boy. 

My bands trembled from excess of joy ,^Uy3repared 
the cooling draught for my son. I geniMHI up the 
latch of the door, and entered his room, expecting to 
hear his dear soil voice in inquiry as to my absenc^ 
and anticipating the beauty of his smile when he 
thanked me for my trouble. The light fell upon the 
bed i he had not moved. I called him in a cheerful 
tone, and kneeling upon the ground, oflered him the 
drink. God in heaven ! his eyes were wide ojAn — hia 
jaw had dropped — my son was dead ! 

I did not weep, nor rave, nor tear my hair. I sat 
down silently upon the floor, and in dumb affliction 
passed the night. I did not sleep — the heavinem of 
ray loss had crushed my heart, and palsied all my 
fiiculties. I knew that my child was dead, and know- 
ing that, had thoughts for nothing more. He was my 
world. Penury had crushed my joy and my ambition f 
friendship, connubial love, filial duly — when were 
the objects of their care ? My boy wss all that I had 
left amid my passions* wreck — in him were concen- 
trated my love, my pride, my hope— and he was gone* 
for ever, ever gone ! 

Two entire days and nighta had passed since I had 
tasted food, but I seemed full to satiety, although 
twelve honn ago^ a pack of nvenoua wolvea seemed 
worrying my entrails. The morning broke ; I coveted 
my head in the death blanket of my child to lude me 
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fiom the gay and cheerfol light I had been a long 
and pained watcher; wearineai had pmsed her 
elaiinny hand npon me ; my weak frame was unable 
to withstand the fatigue, and I gradually sunk mto a 
broken and uneasy sleep. 

Who can explain the vagaries of dreams T Alas, in 
sleep, I tasfed the happiness that was fiirbidden^ roe 
OD earth. I thought that I was the husband of Maria ,* 
that we were walking in a beautiiul pleasure garden, 
with my dear boy bounding before u«* in all the joy 
of youtfar, pointing out the brightest flowers to my no- 
tice, presenting the sweetest to his iwlher. Tes!-^ 
Maria was the mother of my ch3d. I was too blest, too 
happy. Ta the ecstasy of the moment, I caught ray 
wife to iQy bosom — ^the exertion awakened me — I was 
embraem^ the lifeless body of my son. 

I went into ihe streets, and walked for some time, 
mdeayoring t^ drown the recollection of my grief in 
the bustle of the crowd. It was a vain attempt The 
never-ending tide of population that streams through 
the streets of our chief Atlantic city only made me 
more intensely feel the depth of my desolation. Amidst 
the crowd, I knew that I was alone — a solitary being, 
without one connecting tie to life, without one claim 
upon my human kind. 

I returned home-— to my empty naked home — to the 
corse of my beloved son. A fearful change* had alrea- 
dy taken place, showing the power of the disease by 
which he had been destroyed. It was necessary that 
-he should instantly be buried, but I had neither money 
nor friends, and my pride would not consent that my 
son should owe to charity, the scanty decenoto of a 
pauper's grave. Besides, it would be useless to reveal 
my poverty and shame, and ask assistance, when the 
bittemees of death had passed. 

I carried back the tamp, and borrowed a hammer 
and a^^^ wrenched off the shutters from the win- 
dows ^^1^ upper rooms, and ei|^avored to cut and 
nail them into co/lxn shape. I was unused to the work, 
#aBd it was nearly dark before I had concluded the 
rough and ill-shaped box. With a throbbing heart, I 
performed the last sad offices to my child ; and, wrap- 
ping him in the shirt taken from off my back, the only 
pSdce of linen in my possession, I consigned him to his 
ooflSiT; when kissing his cheek, already damp with the 
fetor of decay, I hastened to prepare his final resting 
place. 



CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

TMs child so loved— this ehild to fair, 

Grew paler every day ; 
A weisht upon his spirits bung. 

They W8tche4 him piiie away. 

They laM him ia a little grave, 

WsBb'd by the morning dew, 
Which falls wliene*er the pino beugbs wave. 

As they were weepfng loo. 

The fhther*B moaa was nevor beard. 

None saw him weep or sigh. 
Upon his lip was not a word, 

Bat death was in his eye. 

Miss Lahdov. 

In the sunniest comer of the little garden -did I dig 
the grave of my fair-haired child — with his own little 
spade-— in the midst of the flowers he had planted, and 



under the althea tree, beneath Tihoee shade we often 
had reposed. From want of rain, the ground was 
hard, and in my weak, exhausted state, the labor seem* 
ed excessive. My back ached to soreness, my hanb 
blistered in many places, and soon became torn, bleed- 
ing, and stiff I had no pickaxe to loosen the earth- 
nothing but the small and broken spade. Yet vtith 
all this violent and unusual exercise, not a drop of 
moisture exuded from my pores — but my head seemed 
full of fieiy coals^ and my eyes ached with pain ss I 
closed over them the hot and burning lids. 

I crawled ftftn. out the grave, and as I staggered up 
the yard towards the bouse, 1 reded like a drunken 
man. I had not tasted food for more than sixty hooit. 
I seized my precious bundle — I had no light to gase 
my last upon his angel face. I fitstened on the rode 
coffin lid by tying around it the skipping rope of my 
boy — the rope he had so often used in his light and 
cheerful play. I raised the cofihi to my shoulder ; I 
stood upon the head of the steps leaduig to the garden; 
and as E was about (1cFccB<)ing with my load, the 
heaviest that a father ever bore, a band of music in a 
neighboring garden struck up a triumphant aii^-a 
flight of rockets whizzed through the sky, and a many 
shout evinced the gratification of the crowd. 

I turned sick at heart. Hundreds of my hfkm 
creatures were revelling in enjoyment, whilst T, like 
a murderer, in darkness and secrecy, was huiying ny 
victim's corse. They were indulging in expensive 
pleasures, whilst I, oompelled by poverty, was hiding 
the body of my beloved babe in unholy earth, like a 
dog— despair wringing my heart, and hunger gnawing 
my vitals. 

The firev\'orks again rose high in the dear air, illu- 
minating all the place with meteoric light I dreaded 
being seen by the neighbors, and crouched dosm 
amongst the damp bushes, hugging to my breast the 
burden of my love. The multitude again riiouted ; I 
could have cursed them, but did not dare profitne that 
moment by an oath. I thought of my wifo — at thaie 
gardens I bad first met with her, and it was not im- 
likely but she was then amongst the meriy sheotiog 
«rowd* Busied in the pleasures of frivolity and crime, 
she knew not of the death of her fiist bom^ nor cued 
for the anguish of his fother, her befrayed — her i 
mg husband. 

The voices ceased, and the garden w» again i 
ped in gloom. With much diffieoHy, I suece e d e d in 
placing the coffin ia the half*formed grave. The wind 
sighed mournfully through the branehea of the abbea 
tree, and shook off the withered floweiB in a gcmls 
shower upon the coffin — a fitting emblen (tf my ladad 
flower, my rose untimely plitcked. I wished t» psay 
over his dear remains, before the earth eovsfped Ihem 
lor ever. I could not pray — I should have serf laid 
for I was all but mad. When I attempted to cnwl 
out of the grave, my foot slipped ; in falling, ny hesd 
Btrtick against the. edge or shoulder of the apnde, and 
I received a severe and painful wound. I junpad ap» 
and began furnusly to throw in the loose moold. Tlie 
hollow sound of the damp death earth, atriking i 
the coffin of toy beloved son, smote npon my I 
it sounded like the kndl of evafy hope oa«aitii. A 
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bant of laughter from some citizens passing the end 
of the alley, bound homeward from the gardens, grated 
on my ears like the yeik of malignant demons. The 
spade fell from my hands, and I burst into a violent 
flood of tears. I sat down on the edge of the gra^e, 
and with my head aunk upon roy chest, and my hands 
coBvalfiively clutching my matted and blood-soaked 
hur, I wept long and bitterly. 

The cold breease of the morning played on my 
fevered temples, and by the hazy light of an autumnal 
daws, I filled up the grave, and restored the garden 
to its usual appearance. I had seonred my son's re> 
mains from Tiolation, but I was without the means of 
SBtisJ^ing the Tolture that was again awake, and 
craved for ibod. Death could alone release me from 
this accumulated misery. The waters flowed deep 
and strongs— oblivion was beneath them— one plunge^ 
and all would then be still. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



Death ! Death !— O amiable love^ death ! 

Thou odoriferoM stench ! sound rottenness I 

Arise forth from the coaoh of lasUug night. 

Thou hate and terror of poeteriiy. 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 

And pat my e7«-b«il« 1 n thy vauUed brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 

And stop this gap of death with fulsome dust. 

And be a earriaa roonsier like thyself; 

Csme grin oa nie, and I will think thou smirst, 

And boss tbee as tby wife! lfisery*s leve, 

0, coai9 te me I 

SnAESFKAKB. 



I rashed from my melancholy house, and as 7 turned 
tbe comer of the alley, the sun burst out in golden 
splendor, and darted his radiance full upon my face. 
The cheerfolnees of his beams seemed to mock my 
wretchedDesB ; I shaded my eyes with my hand, and 
dashed madly forward. I ran for some distance with- 
out being observed. Several blocks were yet to be 
paned before I could reach the river ; I hurried on. 
looking anxiously down the street for a sight of the 
water, aa £>r a dear and welcome friend that MXhne 
Gfiild relieye me from the fierceness of my despair. 
'A' atevedoroi hastening to his work, encountered me 
&t the corner of a street. He spoke lo me ; f would 
have avoided him — but, struck by the wretchedness 
of my. appearance, bo followed rapidly, and loudly 
, called on me to atop. I quickened my pace, and 
taming asidB into a bye-street, jumped hastily down 
B ladder leading into the cellar of a dry-goods wore- 
Intue, and, hiding myself in Uhe comer, heard my 
pursuer poaa along the street. I remounted the steps, 
and wis congratulating myself upon my escape, when 
^ was seized roughly by the arm, and found myself in 
fto' grasp of (he warehouseman, who, with his com- 
bes, had been drawn into the street by the cries of 
my pnnuer. I was interrogated as to my purpose in 
entering the cellar. My recent hasty pace, odded te 
the night's excitement, had been too much for my 
weak emaciated Aame. I could not answer them, but 
>tood, making mouths and gibbering like an idiot, as 1 
▼ainly endeavored to explain. 



" Some poor devil of a lunatic, who has hurt him- 
self in escaping from a mad house," said one of the 
men, pointing to the wound in the side of my head, 
which had bled freely, and the sanguine stream had 
plenteously bedewed my clothes. " We had better 
take care of him, 1 guess," contifiued the man ; " hold 
on to him, while I go and bring an officer." My weak- 
ness caused me to stagger, and I caught at the man 
for support. " Oh, that's it, eh ? drunk, by the lord !"' 
said he, pointing at my clothes, stained with the earth 
from the grave of my child. " He has been tumbling 
about the streets, aiMl that's (he way he has cot hia 
head.*' The men began pushing me about till I fell 
against the wall ; a burst of laughter followed, and 
they told me to reel home as soon as I could and wash 
my face, and get the store open before the boss was 
there, or I should lose my place. I crawled slowly up 
the street — the men jeering and shouting after me 
while I remained in sight 

This incident diverted me from my course. I was 
compelled to walk some distance ere I could again 
turn down towards the river. At last, I reached th» 
wharves; at a little distance, T espied" a vessel moored 
in the stream, and a few yards apart from Aie other 
craft, but communicating with them by a plonk. It 
was apparently unoccupied. In a few momenta I 
stood over the deep and rolling tide, alone, and ready 
for the fatal plunge. ^ 

I look off my suspenders, and twisted them securely 
round ray hands to check, as mach as possible, &e 
instinctive efifbrts of nature. While thus occupied, I 
glanced my eyes around, to take my last sad look. 
The stin was high in the heavens, shining clear and. 
full, giving a pleasant and grateful warmth, which the 
fresh morning breeze wafted cheerily abroad. The 
river brought down its pure stream, from the moun- 
tains, and careering joyously onwards^^^ened to 
mingle its watem wiih the wide Atlftfl^Ra. The 
cultivation of the distant lands glowed in the early 
sunshine like masses of the precious metals; the 1h- 
riegated hues of the forests, at that season always rich 
and grand, received new splendor in their tints from 
the beauty of the young day, shadowed occasionally 
by a passing cloud which^ gracefully sailed on the 
fate of the light blue sky. The bay, unequalled in 
magnificence, was before me, spread out far ond wide, 
like' a lovely page in the book of nature. Crowds of 
sails were hovering over it, in strange variety of shape, 
like (he wings of wonderful and far oflT birds. The 
limpid water, gazing at and reflecting the glories of 
the heavens, was repdbing, as if in voluptuous enjoy- 
ment, calm and tmruffled, except when ripped by the 
zephyr's kiss. 

The quiet loveliness of the scene rivetted my a^ 
tention. I drank down huge draughts of its beauty— 
I felt its balm enter my soul. Nature seemed speak- 
ing to me with her thousand tongues — every thing 
appeared life-like, joyous and gratefuj. I shuddered 
with horror when I recollected my impious purpose, 
and was unable to continue my gaze. I thought that 
ihe Creator smiled vpon me ! aiid I knelt down and 
prayed. ^"Digitized by VjC 

I felt a touch upon my shoulder, oad, ttimingioand, 
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beheld the tteTedore who had chased me through the 
■treeta. He had recogniied me from the wharf, and 
quietly approached me. In plain and simple language, 
free from one word of reproach, he requested me to 
abandon my design, and offered his services to see 
me home or to my friends. Friends! home! I had no 
home; at least, no place possessing any of the usual 
attributes of home; but I was touched by his kind* 
neas, and gratefully squeezing his hard and toil-worn 
band, I pointed towards the shore. 

When we had reached the wharf, my strength had 
' failed, and, utterly exhausted, Lsat down upon a bale 
of merohandise, and sWooned. I was recovered by 
the exertions of the stevedore ; he chafed my torn and 
blistered pelnu — be dipped his hat into the river, and 
sprinkled me with the refreshing drops. « A crowd 
eollected round me; bis stoiy was soon told — he had 
prevented me firom drowning myself Some of them 
pitied, while others jeered. My coat, buttoned to the 
chin, was unloosed, in spite of my remonstrance. The 
absence of my shirt and vest was noticed, and, coupled 
with the ghastliness of my looks, told a tale of sorrow 
and privation that appealed to their human sympathies, 
and there was a burst of commiseration from the 
crowd. 

The story spread with rapidity. Clerks ran from 
the stores — the seamen hurried from their ships-^ihe 
carmen. left their drays — and the children suspended 
their play to gaze, half frightened, on my cadaverous 
lace. Questions were showered upon me that I was 
nnable to answer ; and a tall, thin man, in a suit of 
black, addressed the mob, and pointed out the sinful 
nature of my attempt — the result, doubtless, of an ill 
spent life, and despair of pardon in the world to come. 
I was unable to endure this treatment. I had become 
to object of public pity and reproach — nay, I was 
more— ^^ow, a mark for the finger of ignorance to 
point aV|^ illustration of the vices of ihe age. I 
. buried my face in the bosom of the stevedore, who in- 
terrupted the noisy strain of' fanaticism with a volley 
of oaths and threats. 

A stout red faced man pressed through the crowd, 
and talked loudly of the obstruction of his business, 
and insisted upon my immediate removal from his 
whari When he was reminded of my inability to 
walk, he oflered a quarter dollar to pay my coach/are 
to ihe Almi HouK J 

Pride came to my assistance, and strengthed every 
limb. I rose, and putting asido my consequential di- 
rector with a dignified motion of the arm, moved as if 
I intended to pass through the crowd. The people 
opened a path for me, but ere I had staggered a do- 
zen yards, I beheld, right before roe, his eyes fixed 
upon me with a^doubtful gaze, Gerard Hayne — the 
brother of Maria. 

He uttered my name in a tone of interrogatory. I 
nodded in reply. 

*'Is it really you? good God, what is the matter? 
you are half naked, bleeding, starving ! What have 
you been about V* 

" Burying in a hole, dug by mysolf, the body of my 
only child." 

When I had uttered these words, the first that I 



had spoken for many dreary hours, I ftU seowla* 
upon the ground. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

JEnmwrn memeato rsbes la ardais 
Barvare mentsro, non seeusla twais 
Ab lasolenti temperatam 
Laetitla, morlture DellL 



Gerard's kind attenUona restored me to myself His 
friendship poured the oil of peace upon ray tnmUed 
spirit, and the employmenta of industiy eradicated the 
morbid feelings of my mind. Deepising depend en ce, 
I applied myself to the study of my profisasion with an 
earnestness that astonished even myself By the rs- 
commendations of my friend, I soon obtained a lucta* 
tive practice, and the first proceeds of my pencil weie 
devoted to the furtherance of the interests of the steve- 
dore, whose kindness appeared at a moment when it 
was most deeply felt I purehased the dwellmg where- 
in 1 had formerly lived, and placed him and his family 
in quiet possession — ^requiring, in quittance of rent» 
that they should keep the untimely grave of myfsir 
haired boy free from weeds. Gerard wished me to 
consent to his exhumation, and the bestowal of a fitf- 
mal burial, but I could not bear the ideaof disturbiog 
his remains. I fancied that his gentle spirit vrould be 
better pleased with the flowerKlecked resting place, 
near the home of his short but sorrow-stricken life— 
that he would prefer the rude grave, dug by the bleed- 
ing hands of his beloved parent, to the marble taolt 
of the stranger, and the proud formalities of purchased 
grief 

My next proceeding was to obtain a release fipom 
the unfortunate creature with whom I had so prepos- 
terously connected myself in marriage. Thanks to 
the nature of the laws of this happy land, a divorce 
was easily obtained, and 1 was again unfettered — &etl 

A twelveoKNith had elapsed since the renewal of 
my intimacy with Gerard — yet he had never men- 
tioned his sister's name, nor that of her huaband. I 
respected the delicacy that prompted the silence, bat 
I .was eager to be made acquainted with the facts of 
her marriage. 1 wished to know if she had found 
'the happiness that I had been unable to attain — if she 
had been blessed with children ; and had suffered, ss 
I had, the agony of bereavement. The leisure' of my 
profession was spent in Gerard's society, yet I had 
never seen, nor had 1 heard the slightest mention of 
any member of the Brockett fiimily. 

When the documents confirming my divorce w^e 
delivered to roe from my lawyer, Gerard Hayne was 
with me in roy atelier. I was giving the final touch 
to a picture that I intended for the exhibilien, and 
had devoted many laborious hours to its completion. 
The subject was ThB Madonna; and I had, not sl- 
together unconsciously, delineated the well remem- 
bered features of the fair Maria in tho visage of the 
virgin mother. I opened the law papers, and, with an 
air of satisfaction, handed them to Gerard >fi»r his P^ 
rusaL 

" I congratulate you, Frank," said he ; •* now, yon 
can marry again, and begin the world anew." 
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*" My mttrimoDial eiporienoefl are too bitter to be 
easily forgotten/' laid I. " The burnt child dreeds the 
fiie, nyi the edvge, and I am not aware of anything 
in creation that coald tenpt me to endure another 
tcorching from Hymen's flambeau.** 

The color roee in Gerard's cheeks. He contracted 
hii brows, and walked silently to the window. 

I resumed my palette. After a pause of some dura- 
tion, I made a oommon-place remark relative to the 
oobring of my picture. Gerard exclaimed in a 
friendly tone ; *' Your Madonna is a creditable pro- 
duction, Frank ; and, considering the brevity of your 
probation, a work of which you may be proud." 

<* Proud!" said I ;« I hate the word, even when 
tfaere is laudable reason for indulgence in its qualities. 
To my bloated vanity, I am indebted for years of ago- 
nised remorse. When I think of what I am, and 
what I might have been— «nd place in contrast all 
tfaatlhavesuflfered with all that I might have en- 
jo]red, I am strangely tempted to regret the interfer- 
ence of the stevedore." 

* It is a wondeiful likeness," said Gerard— his eyes 
fixed upon the Msidonna. 

"A likeness! what mean youT" said I, in much 
oODfbsion. 

" You must have loved her deeply, to have remem- 
bered her so welL" 

" 6erard---my inend— " I was unable to finish the 
KDience. The opportunity I had been anxiouslyv 
awaiting had occurred, but my heart was too full to 
allow Die to speak calmly on the subject 

Gerard observed my agitation, and proposed a walk. 
In a 'few minutes we were in the streets, and soon 
baited before the door of a large house in the most 
ftihionable portion of the city. 

"I have a call to make here— may I trespass on 
your time for a few moments f said my friend. I 
signified my assent — the door opened in answer to his 
knock— and he left me upon the threshold. He stayed 
*ome time, and I was on the point of returning, when 
he reappeared. I rated him loudly for his cavalier 
treatment. 

" Frank." said he, ** do not scold me . I have been 
•Ddeavoring to serve you." 

" Most seurvily have you served me. For nearly 
balf an hour have I been kicking my heels on this 
slab of West Chester. I have counted the iron rail- 
ings, fronting the opposite mansion, four times over, 
whilst you were employed — " 

" In your behalf, my prince of paintem. The owner 
of this house is a great patron of the arts ; I have been 
proposing the purchase of your Madonna, but my 
friend objects to the sulgect, having two or three in 
the house already." 

"Ha! are. th^ copies fh>m Raphael, Carlo Doki, 
or—" 

"No; quite original* I believe. I have just seen 
a beautiful specimen— « better ezemplificatioa of the 
subject cannot be imagined," said Gerard. 
"I should like to see it," s^id I. 
" Run up with me, now, and tell me what you think 
ofiL" 
I follewed htn up the stairs^ and into a spacious 



drawing-room, the walls of which were covered with 
pictures, but I did not observe the Madonna. A pair 
of folding doors, communicating' with another room, 
were thrown open by my friend, and I discovered, 
sitting on a couch, the form of the lovely Maria. 

She seemed as handsome as when she first attracted 
my ardent gaze. Time had dealt leniently with her, 
as if loth to touch, with his disfiguring hands, the 
softness of her youthful beauty. A litde pmttling 
charmer sat upon her lap ; and my heart confessed 
that a lovelier embodiment of the Madonna could not 
enter the painter's brain. 

It would be difllcuU to determine who was the most 
embarrassed ; but female tact soon obtained the as- 
cendancy. Long after she had recovered her self- 
pessessioo,! continued stammering and Mushing; and 
unable to join in conversation. The door opened ; I 
jumped from my chair, expecting to see the fat fotm 
of Brocket! enter the room, but I encountered the ser- 
vant with a tray of refreshments. 

** My sister looks well, don't you think so, Frank t 
Six years have passed lightly over her head, and ma- 
ternity and widowhood have not wrinkled her brow." 

<' Wid--ow— hood !'* said I, with my heart in my 
mouth f * 

• " Yes,*' said Maria ;" are you not aware that I lost 
poor Brockett in the second year of our marriage?" 

I could not answer her. Thoughts of happiness 
rose from their lurking places in the ver^ depths of my 
heart— my blood coursed rapidly through my veins^ 
my fingers tingled — ^my temples throbbed violently— 
and when I essayed to speak, my tongue seemed much 
too large for my mouth. 

Maria evidently saw my trepidation, and whisper- 
ed to her little daughter to hand me a glass of wine. 
I drew the little girl upon my knee, and kissing her 
pretty rosebud of a mouth, managed to savi *< What 
is ]rour iMme, my lovely little lady f mJv I sop- 
pdle, after mama." 

"No, sir; my name is Fanny Bcockett. I was 
christened Frances, yet mama generally calls me 
Frank, because, as she told me yesterday, it is the 
name of a dear friend whom she used to love so very, 
very, much." 

Maria jumped up from the couch, and ran to the 
window. Gerard caught up the little Fanny, and 
quitted the room. In one minute, I was at Maria's 
feet — ^in two more, I was kissing her hand— and in 
two more, I vras jumping, like a madman, overall the 
chairs and tables in the room. I was the accepted 
husband of my early love. 

Maria confessed that she had ever loved me ; that 
my unwanantable insult and rude departure had 
piqued her into the acceptance of Brockett's proposak. 
He had made her a quiet, good-sort of a husband, but 
had died without inspiring any other sensation than 
respect 

Gerard had delicately withheld communicating the 
situation of his sister while I was legally tied to the 
wretched woman from whom I had just been released. 
He had felt considerable annoyance at my apathetic 
silence, but the resemblance of the Madonna and my 
subsequent agitation, convinced him of Maria's power 
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over my heart, and he retolved upon immediately | 
bringing us together. 

Six weeks aAer my reconciliation with Mariap 1 
claimed her ai my bride. We agreed to spend the 
honeymoon on her estates in New £ngland ; and Ge- 
rard promised to accompany as. We departed the 
next morning in the steamboat for Boston — a merry, 
happy party. 

Having a few calls to make in my passage to the 
boat, I requested my friend to conduct his sister to the 
wharf, where I promised to join them in due time. 

My heart rose proudly within me, as I stalked 
grandly down the street. I had drank deeply of the 
chalice of wretchedness and want— I had almost tasted 
the bitterness of death — but love had healed my 
bruised heart, and wealth — unbounded wealth — ^pro- 
fuaely gilded the present and the future, and the hum- 
ble past was lost amidst the dazzling glare. 

BIy bnsinMM had cairied roe to a k>w quarterof the 
city. I was returning towards the whari; when the 
pieicing shriekB of a vroman, mixed with the sounds 
of heavy blows, ianed inm the recesses of an ohsonie 
and nanow alley. Several of the passMs-by rushed 
up the oourt, and fi»roed open the door of the room 
fiom whence the cries proceeded, in hopes of rende^ 
JDg aaiatanoe. I followed them; and peeping over 
the shonlden of the foremost, recognised in the shriek- 
11^ womaDy my fimner wife, the profligate mother of 
my dald. She warlying on the floor, her countenance 



bruised and disfigured, her long hair diahevelled sad 
unbound, and her flaunting apparel torn and soiled. 
She was crying iiora the efiects of the blows that hsd 
been inflicted on her by the ruflun Shoard, who wu 
standing, stick in hand, over his prostrate victiin. 
Both man and woman were evidently under the ex- 
citement of liquor, and coaise recriminalioQ and iinl 
language passed between them. 

Fortunately, I withdrew from the zoom wMhout be- 
mg recognised. A police oflicer, to whom I was well 
known, had been attracted by the screams, and was 
entering the alley. I explained to him the drcom- 
stances of the case; and, giving him the oontents of 
my purse, requested that he would place Ihowiel^ad 
female in some asylum, and promised that I would be 
answerable for her support 

I reached the wharf a sadder but a wiser maiL 
The smiles of my beauteous bride drovo the dofaMsi 
from ray iace, but could neC ease fsom my nind the 
impressioa that I had received. 

I am now enjoying the highest pomihle fididfef. 
Domestic bliss, worldly riches^ health, fiiendahiprail 
unbounded love, continue to bestow <faeif Mumiims 
But I bear all meekly. When the worhUy vanity of 
human nature rises in my breast, the aad ntatat- 
hrances of the garden grave, the attempted anicide* 
and the horrible scene in the alley, aoik into my aoul* 
and blast the upward movemenls of ay pride. 
(From the Uurary Seaveair for jam.) 
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Ebs falchion flashed along the Nile ; 

His hosts he led thro' Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's tower, that blazed the while. 

His eagle flag unrolled — and froze. 

Hen sleeps he w>w, abne ! Not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gave. 

Bends o'er his dust,— -nor wife, nor son. 
Has ever seen or so&ght his grave. 

Biltind this sea-girt rock, die star 
That led him on from crown to crown 

Has sank,— and nationa from aftr 
Gazed ss it faded and went down. 



High in his conch, the ocean flood 
Far, fsr below, by storms is cnil'd ; 

As round him heaved, while high he 
A storoBy and unstable world. 



Alone he sleeps ! The mountain c1oad» 
That night hangs round him,and the farattth 

Thatmoming scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's day in death. 

Pause here! The fer off world at last 
Broathes iiee— Oie hand that shook ito fluMss 

And to the earth ita mitres caat, 
Lies poweiless now beneath tbesa itinMw 



Hatfc ! comes there from the ] 

And fiom Siberia's waslee of i 
And Europe's hills, a voice that bids 

The world he awed to mevm his? No! 

The only, the perpetual diige 

That's heard here, is the sBa-binTs ery. 
The moamful mnrmvr of the nrg^. 

The cloud's deep voice, the wind's loud aigh. 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE FRENCH DRAMA. 



Thc French Drama rules the modem stage. The I 
English and Spanish comedies are both compounded 
fiom the refuse vaudevillett of ihe Parisian theatres ; 
Gennao Operas and Italian Ballets are but the refrain 
cfsome popuUr piece of French origin, garnished 
with original music and splendid scenery. The imagi* 
oations of M. Scribe and his dramatic brethren furnish 
plots for the whole (with a few paltry ezceptidns) 
of the English burlettas and farces that grace 
the boards of the London stage — and from whence 
they tore transplanted to the American theatres. The 
head of the romantic school of diamatists, a new 
achool of authorship that is much encouraged in 
Fnnce, is the celebrated Victor Hugo — we are about 
to examine the nature of his pretensions to the uni- 
Teml auflrages of the play-goen of Paris, and speeu- 
kie OD his influence upon the drwna in general. 

In literary, as in political life, obstinate perseve- 
noce will ensure success for splendid errors. This 
ii the secret of the power which Victor Hugo has de- 
leryedly woo, and which he is likely to retain during 
the present generation. He is the Napoleon of the 11- 
teitry world, trampling on all the forms of ancient le- 
gitimacy, but substituting himself for a system ; he has 
Snnded a dynasty which will have no heir, as it had 
BO ancestor ; we cannot complete the parallel, by 
quoting any glorious extravagance to serve as the lite- 
iBiy despot's Russian campaign, nor can we venture 
to speculate on an author's St. Helena, but intellectual 
joins with political history in assigning determined 
limils to the sway of selfish principle. The very 
mrces of Victor Hugo's strength are also those of his 
weakness ; he has based his edifice on ideality, and 
on it alone— 4iot the ideality arising from the com- 
pensoQ and generalization of realities— but the ideali- 
^ of iacdation, the dreams of solitude, the visions of a 
hirmiL Take a small room, close the shutters, make 
a small aperture, place in it a convey glass of irregu- 
kr focus and imperfect purity: the images on the 
mil will be discolored and distorted, but they will be 
nnifn rmly 80 « they wiU givo su erronoous represenla- 
tun of the great drama of life, but the representation 
•ill be ooosistent Just such is Victor Hugo's deli- 
aeatioo of humanity ; he has closed thq shutters on 
tiw reel world of life and business, he views it through 
a clooded and distorted medium, he laughs history to 
SGoro, and sets probability at defiance. No writer 
ever drew so largely and determinately on the stores 
of his own consciousnesi. or has more sternly refused 
lo compere the images of his solitary &ncy with living 
ity. 

Victor Hugp's style is as peculiar as his coneep- 
; his genius is essentially lyrical ; he is prone to 
ezagge/etiaiis» abrupt transitions, reflections generally 
aUftUng and sometimes profound, singular forms of 
^^ppiiion, and extraordinary metaphors and figures. 
Hm msM hmnoioas delineationit have in them some- 



thing Pindaric ; no other writer would have said of 
Quasimodo, *' He looked like a giant that had been 
broken in pieces and badly soldered together." He 
has written odes, novels, dramas, essays, dissertations, 
and criticisms, at least works that come nominally un- 
der these heads, but, with the exception of the odes, 
all his works should rather be called Hugoisms, for 
they have a eommoD spirit and substance, a very 
slight diflerence in form, and they violate eveiy rule 
that has heretofore been deemed stringent on the no- 
velist, the essayist, and the dramatist In fact, his 
tales are irregular odes, with the commentary worked 
into the text ; his dramas are lyrical ballads of action* 
and his criticisms are Pindaric essays. Bia works are 
but little known in America* and in England he is 
principally distinguished as a novelist { Hans of Ice- 
land, Bug Jargal, and above all, that extraordinary 
production Notre Dame de Paris, have been the chief 
sources from which the English have drawn any esti- 
mate of his powers but in France he is fitr more re- 
markable as a dramatist ; he has. devised plans for 
restoring the theatre to its former supremacy, and 
every one who possesses a taste for dramatic literature, 
is deeply engaged in speculating on his certain success 
or assured overthrow. Indeed, it is on his dramas 
that the author himself rests his claims to fame; he 
deems that it is his destiny to become the Martin Lu- 
ther of the stage ; he believes that the theatre ought 
to be, and may be, made the great school of civiliasa- 
tion, the chief instrument of moral advancement ; but 
that it should be able to discharge such functions, ho 
deems that it must be regenerated, and he mbesita* 
tingle ofiers himself to work out the difficult task 'of 
its renovation. 

Now, before we examine how far Victor Hugo has 
succeeded, it is necessary to make some preliminary 
inquiry respecting the feasibility of his project. Can 
the theatre be restored to its former eminence in the 
scale of civilisation ? — is it capable of such an ap- 
plication in the present state of society as would ren- 
der it so efficient for the instruction of this generation 
as it was for the teacbiog of the grandfathers of our 
grandfathers? The hermit of the dark room, the ob- 
server through the imperfect convex glass, never 
dreams of mooting the question { though it ui the 
most essential consideration in his enterprise. We 
have no hesitation in declaring that the revival of 
theatrical influence appears to us just as hopeless, and 
every whit tS absurd, as Don Quixote's eflbrts to re- 
store chivalry. The Drama was at one time the ser- 
mon, the newspaper, the novel, and even the history; 
it concentrated in itMlf all the means by which intel- 
lectual power can work on mind ; the priest preached 
in the mysteries, the statesmaii roused popular feeling 
by a dramatic representation of the national enemy ; 
the strolling story-teller and ballad-singer of a former 
age odded actiog and scenery to his tales and songs ; 
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and it wai almoit exclusively on the stage that aneee- 
tral recorde had " a local habitation and a name." 

Bat though the theatre can liot be restored to iti 
ancient pride of place, we must not be undentood 
to asiert that it may not or ought not to posMss a cer- 
tain influence, and that too of a commanding nature. 
Sach a speculation has floated through the minds of 
many able men, but evtry eflbrt to realise it has been 
fhistiated. We stop not to inquire the cause of these 
tepeated disasters in others : we confine ourselves to 
Victor Hugo's plans. Let us just see what is the ideal 
ibrm of drama by which he proposes to restore the 
dynasty of the stage. 

** Were there any men who could realize the drama 
fiuch as we comprehend it, that drama would be the 
human head, the human heart, the human passions, 
«he human will: it would be the resurrection of the 
past for the benefit of the present : it would be the 
lustory of our fathers contrasted with our own deeds ; 
it would be the mixture on the stage of all that we 
behold commingled in life; it would be here an 
insurrection and there a peaceful ohat between 
lovers; the bvera* converMtion containing instruc- 
tion for the people, and the insnrroctioa an appeal 
to the heart: it would be laughter: it would be 
tears; it would be the good, the evil, the high, the 
low,, fatality, providence, genius, chance, society, 
the world, nature, life ; with an undefinable suUimiiy 
hovering and flitting over all.'' 

This description is not of course to be taken as a 
strict logical definition, but thongh it is thus freed 
fiom the rules of a severe analysis, it is open to the 
otifection of being vague and rather unintelligible. 
We gather from it, however, that the poet has not 
accurately settled in his mind the relations of troth 
and fiction, and as this is one of the most important 
elements in the inquiry, we shall say a few words on 
the subject 

For some half dozen centuries it has been -^e 
fashion with novelista and penny scribblers to call 
upon the world to hold up their hands in wonderment 
at some circumstance illustrating the hackneyed tmism, 
''Truth is often much stranger than fiction.*' To be 
sure it is : it would be exceedingly strange if it were 
not ; nay, in a certain very important sense, fiction 
ought to be generally more true than truth itself Fie- 
tk>n is based on statistics, it has a calculus ef ita own, 
and its estimate of probabilities often presente problems 
more difficult than the solution of Cardan's rule. It 
is not enough for the novelist or dramatist to seize on 
circumstances that have happened, he must also choose 
such as are likely to happen again ; fiction deals not 
in the exceptions but the generalities of life, it is more 
er less the estimate of the mean proportiqpal of huma- 
nity according to the most approved tables of Qoetolet 
and Babbage. Take Hamlet for instance; every word 
he speaks finds an echo in your bosom as he does in 
ours, but Hamlet is neither you, gentle reader, nor is 
he any one^f us ; he is at once all and none-— Hamlet 
is itot a man but man. 

• The imperfection of language misleads most people 
in this investigation : we are sadly in want of an intel- 
lectual alphabet ; « every moral troth is a frlsehood'* 



sounds very oddly to the ear, yet it is only nying in 
other words " there is no geoersl rale withoot an ex> 
ceptlon," the adherence of a dramatist or Doveliii to 
truths purely individual would change the exceptioQ 
into the rule and the rule into the exception. Then i 
was once a methodist preacher hamgniog in oar pr& | 
sapce on the immorality of the stage. *' Doei it not," 
said he, ** begin and end in lies; a man comefl io aod 
says to another, not at all related to him, 

<" I am thy father's spirit, 
Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night/ &t. 

Could the devil, who is the father of lies prodoce a 
more monstrous ftlsehood T' Every body with • gnin 
of common sense in their heads of ooorM mm lod 
laughs at the stupid absurdity of the ranter; hot 0107 
of the laughers fall into the self-same error when thejr 
speak of fiction as opposed to truth, when it it in fut 
an inference from truth. 

The question then is not as Victor Hogp el»wbeie 
puts it, ** Should limita be assigned to invenuoDr l»- 
cause in strict accuftcy, inference, not inTentJcn,ii 
the foundation of fiction. The real qoestion % " An 
the fictions true— do they give accurately the fora 
and pressure of the time that they profesi to portnyr 

Tried by this test, Victor Hugo is found a^J 
wanting. It is not in history, it is not in homan 
nature that we are to seek for the origioalfl of b" 
dramas : it is in the depths of the author's own nini- 
He does not profess to develope and reproduce aoy 
authentic event ; he takes his models from his con- 
sciousness, he appeals neither to annals nor to chro- 
nicles, but to the most abetracted speeiee of tnith.aal 
the most mysterious laws of human nature. In fiM< 
he professes to have gone to the very highest punt in 
mental analysts, to have abetracted not merely tbe 
limits of time and place, but of age, counliy, sod con- 
dition. To examine productions so coostitnied, «« 
must, if possible, trace out the process of their deTC- 
lopmont; let us for a time direct our altentioo tooM 
of the author's most celebrated plays, «Le Roi s'lnu*" 

A very brief consideration of this drama redncM 
the number of actors to three; a king, a yoongpHi 
a father. The entire plot is concerned with tbewi 
pfiersonages alone, the others are introduced only 10 •» 
the development The king is introduced to o in 
the first act, a passionless libertine, a capricioaideppot; 
a debauchee whose heart has never been toacbed,iad 
whoee senses are ever excited; consequently, s'"** 
who scruples not to use every means to gntify ^ 
bridled passion. 

The second act introduces us to a lather whoba^ 
no consolation, no earthly happiness but the beao9 
and chastity of a beloved daughter, whose pare b«ert 
is a heaven on which his soul, tossed by the tempen 
and storms of the world, anchors assured of safety- 

In the thiid act the ftther has kmt his last esrtl^ 
stay; the shrine where his spirit loved to dm 
has been polluted by royal lost and mffisn violent^ 
the flower that he fostered with anzioBS csre is bligW 
ed and flung away as a worthless thing, to be tis^ 
p!ed or sconied by any who may pass by. Bot tba 
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unhappy girl loves the anihor of her ruin, and inter 
cedei with her father for his pardon. He sternly 
flweara vengeance, and endeavors to inspire her with 
a maddening sense of her wrongs. 
The worthless king appears in the fourth act utterly 



forgetful of the ruin he has wrought : the father ex- 
hibits him to his daughter toying with a worthless 
courtesan, and addressing to this wretched hireling^ 
the very same profession of undying love that he had. 
used the night before to his unhappy victim. 



Father. If no longer he loved, would yon love any more ? 

DAuaHTER. I know not : eternal affection lie swore 
When with me. 

Father. Say when. 

Daughter. In my chamber last night. 

Father. Come look through this chink and describe me the sight. 

Daughter. I see but a man. 

Father. Look again. 

Daughter. Wo! Alas! 

The Kino. (To a Vtdel in a different part of the stage.) 
Two things here at once. 

Valet. What? 

King. Your sister: a glass. 



We need not quote any of the repulsive scene be- 
tween the king and the courtesan ; the unhappy daugh- 
ter consents to her father's plan of vengeance, but she 
diipltys so much weakness that her sire sends her 
eat of the way. She returns just as a hired assassin 
ii about to murder theiking, offers her innocent bosom 
10 the knife, and saves her perjured lover by the 
ncrifice of her heart's blood. 

lo the fifth act the unhappy father enters, beholds 
ilie corpse, mistakes it for the king, triumphs in his 
inagined vengeance, resolves to wash his hands in the 
blood, and stooping down, discovers his daughter. 

This may be regarded as the germ of the play, such 
SI it first presented itself to the mind of ihe poet, and 
there are few who will not confess that it might form 



the subject of a noble tragedy. But the original OOO' 
caption was a mere possibility; the artistic skill of ih» 
poet was necessary to convert it into a probability. Itk. 
almost every step of the process Victor Hugo has sig- 
nally failed. His first blander is the baptism of tlvei 
characters; he names the king Francis 1., a prince of 
many and great faults, but surely not liable to thsr 
imputation of beartleasness. But what is far worse, 
indeed almost inconceivable, he makes the noble latfier ^ 
the very model of paternal love, to be none other thaik 
Triboulet, the Court Jester, the pander to his maslet^ft 
lusts, the villain that roost frequently stimulated tho 
monarch's desires, and prompted his debauchery. Lei 
us look at one of the scenes between this Roman father 
and his sovereign. 



Triboulet. What ! make love in the city f 

King. And why not ? - 

Triboulet. Have a care, 

Of husbands and wives in the city, beware! 
' They are dangerous folks If their honor you stain, 
And the mark of a touch on your hands will remain; 
Let us kings and fools be contented to sport 
With wives, daughters, and sisters in palace and court. 

King. Aye ! there 's Coast's fair dame ! 

Triboulet. Away then and take her. 

King. 'Tis a difficult task. 

Triboulet. Bah ! to-night w^e will make her 

The prisoner of love — 

King. But the Count ? 

Triboulet. The Bastille. 

King. Oh no ! sir, oh no ! 

Triboulet. Well, if pity you feel 

Just create him a duke. ^ 

King. Ah ! he 's one of those fellows 
'Of citizen tastes and confoundedly jealous. 
He '11 refuse every bribe, and revenge he 'II demand. 

Triboulkt. If he makes any noise send him out of the land'— 
But means may be found, sire, more easy, more sure, • 
Your love and your safely at once lo secure. 
Count Cosed no longer can fill yon with dread, 
If, like a wise monarch, yon strike off his head : 
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Of his fate there is no one will dare to complain. 

When we 'U swear that he plotted with Rome or with Spain. 

1m the wretch thus introduced — a monster of personal deformity, 

Whose mountain back might well be said 
To measDre height beyond his head. 
And raise itself above — 



If a coortjester, wearing a chain like a dog. clothed 
in the livery of a slave, ready to snggest and share in 
•very detestable crime — capable of the sublimity of 
80ROW ascribed to a sensitive and agonised father ? 
Victor Hugo refuses to appear at the bar of reality, he 
appeals to the unrestricted feelings of the heart ; — 
fearlessly we accompany him to that tribunal, con- 
Tinced that it will decide Triboulet to be an impossible 
Creation or existence. 

But the author has a right to be heard in hie own 
defence, and h^ must state his own conception of 
Triboulet 

** Triboulet is deformed, he is sickly, he is the bufiuon 
ti the court, and this triple misery renders him de- 
praved. Triboulet hates the king, because he is a 
Icing ; the lords, because they are lords ; and all man- 
kind, because all men have not humped backs. Hia 
«ily delight is constantly to knock the king and the 
loids against each other, breaking the weaker against 
ihe stronger. He depraves, cormpts, and brutalises 
Hn king^* he urges him^to tyranny, to ignorance, to 
Tiee : he lets him loosd against every noble family 



incessantly pointing out to him a wife to seduce, a 
sister to steal, a daughter to dishonor. The king, in 
Triboolet's hands, is but the Punch of a puppet-show, 
breaking ev^ry doll against which his force is directed 
by the juggler behind the curtain. One day, in the 
midst of a feast, at the very moment when Triboulet 
is urging the king to carry off the Countess of Coss^, 
M. de St. Vallier forces his way into the king's pre- 
sence, and sternly reproaches him for the dish<mor 
of his daughter Diana de Poitiers. Triboulet rallies 
and insults the hapless complainant The father raises 
his arm and pronounces a malediction on Triboolet 
From this the entire action of the drama is derived. 
The true subject of the drama w ike Curm of St 
Voflier." 

The existence of such a moDster of depnvity as 
Victor Hugo describes, is barely possible ; but WttdoabC 
whether the most licentious buflEbon of the noat lioea- 
tious court would, under the circnmatancea^ have in- 
sulted St Vallier as Triboulet is described to hive 
done. A short specimen will suffice. 



Triboulkt. Well, now ibr new mischief: 'twere sure a good thing. 
To play in his turn some trick on the king. 

Enter a Servant (who whi^v to Trihovikt.) 
Monsieur de Vallier is waiting below, 
Enfeebled by age, and heart-broken by wo : 
He asks for the king. 

Triboulet. Good Lord ! what a joke ! 

Let him in, {smvani retires,) 

* 'twill be fun, though 'twill scandal provoke. 

' St. Valuer. (Without.) I must speak to the king! 

Kino. No ! no !— Who comes there ? 

St. Vallier. I must speak to the king ! 

Kino. No! no! 

St. Vallier. {Entering.) But I swear, 
I will speak to you, sire. 

Kino. St Vallier? 

St. Vallier. The same. 

Tribodlet. The charge of hia answer, my liege, let me claim. 
{Turns to Su ValUer, and ctmHnues in a pompnus theaJtrical tone.) 
My lord ; you were guilty of treason, your head 
Was forfeit to law, the just sentence was said, 
But your merciful monarch restored you to life ; 
So far good. Now, what causes this rage and this strife f 
Have you lost all your sense, are you mad, are you wild, 
To wish for a grandaon, your son-in-Iaw*s child ! 
Your son-in-law's frightful, misshapen, ill-made. 
The marks of smalLpox in his face are displayed ; 
Of his visage no painter could tell you the tints. 

Pale, yellow, and brown ; it is said too he squints : ^-^ ^ 

He*s pot-bellied, just like my friend whom you see {poinU to M. Cotti,yOglC 
And he's hump-back'd and crooked, exactly like me, 
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Were your daughter once teen with nich man by her side, 

The world' would yourself and jrour daughter deride ; 

It waa merely through kindaea to check thii appearance. 

That led our good king to make hit interference. * 

He felt quite reluctant your grandsona should be 

In front like to him (pointing to Coui,) in the back like to me. 

Your son-in-law's ugly, his children would shock 

Every mortal who saw them ; you're rid of that stock ; 

Let the monarch alone, he'll continue your race, 

With innocents human in ibrm and in face ; 

And very soon grandsons your old age shall please, 

By pulling your beofd and by climbing your knees. 



We say that this ribaldry is extravagant and unna- 
tmal; but whatever doubt may be on that point, we 
ire sore that every one will be persuaded that the 
Qtierer of such teurril jest could not himself be a ten- 
der fiither, jeakms almost to insanity of his daughter's 
honor; goarding her purity with a watchful seal, such 
sf the most sublime virtue alone could inspire. But 
Vielor Hugo does not even suspect this incongruity; 
he enggentes the virtue as he had exaggerated the 
viee, and aacribee id the miserable jester a poetic 
and pnSamA melancholy such as can only be ri- 
valled in the Thoughts of Pascal and t^e Poems of 
Bfion. 

Blanche is a more perfect character, though her 
BOfrow ibr the seduction is blended with too large a 
portion of love for the seducer. It is easy to conceive 
that despair might drive her to wish for death, because 
there is no longer any thing left for which she can 
dare to hope. But assuredly it is going too for to 
repreatnt her purposely placing heraelf in the assassin's 



path, and sacrificing life to save the author of her 
wrongs. 

We think that most of our readers will agree with 
us after this brief analysis of Victor Hugo's most ce- 
lebrated drama, that he has violated the truth of hu- 
manity as flagrantly as he confosses that he has out- 
raged the truth of history. He has made his work 
purely a creation of ftncy; his fictions are generalisa- 
tions of his own thoughts, not of raalities, and great 
as is their power, they ate necessarily destitute of 
verisimilitude. 

There is one redeeming characteriBtic of the drama 
we have contemplated which formed no part of the 
original conception, but which becomes evolved in 
the development; it is the transforming power of 
one noble sentiment. WhUe we read the father's 
tender effusions, we feel as if paternal love had ren- 
dered the hunch-back lovely and the miscreant noble . 
We venture to translate a part of Triboulet's address 
to the senseless body, after he has recognised his child. 



^Tkiboolit loJkes ike body m his armi as a moSur hMs an tn/aiif, and turns to'jhe bystanders.) 

Oh no! she's not dead^-God would not remove 
My last source of hope and my sole earthly love: 
The hunch-back is scoro'd, avoided, or spum'd. 
No pitying eye on his sufferings is tum'd ; 
But she— oh ! she loves me, my comfort, my stay. 
Her teara wai«h'd the sting of the acorners away. 
So lovely and dead ! Oh no! aid me thou 
To wipe off the damp that has sullied her brow. 

(Tbkes a napkin from one of the spectators,) 
Her ripe lip is red. Had yon seen ! I behold 
Her an infont once more with her ringlets of gold. ^ 

How fair she was then! See, I clasp to my breast 
My Blanche, my delight, my poor daughter oppreas'd. 
'Twas thus when an infant I fondled her charms, 
Thus still and thus helpless she lay in my arms; 
When my angel awoke, ah! could you but see, 
How her eyes saw no wonder, no monster in me; 
But gax'd with affection and radiance divine, 
While her little hands grappled feebly with mine. 
Poor iamb! Death— oh no! It is gentle repose- 
There was danger before— now her eyelids unckwe. 
She awakes, she awakes; and one short moment more, 
Will Blanche to her fother's endearments restore. 
My friends, I'm not mad, in my words there is aens^ 
To none of yon hera have I oflbr'd offence : 
And since you have found me ao tranquil and mild, 
Permit, oh permit me to gaie on my child. 
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How smooth ifl that forehead ! no wrinkle u there. 
And gone are the traces of sorrow and care. 
Her hands have already grown warm withjn mine, 
Just look — win you touch them? 

A Stranoex. I see not a sign 

Of motion or life, but the surgeon is here. 

Triboulet. Well — I will not hinder him, let him draw near — 
You see, sir, 'tis nothing — ^just a fff , as J said. 
Oh speak! is it not so? 

Surgeon. The lady is dead — 

Then be not by fanciful symptoms beguiPd. 

TRiDoaLET. 1 have murder*d my child — I have muider*d my child. 
{The curtain faUs.) 



It was manifestly an aOer-thought that led Victor I 
Hugo to rest his defence of this drama on the purify- 
ing influences of paternal love; but the idea once 
presented to his imagination, held its sway and sug- 
gested a still more singular drama. Victor Hugo re- 
solved to display maternal tenderoeas, redeeming and 
eBnobling the most atrocious crimes, the most consum- 
mate turpitude. We need not enter into the general 
question of examining how iar a drama can be legiti- 
jmately applied to the solution of a psychological pro- 
blem, but assuredly neither the subject of Lucretia 
Borgia, nor the manner in which it is treated, are eal- 
culated to itapire us with any favorable impressions 
of. the authors artistic skill. 

A heroine polluted by incest, murder, adultery, en- 
circled by an atmosphere of depravity, to whom crime 
is as necessary as food, retains the feelings of a mo- 
ther: it is possible^ for the tigreai loves her cubs; but 
it is scarcely within the limits of credibility, that the 
olgect of her affection should be the oflspring of inces- 
tuous intercouse, the living witness of the most revolt- 
ing crime in nature; and il is utterly impossible that 
het affection should be of that holy and pure Bature 
which alone is worthy of poetry. We might have en- 
dured the moral anomalies of Victor Hugo's earlier 
plays; it is possible that the bandit Hemani may have 
preserved the chivalrous feelings of a Spanish noble, 
and that the courtesan Marion de TOrme may be ca- 
pable of pure love ; but it is utterly impossible that 
Lucretia Borgia should have room in her polluted 
oul for any feeling that could interest humanity. It 
was a flagrant error to make such a moral monster the 
heroine of a drama. What would be said of the sculp- 
tor that sought his models in the chamel or the laxar 
house, that wrought representations of revolting decay, 
or still more revolting defurmily, to show that there 
was some single minute feature in the human frame 
which resitted the disgusting effects of death or pesti- 
lence? Bat Hugo has gone beyond this: never was 
there in life or in death any thing more shocking, 
more horrifying, and more sickening than his portrai- 
ture of Lucretia Borgia; and the attempt to relieve 
the picture by traits of maternal love merely super- 
adds incredulity to disgust. Tet it was received with 
applause on the very stage whence Hemani and 
Marion de V Orme had been hissed and hooted : such 
is the influence of perseverance in producing the to- 
leration of splendid error. 



Victor Hugo has told us the secret of the pteoUari- 
ties of Lucretia Borgia; it is simply the development 
of an idea of his own opnaciouBnons inatamal love 
in a vicious bosom — the characters have derived no- 
thing from history but their baptism, and he demands 
that they should be tried, not by the ooaventieoal 
standard of any stage of society, bat by the general 
laws of human nature. The demand is unfair; bat 
even if we yield to it, what law of nature would jus- 
tify maternal love redeeming not one vice, bat eveiy 
crime which the tongue can speak or the mind con- 
ceive? 

We have not room to enter into any analyaia of An- 
gelo, the tyrant of Padua; it is, in fiict, a mere revival 
of Hemani and Marion de I'Orme; there are a scoun- 
drel and a courtesan, each with a single virtue, pic- 
tures undoubtedly from the dark room and imperfect 
glass, creatures of Hugo's imaginatloD, whose arehe* 
types could not be found in the world of reality. Bat 
our old acquaintance, -Bkiody Queen Mary* most not 
be dismissed so summarily; she ia made the henine 
of a drama, or rather she is made the form m which 
the author developes one of the most whinsieal idesi 
of his eonacioasness. The pqrchological disooverf 
which the drama was fbimed to propound, is con- 
tinned in the foltowing speech of Lemon Renord;^ 

*' My Lord Chandos, when a woman is onr nl«; 
caprice is our ruler. Politics are regulated, not by 
calculation, but chance. We are no longer aUe lo 
count upon any thing. To-morrow will not be a lo- 
gical inference from to-day. Aflairs of state cease to 
be a game of chess, and become a game of cards." 

Now while we deny that this aphorism can be re- 
ceived either as an absolute or general truth, we as- 
sert, that if the entire annals of history were searched 
for a refutation, no more striking instance could be 
found than Mary Tudor. She was not oaprieiooi, 
but as steady a bigot as ever the church of Rome pro- 
duced, and as inflexible a despot as either her father 
or sister. The politics of her reign might have been 
calculated on from the outset v^i|h more oeitainty than 
the schemes of annuity companieB. The politicians of 
her day could count upon every thing. The le-nor 
row of her time might be read in the yesterday; and 
the a&irs of state were only a game of cards, becaoes 
the chief player could muter la coupe and hold all the 
honon. 

This drama is, indeed, Victor Hugo's most flagrant 
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tin agBiott hiitorical verity; his partiflons tell us that 
he had a right to baptize his own idea, but we say that 
by BDch baptism he did by implication " promise and 
TOW certain thiogsjn its name/' and that the neglect 
of the condition! is ruinous to the child. 

[t would be worse than idle to criticise the historic 
verisimilitude of a drama, in which there is not an in- 
eident that could have occurred in the reign of any 
of the Tudors, nor indeed at any time in England. It 
is equally at variance with abstract human nature. 
Marie Tudor and Jane are impossible characters; their 
love and their jealousy are not the passions as we see 
them in real life, and the hero Fabiani is to the full 
u much out of nature as Triboulet We need not 
paisue the analysis farther : he who has read one of 
Victor Hugo's playifcan understand the plan of all: 
bis system is to represent one pure passion struggling 
with and overcoming the depravity of all the rest; 
it is the Corsair or Giaour broken into crumbs; he 



exaggerates the purity, he exaggerates the depravity ; 
he views both in his dark room and through his dis- 
torted medium, he will not correct his false impres- 
sions by his own experience or that of others — he nei- 
ther mixes with the world nor reads history ; hence 
his representations are distorted phantasmagoria, ob- 
jects of wonder, of horror, even of admiration, but not 
of sympathy. And hiance their fate may be predicted, 
they will be stared at, applauded, and forgotten. 

The influence of the French drama cannot be re- 
vived ; Victor Hugo, in his efforts to restore stage dy- 
nasty, has iuflicied upon it an irreparable injury, Iqr 
removing it to a greater distance from reality, and thus 
depriving it of sympathetic interest He has mistaken 
the true nature of fiction, which is the more perfect 
when it is the more true: but he has evinced powers 
that would command success if he opened the shutters 
of the dark room and substituted plain glass for the 
imperfect convex lens. 
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BY HISS C. B. WATERMAN. 



Thk long, long nights are coming on, the time for 

mirth and song. 
The gathering round the household hearth of all the 

happy throng. 
The meeting place of parted friends, whose light hearts 

glad the year, 
And strip it of its loneliness — and yet thou art not 

here. 

Again the winter fire illumes the scenes of other 

days, 
And well remember*d faces beam, before its cheerful 

blaze ; 
It throws its wild and fitful gleams around the pio^ 

tur'd walls, 
Aod there, upon a vacant seat, in startling brightness 

falls. 

There is a tone in music gone, a star from out our 

•ky. 

That left us with thy gentle words, and with thyskind- 

ling eye. 
And sadly youthful voices fall upon our aching 

ear, 
Our lonely spot is desolate — because thou art not 

here. 

Four weary years have fled awoy, since last that va- 
cant chair 

Was as a throne of joy to us, for thy glad form was 
there; 



Those long and weary years have dim'd the freshness 

of our youth, 
But tighten'd round our loving hearts, their early ties 

of truth. 

The sunny summer of our life hath lost its shining 

hue. 
And sombre Autumn clouds have veil'd its morning's 

azure blue ; 
But yet for thee the heart's young buds shall bloom 

'mid winter drear, 
That wither in their solitude, because thou art net 

here. 

Come to us, brother, o'er the wave, it's pure white 

crest of foam 
Shall waft thee, like the wings of hope, back to thy 

native home ; 
The voices of familiar friends an answering unto 

thine 
Shall whisper to thee thro' the winds, and lure (hee 

o'er the brine. 

The long, long nights are coming on, the time for 

mirth and song, •* 

The gathering round the household hearth of all the 

happy ;hrong ; 
The meeting place of parted friends, whose light hearts 

glad the year. 
And strip it of its loneliness — and yet thou art not 

here. 
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NOT VERY HARD TO TAK E 



An axlist— >'li8 not fair to tell his Dame ; 
But one whom Fortune, in her freakish tricks, 
Saluted with leas smiles than kicks, 

More to the painter's honor and her shames- 
Was one day deep engaged on his chef d*<BU»re, 
TA painting worthy of the Louvre,) 

Dives and Lazarus the theme, — 

The subject was his earliest boyish dieara! 

And, with an eye to color, breadth, and tone, 
He painted, skilfully as he was able, ' 
The good things on the rich man's table,— 

Wishing they were, no doubt, upon his own ; 

When suddenly his hostess— best of creatures !— 

Made visible her features, 

And to this world our artist did awaken : 

" A gentleman," she said, '* from the next itreet. 
Has sent a special message in a heat. 

Wanting a likeness taken." 

The artist, with a calmness oft the effect 

Of tidings which we don't expect, 

Wip'd all his brushes carefully am} clean, 

Button'd his coat — a coat which once had bem,-— 

Put on his hat, and with uncommon stress 

On the address. 

Went forth, revolving in his nob 

How his kind hostess, when he'd got the job,— 

Even befi>re they paid him for his skill,— 

Would let him add a little to the bill. 

He found a family of six or seven 

All grown-up people, seated in a row ; 
There might be seen upon each fiice a leaven 

Of recent, and of decent woe. 
But that the artist, whose chief cares 
Were fixed upon his own afiairs. 
Gazed, with a business eye, to be acquainted 
Which of the seven wanted to be painted. 

But a young lady soon our artist greeted, 
flaying, in words of gentlest music, " Ah!— 
Pray, Mr. Thingo'me, be seated^— 
We want a likeness of our grandpapa." 

Such cliances Fortune seldom deigns to bring : 

The very thing ! I 

How he should like 

To emulate Vandyke ! 

Or, rather — still more glorious ambition— 

To ]$ieiint the head like Titian, 

A fine old head, with silver sprinkled : 

A face all seam'd and wrinkled :^ 

The painter's heart 'gan inwardly rejoice ; 

Buf, as he pondered on that *< fine old head,'* 
Another utter'd, in a mournful voice, 

•* But, sir, he's dead!" 



The artist was perplex'd — the case was alter'd : 

Distrust, stirr'd up by doubt, his bosom warps; 
" God bless my soul !" he falter'd ; 

" But, surely, you can let me see the corpse! 
An artist but requires a hint: 
There are the (eaturee— give the sJieeks a tint- 
Faint in the eyes— and, though the task's a hard 'no^ 

You'll find the thing, I'll swear. 
As like as he can, — no, I beg yoor pardon,— 

As like as he could stare !" 

" Alas ! alas !" the eldest sister sigh'd. 
And then she sobb'd and cried. 
So that 'iwas long ere she again could speak,— ^ 
** We buried him last week !" 

The painter heaved a groan : *' But, sorely, madam, 
You have a likeness ef the dear deceased ; 
Some youthful fiice, whose age might be increased P 
No, no, — we haven't, sir, no more than Adam ; 
Not in the least!" 

This was the strangest thing that e'er occuir'd ^ 
« You'll parion me," the baffled painter cried ; 

« But, really, I must say, upon my word. 
You might have sent for me before he died." 

And then he tum'd to the surviving tribe,— 

"Gan you describe 

But a few items, features, shape, and hue f 

I'll warrant, I'll still paint the likeness truel" 

" Why, yes, we could do that," said one; " let's see; 

He had a rather longish nose, like me." 

" No," said a second ; •• there you're wrong. 

Hie nose was not so very long." 

« Well, well" pursued the first, *• his eyea 

Were rather smaller than the common siae." 

« How f " cried a third, " how ?— not at all ; 

Not small— not small !" 

" Well, then, an oval face, exttemely fine." 

" Yes," said the eldest son, *' litte mine." 

The painter gazed upon him in despair.— 

The fellow's face was square ? 

« I have it," cried another, and arose ; 

« 3^ ^ait a moment, sir," and out she goes. 

With curiosity the artist burn'd — 

*< What was she gone for !" but she soon retonU 

« I knew from what thay said, to expect to gain 

A likeness of grandpa was quite in vain; 

But, not upon that point to dwell, 

I have got something here will do as well 

As though alive he for his portrait sat!" 

So, saying, with a courisey low. 
She from behind, with much puade and show. 

Presented an old hi^.^v WODgrC c M- 
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A LEGEND QF THE LIEGEOIS. 



Many yean since there was a small village about 
a mile and a half (torn the eastern gate of the city of 
Leige. The best house in it was the little inn, which 
stood apart from the rest abont a stone's throw. What 
ill sign may have originally been, I do not know» for 
it was known through all the country round by the 
name of the " Morning Star," which it had acquired 
fiom the alertness of its inmates. No house in the 
whole provinee of Flanders kept such early hours. 
The landlord, Adam Polder, was an old roan, and his 
wile not much younger than himself. Their niece, 
Trinette, (Catrine was her real name, but all the 
world called her Trinette,) assisted them, and was, in 
iact, the efficient person ; and great credit indeed she 
had of it, for it was the very pattern of a village inn, 
with its pink front and its green outside shutters, and 
the white benches on each side of the door, and the 
four poplar trees between it and the road ; and then 
iniide the nicely sanded floor, and the raAers loaded 
with hams and dried fish, and the blazing hearth, and 
the shelf decorated with Tournay earthenware, and 
the store of bright brass jars and dishes which Trinette 
polished till they shone like gold. It Was quite a little 
Fleoiish Paradise. But the thing she was prouder of 
than of all beside, was the little garden behind it, 
where over and above the onion-bed, which supplied 
her mistress with the magnificent dusters she de- 
lighted in hanging up in her window, Trinette oon- 
trived, with the assistance of Jan Van Bloeraen, to 
rear some tulips, which both believed to be the finest 
flowers that had ever blossomed beyond the precincts 
of Haerlem. Now, this Jan Van Bloemen was a 
young market gardener, whom all the world pointed 
oat as Trinette's bachelor. It was very true, that 
whenever he had occasion to go into the city, and 
these occasions had occurred almost daily fyt the last 
seven or eight months, he always discovered that his 
shortest road was that which led him by the " Morn- 
JDg Slari" and he would often stop, in a neighborly 
way, to chat with old Adam, or to help his pretty 
BMoe to tie np her flowers. Morever, he had danced 
with Trinette at the kermease of their own, and all 
the neighboring villagaa; and when he carried off 
the priae at the last popinjay, credible witnesses aa- 
aerted that he had been heard to declare, that he felt 
moch leas satislaction in his success than in the refleo- 
tum that she had been a witness of his triumph ; at 
which avowal Trinette was said to have blushed and 
smiled. In short, it was supposed to be a setned 
thing, and every body called Jan a very lucky fellow; 
fiv, besides her being very pretty, it was beyond a 
doubt, as Adam had no ehild, that she would inherit 
the contents of a long leathern purse, which he kept 
in the large household cheat, with the brass belts and 
hinges, which stood in the kitchen, acting in the dour 
Ue capacity of receptacle and dresser, and into which, 
every Saturday night, he emptied the gains of the 
preceding week — and Adam's gains were sure gains. 



It was not one of those beer houses where you see 
cards about all day, and hear the billiard-balls rattling 
till midnight, as ii too frequently the case; but respect- 
able customers, good beer, short accounts, and early 
hours, characterised the ** Morning Star ;" early houn^ 
indeed, for the family went nightly to bed with the 
lamb, and reason good, for they rose before the Iark» 
Now, it happened one day towards the end of autumn^ 
that Jae had been detained at Leige till a much latec 
hour than usnal, yet he was unwilling to return homa 
without communicating to his friend Adam some im* 
portant intelligence he had just received from tha 
brothe^in-law of the cousin of the burgomaster's cml- 
fidential servant, relative to an expected rise in the 
price of hops. He almost feared that the door might 
have been closed for the night, but there was no harm 
in trying if il were still oa the latch. His surpriso 
and pleasure may he conceived when, as he approach* 
ed, he saw the fire-light darting bright, cheering 
gleams through the still-open casement I will not 
venture to affirm that his feelings experienced no 
check, when a closer examination enabled him to dia- 
cover that Adam's kitchen that evening received un- 
wonted guests. Three men of unprepossessing phy- 
siognomy, in whose dress the trader and the military 
adventurer were anomalously blended, were seated 
smoking round the table, on which stood a fiask of 
Rhenish vrine» and a Dutch cheese, which Jan well 
knew waa seldom produced except on occasions of 
ceremony. Adam sat in his stiff-backed oak chair» 
listening with an air of deferential respect to the oo- 
caaional observations of the strangers ; the hostess plied 
her knitting in the chimney comer, and Trinette, who 
was buaied in removing the remains of dinner, waft 
langhing gaily at the witticisms which ever and anon 
wcaped from their lips, in the intervals between their 
long whifls. Neither did it escape Jan's notice, thougk 
certainly it was but a trifle, that the village ooquetta 
was dressed with more than usual attention to efiEect— > 
bar linen cap arranged with more than ordinary cars 
over her glosqr dark hair, and the wrought clocks of 
hor blue wonted stocking more ostentatiously displayed 
than waa her wont It was perhaps not unnatural 
that a jealous bver— and such was the market gar* 
dener--shoald combine the circumstanoea, and con* 
dude that this holiday attire was exhibited in honor 
of the, to him, very objectionable aasociatea in whflW 
eompany he beheld her. The real key to Trinette's 
unusual finery and super-abundant lightnen of heart 
had escaped his penetration — she sported, for the fiiat 
time, a pair of long gold ear-rings! Jan had been 
standing for about ten minuies an unsuspected observer 
of the group, when Trinette suddenly perceived hiin» 
as she passed the window in the course of her hooao- 
hold atrangements, and her surprise was indicated by 
a start, which the jealous lover thought betokened lesi 
gratification than her manner towards him uaually 
evinced; and his reflections did not become Um 
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gloomy, when she joined him, exclaiming iii her live* 
lieet tone, **A fine nighU Mynheer Jan! but some- 
what of the chilliest Methinks it would be wiser in 
jrour worship to turn in, and take a seat by our fire- 
side, than to stand out here in the frosty Hind, count- 
ing the stars, like M. Le Core, or tho bishop's chap- 
1 ain." " I am not cold. Trinclle," replied Jan, exas- 
perated by her ill-timed pleasantry, "nriiher was I 
counting the ttan ; neither am I disposed fur n seat by 
the fire-side in the company of strangers." ^ For that 
natter," returned the damsel, with a toss of her little 
liead, "nobody wishes to constrain your self- willed 
inclinations. But I find it cold, and I must go in ; ray 
master and these honorable gentlemen will require 
jny attendance.*' ** These honorable gentlemen, in- 
deed! I never saw more unprepossessing-looking 
individuals in my life. Let me tell you, Trinette, it 
la nol for the credit of the * Morning Star* to harbor 
■nch suspicious characters. Honorable gentlemen! 
'Why, they are more like smugglers, or deserters, or 
l>rigands," continued he, in rising wrath ; " if old Adam 
would take my advice, he would close his door against 
such desperadoes." "Vastly well, Ileer Van Bloe- 
men!" retorted the maid .of the inn; " bnt old Adam 
luiows his interest, and my interest, and the interest 
of the ' Morning Star' better than to close his door 
•gainst respectable travellers from foreign parts, with 
their memories full of old stories from distant coun- 
tries, and reports of the wars of our own days, and 
Iheir punes full of broad pieces, which they are ready 
amd willing to spend." " Ay, and their knapsacks 
jfull of trinkets and toys, which they are willing to 
!bestow on the host's pretty niece," cried the indignant 
gardener, furiously glancing at the new ear-rings 
which had just met his eye. Now, Trinelte really 



room, and the eldest of the travellers will have s bed 
in the kitchen ; old Adam will do very well for ooe 
night, rolled in a good blanket, and lying on the hosie- 
hold chest ; and the two others, being active yoaog 
men, have no objection to climb the ladder, and sleep 
in the loft." •* You have managed well , and yet St 
Gudule help me! but I have great mirgivings about 
thece men." " You are valorous," replied Trinelte, 
laughing aflccledly. ' " Good Jan ! mind your cabbagei, 
and let us manage our aflairs for ourselves. Ii*s lacky 
you have not yet authority to command in the * Morn- 
ing Star,* and may be it were wiser that 1 never pot 
it in your pomer to do so." " It might be better for 
US both that I never attempted to influence a stubborn 
will, or attach a fickle heart.** " As you will, Jaa— 
the loss would be yours, not mine,*' retorted the of- 
fended girl. 

The tone of forced mirth in which these woidi 
were pronounced, was infinitely displeasing to Jao'i 
feelings, and he was far too angry to observe (hit 
tears of vexation gushed into her eyes. The imoltiDg 
laugh was conclusive ; he turned sullenly on his heel. 
and leA her without one parting word. She H'stched 
him with half-relenting interest till he was om of 
sight ; twice she was about to recal him, and twice 
pride overcame her better feelings. " I will nike 
friends with him to-morrow." said she— ^ to-nonow." 
The morrow broke, and Jan, magnanimously nuniog 
his much-abated indignation, resolved to betake him- 
self for his morning meal to any place in the neigb- 
borhood, except the " Morning Star." Fearful that he 
might be tempted to break through this praisewortbr 
resolution, he would not even trust himself to look in 
that direction, and actually proceeded to his ina&tefi 
garden by the straight path across the fields, revolring 



' loved Jan as well as &he loved any thing excepting in his mind thoughts not very complimentary to the 



Ikerselff so, perhaps, had bhe not been self-convicted 
of a superabundance of complacency in her new 
l>raveiy attire, she would have condescended to re- 
lieve his uneasiness by acknowledging that the ob- 
noxious ornaments were the present of her sister, the 
wife of a respectable grocer at Namur ; but, offended 
1>y his jealousy, and not quite displeased to consider 
herself the injured party, instead of the aggressor, she 
. contented heraelf with replying scornfully, " These 
te^rings were not given me by the honorable gentle- 
men. It is very 8trat)ge, Jan Van Bloemen, that you 
will imagine there is no one disposed to make me a 
present but yourself, or old Adam, or these guests of 
ours." " I wish your guests were — at Liege," inter- 
rupted he, suppressing a less charitable wi^h. " Tho 
jBBtei will soon be shut, and they will hardly like to 
spend the night in the field^" " Neither will they 
require to do so— they propose lodging here." " Heref* 
xeiterated Jan, who knew, from the pruximity of the 
city, such a thing had never occurred as a traveller'8 
spending the night under old Adam Polder's roof. 
«*It is impossible, Trinette; you have not accommoda- 
tion to receive them.*' " It is very certain, however, 
that these honorable gentlemen have pressing busi- 
ness ; they will set forward on their way before the 
city gaties are open in the morning; and as for their 
lodging, my mistress and I will sleep in the inner 



constancy of tho fair sex in general, and of the indivi- 
dual culprit in particular. He had not proceeded 
very lar on his way, before he was accosted by W 
helm Stein, the mason, who observed in that tone of 
peculiar bitterness which distinctly indicates that the 
individual speaking has suflered a disappointment in 
the matter of his matin meal, « Friend Jan! the ' Morn- 
ing Star' will lose its reputation for early houra: I 
have been knocking at the door till I am tired, tnd 
no one answers; the shutters are still closed, and tii« 
household doubtless still asleep. Asa friend, let me 
advise you to remonstrate with Trinelte, or the let- 
them purse will be lighter than you think ftr." In 
the bitterness of his wrath, Jan was aboai emphati- 
cally to declare his total indiflerence to the weight of 
the purse, and his unqualified conviction of the abio- 
lute inutility of any Femonstrance from him in thai 
quarter; but as no man likes to point himself ooia" 
ihe object oC indiflTcrenco and contempt to his ladya 
love, he allowed the observation to pass, as if unheard, 
and contented himself with forming a very fervent 
mental aspiration, that, ere long, by word or deed, 
William Stein might give him a legitimate excoaefor 
knocking him dewn. Wilhelm passed on, and Jan. 
who soon reached his destination, addrcaed bis««" 
diligently to his work ; but before noon, many psaaeia- 
by had remarked on the taidinew of the"MonMfl| 
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Star," and KNne exprened a doubtful wi«h " that all 
Blight be well within." Coupling theae remarka with 
the reeoUectiona of the night before, a auddan appre- 
henaion flaahed acroaa the gardener'a mind. He threw 
down bia epade, and hurried lo the litde inn; the 
■hattera were atill cloaed, and, to hia inexpreaaible 
horror, he pereeived that no amoke carted from ita 
chimney& He knocked, but there waa no anawer : 
he called, but nothing appeared to alir within. Some 
persona, however, hearing him, haatened . from the 
neighboring fielda to hia aasiatance. The door, upon 
trial, appeared firmly faatened; and they were con- 
lidering what courae they ahould next pursue, when 
a faint, a very faint moaning decided .them to enter, 
let follow what might There waa a low window at 
the back of the house, which occurred to them aa 
offering more facility for gaining admieaion than any 
other. It looked into the garden, and the flower-beds 
beneath had evidently been recently trampled. The 
sbuiteci, which were here simply cloaed, not bolted, 
yielded immediately lo their handa, and Jan Van 
Bkiemen apran^ in haatily, and gained the interior of 
the cottage before any of hia companiona had followed 
him. An exclamation of horror prepared them in 
some degree for the scene within. The atream of 
light from the garden window disclosed an appalling 
spectacle.' The lifeleaa body of old Adam, gashed 
with woanda, lay on the kitchen floor, cloae by the 
brass-belted cheat, whoae lid had been burst open, and 
the contenia rifled. The corpse of his wife was also 
sltfleoiog in her blood, and a weak, fteble groaning 
alone indicated that the murderera had left one deed 
of blood incooDpIete. Could aflbction stay the parting 
breath, Jan*a annranoea of pardon were not wanting. 
But Trinette** momenta were numbered i and gathe^ 
iog her little remaining strength by an eflbrt, to point 
oat the last night'a travellera aa the perpetratora of 
the crime, she sank back upon hia shoulder to wake 
no more ! Search waa made idstanily for the fogitivea, 
and they were very ahortly discovered, concealed in 
a low oak-copse, about half a mile from the apot 
They offered no reaistance when aeized, but suffered 
themselvea tranquilly to be conducted to the Hotel de 



ViUe, where, aa it happened, the tribunal of justice 
was at that moment sitting. Trinette's dying deposi- 
tion, and Jan's identification of their persona were 
unneceasary to convict them, as they made a full 
confession of their goilt, which was accompanied by 
circumstancea of peculiar barbarity and dapliciry. 
Sentence was paased upon them, and every individual 
present acquiesced in the jualice of the award ; but a 
thrill of horror ran through the whole court, when one 
of the prisonera stepping forward, declared in hb own 
name and that of his accomplices, that from the mo- 
ment of committing the crime for which tliey were 
justly about to suffer, they felt that they were deli- 
vered over, body and spirit, to the enemy of souls. 
They had wandered for hours, but always in a circle: 
for an irresistible force restrained their stepa, and 
withheld them within sight of the home of their un- 
offending victims. They were removed from the bar, 
and a pious priest never after left their side, urging 
them to employ their few remaining hours in making 
their peace with heaven. But they turned a daaf 
ear to hia admonitiona; they spumed the offers of 
parden, and awaited in hardened impenitence or atolid 
apathy, their fearful doom. The foted hour arrived, 
and an immense crowd collected to witness their 
execution. I will not enter into the details— euflke 
it to say, that the aentence decreed them to be burnt, 
that their very remains might not encumber the earth. 
But no human hand scatjered their ashea to the winds 
of heaven ; for, while the flames still crept laslly round 
the blackened pile, a tempest arose which, in violence, 
surpassed any that the oldest Liegeois present ever 
remembered. Loud, audden, cracking bursts of thun- 
der, attended by vivid and forky lightnings, and furi- 
ously rushing blasta of wind, dispersed the terrified 
multitude. The alarmed executioner even fled from 
the spot, and it waa not till the atorm had subsided 
into a heavy continuoua phiahy rain, that he returned 
to look upon hia work- A black scathed-Iooking apot 
was all the trace left of what had recently occurred 
there, from which, to his unutterable horror, crawled 
an innumerable swarm of black beetlea, who spread 
themselves in all directions through the city. 



INFANCY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

BT THOHAB DDNN BNGLISH. 



Thkre's something pleasing in the guileless smile 
Of Infancy. The gladsoroo hearts, and brows 
Devoid of care, afilect us not the less 
Becauiie we cannot wear them. If our soul 
Contain a share of this world's bitterness. 
If sijrrow builds his hall within our breast. 
And covers o'er our once unw rink led brow 
With gloom, as with a veil ; need we to sneer 
Ai thi)se whose hearts as yet are fresh and free, 
Uniouched by Misery, and snsoiled by Sin? 
No ! and I hold the man who dares to scorn 
a2 



The earnest sports and joys of Infoncy, 

A misanthrope, a gloomy, scowling knave. 

I would not trust that man with power or sway~- 

Not for the world or all the world's vast wealth. 

He would oppresH all those beneath his thrall. 

And prove himself a tyrant, dark and grim, 

A friend to gloom, a foe to hirmle«8 joy. 

That selfsame man, no matter who he be, 

Alone for carnage and for strife is fit, 

Not for the social ties of civil Ufor 
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BUNKER HILL 



BY KOBKB.T R. RAYMOND, PHILA. 



JiN Autoran nooD-day son shone warm and bright 
On Boston's gilded spires ; and Bunker raised 
lis lol)y crest, and high, looked down upon 
Her temples and her roofs ; and half way up 
Its naked side, — behind a sbeU'ring chain 
Of bankmenis slight and rude,— there lay a band— 
A patriot band ot scantily arm'd men. 
From far ond near ihey came — their hearths and homes 
Deserted, and the loved ones there awhile forgot— 
For decider thoughts were stirring in their breasts, 
And busier scenes required their presence here. 
No proud array was there, no clanging sound 
Of brazen-throated trumpet stlrr'd the stern, 
Deep stillness of that phalanx lone and few— 
" The pomp and circumstance of war" were not— 
But hushed — with darkling brows and eyes that flashed 
Defiance to their hireling foes, they stood 
Firm-fooled on .their country's soil — for her, 
(For they had sworn to fight her blue hills free,) 
A sacrifice. And they were mea, who left 
Upon the unturned mould the plough, 
And in the unshorn grain the sickle dropped—- 
From off the hook, above the chimney shelf, 
That bore its venerated weight, they snatched 
The rusty firelock, loved memorial 
ordering deeds that warlike sires had done. 
Sons worthy of such sires, who heir'd as well 
Their fathers' virtues, as their fathers' arms. 
Now seized and bore them forth, to hurl among 
Detested foes, death-dealing showers, and speak 
In each report, " Revenge for Lexington !" 
And there they stood in stern resolve, and gaxed 
With anxious eye adown the valley, where 
The Briton host — in martial pride and powei^— 
Came slowly on. Proudly as they are wont. 
Who dare the carnage-field, seeking to deck 
Thoir brows with blucMi-dipped leaf, the column'd foe, 
With bugle-blast and spirit-rou«ing drum. 
And unfurled flag and burnished arms, that glanced 
And gliitered in the sun-light, and the tread 
Of war-horse prancing in his course — with heads 
Upraised in haughty fearlessness, and mien 
Of lofty grace — within whose veins there coursed 
Th' unmingled blood of ancient warriors 
And kings, came on ; and loud their war-notes pealed 
Up the high hill and to the arching canopy. 
As doth the conqueror from a glorious field 
That his victorious arm hath won — Oiey came ,* 
And England's monarch-king had gathered there 
The choicest spirits of he£ jsiglity land. 
Whose naraesjsfrdying were to noble deeds 
All^fid-^ivho^e hearts of iron knew not fear. 
" And such were marshalled 'neath the red-crofls flag, 
And came — obedient to a tyrant's will — 
To quench the battle-thirst in kindred blood- 
To rivet shackles on the freeman^ wrist! 



They have left the plains— they have giiiMd <M 

height, 
Their bayonets flashing in the light— 
The aabre onsheathed — keen-edged and hrigktr- 

The moeket levelled low ; 
With the dragon-banner above them hone— 
With the wailing note of the bogle-faom^ 
With hitler tanni and galling aoom, 

They move upon the foe. 
On— onward they come— u the wave in its ptik 
From its progress reapa might— from the tempeit ill 
wrath. 
And batdes the fiends of the deep; 
They rush — as the mountain-blast rushai by, 
With the fore&t-monarch uprooted high. 
And whirling wreck to the lurid sky, 

Arouseth the lightning from sleep. 
They are met — and the nmd wave dashes in ihock 
With a powerless foam on the ocean^ock 

Of the manly heart's resolve; 
They are met— and the host its might hath bowed 
To the volley that sweeps throogh its oolunni pn«il< 
As a ruling voice from the mountain dead, 

The whirlwind may dissolve. 
Now, yeomaiw remember your sire before ys. 
And strike for the sake of the mother that bow ye, 
Strike deep— for the blow shall to frtedom wfsnpi 

The gnve— or thy eottage-home ; 
Where the fove-throii^ are waiting in hope Ay n»aa, 
And hearts with expecting anxiety bun 
For thy lingering step to < 



They fonght— that little patriot band— like nm, 
Who gathered to defend a cause, for which 
They dared to die. Unmoved, they stoed before 
The crushing onset of their mighty foe, 
And bared their bosoms naked to the shock. 
No limb there trembled—and no eye was there 
That quailed before the fury of the storm. 
With iron nerve— and still, as men too foil 
To shout — ^they met, and gave again the blow. 
They raised no boisterous battle-cry, nor rent 
The snlph'rous conflicl-cloud wiih noisy rage; 
But " Freedom." watch-word of the free, wsb writ 
On every brow, and rang with fierce intensity, 
In every volley rattling from their ranks. 

Thrice, on that bloody day, did Britain's pride 
Give shameful way, before the firm repulse 
Of that mere group of rude, untutored men: 
Thrice, did her vanquished line that came in rtite 
And all the pomp of discipline and strength, 
Leave on the well-fought field their choicest hetf* 
The hirelings earned their fomeleas victoiyr 
But on the green sward, i^et with streaming BW^ 
Were heaped the gallant lored ones of their beirf. 
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llieir nobleft chieft were slain, bb^ there they 

lay- 
The eommon herd and they — ^"in one red burial 

blent." 
The haoghty conq'eror stood within that ftail 
Redoubt, and gazing, wondered at its firailty. 
And in its narrow space were crowded scenes 
Which on that raid-day sky might well reflect 
The blood-red blush of horror and of shame. 

Here on the sahirated sod, there lay 
An aged man. His whitened locks proclaimed 
The chill of threescore winters — and the blood 
Was straggling in a slow and clotting tide 
From oat his shrivelled temples. On his brow 
Was settled, e'en in death, the rigid stamp 
Of resolution stem. His wasted band 
HeU, with a grasp that death itself could not un- 
lock, 
A nisty falchion. Well its work was done 
That day, though wielded by a withered arm 
And weak. But he was gone to join again 
The brethren of his youih— the pilgrim slres>~ 
In that bright world above, where all are free. 
And strife unholy never mars its joy. 
Beyond, a dying yeoman, on the ground, 
Was straining all his fast receding sight. 
With musket levelled to his glazing eye — 
All flashing still with fierce, unfading hate — 
To make one more dark sacrifice unto 
His shade — then siifTning, sank in grim repose. 



Warrbn ! fint martyr in the holy strife ! 

Thou slaughtered witness of a despot's might ! 
That noon-sun marked the evening of thy life. 

And set in darkness on thine only light! 
It set, to rise upon a brighter day^ 

Undimmed by clouds, unlimited by even*- 
Where endless sunshine drives the night away. 

And lights the glocy of the blest — in heaven. ' 
Thy short campaign was over here— and He, 

The Great Commander — far beyond the skj 
Thy presence summoning — hath drafted thee 

Into the armies of the saints on high. 
Thy funeral pageant was a soldier's tear; 

Thine only requiem— a patriot's sigh ; ^ 
Thine ashes to the sod ! thy mem'ry dear. 

Enshrined in freemen'ii hearts/ shall never die. 

Oh England ! when 'mid pride of future daya^- 

The guardian Genius of thy glorious isle. 
In counting o'er the trophies of her praise. 

Shall linger here and check her lofty smile—. 
Her burning shame a crimson glow shall fling 
From cot of husbandman, to hall of king. 
O'er all thy land. And she, with humbled mien. 
Shall weep, in bending o'er her scutcheon's sheen. 
To find it sallied with a bloody gout, 
Which all lier island seas may ne'er wash out. 
While in the enfranchised land, free hearts shall thrill* 
When thought in retrospect doih glide away. 
And dwell with generous rapture on that day— 
The day of freedom's birth on Bcjnker Hill- 
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What thoughts of awe and reverence arise, 
What spirits pass before the eyes' wild glare, 

Whene'er this hallowed spot we view! The skies. 
The darkened tomb, the ocean, and the air 
Bring all their long-forgotten spirits there. 

Behold, they come ! those men of mighty name 
That erst the fame of Greece conspired to rear; 

Sages with lore, heroes witli sword and flame, 
And bards with tuneful lays, that erst won loud ac- 
claim. 

And as they pass, a stem, though shadowy band. 
With eyes astonished gaze they on the scene, 

(A scene which shows the ruin of their land,) 
And, in a wonflering tone, inquire what mean 
Those cots which stand the columns tall be- 
tween? 

Tliose temples, citadels, which they did raise. 
To be the wonder of this sphere terrene^ 

Why have they fall'n, since Grecia's better daya, 
To be the Moslem hind and Turkish peer's amaze. 



Why should they wonder ? know they not the truth. 
That fanes as well as empires must decay — 

That nature is not always in her youth— 
That every year, adown oblivious way, 
Yielding unto an all-commanding sway. 

Kingdoms, and monarcbs travel, wrapt in shamaf 
'Tis so— 'twill be so— till the last great day. 

Vain all our toils, we gain no lasting name. 
From that most trumpet-tongued, yet fickle goddtw, 
Fams. 

Monarcbs and Lords ! this ruined spot survey, 

And ruminate upon the tide of chan<ie; ' 
Seek ye no farther to extend your sway. 

Tour subject's w6es and your renown t'enhaaoe; 

For lame and glory are at beaMomance— ^ 
Renown a shadow— empire but a dream— 

They last not, rest not, — ^like a spirit's glaiMe 
They come, they go ; and like the cheeifal glMOi 
Of sunbeams thfough a cloud, they vaniA, m'wi 1V0II 
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FRIENDSHIP. 



A CHAPTER FOR YOUTH. 



BY A MEMBER OF THB PHILADBLFHIA BAR. 



The pleasures of the exalted passion of Friendship 
have often been portrayed in thrilling language and 
laminoos colors. They have been proclaimed by the 
Ofator and sung by the poet They have been en- 
joyed by some, and abused by many. They have been 
professed by the tongue, oAener than felt by the heart 
They may be claimed by the prince, but are more 
purely er\joyed by the peasant 

True friendship is of celestial origin. It is the purest 
coin of a noble soal ; the golden chain that the cor- 
loding tooth of time cannot sever ; the grand connect- 
ing link between the children of men ; and the silken 
oord that reaches from earth to heaven. It is the sa- 
cred tie that unites kindred spirits in l\\t bonds of 
union ; the base of social order and domestic felicity ; 
Ae neutralizer of human frailty ; the true source of 
ntional enjoyment, and the philosopher's stone of 
earthly happiness. It emanates from honest hearts and 
elevated minds, imbued with pure and unalloyed phi- 
lanthropy. It is a happy prelude to realms of bliss be- 
yond the skies. But aks for poor weak human nature, 
only a small portion of mankind drink at this ciystal 
ibontain, and participate in its consequent blessings. 
From the earliest ages to the present time, experience 
lias led many to exclaim with Goldsmith, 

** What is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, ^ 

A shade that follows wealth or (ame. 
But leaves the wretch to weep." 



In as great a ratio as genuine friendship enhances 
the pleasures of life, false friendship embitters all itF 
"Woes. No psins penetrate a generous mind more 
deeply, no wounds are felt more keenly than those 
inflicted by the hand of a traitor. The poisoned dag- 
ger of an open and hated enemy, is balm in com- 
parison. The pangs of a heart deserted by those on ' fair victim in the coili of base deception. 



Thousands have had their properly, their reputation, 
their happiness, and their lives sacrificed by a kia. 
With ail the advantages of experience, the most waiy 
are sometimes caught in the snares of false (rieod- 
ship. 

To illustrate the wiles of deception, I will relite 
an incident that transpired under my observation, and 
which I shall never forget whilst my memory endor* 
In the town of ^-^— resided Elder , a gentle- 
man universally esteemed by his acquaintances, fcr 
his good sense, moral worth, and consistent condad. 
He had an only daughter, who was the pride of her 
parents, the delight of her friends, and the nacleoi of 
a social circle, which was cemented by the tici of 
mutual esteem and kindred feeling. She wm "m 
chaste as Zobeide, and as beautiful as the Houriw." 
Her heart was a stranger to deceit, she ampected it 
not in others. She was innocent as the playful lamb, 
and cheerful as the morning lark. Her diepoiiion 
was opan, noble, frank and generous. She ponefieed 
^ every requisite to make b good man happy, ind !• 
promote the most refined enjoyments of connahial 
felicity. - 

At length, a young man located himself ss a dai- 
sical teacher in the place, of genteel appewsnee 
and pleasing mannen. To cover his dark desipw 
more deeply, he professed the religton of the crtW 
and soon look an active, and, apparently, aealous pert 
in its exercisesi The father of this amiable girt. ^ 
ing a man of piety, and believmg the stranger sincere, 
several times invited him to his house. 

Months rolled on, his visits became more frequent, 
and he finally paid his addresses to the daughter. He 
succeeded in obtaining her entire confidence and 
warmest affection. His ostensible attachment was of 
the most ardentkind, he was " eloquent in love." He 
imprinted the burning— the Judas kiss, and folded his 



whom its aflections ar^ placed, are as relentless as 
death, as cruel as the grave. No torture is as severe, 
a^ iuig^iish aa'^acute, no disense more fatal. Under 
the blighting chills of false friendship, the immortal 
soul writhes and sinks, leaves its tenement of clay to 
moulder beneaj||^the clods of the valley, and flees to 
the arms of its Creator. 

I>eception is a propensity deeply planted in human 
nature, and the hobby-horse dn which many ride 
through the world. Judas betrayed the Lord of glory 
with a kiss, and his example, with all its cowardly 
irileness, has been a precedent imitated by multitudes. 



In view of some of her friends, a dark mystery hong 
over the stranger. Feeling a deep interest for her 
welfare, they suggested to her and her father, iheir 
fears that he was not what he appeared to be. He 
had already gained her assent to become the wife o 
his bosom, subject to the will of her parents. She n>§- 
gesied to him the necessity of consulting them wii^ 
out further delay. The old gentleman had seen mu^ 
of the world, and was conversant with men a 
things. On the application of the stranger for \^ 
hand of his daughter, he put a series of inlerrogaiori 
10 him relative to his origin, reputaUon,axid future u^ 
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tentiom, well calculated to lett the sincerity of his 
proTeaioiM. He answered every question promptly 
and satisfactorily. He also produced letters of com- 
mendation, and several, that he averred had just been 
received through the nail from his friends, regularly 

itamped with the post-mark of the town of in a 

distant state. He was required to obtain a certificaie 

fimn Judge , who was known to be a resident 

of the town named, of his parentage and good cha- 
racter. This done, every objection would be removed. 
In the mean time, the father took the precaution to 
write to the poet master of the office where the letters 
ihown were apparently mailed, relative to the stand- 
ing of Mr. ■■ ■ . In due time, he received an an- 
Bwer in all respect favorable to the young man 
Darned, saying, that he was absent on a tour to the 
west By the same mail, as was then supposed, the 
desired certificate arrived from the Judge, speaking 

in tbe highest terms of Mr. , who had a few 

months before graduated at College, and was 

now on a tour to the west. The termination of this 
investigaiion was satisfactory to the parents, and en- 
rapturing to the con0ding daughter. Every obstacle 
was removed, every suspicion lulled. In a few days 
this demon in human shape led this amiable girl to the 
hymenial altar. In leu than two weeks from that 
time ha decamped, with a considerable sum of money 
tnrrowed from her friends, and leA this angelic wo- 
man to writhe under the tortures of false friendship, 
the victim of a dark, designing knave, the subject of 
a hellish plot, ^ deeply laid and successfully executed, 
as can be found in the black catalogue of guilt and 
crime. The wiles of deception triumphed over the 
most rigid caution. The young lady, although warm- 
hearted, was not rash. She listened to the couiisel 
of her parents, and patiently wailed their determina- 
tion. After the man she loved had been weighed in 
the balance and pronounced to be pure, coin, a pleas- 
ing prospect of future blias opened before her. In 
two short weeks after she passed the Rubieon, her 
morning sun was enveloped in gloom, and sunk to 
rise no more. 

The shock was too great Ibr her sensitive mind, the 
arrows of grief pierced her bleeding heart. She wi- 
thered, and died. A neat stone points to her narrow 
house, and by her side, the remains of her fond pa- 
rents repose in peaceful slumber. Although thirty 
winters have spread their frost upon my locks since 
this monrnftil scene was acted, it often passes in re- 
view before my imagination as if only a transaction of 
yesterday. 

The whole plot was subsequently revealed by a 
a woman, whose husband (led with a paramour, and 
who was a particeps criminis with the hardened 
fiend, who had consigned a whole family to an early 
grave. 

This husband, whose heart revelled in the same 
sink of corruption with that of the young stranger, 
had, at that tifAe, charge of the post ufTice, and was 
a printer. The young man had been expelled from 
college for repeated larcenies from his roommates, 
and had assumed the name of a respectable graduate, 
"^ho was a native of the town to which the father 



wrote, and whose history he well knew. The letten 
exhibited by him, and the one contiaining the certifi- 
cate of the Judge, were all forged, and poet-marked fay 
a stamp prepared for the purpose. The letter written 
by the father was opened by the process of steaming 
the wafer { its answer was examined in the same 
manner, and the certificate which apparently arrived 
by the same mail, was made to correspond with it in 
every particular. The Stranger had often named the 
college and time at which he graduated ; the letter 
from the post- master and the certificaie from the 
Judge, confirmed his statements. The deception was 
as complete as the result was tragical. He was a 
young man of talent, and had nearly finished his col- 
legiate education. His manners were fasciiuiting, and 
his whole appearance prepossessing. 

He was afterwards traced in his dark career through 
several States, in three of which he succeeded in the 
same game, and finally left the country, to save his 
life from the avenging hand of a young gentleman, 
whose sister he had ruine<l, and who followed him 
more than a thousand miles. 

In view of this, among n'amerous instances of a si- 
milar kind, let all be admonished, and more partiea- 
larly the young, to beware of wolves in sheeps' cloth- 
ing, and to use the utmost care in choosing a bosom 
companion. Genuine coin loses none of its inherent 
qualities by being seven times tried, and you had bet- 
ter place it in the crucible of trial tevetUy timet seven, 
rather than take a counterfeit. Remember that can- 
tion is the parent of safety, discretion the helm of hu- 
man action, and prudence the ballast to preserve equi- 
librium. The ocean of life is constantly infested with 
pirates, sailing under false colors. A large proportion 
of mankind wear tbe mask more or less ; few are, in 
all respects, what they appear to be. Deception is 
practiced from the cradle to the grave, by the beggar, 
and by the king. 

I will notice some prominent characters, and beg 
my readers to shun them as they would the fiings of 
an" adder or the crater of a volcano. 

Beware of sunshine friends, whose love is evidently 
based on the seven principles of five loaves and two 
fishes. Those who are surrounded by wealth, power 
or fame, are in constant danger from this numerous 
and detestable class. Like insects in embryo, they 
burst forth in myriads the moment they feel the ge- 
nial rays of your prosperity ; but the instant the chill- 
ing dews and clouds of adversity dispel the warmth 
that gave them life, they fly as on wings of wind.' 
When a man falls by misfortune, it often happens 
that those who hove enjoyed his most liberal benefac- 
tion, are the first to forsake, censure, and reproach 
him. This arises from base ingratitude, and is a trick 
10 gain the favor of some other person who has the 
loaves and fishes, and who, perhaps, rejoices at the 
prostration of one who was an object of his envy. 
Truly has Cowper said, 

" No friendship will abide the test. 
That stands on sordid interest, OQIC 
Or mean self-love erected." 
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How many courtiers have accompanied princes to 
the dungeon, or in exile, on the ground of friendship ? 
How many, who, iu pnraperity, professed the most ar- 
dent attachment, have visited and administered to the 
wants of an unibrtunate debtor, when thrown in pri- 
son by merciless and avaricious creditors ? . Learn the 
molt of these queries, and you will be enabled to 
duly appreciate sunsliirie friends. You may have a 
thoosand intimates, and not a genuine friend among 
them. 

Beware of the flatterer, who tells you of your supe- 
rior beauty, talents, wealth, influence, or power. Flat- 
tery is a magic charm, and should be listened to with 
great distrust It flows from weak heads and corrupt 
hearts, and is beneath the dignity of a slave. 

Be cautious of persons whose oily tongues run on 
diamonds, and whose bewitching smiles are enchant- 
ment The poison of asps may rankle in the heart 
beneath, and inflict a deadly wound in an unsuspect- 
ing moment The serpent exhibits the brightest co 
lofs, when coiled to spring upon its prey, and highly 
charged with venom. 

Avoid those who ore all loquacity, unbosoming their 
secrets, with a solemn injunction of silence, that, by 
reciprocity, they mny obtain yours, only to betray 
them. Such petsoitu uniformly employ half « score 
to aid them in keeping every arcanum. A loquacious 
person is a pest in society. 

Beware of persona who communicate their ideas to 
you in a rnyRteriou^ raanner. The sly hint, the dark 
inuendo, the knowing wink, the signiflcant look, and 
the deep sigh, are all of doubtful gender, and seldom 
emanate from a pure source. 

Be cautkius not to link yourself with persons of a 
captious, passionate, fretful disposition. To live on 
terms of uniform amity with them, requires, as much 
caution as to carry a firebrand through a powder 
house. A single spark may produce direful conse- 
quences. 

" A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that may be tied. 

By careless, sharp corrosion : 
A temper, passionate and fierce. 
May suddenly your joys disperse, 

At one immense explosion." 

Shun the tale-bearer, and those who are surcharged 
with envy, jealousy, and contention. Such persons 
would gladly convert a paradise into a desert, the 
abodes of happiness into smoking ruins, and blast, 
with their foul breath, the fairest flowers that bloom. 
The felicity and prosperity of those around them af- 
feet their hearts as water does the unfortunate sub- 
ject of hydrophobia. Their spasms are as severe, and 
their saliva as dangerous. 



Never take to your bosom the fickle and utMable. 
who are ever fluttering in the wind, whe an naj 
ihutg by turns, and ludhing king, poising on doobn, 
and balancing ou the pivot of uncertainty and iodeci* 
sion. 

Beware of the man who despises frugality ao4 
economy ; who rushes into the arena of high liie be- 
yond his means, and urges you to enter into viiiouiy 
and hazardous speculations, in which you are to anke 
your fortune by a coup de main. The schemes of 
such men produce ninety-nine blanks to a prize, and 
are dangerous experiments. 

Beware of forming sudden intimacies with sttin* 
gers. You can treat them with courtesy and hoijii- 
lality, without introducing them to the secret recemi 
of your heart and business. It is imprudence to troit 
any man with the minutios of your concerns, wiiboot 
good evidence that he* moves within the orbit of ne- 
ral rectitude. We find too many, who, like Catsline, 
conceal a sink of corruption under a fascinating exte- 
rior. Truly did the poet say, 

" And who hut learns in riper years. 
That man, when smoothest he appears. 
Is most to bo .suspected." 

A fine coat, a lily hand, a gold watch, and a grace- 
ful bow, are passports that often introduce straDgeis 
into good company, who are despised by those who 
know them. An itinerant dandy is a d&ngerous ani- 
mal, of which all persons should beware. 

Finally, let me admonish all to guard against coun« 
terfeits. One false friend is more dangerous than a 
thousand open and avowed enemies. By such a one 
secrets of the most sacred import are trcacherouily 
betrayed ; frailties of human nature basely exposed. 
and often exaggerated ; reputation is wantonly de- 
stroyed, and iho prospects of future happiness blasted 
at one bold stroke. A false friend strikes in the dark, 
and leaves you to welter in misery and wo. 

In selecting a friend, choose one of strong oomnoji 
sense; who is consistent in all things; who shaos 
every purlieu of vice ; one — 

" Whose heart, and head, and liberal mind, 
Brcaiiia general good to all mankind; 
Who, when a friend, by Fortune's wound. 
Falls, tumbling headlong to the ground, 
Can meet him with a warm embrace. 
And wipe the tear from off his face." 

Such a friend is worthy of our esteem and venera- 
tion, is entitled to our aflfection and confidence, and 
may be safely chosen for a bosom associate and kin- 
dred companion. 
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A YANKEE TAR'S 



ADVENTURE WITH THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 



" There i» no speoulatinn in lhos« eyat 
Tbat ibou dosi glare witbal."— Shak^peare. 



It wai on a lovely morning in October that Jack 
TliompsoQ and hia three partnore, the owner and crew 
of the Jolly Lamplighter pilot- boat, were seen hauling 
her down the steop shingly beach of the small fishing 
village of Eiaenbeig, some few miles to the westwaid 
of flaraburg. When viewed from a distance at high- 
water, the town appears as if just emerging from the 
waves, while, almost from the* very strand, a precipi- 
tous rock rises up, crowned by an ancient church, 
whose gray and weather-beaten walls, visible some 
leagues at sea, have often cheered the home-sick ma- 
riner with the hope of mingling once again with the 
companions of his youth. Years ^nxe made but little 
alteration in the placo ; a few eld-fashiuned houses, 
sundry groups of fishermen's cottages huddled irregu- 
larly together, a dock nearly choked with mud, and a 
rude pier composed of unhewn granite blucks, form 
the most prominent features of Eisenberg. 

Jack Thompson, the owner of the pilot-boat, which 
by this time had been pushed into the water, had for- 
merly rated as an able seaman on board a Yankee 
frigate ; from thence he had passed into the merchant- 
servictfi and, being cast upon the German coast in a 
tempest which left not another of his shipmates to tell 
the story, had domesticated himself at Eisenberg, and 
gained hia living 'as a pilot, -by preserving other ves- 
sels from the fate which his own had so unhappily 
met with. 

Although the denizen of a foreign country, Jack 
Thompson still adhered to the natty costume of the 
Yankee tar : his blue jacket) small hat placed jauntily 
upon one aide of his head, his highly polished shoes, 
and gracefully curled love-locks, might all have passed 
muster upon the deck of " old Ironsidos." His com- 
panions were Germans of the true breed : Hans Gut- 
lerblutt, hia mate, was of Upper Saxony, and set up 
for a wiL Rodolph Lintz, and Moik Vanderspiegel, 
being of Cobleniz, were practical men, and said no- 
thing. 

'' I say, Hans," said the owner, taking his place at 
the helm, " I guess the wind's coming round ; we'll 
have some of the squalls off the coast to-day. What 
d'ye ye think of standing out to went'ard 1 I hard tell 
of some equare-rigged craA in that direction— Dutch- 
men from Batavia belike — they'll want a pilot, surely, 
and mayhap a boat's crew." 

" Oh, to be sure, Meeeter Van Thompson," replied 
the animated Hans Gutierblutt ; " you are always in 
dericht. I do remember fifteen year at Slays, my 
grandmother " 



" Pass me aft that sheet, you Jarman lubber," inter- 
rupted his chief, " Molk ! sprit the mainsail— haul 
away, now." The boat's keel grated through the 
loose sand, she glided from the shore with a free wind 
and a flowing sail, and dashed through the rippling 
waves, which had already begun to glitter in the morn- 
ing ray. While the Jolly Lamplighter was holding 
on her rapid course, her careless crew lay stretched 
along the thwarts, or bent over the gunwale, gazing 
listlessly upon the sparkling foam that bubbled at her 
side; at tiiucs the hoarse but not unmusical voices of 
the German*' would be liHcd up in some old national 
hymn; while the Yankee, who happened to be in 
a taciturn mix>d, keeping his watchful eyes fixed upon 
the sails, with an occasional glance to windward, so- 
laced himself in silence with a q^uid of tobacco. 

The day was now far spent, and this had been, ap- 
parently, an unsuccessful trip for our boat's crew: 
they had been out some leagues to sea, without the 
appearance of any vessel likely to require their aasist- 
ance. At length, tired of the pursuit, they stood in 
for the harbor : the hazy evening was near its cloee, 
as they slowly worked their way against an^ebb tide. 

** Well, that's as queer a go as ever I seed," ex- 
claimed Jack Thompson, suddenly starting up. 

"Der Teufel!" ejaculated Hans Gutterblutt, '<Dar 
Teufeli" growled Rudolph Lintz; and "Der TeufeU" 
re-echoed the sagacious Molk Vanderspiegel. 

And the astonishment of the boatmen was well 
founded. Rapidly doubling the rocky point which 
shelters the small haven from the westerly galea, a 
large square-rigged vessel hove in sight, with all her 
canvass spread, and every spar landijig. 

" What is she — where did she come from ?" wai 
the exclamation of the vivacious mate. 

"It's no odds where she comes from," said the 
owner ; " she's a stranger, or she'd never poke her 
bowsprit among them rocks : howsomever, a good pilot 
might bring her safe off yet" 

*'0h, Meesfer Van Thompson," interrupted the 
mate, ** I am frightful she is not a Christian craft. See 
what a breeze of wind she have got, and we have not 
got von breath !" 

'* That is because we are becalmed here under the 
land. She's a jolly three-master, and a Dutchman bj 
her build ; so out with the oar?, my hearties, and we'll 
just run alongside and hail her." 

" Oh, Meeater Van Thompson," shouted Hans, ** do 
not be such rash man — she is der Teufel, or we would 
have seen him before— she is de * vlying Dutchman,' 
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and de ' phantom ship.' I remember fifteen year at 
Sluya^" 

** Belay your jawing tackle, you Jarman lubber; ye 
havn't as much brains as would bait a mackerel-hook. 
Jf 80 be as y're afeard, I'll put ye ashore on the rock, 
and board the* barque myself." 

Accordingly he ran the boat into a little creek or 
gully between the rock^, and the neit moment he 
found himself deserted by a crew, who, in the hour of 
real danger, would never have quitted his side, but 
who wanted sufficient moral courage to encounter 
with him an unknown or supernatural enemy. 

By the time that Hans and his companions had 
gained the summit of the cliff*, the night had become 
dark and foggy. They looked anxiously towards the 
point where the strange vessel had appeared, but their 
most intense scrutiny could not discover any trace of 
her — ^not a spot was apparent upon the waste of 
ivaten, nor even one glimmering light to indicate the 
presence of a solitary boat upon the fishing station : 
dense masses of vapor rolled slowly in from seaward, 
and a heavy ground*swcU had begim to break upon 
the rocks beneath; the clouds drifted furiously athwart 
the murky sea, and all things seemed to prognosticate 
a dreadful stormy night. 

*' Oh, he is gone, and der Teufel has got him !" said 
Hans Gutterbluit, as, with heavy heart, he joined his 
two comrades on their march homeward. " Oh, he 
-was such nice man, and did sing ! Oh, I shall never 
hear him sing Jolly Dick de Lumplichter more." 

The night, as was expected, had become wild and 
tempestuous ; but towards morning the gale lulled, 
and the sun rose vividly upon the ocean : the waves, 
though the storm had passed away, still chafed and 
broke into sheets of white foam against the opposing 
cliffi of the rocky projection. 

At an early hour, the disconsolate mete, with his 
silent companions, walked down to the pier, medita^ 
ing upon the mysterious fate of his unlucky superior, 
whep like a spirit from the other world, they beheld 
Jack ! the identical Jack Thompson ! leaning against 
the stock of an olcTanchor, and composedly smoking 
his deeply tinted Meerschaum pipe. He greeted 
them with a nod and a knowing wink. "Tausend 
Teufejen!" cried Hans; ** here is Meester Van Thomp- 
son, and der Jolly LampUchter, both alive." 

The report that our hero had been pilot to a phati' 
ton thipt on the preceding evening, spread with great 
celerity. Old and young crowded round him, but he 
evaded all their inquiries; and it was not until even- 
ing that, seated wiib a few particular cronies, he gave 
the following recital of his adventure : — 

*« When I pushed off from the rock," said he, " I 
confess 1 did feel a little flsbbergasted. How&omeTer, 
there was no use in turning back ; so I put the helm 
up, and before ye could say Jack Robinson, I was 
alongside the barque. A great big-bellied Dutchman 
she was, with studding-sails set aloft and alow; but 
what bamboozled me most was, sink the noise or word 
was to be heard aboard. She was more like a fioot- 
ing churchyard ihan a decent Dutch craft. Howsora- 
ever, I ran the yawl close under the mizen-chains, and 
hailed her as loud as I could bawl, ' Barque, ahoy !' 



' Hilloa !' answered a black looking swab, popping hit 
mug over the starboard quarter. ' Doca ywu honor 
want a pilot?' says I. <Tes,' says he, very civil; 
' step aboard, we'll pay you well— heave oat s lioe 
there V Well# into the chains I jumped, snd irin 
d'ye think stepped up to me bat old Davy Janet km- 
9eff-^& regular devil with cloven hoois, snd a than- 
dering long tail, with hums to match !** 

** It was der wilde Yager," interrupted Ham. 

** Ho)d your jaw, ye Jarman lubber. ' Well,' taji 
he; 'what cheer, Jack Thompson,' says he. quite coolly, 
though his eyes were burning in his head like i 
couple of hand-grenades. Then says he, ' Jsck Thomp- 
son, go to the wheel and work the ship.' 'Ax year 
pardon, but which is the skipper, sirf nys I, si boM 
as brass. ' I'm the skipper/ says he, msking t low 
scrape — * at your service.* • You, the skipper I well, 
that's a rare one, anyhow, thinks I ; a nice mea I'vi 
got into. Well, I was obligated to take the helm,iDd 
it wam't till then I diskivered that every man of the 
crew was the very moral of old Davy the skipper; 
howsomever, to give the devil his due, ihey were good 
seamen, and did their duty like men-of-war'S'BeB. 
Weil, not to be spinning out a long yam, I worked tbe 
ship out of her berth amongst the rocks, withoot » 
much as breaking a barnacle on her keel; snd when 
fairly got into the offing, taking off ray hst very ciyilly. 
I wished the captain a good voysge, and was j>st 
stepping into the yawl that lay alongside, when ha 
stopped me. * Jack Thompson.' says he, * you're a rele 
trump, and did ye're duty like a man : here's someihing 
to drink my health with* — ^and he hauled a long paw 
of golden shiners out of his breeches-pocket. I ww 
rather taken aback when I saw the guineas glinner- 
ing through the net- work; howsomever, I wsam'l 
going to sell my precious soul in that way. ' Ax y^ir 
honor's pardon,' says I, ' but I never takes money 
from gentlemen of your honor's quality.* 'Well, 
my lad,' says the skipper, not a bit vexed,' you mait 
at least take a glass of grog afore you ga Fireblood. 
says he to a young devil, who was sitting smoking i 
pipe in the main-hatchway ; * jump, and fetch me ths 
bottle.* • The devil bottle you,' thinks I; but iheie 
was no use in being obstropoloos. Well, when the 
youngster came up, he filled a glass for rae fiflt- 
' After your honor, sir,' says I, making a leg- ' Here"* 
to the continuance of our acquaintance,' ssys he, bolt- 
ing the whole, glass and all; then filling another, and 
wagging his tail, he handed it to me. To be sure it 
smelt like rale Jamaikey, and my lips were smacking 
JO teste it; but, recollecting 'it was only a scheme of 
the old shaver to weather upon me, I made belief 
to drink it, and, when I thought he was noi mindinj. 
shied the tipple over my shoulder. But he was n^'t w 
be done so easily: 'Jack Thompson/ says he, lumiBg 
round in a teirible passion, ' d'ye think I'm to I* 
humbugged in that lubberly fashion ? Is thai the way 
to sarve goo<l liquor, you swab ?' • I ax your honor* 
pardon, sir,' says I. • Hold your jaw. you lubbtr! 
treated you like a gentleman, but you took neither my 
money nor ray drink, and it s^all be worse lor y^- 
You think yourself a monstrotas clever follow. Mw'f' 



Tbompbon ; but I'll show you the difference. 
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Ihat he gave the deck three ilape with hii long tail, 
and in the twinkling of a handspike there blew a 
hurricane from eyery point of the compaas. wiih rach 
thunder and lightning aa old Davy himself knows how 
tomannifactnr; and before I could bless myself, the 
whole ship, captain, crew, and all, had sunk to the 
bottom, like a lamp of lead, and I was left on the 
surface swimming for my life! I saw the * Jolly 
lamplighter* within an oar's length of me : I strack 
out like a dolphin, and in a brace of shakes was safe 
aboard her. It was blowing pretty fresh at the lime ; 
but I weothered out that gale, as I had done many a 
one before it ; and now here I am, ready to langh in 
Manor Davy's face, and be his pilot the next time he 
comes into these parts/' 

Such was Jack Thompson's history of his adventure ; 
which soon, by the industry of the gossips and wonder- 
hunters of the village, became the conversation of the 
country for miles round. Every one retailed it with 
such alterations, modifications; and exaggerations as 
suited his taste, until it grew too horribly marvellous 
jbr human ears. 

In a few months aAer his exploit, Jack gave up the 



''Jolly Lamplighter" to his mate, Hans Gutterblatt; 
purchased a large smack— seldom went to sea— eport- 
ed a gold watch of alarming dimenaions, with a steel 
chain and fifteen seals ; - and, in short, became a rnan^ 
of note in the village, second in importance only to old 
Fritz Letterboxen, the postmaster. The worthy house- 
holders of £isenberg marvelled at his sudden elevation; 
but they did not grow a whit the wiser, for Jack left 
them to wonder on, until they had fairly tired their 
imaginations. 

****** ^m^ 

I ought, perhaps, to conclude here ; but, in justice 
to my readers, I must add, that many years afterv?ardi 
it was whispered that Jack, one night in a mellow 
mood, had hinted that the unearthly barque was, in 
fact, a rich Dutch smuggler, that had got amongst the 
rocks in the fog; and that, for his service in pilottni 
her out, he bad received a bag of ducats, which he 
scrupled less to accept than the parse of diabolical gold. 

However th|it may be, it is certain that Jack can- 
not, to this day, relate without a roguish leer of the 
eye, and a significant hitch of the trousers, the story 
of his adventure with the ** Flying Dutchman." E. 



STANZAS 



TwAS a sweet and balmy eve in June, 

And the milky way was bright. 
The out-stretch'd arms of the crescent moon 

Beam'd forth thro* the silent night — 
And a lady gazed, and sigh'd. that soon 

Such beauty would fade from si^ht. 

A lady gazed, with a babe at rest 

On her arm, and heav'd a sigh, 
As, clasped to that fair and snowy breast, 

She drink in the scene on high,— 
" Will I ever meet my baby blest, 

Aloft in that beautiful sky 7 

"The stars are gemm'd in their glory there. 
The moon-beams dance on the sea. 

My heart beats glad as it breathes its proyer. 
My innocent boy, for thee,"— 

The mother sobbed o'er her infant fair. 
As it smiled in frolic glee. 

It smiled as a thought passed o'er its heart, 

In its slumber pure and deep, — 
" Oh, ne'er may passion or trouble start 

From his calm and peaceful sleep 
My bright-eyed boy .'—nor guile nor art, 

Ever cause those eyes to weep ! 

" They are pure and gay, those radiant beams. 

As they blaze in their glory out ; 
But the smile of my babe in his innocent dreams, 

And his waking, joyous shout,— 
Oh, sweeter are they than yon star which i 

,To flaunt its glory abont !" 



The light breeze cooled the feverish flush 
That lit up the mother's cheek : 

How Nature's generous feelings rush 
O'er the spirit pure and meek. 

In the dreamy night and the solemn hush 
Of the solitudes we seek ! 

The light breeze fanned, and a tear apace, 

A bright and dewy tear, 
Cours'd down o'er the mother's crimson'd ftce 

To the sweet babe slumbering hear,— 
Her eye was uptum'd to the realms of space 

As the tear fell, bright and clear. 

The thought had passed,— and the throbbing 

Again was becalm'd and still, 
A gentle sigh, and the babe close prest. 

With a' start and joyous thrill,— 
" The world may frown and thy peace molest. 

But it cannot wreak thee ill ! 

Ill guard thy ways with a mother's care» 

I will teach thy thoughts to soar 
To the spirit-land, the dwelling, where 

YoN GLORT is hov'ring o'er ; 
And He will hear and answer the pray'r 

That my full heart shall out-pour !" 

She paused ; but the pageant beam'd on high» 
As if brightness ne'er could cloy, — 

It seem'd as if each would fain outvie 
The others in glory and joy, — 

The stars look'd out and smil'd from the sk^ 



On Ihat mother and infant boy ! 
Colambia, Pa 



Alt. 
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THE IRISH BRUTUS. 



BY k CONNAVGHT RANOEK. 



On the front of an old etona home in Dead Man'i 
Lane, sometimea known aa Lombard Street, in the city 
of Gal way, \m a black marble tablet, bearing the date 
of 161^4, and a skuU and cnws bonee insignia, accom- 
INUued by the following moito :-^ REMEMBKE 
DEATHE. VANITI OF VANITI. AND ALL IS 
PUT VANITI." The mansion ie dilapidated, and of 
poor appearance, bat a aad story is connected with it; 
•nd the original builder of the house was concerned 
in 9 singular point of justice, ihe fulfilment of which, 
in the eyes of the citiaens of Gal way, raised its owner 
to a reputation of honest severity that almost equalled 
thd pure and patriotic justice o( the inflexible Roman. 

Janes Lynoh, an opulent merchant, was elected to 
the mayoralty of Gal way. He had made several voy- 
ages to Spain, as a considerable intercourse was then 
kept up between that country and the western coast 
of Ireland. When returning from his last visit, he 
brought with him the son of a respectable merchant, 
named Gomez, whose hospitality he had largely expe- 
rienced, and who was now received by his family 
with all that warmth of affection which, from the ear- 
liest period, has characterised the natives of Ireland. 
Young Gomez soon became the intimate associate of 
Walter Lynch, the only son of the mayor, a youth in 
his twenty-first year, and who possessed qualities of 
mind and body which rendered him an object of ge- 
neral admiration ; but in ihese was unhappily united 
a disposition to libertinism, which was a source of the 
greatest affliction to his father. The worthy magis- 
trate, however, was now led to entertain hopes of a 
iavorable change in his sun's character, as he was en- 
gaged in paying honorable addresses to a beautiful 
young lady of good family and fortune. Preparatory 
to the nuptials, ihe mayor gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, at which young Lynch funcied his intended 
bride viewed his Spanish friend with too much regard. 
The fire of jealously was instantly lighted up in his 
distempered brain, and at their next interview, he ac- 
cused bis beloved Agnes of unfaithfulness to him. ir- 
ritated at its injustice, the oflended fair one disdained 
to deny the charge, and the lovers parted in anger. 

On the following night, while Waltei Lynch slowly 
passed the residence of his Agnes, he observed young 
Gomes to leave ilie boose, o» he had been invited by 
ber father to speud that evening with' him. All his 
suspicions now received the most dreadful confirma- 
tion, and in maddened fury he rushed on his unsus- 
pecting friend, who, alarmed by a voice which the 
frantic rage of the pursuer prevented him from recog- 
nising, fled tovi-ards a solitary quarter of the town near 
the shore. Lynch maintained the fell pursuit till his 
victim had nearly reached the water's edge, when he 
overtook him, darted a poinard into his heart, and 
plunged his body, bleeding, into the sea, which, dur- 



ing the night, threw it back again upon the diore, 
where it was found and recognised on the.folbwiii{ 
morning. 

The wretched murderer, after contemplatiog fort 
moment the deed of horror w hich he had perpetratsd, 
sought to hide himself in the recesses of an adjoining 
wood, where he passed the night, a prey to all those 
conflicting feelings which the loss of that hapfunesihs 
had so ardenily expected, and a sense of guilt of the 
deepest dye, could inflict. He at length found 83ID0 
degree of conflation in the firm resolution of surreo- 
dering himself to the law, as the only means now left 
to him of expiating the dreadful crime which he htd 
committed against society. With this determinstioo 
he bent his steps towards the town at the earlieit 
dawn of the following morning; but he had scsroelf 
reached its precincts, when he met a crowd approacfar 
ing, amongst whom, with shame and terror, he ol>- 
served his father, on horseback, attended by serenl 
ofHcers of jtistice. At present, the venerable msgis* 
trate had no suspicion that his only son was the as- 
sassin of his friend and guest; but when young Lynck 
proclaimed himself the murderer, a conflict of feeling 
seized the wretched father beyond the power of Ian- 
guage to describe. To him, as chief magistrate of die 
town, was entrusted the power of life and death. 
For a moment, the strong afleciion of a parent pleaded 
in his breast in behalf of his wretched son; but this 
quickly gave place to a sense of duty in his magiste* 
rial capacity, as an impartial dispenser of the laws. 
The latter feeling at length predominated, and thoogli 
he now perceived that the cup of earthly bliss wsi 
about to be for ever dashed from his lips, he resolved 
to sacrifice all personal considerations to his love of 
justice, and ordered the guard to secure the prisonar. 

The sad procession moved slowly towards the pri- 
son amidst a concourse of spectators, some of whosii 
expressed the strongest admiration at the upright cos- 
duct of the magistrate, while others were equally load 
in their lamentations for the unhappy fate of a highly 
accomplished youth who had long been a univonl 
favorite. But the firmness of the mayor had to with- 
stand a still greater shock, when the mother, sisteis, 
and intended bnde of the wretched Walter beheld 
him who had been their hope and pride approoeh* 
pale, bound and surrounded with spears. Their firao- 
tic outcries aflected every heart except that of the 
inflexible magistrate, who had now resolved to sa- 
crifice life, with all that makes life valuable, rather 
than swerve from the path of duty. 

In a few days the trial of Walter Lynch took place, 
and in a provincial town of Ireland, containing at that 
period not more- than three thousand inhabitanls, a 
father was beheld sitting in judgment, like another 
Brutus, on his only son; and, like him, too, oondeam* 
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iog that son to die, as a sacrifice to public justice. 
Yet the trial of the firmness of the upright and in- 
flexible magistiate did not end here. His was a Tir- 
tae too refined ibr vulgar minds : the populace loudly 
demanded the prisoner's release, and were only pre- 
Tented by the guards from demolishing the prison, 
and the mayor's house, which joined it ,* and their fury 
was increased on learning that the unhappy prisoner 
bsd now become anxious for life. To these ebulli- 
tioDs of popular rage were added the intercessions of 
peisoBs of the first rank and influence in Gal way, and 
the entreaties of his dearest relatives and friends : but 
while Lynch evinced all the feeling of a father and a 
man placed in his singularly distressing circumstances, 
he undauntedly declared that the law should take iis 
coarse. 

On the night preceding the fatal day appointed for 
(he execution of Walter Lynch, this extraordinary 
man entered the dungeon of his son, holding in his 
hand a lamp, and accompanied by a priest. He 
kicked the grate after him, kept the keys fast in his 
band, and then seated himself in a recess of the walL 
The wretched culprit drew near, and, with a falter- 
Bg toogue, asked if he had any thing to hopef The 
■ayor answered, " No, my son— your life is forfeited 
to the laws, and at sunrise you must die ! I have pray- 
ad ibr your prosperity : but that is at an end-— with 
this world you have done for ever— were any other 
bst your wretched father your judge, I might have 
dropped a tear over ray child's misfortune, and soli- 
citod ibr his life, even though stained with murder: 
iiBZ you most die: these are the last drops which shall 
quench the sparks of nature; and, if you dare hope, 
ifflploiie that heaven may not shut the gates of mercy 
on the destroyer of his fellow-creature. I am now 
soma to join with this good man in petitioning to God 
la give you such composure as will enable you to meet 
your punishment with becoming resignation." After 
this afiecting address, he caUed on the clergyman to 
afier up their united pmyers for God's forgiveness to 
his unhappy son, and that he might be fully fortified 
to meet the approaching catastrophe. In the ensuing 
iiqiplicatkMM at a throne of mercy, the youthful cul- 



prit joined with fervor, and spoke of life and its con- 
cerns no more. 

Day had scarcely broken when the signal of prer 
pamiion was heard among the guards without The 
father rose, and assisted the executioner to remove the 
fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then un- 
locking the door, he placed him between the priest 
and himself, leaning upon an arm of each. In this 
manner they ascended a flight of steps lined with sol- 
diers, and were passing on t<y gain the street, when a 
new trial assailed the magistrate, for which he appears 
not to have been prepared. His wretched wife, whose 
name was Blake, failing in her penonal exertions to 
save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the 
heads of her own family, ond prevailed on them, for 
the honor of their house, to rescue him from ignominy. 
They flew to arms, and a prodigious concourse soon 
assembled to support them, whose outcriee for mercy 
to the culprit would have shaken any nerves less firm 
than those of the mayor of Galway. He exhorted 
them to yield submission to the laws oQheir country; 
but finding all his eflbrts fruitless to accomplish the 
ends of justice at the accustomed place and by the 
usual hands, he, by a desperate victory over parental 
feeling, resolved himself to perform the sacrifice which 
he had vowed to fulfil on the altar. Still retaining a 
hold of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by 
a winding stair within the building, that led to an 
arched window overlooking the street, which he saw 
filled with the populace. Here he secured the end of 
the rope which had been previously fixed round the 
neck of his son, to an iron staple which projected from 
the wall, and, afler taking from him a last embrace, 
he launched him into eternity. 

The intrepid magistrate expected instant death from 
the fury of the populace, but the people seemed so 
much overawed or conf^iunded by the magnanimous 
act, that ihey retired peaceably and slowly to their 
several dwellings. The innocent cause of this sad 
tragedy is said to have died aoon after of grief, and the 
unhappy father of Walter Lynch to have secluded 
himself during the remainder of his life from all so- 
ciety, except that of his mourning family. 



WILL YE COME TO THE TRYST? 

BY CHARLES WEST THOMBON. 



Sbaiji. we meet on this spot in after- time, 
"Whvtk thousands of years have passed away ? 

ikall we oome from a fairer and brighter clime. 
To meet below as we meet to-day ? 

fell be spirits then,— but if spirits can give 
A single thought to the things below, 

t still will be sweet for a momenuto live 
'Mid the scenes that in youth ye were wont know. 

ViK>ther race will be inmates then 

Of the homes where our revels of soul we held- 
►r perhaps desolation may stalk o*er the plain, 

Axid point to the ruins her hand has fell'd. 



But the thought of these days, like an evergreen flower, 
Shall bloom 'mid the changes and blights of time. 

And shine abroad in our (rysting bower, 
As shine the plants of a better clime. 

Will ye come to the tryst f — ye'll be spirits then — 
But, oh! may we hope it, in bliss so high 

That when ye have come to the paths of men 
Ye will long again to your home to fly. 

There's a region of joy, where all that is fair, 
And holy, and happy, prolongs the day — 

Be it given your spirits to mingle there, C ' 

When thousands of ages have passed away. 
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THE GBNTLBMAN's MAGAZINE. 



MASONRY IN AFRICA. 

A FRAGMENT, FROM AN UNPUBLISHED HISTORY. 



Upon the windward coast of Africa, in a situation 
calculated to warm the coolest temperament, stands a 
European settlement,— a pimple of civiliiaiion upon 
the fiery face of a barbarous continent. 

*'Once upon a time" a Masonic lodge had existed 
there. Its members had ceased to melt, having gra- 
dually melted away ; for the constant flux and reflux 
of white residents, the brief fcojouru of many and the 
death of an appropriate portion, rapidly vary the |iopu- 
lation of the little colony. After a lapse of years, 
however, it was not long since determined that the 
lodge should be re-opened. 

The house formerly used had become ineligible ; 
and, in the true spirit of a mason-soldier, a gallant 
captain ofl*ered to receive bis brotheis in his own wing 
of the barracks. 

A tiler, or servant to the lodge, however, was in- 
dispensable ; and here arose a difficulty. What black 
nan, Mahometan or pagan, could be induced to re- 
ceive instruction necessary to his admission within 
the lodge ; and, regardless of the prophet Mahmoud, 
on the one hand, and, on the other of Satan, — the 
principal object of fervid worship amongst the infi- 
dels of those hot parts, — to hazard his well-being in 
this world, and his sombre soul in the next 

Various were the negro gentlemen invited ; but few 
possessed " hearts big enough." No wonder that in 
the gold-dust country they should prove deficient in 
tile " CBS triplex r One refused upon the very admis- 
sible ground that the masons had been accustomed to 
attend service in the colonial church once annually ; 
and that, claiming to himself the same liberty of con- 
science which he allowed to others, — being by birth, 
and subsequently by conviction, of that extensive re- 
ligious ** persuasion" called Pagans, and of the parti- 
cular sect of the said popular church which worships 
the devil and reverences dead men's teeth, — he must 
decline compromising his religious principles, and 
sanctioning by his presence the heterodox tenets of 
the English colonial chaplain. 

A second, however, had forsaken the Heathen 
modes of his ancestors, and had waxed into a fervent 
proselyte, under missionary auspices, in all respects 
save a tough hereditary prejudice in favor of a gen- 
teel establishment of eiglit or ten wives, 

•• To pound. his rice," 

whether Fantee, Mandingo, Cosso, Bullum, or Soosoa 
This strange corougal whim, be it remarked, generally 
is as unalienable and adhesive to the negro taste, as 
"roast pig" was to the palate of the immortal " Elia." 
This reclaimed pagan, however, professed that he 
would rather dine on fried soles, that unclean piscato- 
rial ; masticate dog's flesh before it had become pu- 
trid; disbelieve in witchcraft; or put away a spouse, 
Iwwever freckled, than adjoin himself into a society 
whose nominal master indeed might be the Honora- 



ble Colonial Secretary, but whose real spiritual presi- 
dent, he well knew, could be no other than Beelze- 
bub the Bugabocg, whose ways he had renounced,* 

The remaining mass of the negro " ton" decUoed 
their services on reasons no less satisfactory. They 
appealed to the yet living reputation of the decessed 
lodge, which they characteriied BBprononcee to a cer- 
tain degree ; for the spirit of the building, once redo- 
lent of mysteries and fraternity, prolongs a posihumoai 
existence in their imaginings, awful and evitabond. 
It is desolate, for none will enter it; it is crumbling, ioi 
none will repair it ; it is shunned as the fiivoriie tri- 
clinium ofSathana, Beelzebub, and Ashtaioth ; it ii 
known as 

'• Thb White Man's Devil-House." 

As incredulous a negress as ever suocuabed to 
Obeah asserted that, from its vague interior, bells wers 
heaixi to toll, and chains lo clank, at the lone hour of 
midnight, twelve — when the ** sun lived in the ^f 
and that many a rash eye had been scared away by 
goblin apparitions and rank sights. With her own 
orbs, whilst stealthily prying through a window, had 
she beheld no less a potentate than Satan himseU; 
sucking the blood of a. white cock, and feeding a dead 
man with palaver sauce. 

The idea of secret and mysterious aanciatioos ii 
not new to the negroes ; they have not borrowed it 
from the white man. A short reference to the nanue 
of such as are familiar to them, will throw light cpoa 
the awe with which they regarded the old Devil- 
House of the white man, and declined the privilege of 
entiee at the new one. 

Their own hidden fraternities existed in gigantic 
organization and with withering power, long befiire 
the diseased and « craw-craw" complexion of Eoio- 
pean discoverers was known to the natural inherikw 
of Warren's jet blacking. Evil riles attend them ; 
and bodily mutilation, and the chance of slavery, are 
united to supernatural horrors. Well aware of tiiis, 
they naturally imagine similar diabolical mysteries lo 
constitute the " working' of white man's fre om aso m y: 
nay, more j recognising the superiority, the mastery of 
the whiles in all things that come under their obsern- 
tion, they take for graiited that the same eivtf 
in matters which they do not witness, and, if their 
own orgies are terrific, they suppose that those of tbe 
white man most be intensely more so. 

Of ail men they are most horribly superstitious, aoi 
in consequence, are victims also to tuperstiiious hot- 
Ton of the fiwt magnitude. "The forest, or bosh, lb* 
air, the streams, the ground, swarm with a surpi* 

♦ It is curious that whilst the Hebrew word Beete' 
bub means •• prince of flies." Bugaboo, in negro Iso- 
guage, signifies " the white ant," which is deemed tlit 
devil's familiar. 
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population of Satan's impt and witchef . Each mo- 
ment and each step expose the wayfarer to the gripe 
of Bome roalicioaa fiend. To evade the unwholesome 
elatch, tbeJimbs are omaroenled with charms and to- 
lismaos, with dead men's hair and leopards' teeth. 
To deprecate and conciliate these animavoroos speci-' 
meoi of African zoology no pains are spared, and 
temples named " Devil-Eouses" witness the placatory 
lacrifices to the spirit of evil. 

But this will not so/Bce. It is not enough simply 
to protect the person. Associations are formed which 
recognise the necessity of watching over Satan's in- 
terests, by visiting with direful vengeance such roem- 
ben of the tribe at large as may have treated his ma- 
jeity with less respect than his station entitles him to 
expect. There are liberalists and spiritual republicans 
even io Africa. 

Some writen, in noticing these associations as simi- 
lar to freemasonry, have fallen into the same error 
with the black ooloaists aforesaid, who refused their 
aid to tile the lodge because they confounded it with 
their own tremendous and execrable fraternities. 

The secret sisterhoods of Africa have their own 
pecniiar chaima and peculiar annoyances. The ini- 
tiated maidena enjoy much respect, and a singular lia- 
bility to be eold to the slave-factory ; and many in- 
daoemenfa are held out to the grand-mistress of the 
Older to dispose of her gentle sisters in this manner, 
nnce a well-built maiden, warranted of clever action, 
of anblemished points, and sound lungs, will find bid- 
den at a hundred hard dollars at any respectable ba- 
aar between Senegal and Guinea. ** Inshallah !" 
(God be praised .') ai the Mahometan slave-merchant 
tbaokfuUy observed. 

The honor, however, compensates for the danger, 
and thejr love to entwine the privileged emblem ef 
ikeir order, the ivory circlets, in the hair ; an oma- 
■cnt that glada the heart of the simple ebony maid, 
M feathers and brilliants rejoice that of the blonde or 
die nut-brown. 

The initiaUons, alas! are attended with ungentle 
aatilation of the person; and the trembling and 
weeping girl is blindfolded, that she n»y never know 
1m women who lacemted her. Gashes, however, on 
be iaee, aniie, breast, and back are favorite oma* 
Denis; they are the unpretending substitutes ibr 
onge and coemetica. The society is in a flourishing 
tate, and the worshipful mistress derives a considera- 
ile revenue by the sale of refractory maidens. The 
liilt generally arises in the practice of witchcraft 
nd Bofcery ;-— accomplishments assiduously cultivated 
J the young ladies of Nigritia. 
But, to return to our story. Enough has been said 
i explain how it happened that ideas of awe rested 
Dkongst the black colonists upon ** The While Man's 
evil Houee." 

The night was of that deep-toned glory unimagined 
ive by thoee "who have watched the firmament of a 
opical sky. No moon was up; but the moon-like 
aneta threw upon the sultry ground shadows of man 
id horse aa they slowly wound round the long moun- 
in path that led from the sea-washed capital at its 
}t, to the mimmit of the Barrack fiill. As a higher 



elevatioh was gained, the sufilbcating breath of the 
low grounds became tempered by the land breexe, 
that floaied down by the channel of the wide river, 
and flung itself rudely upon the hill side. Yet Jthe 
still, close atmosphere, and the distant flickering of 
purple and golden lightning far away to the east over 
the lands of savage nations, warned against loitering 
for the chance of a tornado. By ones and twos the 
little straggling brotherhood alighted at th^ barrack 
gates; and there, thousands of miles from their native 
laud, and the fireside of home, men, unconnected by 
birth, by interests, or by oflfice, met, and cordially felt 
that, they were related. Just before entering the 
chamber whose secrets are bound as by adamant, the 
eye fell upon a figure sitting in the verandah in the 
very dignity of overmastering terror. His aspect told 
that he was following the poet's advice, 

- Nimium ne erede oolori V* 

He was a black man awaiting the ceremony of initia- 
tion with much the same intensity of interest that en- 
livona the criminal execution. He appeared the living 
representative of that fear-stricken island tree whose 
trembling leaves distil a sympathetic dew. He was 
an old Serjeant of the Royal African Corps. Tears 
of discipline had taught him reverence for the tastes 
of his snperion ; and when invited by hisofiicer to 
tile the lodge, overcome on one hand by the condes- 
cension of the captain, and overwhelmed on the 
other by misgivings of latent Satanic Cfyoleiy, he had 
plunged into the Rubicon. If his commander had 
deemed it expedient to form an alliance with so 
powerful a prince as the prince of darkness, what 
business had he to do with it! He had fought at 
Waterioo,and would fight at any time against the de- 
vil himself if ordered to the charge ; but he had ne- 
ver expected to serve in the same company. How- 
ever he sturdily dented flinching, from the approach- 
ing trial of his courage. 

The negro's burnished fiice smartened up when all 
was over. Rumor, whose numerous tongues, if well 
pickled, would pair off with all the boiled turkeys 
cooked in Christendom on a Christmas-day, and leave 
plenty to spare, told the tale of wonder in " quarter 
less no time," how Serjeant B. had become a member 
of white man's purragh; how he had sat down to 
supper, with Captain ^-~ on one side, the devil on 
the other, and the chief judge opposite; how the 
seijeant thought he recognised the ** old gentleman" 
as a comrade in the Peninsula ; and how the old gen- 
tleman politely acknowledged similar remembrances, 
and took wine with him ; and how, they had parted^ 
with mutual hopes and promises of meeting again at 
some future day, in the hot season, not in ** the rains." 

The more the woolly-headed men and maidens of 
his inquisitive acquaintance interrogated the seqeant 
himself concerning his adventure on that fearful night, 
the more he would not tell them a word about the 
matter ; and, to this moment, no mysteries are more 
mysterious, no secrets more arcane, than those which 
trouble the black population of the little colony respect- 
ing the « White Man's DevflHouse." T. H. R. 
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THE gentleman's HAGAZINE. 



TWO NIGHTS IN BEAUCHAMP TOWER: 

OB, THK CORONATION AND THE SCAFFOU). 

A TALE OF THE TIMES OF ANNE BOLEYN. 



Porgct aot yet thfne own approved, 

Thewhf^ 

Whose f 



TIm which so lon^ hstta thee so loved, 
• stedfast faith yet never moved— 



Forfei not this ! 

Sir T. Wtatt. 

" Oo weigh af ainf't a grain of sand 
The glories of a throne I" 



It was the night before the Rnt of June, 15 — i and 
the galknteet lorda and the loveliest ladiea of England 
(each vieing with the other in the splendor of their 
hftbilifflentBi and the courteous mystery of iheir de- 
vices,) were assembled in Beanehamp Tower. In the 
audit of the radiant pircle sat the " cyoosore" of all 
eyes, the ohaming Anne Boleyn, surpassing all aronnd 
her by the playful grace of her smiles, and the spark- 
ling wit of her disooone ; her beauty was of that 
warm eit^otie character which is so peculiarly fiiscina- 
ting : the large dark loving eyes, ** half languor and 
half fire ;" the ripe, rich, delicate lips ,* the slight and 
swan-like neck shadowed only by the long and clustering 
ringlets of dark brown glossy hair; the clear brunette 
complexion (heightened by the rich rose of ber cheek) 
and the nymph-like graoe of her form, — all united to 
render her ihe most bewitching woman of her times. 
Triumph and gratified ambition gave brighter lustre 
to her eloquent eyes, and the smile on her lips repaid 
the homage of her surrounding courtien. Her attire 
was splendid : satin and-silver, and purple and ermine, 
arranged with a taste peculiar lo herself, and display- 
ing the graces of her figure with rather more latitude 
than the rigid ooatume of the ladies of her court. She 
appeared half occupied ia examing the profusion of 
jewellery on a table near her, and half listening to 
the pdiahed wit of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who stood be- 
hind her chair. 

** How like you the crown, daughter ?" said the 
Countess of Wiltshire, placing one of exquisite work- 
manship, composed almost entirely of the richest 
gems, before her. 

**l thank heaven, well, lady mother," answered 
Anne ; and turning to Wyatt, she added, gaily, *< How 
like you the crown. Sir Poet V 

** So well, lady of all hearts — 

That may the Falcon* never rue 
The gallant height she won unto!" 

" How now ! an evil prophecy on the eve of our 
coronation T That is not well from our Knight and 
Minstrel !" and taking a lute from the hands of an 
attendant lady, the held it forth to Sir Thomas. " Here, 
Sir Poet, we command thee, on thy allegiance instant- 

* The appropriate 'device of Anne Bdeyn. 



ly to supplicate the muses, and do homage to Piio» 
BUS for thy fault" 

Wyatt knelt with graeefnl ease, and leeeiviqg Ifae 
late, murmured some words, which brought a biodi 
to her cheeks, and a casting down of her king bmpi 
eyelids, as if to hide the language of her smiling efo, 
as the poet, rising, accompanied his rich and potverisi 
voice with the lute, and poured forth— 

THE LAY OF THE FALCON. 

There are crests in mexry England 
On their banners fair and free, 

But the proudest and the gallantest 
Is the one that*s dear to me ! 

It is the first in battle-field, 
. The first in lordly hall. 
And shines out like a silver star, 
* The brightest of them all ! 

It ever bore a stainless name 

In ancient chivalry ; 
Tis the gentlest and the ooortliflst— 

Oh the Falcon crest for me! 

There's a bird sings sweet at sonmt. 

And its music in that hour 
Seems whispering of the balmy soatb, 

And the silvery almood flower. 

The soft low voice of fotmtains, 
In its own bright summer clime. 

Seems murmuring to the nekidy 
It pouis at even time. 

Tis in the bower of beauty, 

'Mid smiles and revelry— 
But the bold and fearless FdcoD 

In the cloudless sky for met 

nere's a step heaid oa the fottft letm 

As if a lawn weie there. 
And white hands shed arida the^boof H 

And ringlets soft and foir 
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Are shaken ftom a brow of iiiow» 

Ai if they feared to hide 
The timid light of thy blue eyee, 

My young and gentle bride. 

I own their sweet and touching charm, 

My beeatifnl Marie, 
Bat the floeh of summer lightning 

In the Falcon's glance fur me ! 

It was the night before her coronation, and Anne 
Bdeyn held a revel in Beauchamp Tower, herself 
leading ibe masque, and presiding at the banquet in 
all the pride of her beauty, her power, and her tri- 
umphant ambitioa One alone in that gay assembly 
von not the smiles and ready words of the animated 
qaeen. The lover of her youth, the forsaken Percy, 
whoie heart she had sacrificed for a crown, sat apart, 
gaiing on the fair idol of the hour, his thoughts wan- 
dering to the sweet lime when, as the page and the 
maid of honor, they were the happiest and the gayest 
in the stalely court of the now exiled Catharine. 

** All earthly things have their change," murmured 
Percy to himself, " since thy heart coald forget its 
early vows! But that thy joyous smile may ne'er be 
darkened, or thy delicate brow withered by the crown 
li»o bast chosen, is the true prayer of him thou hast 
d«erted I" j 

••••♦• 
Stowe, the gorgeous chronicler of England's glo- 
^tt> has, in his own quaint style, pictured the splen- 
dor of Queen Anne B«leyn*s coronation, and the radi- 
iQt triumph in which she moved from the Tower to 
Weitniinater— the proudest peers of England bare- 
beaded at her bridle rein : the " marvellous rich and 
goodly" pageant of the heavenly Rose and the crown- 
ed Falcon at Leadenhall ; the Tower of the Virtues; 
fl»e" heavenly noyse" of the singing men at Temple- 
W; and, above all, of the many conduits " running 
continually lyine, both white and claret," till the very 
imagination is fatigued with the overpowering magni- 
ficeace which was the prevailing characteristic of the 
court of Henry. Of a verity, if all w true which is 
there described of the costly dress of the peers and 
P«erei8ei of those days, the goldsmiths must have poe- 
*««d the secret of the philosopher's stone to furnish 
tile profusion of wrought gold and " powderings of 
diamonds and belass rubies," which so lavishly min- 
gle in his description of the splendor of Anne Bo- 
nn's coronation. History has largely dilated on the 
circnmitances attending her short career, end on the 
glorious reform of which she was the principal instru- 
i&ent. The suddenness of her fall, and the bitter in- 
"'gnities which were cast upon her by the vicious 
^nitn of the time, have long held forth its lesson 
^ posterity. Attired with the royal magnificence in 
*hich she had presided for the last time at the court 
Pageant of May Day, at Greenwich, she was hurried 
**»y in a solitary barge, and treated with contumely 
•no disdain by those who had the same morning 
wwed the knee and bared the brow before her. The 
l**»onate avowals of her iimocence, which she pro- 
^«ed on her knees, were disregarded ; and of all 



who were the actors in this first part of her sad tra- 
gedy. Sir Thomas Aodley was the only one whose at- 
tentions and respect showed her she was still a wonMn 
and a queen. On entering the Tower, she tamed to 
Kingston, the governor, and exclaimed, 
" Come, sir, lead me to my dungeon !" 
" Not so, madam," he replied, " I lead yov to the 
same lodging in Beauchamp Tower which you had 
before your coronation." 

And, opening the door as he spoke, Anne vraa left 
alone in the silent chamber. Alas! how many diflb^ 
rent thoughts rushed wildly to her heart ! The laat 
time she had been beneath that roof, how bright aod 
glonoQB were all her dreams of days to come .' Love- 
ly and beloved, sheleft it a Queen, to meet the ad- 
miring gaze of thousands --tO' have the proudest peers 
of England for her servitors, and to feel the crown of 
St Edwa^ on her delicate brow : she came again to ' 
Beauehamp Tower neglected and despised— insulted 
and abased*-to leave it for a scaflbld, and to exchange 
the jewels of a crown for the cold glitter of the headf^ 
man's steel. 

" Oh, Beauchamp Tower!" said the weeping beanfy, 
" could I but wear now the light heart v^rith which I 
left thee! Oh, that bright day of triumph! oh, this 
sad night of worse than despair ! Catharine ! Cadia- 
rine ! thou art indeed avenged !" and she buried her 
face in her small clasped hands, as if to shut out the 
record traced by memory and conscience deeply on 
her heart. 

She had wept long and unrestrained, for none were 
near to soothe or court the fallen, when a portion of 
the tapestry was cautiously removed, and a stranger, 
wrapped closely in a mantle, was in an instant at her 
feet. Anne sprang wildly up, and casting back the 
long ringlets of her chesnut hair from her pale face» 
glistening with tears, she gazed upon the intruder, 
who, at the same time throwing away his disguise, 
discovered her once loved and still fiiithful Northum- 
berland. 
" Ah !" half shrieked Anne, " I thought— I hoped— 

it was" 

" Lady of my heart," said the still kneeling Percy, 
" he to whom thy thoughts glanced holds dalliance in 
a palace — he, for whom the truest lover was forsaken, 
has forgotten thee — has doomed thee. Oh, mistress of 
my soul, can that delicate beauty be abandoned to so 

harsh a fate ? — Can the faithless tyrant" 

" Rise, my Lord of Northumberland. To whom do 
you hold this language ? — to the wife of your King?- 
to your crowned Queen 7 How know you of the 
royal Henry's thoughts,^or of my fiincied doom !— >how 
or why came you hither ?" And as she spoke, Anne 
gathered her queenly robe around her slight and grace- 
ful form, and stood forth as proudly as when her smilei 
were a world's guerdon. 

" How I came, boots not now," said Percy, rising, 
" and I have but a few short moments to plead to that 
heart which should have been my own. Anne, my 
beloved Anne! I can save thee from death — ^I can 
bear thee far away to a happier clime ! Speak but 
the word and thou art free ! Gold can even ivibar 
the prison of a Queen, and love can"—— 
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*' Hold, hold, my Lord Percy, I am not now that 
Anno Boleyn whoM girlish heart Utlened to your fond 
love talee in Havering Bower ! I am the wife of yoor 
King ! the mother of a PrinoeM of England ! I hold 
no parley for flight or fear— Henry, the royal Henry, 
does this hot to try my faith.* I rest secure, even 
were the axe before me, that this is bat an ordeal of 
the trae constancy of his anoioted Qaeen ! Speak 
not, Percy— I can call help, and" 

" I have dared death for these words ! Anne, my 
woiflhipp^ Anne ! to-morrow they will condemn thee, 
and I must look on and see thee perish ! Let it not be 
thus — let the agony of thy lover"-^— 

" Mary Talbot would not thank thee for this," said 
the Qaeen, sinking on her chair, as Percy grasped her 
robe, and, kneeling, wet with the truest tears the hand 
die suflered him to retain. 

Percy looked up ; there was reproach in the glance, 
and her heart felt it deeply ; her pride and her ambi- 
tion seemed U) fade away, and the sweet dream of 
love in HaTering Bower, when Percy knelt before her 
and in the same voice of music wooed her for his 
bride, rose like a pleasant thought, to fiide before the 
image of his despair and her own broken vows!— 
Percy was again the lover of her youth, and the sweet 
eyes of Anne Boleyn looked sadly through their tears 
on him she had deserted ; when the approach of foot- 
steps roused her from that trance of a moment, and, 
trying to withdraw her hands from histnmblingclasp^ 
she exclaimed — 

" Fly, Percy, fly ! let me not have thy death to an- 

* Aune Boleyn's own words during her impriaoD- 
ment. 



swer for. I know thy generous purpose— I thank Ihee 
truly ; but I have no fears for the issue of to-morrow. 
The Falcon has not yet flown its flight Thy Qaeeo 
shall yet reward thy faith. Nay — nay, linger not, if 
thou hast ever loved Anne Boleyn !'* 

"ijr I ever loved thee .'—My beautiful! my lo«t! I 
cannot save thee^but never shall word of mioe 
aid their detested purpose. Farewell ! farewell, aiy 
flfBt and 'only love! Oh, Anne Boleyn, vroald tint 
thou hadst never entered Beanchamp Towei^wooU 
that" 

Voices were now heard so near, that Percy, moved 
by the agony of Anne, who feared all things in the 
discovery of his presence, with a desperate eflort re- 
leased her hands, which he had already covered witk 
(mssionate kisses, and disappeared behind the tapesiiy 
as the Lsdy Edward Boleyn and tho attendant maid- 
ens of the Queen entered the apartment 

m * * * * * 

History has recorded th^t fotal 15th of Msy, (die 
peculiar month of her destiny,) when the doom of 
Anne Boleyn was pronounced ; and its records aho 
show that Northumberland, who had gazed on tba 
beautiful Queen (as she stood before her judges, csln 
in her innocence till his heart seemed breaking with 
agony, suddenly rose and left the hall, unable to heir 
the fatal verdict which doomed her to the block !~ 
Tears have gone by since the beautiful martyr yield- 
ed her spirit to her Creator ; but where can amiMtiaB 
find a truer lesson on the vanity of this world's iiopei^ 
than by remembering the contrast of the jErsC sod kit 
nigliit spent by Anne Boleyn in Beaucbamp Tower. 

a 
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BUBBT the dead, the early dead ! 
Tears for them shall not be shed :— . 
Mercy gives a gentle doom, 
Leads them to the sheltering tomb, 
While the sky of life is bright, 
Ere the coming on of night ; 
Those that ling^ long shall know 
Storra and darkness, cold and snow ; 
But secure in peaceful rest. 
Lie the early dead — ^the blest ! 

From the spring-time bow'n they fled, 
Ere one glossy leaf was dead ; 
While tho bee was on the flow*r. 
While the bird sang in the bowV ; 
Fragrance floating all around. 
Mingled with delicious sound :— * 
We shall know them melt away, 
They shall mourn not their decay ; 
Birds shall sing, and roses bloom 
O'er the early, envied tomb ! 



Gone ! with buoyant hearts and yooBf • 
But, to tones of rapture strung ! 
Ere the jarring notes of care 
Mingled discord with despair— 
They shall feel no powers decline, 
See not strength nor beauty pine ; 
Know not friends to death depart ; 
Never mourn for treachery's smart- 
Happy dead !^-escaped from pain 
All must feel who yet remain ! 

Better than the best of life 
Is a respite from its slrifo— - 
Those that live shall sigh for death; 
Draw in pain their lingering breath ; 
But no pang shall ever grieve 
Sleep of yours — too sweet to lesve 
When the '* life of life" is o'er. 
Life has only death in stores- 
Joy for those, and triumph high, p 
Blessed dead, who early die ! 
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TROM AN UNPUDLISRED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP "THE WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST." 



When the drum beat, Moreno starled from his 
hamble bed, and beckoning the soldier lo follow, the 
Spaniard bowed courteously lo all around, and then, 
wrapped in hia manlillo, slowly proceeded towards 
the upper heights. 

Striking into a path rendered diflicult by the ob- 
struction of a full of snow, the Guerilla led the way 
with the precision of one perfectly familiar with liie 
localities of the mountains, until, in the bosom of a 
deep ravine, they suddenly found themselves in the 
centre of a band of independents. 

The appearance of this formidable body was far 
more picturesque than military. They might have 
numbered one hundred, and all were armed and 
equipped according to individual fancy. Some were 
showily attired-M>thers slovenly to a degree ; and 
dresies of rich velvet were singularly contrasted with 
the coarser clothes worn by the peasantry of Andalu- 
sia. They looked more like a banditti than an orga- 
nized band ; but their horses were in excellent condi- 
tion, and Ihoir arms of the best, kind, and perfecily 
effective. The single ward " my friend," obtained for 
the visiter a rapturous welcome; and a brief descrip- 
tion of the rencontre on the bridge, which O'Connor 
crverhcard repeated by the Guerilla, seemed to recom 
mend him to the troop, as a fitting comrade for their 
bold and recklees leader. 

There was in the whole system of Guerilla warfare 
a wild and romantic character, which, could its cru- 
dty have been overlooked, would have rendered it 
both chivalrous and exciting. Men, totally unfitted 
by previous habits and education, suddenly appeared 
upon the stage, and developed talent and determiimtion 
that made them the scourge and terror of the invaders. 
But theirs was a combat of esterraination— none of 
those courtesies which render modern warfare end ara- 
ble, were granted to their opponents — the deadliest 
hostility was unmitigated by success — and, when van- 
finished, expecting no quarter from the French, they 
never thought of extending it to those who unfortu- 
nately became their prisoners. A sanguinary struggle 
was raging; and vob victis seemed, with " war to the 
knife," to be the only mottoes of the Guerilla. 

The strange exploits of many of these daring par- 
tisans, though true to the letter, are perfectly romantic; 
and the patient endurance, the deep artifice, with 
which their objects were eflfected, appear lo be almost 
incredible. Persons whoso ages and professions were 
beet calculated to evade suspicion, were invariably 
their chosen agents. The village priest was commonly 
a confederate of the neighboring Guerilla — the post- 
master betrayed the intelligence that reached him in 
his office—the fairest peasant of Estremadura would 
tempt the thoughtless soldier with her l>eauty, and 



decoy him within range of the bullet — and evea 
chjldh(x>d was frequently and successfully employed . 
in Hading the unsuspecting victim into some pass 
or amhuscude, where the knife or musket closed his 
earthly career. 

In every community, however fierce and lawless,, 
diderent gradations of good and evil will be disco- 
vered, and nothing could be more opposite than the- 
feelings and actions of some of the Guerillas and their 
leaders. Many of these des})erate bends were actuat- 
ed in every enterprise by a love of bloodshed and 
epolialioo, and their own countrymen suflered as 
heavily from their ferocious rapacity, as did theic 
enemies from their swords. Others took the field 
from nobler motives : an enthusiastic attachment to 
their gauntry and religion roused them into vengeance 
againt a tyranny which had become insufllerable — 
every feeling but ardent patriotism was forgotten — 
private and dearer ties were snapped asunder — homes, 
and wives, and children were abandoned — privations 
that appear almost incredible were patiently endured,. 
uuiil treachery delivered them to the executioner, or 
in some wild attempt they wer«i overpowered by num- 
bent, and died resisting to the last. 

Dreadful as the retaliation was which French cru- 
elty and oppression had provoked, the Guerilla van- 
I geance against domestic treachery was neither less 
certain. or less severe. To collect money or supplies, 
for the invaders, convey any information, conceal their 
movements, and not betray them when opportunity 
occurred, was death to the offender. Sometimes the. 
delinquent was brought with considerable difiicuhy 
and risk before a neighboring tribunal, and executed 
with all the formalities of justice; but generally a 
more summary vengeance was exacted, and the traitor, 
was sacrificed upon the spot. In tliese cases, neither 
calling nor age was respected. If found false to his 
country, the sanctity of his order was no protection to- 
the priest. The daughter of the Collector of Alna* 
gro, for prefessing attachment to the usurper, (Joseph 
Bonaparte}, was stabbed by Urena to the heart; and a 
secret correspondence, between the wife of the Alcalde 
of Birhueda and the French General in the next com- 
mand, having been delected by an intercepted de- 
spatch, the wretched woman, by order of Juan Mar- 
tin Diez, the Empecinado, was dragged by a Guerilla 
party from her house, her hair shaven, her denuded 
person tarred and feathered, and disgracefully exhi- 
bited in the market-place — and she was then put te 
death amid the execrations of her tormentors. Nor 
was there any security for a traitor, even were his 
residence in the capital, or almost within the campoC 
the enemy. One of the favorites of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Don Jose Rigo, was torn from bis home in the suburbs. 
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of Madrid, while celebrating hia wedding, by (he 
Empecinado, and hanged in ihe tqaare of Cadiz. The 
Qiurper himaelf, on two oocasiona, narrowly eacapad 
from this deaperate parlitan. Dining at Almeda, some 
two leaguea distance from the capital, with one of the 
generals of division, their hilarity was suddenly inter* 
TO pled by the unwelcome intelligence that the Em- 
pecinado was as at hand, and nothing but a hasty re- 
treat preserved the pscado king from capture. On 
another occasion, he was surprised upon the Guada- 
laxara road, and so rapid was the Guerilla moven^nt, 
so determined their pursuit, that before the French 
could be succored by the garrison of Madrid, forty of 
the rojral escort were sabred between Torrejon and 
£1 Molar. 

A war of extermination raged, and on both sides 
blood flowed in torrents. One act of cruelty was as 
promptly answered by another ; and a French decree, 
ordering that every Spaniard taken in arms should be 
executed, appeared to be a signal to the Guerillas 
to exclude from mercy every enemy who fell into 
their hands. The French had shown the example ; 
the Junta were denounced, their houaea burned, and 
their wives and children driven to the woods. If 
prisoners received quarter in the field, if they fell 
lame upon the march, or the remoteat chance of a 
xescoe appeared — they were shot like dogs ; others 
were butchered in the towns, their bodies lefl rotting 
on the highways, and their heads exhibited on poles. 
That respect, which even the most depraved of men 
usually pay to female honor, was shamefully disregard- 
ed ; and more than one Spaniard, like the postmaster 
of Medina, was driven to the roost desperate courses 
by the violation of a wife and the murder of a child. 

It would be sickening to describe the horrid scenes 
which mutual retaliation produces. Several of the 
Empecinado's followers, who were surprised in the 
mountains of Guadarama, were nailed to the trees, 
and leA there to expire slowly by hunger and thirst. 
To the same trees, before a week elapsed, a similar 
number of French soldiers were affixed by the Gue- 
Tillas. Two of the inhabitants of Madrid, who were 
suspected of communicating with the brigands, as the 
French termed the armed Spaniards, were tried by 
court-martial, and executed at their own door. The 
next morning six of the garrison were seen hanging 
from walls beside the high-road. Some females re- 
lated to Palarea, sumamed the Medico, had been 
abused most scandalously by the escort of a eonvoy, 
who had seized them in a wood ; and in return the 
Guerilla leader drove into an ermida eighty French- 
men and their officers, set fire to the thatch, and burn- 
ed them to death, or shot them in their endeavors to 
leave the blazing chapel. Such were the dreadful 
enormities a system of retaliation caused. 

These desperate adventurers were commanded by 
men of the most dissimilar professions. All were dis- 
tinguished by some soubriquet, and these were of the 
most oppcjsiic descriptions. Among the leaders were 
friars and phyMcians, cooks and artisans, while some 
were characterised by a delbrmity, end others named 
afler the form of their waistcoat or hat. Worse epi- 
thets described many of the minor chiefs— trucuiencc 



and spoliation obtained them titles ; and, strange u it 
may appear, the moat ferocious band that infested 
Biscay, was commanded by a vroman named Martim. 
So indiscriminating and unrelenting was thii female 
monster in her murder of friends and foes, that Mioa 
was obliged to direct his force against her. She was 
surprised with the greater portion of her banditti, and 
the whole were shot upon the spot 

Of all the Guerilla leaders, the two Mines were the 
most remarkable for their daring, their laleuts, and 
their successes. The younger, Xavier, had a short 
career, but nothing could be more chivalrous and ro- 
mantic than many of the incidents that marked it 
His band amounted to a thousand, and with this ibroe 
he kept Navarre, Biscay, and Arragon in confonon; 
intercepted convoys, levied contributions, plundeted 
the custom-houses, and harassed the enemy incenuit- 
ly. The villages were obliged to furnish retioos for 
his troops, and the French convoys supplied him with 
money and ammunition. His escapes were oAeo mar- 
vellous. He swam flooded rivers deemed impasiable, 
and climbed precipices hitherto untravened hj a hu- 
man foot. Near Estella he was forced by nambsis to 
take refuge on a lofty rock ; the only accessible tide 
he defended till nightfall, when lowering himself and 
followers by a rope, he brought his party ofl* wiiii 
scarcely the loss of a man. 

This was among his last exploits ; for when reooa- 
noitering by moonlight, in the hope of captaring a 
valuable convoy, he fell unexpectedly into the handi 
of an enemy's patrol. Proscribed by the Freoeh as a 
bandit, it was surprising that his life was spared,* bat 
his loss to the Guerillas waa considered as a great 
misfortune. 

While disputing as to the choice of a leader, where 
so many aspired to a command to which each oflBvsd 
an equal claim, an adventurer worthy to soceeed 
their lost chief was happily discovered in bis ande, 
the elder Mina. Educated as a husbandman, vA 
scarcely able to read or write, the new leader bad 
lived in great retirement, until the Junta's call (o 
arms induced him to join his nephew's band. He re- 
luctantly acceded to the general wish to becoise 
Xavier Mina's successor, but when be assumed the 
command, his firm and daring character was rapidly 
developed. Echeverria, with a strong followiogi had 
started as a rival chief; but Mina surprised him— had 
three of his subordinates shot with their leader— and 
united the remainder of the band with his own. Al- 
though he narrowly escaped from becoming a victim 
to the treachery of a comrade, the prompt and severe 
justice with which he visited /the ofl^nder, eflectually 
restrained other adventurers from making any similar 
attempt 

The traitor was a sergeant of his own, who, from 
the bad expression of his face, had received among bif 
companions the eoubriqnet o{ Malcarado. Diaconient- 
ed with the new commander, he detarmioed to betray 
him to the enemy, and concerted measures with Faft- 
netia, whose brigade was near the village of Rohrei, 
to surprise the Guerilla chieflaia in his bed. Partial 
success attended the treacherous attempt; bat Mint 
defended himself desperately with Ihe bar of the 
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door, «od k«pt Um Frenoh at \my m GMtre. hit 
cboMD comnida, aMistod him to escape. The Giie> 
rilla rallied his foUowen, repulsed the enemy, took 
Miicamdo, aixl shot him instantly, while the village 
cttfe and tbrae alcaldes implicated iu the traitorons 
dangDp were hanged aide by aide upon a tree, and 
thaif hewes rased to the ground. 

An example oi severity like this gave confidence 
to his own fi»Uoweia, and exacted submission from the 
psasantry. Every where Mina had a faithful spy— * 
every movement of the enemy was reported— and if 
a village magistrate received a requisition from a 
Franoh oomaandant, it waa oommonicated to the 
Guerilla chief with due despatch, or wo to the alcade 
that neglected it. 

Nature had formed Mina ibr the aerviee to which 
he had devoted hiaoslf. His constitution was eqoal 
to every privation and fatigue, and his courage was 
of thai prompt and daring character, that no cironao- 
slanee, however sodden and disheartening, could 
oveicoBe. CaraleaB as to dress or Ibod, he depended 
ibr a change of linen on the capture of French hag- 
gige, or any accidental supply ; and fyr days he weald 
exist vpoo a few biaonila, or any thing which ehanee' 
. threw in bis road. He guarded carefully against sur- 
prise— elept vrith a dagger and pistolt in bis girdle-* 
and such were his active habits, that he rarely took 
more than two honii of repose. The mountain oa- 
vems were the depositories of hie ammanitkm and 
plunder ; and in a mountain fiatness he established a 
hospital for his wounded, to which they were carried 
inlitreni acrosB dm heights, and placed in perfect 
Mfety until their cure could be completed. Gaming 
and plunder were prohibited, and eyen love forbid- 
den, lest the Guerilla might be too communicative to 
the object of his afiection, and any of his chieftain's 
•eereis should transpire. 

Of the minor drieis many strange and chivalrous 
adventures are on record. The daring plans, often 
tried and generally successful, and the hairbreadth 
escapes of several, are almost beyond belief. No 
means, however repugnant to the laws of modein 
warfare, were unemployed ; while ike ingenuity with 
which intelligence of a hdstile movement was trans- 
mitted — ^the artifice with which an enemy was de- 
layed, until he was surrounded or surprised, appear 
incredible. Of individual ferocity a few instances 
will be sufficient At the execution of an alcalde 
and hia son at Mondragon, the old man boasted that 
two hundred French had perished by their hands ; 
and the Chaleco, Francis Moreno, in a record of his 
services, boasts of his having^ waited for a cavalry pa- 
trol in a ravine, and, by the discharge of a huge blun- 
deAuss loaded nearly fo the mozsle, dislocated his 
own shoulder, and killed or wounded nine of the 
French. The aame chief preaented te Villefiranca a 
rich booty of plate and quicksilver, but he added to 
the gift a parcel of ean out from the priaonera whom 
on that occalrion be had alaoghtered. 

Profiting by the anarchy that roigned in thia afflict- 
ed country, wretcifaes, under political excuaes, commit- 
ted murder and devastation on a scale of frightful 
magnitnde. One, pretending to foe a fonetionary of 



dKfr junta, made Ladrada a scene of bloodshed. My 
night his victims were despatched ; and to the d»> 
grace of woman, his wife was more sanguinary than 
himself Caslanos at length arrested iheir blood- 
stained career ; and Pedrazeula was hanged and be- 
headed, and Maria, hia infamous confederate, garot- 
ted. 

Castile waa overrun by banditti ; and one gang, 
destroyed by a Guerilla chief named Juan Abril, had 
accumulated plunder, principally in specie, amounting 
in valbe to. half a million reales. One of the band, 
when captured by the French, to save his life disco, 
vered the secret, and offered to lead a party to the 
place where the treasure was deposited. His proposal 
was accepted. An alguazil, with an escort of cavalry, 
proceeded to the vrood of Villa Viciosa, and there 
booty was found worth more than the value affixed to 
it by the deserter. Returning in unsuspecting confi- 
dence, the party were drawn into an ambuscade by 
the Medico, who had been acquainted with the expe- 
dition ; and of the escort and officials, with the ex« 
ceptwn of five who managed to escape, every one 
was butchered without merey. 

fiuoh were the wild and raleatleaa foea to whom 
the invaders wareexpoaed— auch were the SpaniaidB» 
who had made themaelves remarkable for palriotiim 
and endarance-HnirpeBing courage and unmitigated 
cruelty. In thoae around him» O'Connor looked upon 
men who, through &e whole Peninsular struggle, had 
carried terror with their namea» and in their leader, 
who waa standing beaide him apart from the band, he 
recogniaed a chieftain, in whose braast, if report were 
true, fear and compaaaion were alike extinguished. 

" What think you of my band V* said the Guerilla 
leader to MigorO'Connoi;, as he observed the soldier** 
eye examining the formidable troop, who were pre- 
paring their breakfast in the valley below the rock to 
which Moreno and his oompanion had removed. 
" Compared with your own beautiful and efficient re^ 
giment, what a wraiebed rabble my wild foUowera 
must appear.**' ' 

"Far from it, my ftiend," replied the soldier. 
** Tlieir clothing and appointments are certainly irre- 
gular, and one who looked to dresses, and not the 
men who wore them, might held your band in slight 
estimation. Your foUowera appear active and deter- 
mined soldiers, and some of them are the finest followa 
I have ever seen." 

The GuenUa seemed pleased with the approbatiQii 
his troop received fiem O'Connor. 

** And yet," he said, ** the youngest and the most 
powerful are not those who have shed most blood, or 
wreaked the deepest vengeance on our common ene- 
my. Ttie weakest arm is seraetimea united to the 
strongest heart ; and while our morning meal is in 
preparation, I will point oat to you the most remarka- 
ble among ray comrades." 

** Nothing would give me greater pleasure,*' said 
the soldier. ** Many of their histories must be suigu- 
lar indeed." 

'* Tea," replied the Guerilla ; " there are among my 
followen men who have met with strange adventures, 
and whoae livet commenoed very differently to the 
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ixmnner in which it is now moit prdbable thejr will 
cloM. Injury and oa(reg« foreed most of them to take 
up arms ; and had not the oppreoora croeted these 
moantains, they would have worn their lives away in 
their native vallies, ns peacefal vinedressers or con- 
tented artisans. Mark you that old man loaning against 
a rock?" 

" I do," returned the soldier. ** The gray hair and 
diminutive person would lead one to reckon him the 
least formidable of your companions." 

The chief smiled. 

'* Is there any thing beside, which strikes you in 
him as remarkable ?" 

*' I observe," returned the soldier, " that he is pro- 
vided with a musket of unusual length." 

'* And," continued the Guerilla, '* one arm is lame, 
from whence he has obtained the surname of £1 
Manca Many an enemy has perished by that old 
man's hand— many a French heart the ballets from 
that gun have searched." 
' -* Indeed!" 

•^ Tes," said the chieC " £1 Manco was wantonly 
injured, but he was as desperately avenged. There 
was not a more peaceable peasant in Castile. He oc- 
cupied the cottage where his parents had lived and 
died, and labored in the same farm which his forefa- 
thers had tilled for centuries. His home was in a se- 
qaestered valley among the ITiUs, and its' remoteness 
might have been expected to secure the humble own- 
er from the insults of an invader. But n(^*whcre is 
the wood or dell so retired that it has escaped the 
cruelty and rapacity of the oppressors ? 

*' Late one evening a small party of French dra- 
goons appeared unexpectedly among the moantains; 
aftd the secluded valley where £1 Manco dwelt was 
soon discovered by these marauders. They approach- 
ed the old man's cottage, were civilly received, ac- 
commodated with food and wine, their horses sup- 
pUed with com, and all that submissive peasants 
could do to propitiate their clemency was tried. How 
was El Manoo's hospitality returned f He had no 
gold to tempt their cupidity, and in bis peaceful oc- 
cupation and feeble strength, there was no plea lo 
excite suspicion or justify severity. But he was a 
husband and a father. His wile retained some portion 
of her lurmer beauty ; and his daughters, only verging 
upon womanhood, were aingukurly handsome. Morn- 
ing had just dawned — the order to march was given, 
and the unhappy family supposing that, pleased with 
the civility they had experienoed through the night, 
(he marauders would take a friendly leave, came for- 
ward to say £irewell. Half the party mounted, when, 
on a signal from their officer, a dozen ruffians seized 
on the peasant's daughters, and placed them before 
two dragoons. In vain the astonished mother dung 
wildly to one of her beloved ones— in vain the 
father rushed upon the horseman who heM the 
other. He was maimed for life by a sword-cut, 
and bis wife was savagely shot by the horseman, from 
whose ruffian grasp she had striven to extricate her 
?hild. Wounded and bewildered. El Manoo leaned 
tier the dying woman. In a few minutes she breath- 

her la*t, and her groans mingled with her daugb- 



ten' shrieks, as they oasBe at intervals from the 
mountains, over which the ravishers were canyiiig 
them. 

** For three months El Manco remained an idiot, 
and during that time no tidings of his children coald 
be pbtained. At length they returned to their ooce 
happy and innocent home ;— one only to die, theotlier 
to exist dishonored. The story of their ivrongs seem- 
ed to rouse their wretched fathers-memory cams 
back— 'he swore eternal, implacable revenge, and 
quitted his native valley for ever. His oaly aim 
were the gun you see. and the knife he carries in hii 
bosom. Bred a hunter in his youth, he was an eicel* 
lent marksman, and his intimate knowledge of die 
mountain district, facilitated his efforts at vengeance. 
Placing himself in ambush beside a pan, he moU 
wait for days and nights with patient vigilance, nntil 
some straggling enemy came within range of hii 
musket ; and an unerring buUet conveyed id the dy- 
ing Frenchman the first intimation that danger mi 
at hand. Numerous parties were oonslanlly lent oat 
to apprehend the dreaded brigand. Frequently they 
found £1 Manoo in the forest, to all appeansoe 
peaceably employed in cutting wood ; and deoeiTed 
by his age, the simplicity of his answets, and his fiw- 
bleness, they ^vere contented with seeking iniimna- 
tion, to enable them to apprehend the criminal. Ac- 
cident at last betmyed £1 Manoo's secret ; but before 
the discovery was made, more than sixty Frencbmen 
had fallen by the hand of that maimed and powcrlen 
being. Of coucte, he was obliged to fly, and nsce 
that time he has attached himself lo the party I eoo- 
mand." 

*' It is a strange tale, certainly/' said the soldier ; 
** and to look at £1 Manoo, none oonld suppose him lo 
be capable of such deaperale retaliation." 

'* It shows," replied the Spaniard* " that the boo- 
bleat individual when wantonly abased, haa meaia 
sufficient for ravenge, if he has only courage to nake 
the essay. Did you know the private historiea of 
this band, half the number of those who fill my wAm 
have been forced there by injury and oppreaioo- 
War drove them from more peaceful vocatknia, sod 
want obliged them to adopt a course of life, for whidv 
under'other circumstances, they had neidier indiot' 
lion nor ability. When the noble refused to submit 
to the thrall of a foreign despot, and was beggtiw^ 
by the spoliations of the tyrant's minions, those vbo 
depended on him as retainers shared in the ruin of 
their protector. The hidalgo was driven iiom hii 
hereditary estate, the farmer had his crops cot dot^Q* 
and his vineyard and olive ground devastated. The 
laborer lacked his wonted occupation, and flung tiM 
implements of husbandry away, to lake up knife and 
musket Religious houses were supp resse d - t he nMok 
was ejeeted from his aeclusion— be entered at tDBBr 
hood upon a world he was unused to— -death wai 
the penalty of wearing his sacred habit— and Um 
priest's cassock was exchanged for the Goeriils dosk. 
Look over yonder troop, and there evwy calling will 
be found— every gradation of rank-»from the rained 
noble to the bankrupt Uradesmao. But here conei 
breokfaau Last night, Major, yoo and I were like 
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«MQgh 10 iMova tba tanptr of tbo knife— thk moro- 
iog we*ll employ it lor friendlier purposet.'* 

The GueriUa's meal wu a elrange melange. There 
WM broiled mation, an EogUth ham. a Hath of eupe- 
lior wine, French biicttili, lye bread, and two or three 
rniwdem culinary preparatione. Every thinf wae 
•etved in plate | and di»h, enp, Ad epoon were all of 
mamive tilver. The Spaniard Hailed at O'Connor's 
aHonithment. 

" YoQ tee how we moonmin loidiem liva Eng- 
land and FrancOi Italy and Spain, have forniihed ma- 
teriak ibr our breahiaal; and tbeee silver vessels but 
a short time since, were langed upon a royal side- 
board. In truth, my friend, we are uodebled ibr them 
sJl to £1 Rey Jose. I picked up a part of the bag- 
gig e at Vittoria, and we made free with viands pro- 
vided for the usurper, but which the chance of war 
gave to honester men — yon and me. Drink—that 
wine is excellent. An hour hence we march ; and 
if you please it, to fill up the interval, I will tell you 
some adventures of my own. 

" I am the youngest son of an old soldier. My mo- 
ther died when J was an infant ; and my faiher, after 
serving in the Royal Guard fur thirty years, quitted 
the corps from ill health — ^retired to his native vil- 
lage—and, on his pension and paternal estate, lived 
hospitably, until, at a good old age, he slipped away 
calmly from the world, respected and regreUed by all 
who knew him. 

** There were twenty years between Vicente, my 
elder brother, and mysel£ ^t our father's death, he 
was a man, and I but a school-boy. Although left an 
orphan, I had no destitution to complain of; Vicente 
was the beet of brothers.— he treated me with parent* 
al tenderocMS watched over my education— directed 
my stud te a -and when 1 arrived at that time of life 
when a psoftssion should be selected, he procured for 
me an appuintmeiit in liie capital, and allotted me a 
liberal portion of his income to enable me to main- 
tain myself as a gentleman, until, by routine of office, 
I aboold obtain some more lucrative post JNever was 
a man less adapted by nature for a, life of rapine and 
Uoodshed than I. My disposition was quiet and con- 
templative—books were my^ chief delight— I read 
much— and, not contented with the literature of Spain, 
applied myself to learn the languages of modern 
Europe, fend acquired asuflicient knowledge of t^rench 
and English, which enabled lae to speak both with 
tolerable Ooency. Such were my earlier habits and 
pursuits ; and at twenty-two, none could have supposed 
it possible, that, in a few brief months, the peaceful 
student of Madrid should become the brigand chief 
of Ronda. 

'•The diieetor of the ofike to which I was attached, 
VHH a man of noble descent and amiable character. 
He was called Don Jose Mirsnda. His place was 
▼ery lucrative ; and as he had a small eatate, and 
was a widower with but one child, it was believed 
that the yoong Catalina would inherit, at her father's 
death, a very considerable fortune. 

- The diredor appeared partial to me from the be- 
ginning— look pains in taachlnf me the dnties of the 
ma evaiy civiltty in his powei^««nd 



firnqoenlly brought ma to his hoose, a villa, pleasantly 
situated al about a league's diatanee from the ei^. 
There 1 passed many a happy hour — for there I £nt 
became acquainted with Catalina. 

** 1 saw and loved her. 1 did not sue in vain. My 
mistrem listened to my declaration of attachment, w^i 
evident pleasure— I was accepted, and the day was 
named on which she was to become my wife. 

** The revolution broke out suddenly— events were 
hurried to a rapid crisis— the French occupied Ma* 
drid— and every department of the eiecutive was 
thrown into confusion. In all the state ofHces persons 
•Bspected of attachment to their lawful king, became 
obnoxious to the osorper; they were unceremoniously 
discarded, and the miniens of the invsder substituted 
in their stead. I bad no fancy for political intrigues, 
consequently I had never been a partisan, and it might 
have been supposed that I should have escaped the 
wrath of the despot ; but, before i suspected danger,, 
an event occurred which overturned all my hopes, 
and rendered me for ever a wretched and a ruined man. 

** Driven to roadnem by foreign oppremion, the pea- 
santry of Andalusia had broken into in8Uirection,and 
declared deadly hostility to the invaders. Voldene* 
bro appeared at their head — while my brother Vicente 
joined ftbe mountaineen of Ronda as their leader. Be- 
fore any intelligence reached me of these events, a 
great portion of my native province was in arms ; 
and an enemy's detachment, which had imprudently 
advanced into the mountains, became entangled in a 
defile, and were cut off to a man, by a sudded attack 
made upon them by the Moreno. 

** I was at the director's villa, and ignorant of thia 
occurrence, was seated beside my beloved Catalina — 
my arm was around her waist, her head was resting 
on my bosom, and her dark and sparkling eyes turned 
upon mine, as, in playful raillery, she taxed me with 
some fanciful offence. A bustle without, a tramping 
of feet and ringing of spurs, was hoard along the 
paved corridor. Presently the door was thrown open^ 
and a French ofHcer of dragoons strode haughtily 
across the chamber, while his orderly remained stand- 
ing in the doorway. I sprang up, placed myself be- 
tween Catalina and the intruder, and desionded hia 
name and businen. He smiled ironically. 

*• * I am called Henri de Blond ville," he Fatd, <' a 
captain of husmrs ; and you, if I am not misinformed,, 
are Don Juan Moreno.' 

** * 1 am Joan Moreno,' I replied. 

••.i»Then I must interrupt your titea-tite, my friend. 
Here. Pierre — here is your prisoner.' Halfa-dosen 
hussars instantly came in. I remonstrated, but it waa 
unavailing, and demanded to know the nature of my 
oflence. and the anthority by which I was treated like 
a malefactor. 

*'* This is my warrant,' replied the Frenchman, an 
he scornfully touched the handle of his sabre. ** Se- 
cure the gentleman,' he continned, addreming his 
myrmidons. I was instantly sailed— hand-cufled lake 
a deserter — torn from the bouse, and not permitted to 
await the recovery of Catalina, who had iainied on 
the sofa, nor allowed to bid my a^ianoed wifo iare- 
waU. 
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•* I wM BUMiDted OB a dngoea boiM, eseotted bf a i 
tBOop of cavalry, and not pormittcd lo proouro a cloak 
or a change of Unoo. Transfenrod ftoni troop lo troop, 
without rest, witboat food, until I vrm completely 
-worn down with enfieKng and fetigiMv my journey 
^•rminated at Granada ; thore» without any colorable 
pretext, I wae ihjown into a damp and Military dun- 
geon, where none but deeperate maleftciom wera con- 

fiMd. 

'* A long month wore heavily away. I lay pining 
in a loathsome cell, never leeiDg a human eonnte- 
nance except the keeper's who visited me at midnight 
,with a supply of coane food, barely saffirieat to sus- 
tain life. My bodily suflerings were severe enough, 
but what were they compared to the mental agony I 
endured, when ray deMrted bride and bar helplea 
parent were remembered. My offences, whatever 
they might be, would probably be visited on them ; 
and when I thought of the licentious chancier of the 
invaden, 1 shuddered to dtiok that Calalina wae so 
beautit'ul and so unprotected. 

** The thirtieth night of my melancholy captivity 
arrived, and the hour of the jailer's visit was at hand. 
I heard a sudden uproar in the prison, and, even re- 
mote as my dungeon was. the shouts of men, and the 
sharp discharge of small arms, reached it The ai^ 
fmy was short ss it had been sudden — the noises died 
away — the conflict was over, or the combatants were 
engaged at a greater distance from my cell. It was 
a strange and unusual event, and I longed for the ap- 
pearance of the keeper, to ask him what had caused 
this midnight tumult 

** At last the key grated in the dungeon lock, and 
my jailer entered. Ho looked like a perron who had 
heeu engaged in a recent afiray; and to judge from 
his torn clothes, and head bound Up in a bloody hand- 
kerchief, he had suflered in the scuffle. When I asked 
what had occasioned the late confusion, he regarded 
roe with a ferocious stare — left the loaf and pitcher 
down — and, as he turned to the door, muttered, * I 
suspect, my friend, that you will know more about it 
in the morning!' and abruptly quitting the cell, left 
me to solitude and darkness. 

*' Day broke, and 1 waited impatiently to learn the 
meaning of the keeper's threat, nor was I long kept in 
uncertainty. The footsteps of several men sounded in 
the vaulted passage, my dungeon was unkicked. and 
the keeper entered, accompanied by a military guard 
with drawn bayonets, and desired me to rise and fol- 
low him. I obeyed ; and, mounting by a flight of 
stone stairs, found myself in the prison-hall, where 
General Sebastiani, attended by a numerous staff and 
a fAW civilians, was sittiqg in jiuignient on a prisoner. 

** That he was one was evident enough, for I re- 
marked that both his hands and feet were strongly 
fettered. His back was turned to me as he coofiunted 
his judge ; but firom lus hat and mantiUo, I guessed 
him to be a Spaniard. The hall was encircled by a 
triple file of soldien, and a death-like silence ensued, 
as the French general ceased speaking on my entrance 
with the guard. 

*« • Approach, young man,' he said, ailer a minute's 
pause. 



•• 1 did aa I was ordered, and came Ibrwaid t» As 
table where my lelk>vir'captive stood. 

« * Look op»' oontinted the Frenchman, «* and tell 
me if you know the prisoner!" 

« The captive remained regarding Headily ike pir 
eon on whose decision his fate rested. I imssd ay 
eyes lo eaamine fts lace. Great God \ — it waf m 
strange dounlenanee that met my glanoe-*ihe piiNmr 
was my brother ! 

" < Vicente !* I exdlaimed. Ha started at the weD- 
known voice, and next mometit we were io eieli 
oiher^s arms. Gontly disengaging himself fnm n^ 
embrace, he held me ai a little distance as he noun- 
fully replied-.- 

<" * And is this wreck of manhood thou, my bekmd 
brother f Alas, Joan-'^-thy free spirit agrees bat poa- 
ly with a tyrant's thraH. I need not ask how tboD 
hast fared ; that withered cheek and sunken eys tall 
plainly enough how well chains and captivity ean work 
the wrath of the oppressor. I heard but two dajn 
since of thy arrest ; and I wonid have deliTend thee, 
but for the treachery of yonder miscreant,' sod he 
pointed his finger eeomfolly towards a man who wm 
standing at a distance, and whom I recognised at once 
to be the alguazil of my native village. This expluB- 
ed the cause of the midnight dietnrbance and the jnl- 
er's menace. My brother had made a deBpenie it- 
tempt to eSeet my liberatMm. He surprised sod eil 
down my prison guard. His succem would hare been 
certain ; but a traitor had betrayed him, aad hh own 
capture and certain death resulted. 

" * Moreno!' said Sebastiani, < you have two livs 
at your disposal. Save your brother's and your own. 
Accept ray oflers or you know the alternative.* 

'* * 1 know it, general ; and 1 have made mydeciiMi 
from the moment I became your priaooer' 

*' * Pause," said the Frenchman. ' Bemembtr, vo 
hope but one remains. Your bai^d cannot mve— ' 

** * But' aaid the Guerilla, with a smile, ' they m 
avenge me ! I have a last request AUow me s god- 
feesor, and a few minoies of private convenationwiib 
my brother.' . 

"*Both are grant^. I have already deepstehid 
my aid-de-camp to ffis convent ibr the prieU jea 
named, and you may retire into the adjeiaieg nm 
with your brother until the monk arrives.' 

** * I thank you, general, ibr this indalgence; vf* I 
foel convinced thai in your own heart yon leatbe ike 
duty which obliges you to visit the man wboetrikeiir 
freedom, with the penaltiea traatoia only sboold ioMT- 

** We were conducted into a small chamber wiucb 
opened off the hall, and looked out upon tbe iMik«. 
Que close-barred window gave it light; and ^aotp 
the open lattke we saw the acaflbU erected, on wb>ch> 
in another hour, Vicente was to seal his loyalty ww 
his life. 

"*Joan,' he 8aid,« tlwu knowest hew teodei^l 
love thee; and, brief as my span of eiislenee i* 
wouU use it in preparing thee for death ^^^^^ 
thou art to be another victim, bear thy doom msnielV' 
and prove upon the soaflbU how ealmly a Spentf^ 
can abide the tymnt'a deciee. If tkoe art n^ 
devote ihysalf to avenge ifar ceontiyVi i 
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brother'a ilaughter. Now tax thy energiei, fur \ havt 
evil news to tell. Canst thou hear of ruined hopes? — 
of—' 

" ' What !' I exeUumed, as he hesitated, ' what of 
Catalina T Have they wronged her f Have they—' 

** < Patience, my brother, and man thyself, nooe can 



** He stopped again. 

*" Go on, Vicente. Go on. All this is torture.' 
** ' The dead/ he added, solemnly. 
" ' The dead ! Is Catalina dead 7' 
'* * She is,' he returned. ' Ten days after you had 
been tern away, while thy betrothed was lying in a 
fever, they seized the old man, and incarcerated him. 
The shock was fttal. She became delirious, and ex- 
pired on the third day, without the consolation of 
knowing that a lover watched her couch, or a parent 
cleeed her eyes. Jose Miranda heard the tidings — he 
never raised his head aAerward^i, and in a week they 
laid him in the same cemetery where Catalina rests.' 
*' * God of joetioe !' I exclaimed, * can such villany 
and oppression escape unpunished?' 

'* ' Thou mayst yet have vengeance in thy power i 
and the last eflbits of my life shaU be used to save 
thine. Should 1 succeed, remember Vicente and 
avenge hiso. Here oomee the priest. Farewell, a 
last farewell, my Joan. The monk will visit thee 
when the trial of my firmness is over, and tell thee 
how calmly thy brother died." 

** We embraced— were separated-^I was conducted 
to my cell,and Vicente led to execution. In the presence 
of his wife and children they hanged him like a dog. 
" The ftding sunbeams penetrated the grated loop- 
hole of my dungeon, and it vras resolved that I should 
never see them set again. Moreno's firmness on ihe 
scafibld had incensed the bloodhounds who had sent 
him there, while the deep sympathy exhibited by the 
ipectatois alarmed and exasperated Cirta and Fernan- 
dez, his renegade confederate, and the betrayer of my 
brother. They urged on Sebastiani Hie expediency 
of example, and exhorted him to check this popolar 
^lay of pity and admiration. The French general 
yielded a reluctant consent, and the warrant for my 
execution next mormng was officially prepared. 

" It was an uiMsaai hour for a visit, when I heard 
tbe keeper mm his key. He came aooompaaied by a 
BMttk, and shewed me Ihe iatal warrant. The death 
of my affianced brkle — the murder of ny gallant bf^" 
<ber— 4he total wieck of worldly happiness had ren- 
dered life so valueless, that, but for the hope of revenge, 
I would have parted with existence, and ieli that death 
was a reUe£ 

" ' An thou prepared to die, my son f said the £nar, 
after the jailer had read the iaial mandate. 

** * Better, I trust, father, than they who are splUers 
of innocent blood.' 

"'Art thou ready,' continued the monk, ' to aubmit 
to thy fate with resignation ; and like a Christian maUi 
forgive thy enemies and persecutors f" 

" ' I will meet my doom like a man,' I replied, ' and 
i&y last exhortation to those who witness my end, will 
be vengeance on my murderen.' 
" ' Hush ! my son,' replied the priest ' As thoa 



hopes! foigiveness, then mast ■endec it< hmf m, 
good Pedro, alone. I would hear hie confeanw ; mtA 
tor his soul's saks^ peraoade this yo«i^filaisierilo4i» 
in a holier mood.' 

*«The jailer bowed— laid down hie* li g ht, ■'wkfc 
drew— and, having secured the door, lefi ma ta ttM^ 
pious admonitions of my ghostly com&riar* 

" Before the sound of the keeper's etepa was loat i» 
the distant pamage, the monk suddenly Oiaig hapk hia 
cowl, and displayed a dark and viodictiYa romntm 



'*' Juan Moreno, it is no shavelini wba^qieakal* 
thee, but a devoted comrade to thy brotheft I h«ll» 
planned thy escaiie : hear and atienA te what I aay • 
At the end of the stone coiridor without the doer theaa 
is a window that opens on the market-plaee^ It is, 1^ 
all appearance, strongly secured with iron etanehiiNHS 
but several of the bars have been sawed through; and 
could you but guit this cell, the rest were easy. Thai» 
is but one way*->it is simple and snre-^wlian iii0 
keeper comes here at midnight stab him to the hearts 
and hasten to the outlet I have described. There l, 
with some trusty oompanioos, will be waiting. Whisllt 
twice, and we will kriow thou art at the gmte. Taha 
these and hide them until they are wanted ;' and ha 
gave me a dagger, a pistol, some ibod* and a flask of 
wine. 

** * Drink,' he said, * and when the time comee for 
action, think of Vicente Moreno, remember thy mar- 
tyred brother, and strike home to the heart of one of 
his murderers. But I must free thee from thy fetten;' 
and stooping, he unlocked the chains, and lold me hia 
plans again, and exhorted mo to be prompt and reso- 
lute. I needed nothing to rouse my vengeance ; and^ 
hiding the weapone and the wine beneath the mattraH» 
waited the jailer's coming, whose slepa were 1 
advancing along the vaulted passage. 

" * Well,* he said, * holy &ther, hast thou i 
progress in fitting this youth for death?' 

»* Alas i no :' lepliad the fake monk. « Far one ao 
young, he appean desperately haidanad. Wik IhoH 
thiidc on what I have said to thee, Juan? and bf all 
you value, toXlow my advioe, I ooBiaoe you.' 

«• « I will do aa the brother of Vicente MarewiahodkL 
do; and 10 the latest hour of exkteMS^ I will rematt- 
har his wioogs, and imprecate cumes on his eneaiai^' 

'* * New, by St. Jerome,' ecdbumed the keeper, 'I 
will witaais Ihy dying pangs upan the gaUows, wilk 
as much pleasure as I looked upoft these of the rahtl 
whom yon epeak oC Come, holy father, laave the 
bfigsnd to himself, «nd let him amuae himself mik 
the piospect of a hempen neeklaee antil lo-nighlf wh«K 
I will bcigg him the last loaf he will require at m^ 
hands.' 

" He said— 'followed the disguised Guerilla, and I 
was left once more in solitude and darkness. 

■* Had I felt one sting of compunction in robbing a 
human being of life so suddenly, the remarks of the 
truculent scoundrel, in allusion to my brother's death, 
would have removed it. I ate the food, drank the 
wine sparingly, concealed the weapons in my bosoas^ 
and coolly waited for the hour when the work of ven* 
geance should commence. 
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^ Midnight cam*— the deep-toned bell ofSsnta Mar- 
guita told the hour, tnd eotinded the Icnell of ray first 
«ietim. Pedro entered the cell m he nenaUy did ; and 
when he had laid down the loaf and pitcher, informed 
me that one lioar after daybreak, I ahonld be required 
tio 1m ready. 

'* * Yon, I preanme, intend to witnna tbe ceremony/ 
I laid, earelealy. 

" * I would not take a donbloon, and mtM the sight/ 
1m replied. * Tottngater, yoa hare already roat me a 
broken head* — and he pointed to his bandages. < In 
ins mad attempt to aave you. I received this blow from 
^Mente Moreno.' 

«• ' And thia iiom Juan/ T added, striking the dagger 
to the hilt in hia bosom. Thrice I repeated the blow 
«s he was fiilling. The jailer gave one hollow groan, 
jDd all waa over. 

** I took the light and hastened to the onilet, disco- 
Tared it easily, and gave the appointed signal. Handa 
ftook without promptly removed the bars. I passed 
my body throogh the aperture, and found the comrade 
of my brother, and aome trusty friends, waiting for me* 
By obscure streets we quitted Grenada, and evaded 
the French pickets; and at the hour ap|iointed (or my 
«iecation, when I was expected to exhibit on theecaf- 
did, I was kneeling in the mouolains of Ronda, in the 
centre of a Guerilla troop, swearing upon my brother's 
cracifix, eternal vengeance against his murderers. 

^ I mentioned the names of Ciria and Fernandez, as 
Iha villains who had betrayed my brother, and con- 
aigned me to the dungeons of Grenada. Before three 
months passed I surprised the furmer in Almagro, and 
hanged him over his own door. Fernandez, aware 
Jhat the same fate awaited him, retired to France, and 
.ihns evaded for a time my vengeance. His treachery 
:«vas rewarded by an appointment in the enemy's rem- 
missariat; and, as his duties lay beyond the Pyrenees, 
iM fancied himself secure. 

** Four days ago I found by an intereepted despatch, 
.-that the tinitor was quartered within the French lines, 
jHid ezpected another villain, named Cardonna, to meet 
3iim on some secret business at the village of Espa- 
lette. A pass fitMn General Foy was enclosed, to en- 
able the latter to clear the ontpoats. There was a 
-cthanee— « dangeroiis one no dotibt-^bnt thtf dead call- 
ed ibr vengeance, and I resolved to obtain it, or perish 
in the attempt I leA my band in the menntain bi- 
'vooaos, passed the French sentries unmolested, and at 
nigfatlall entered the village. 

'"To find out, without exciting any inqmries,the house 
'Where Fernandez lodged wasdiflioult; bnt I tried and 
^oceeeded. Hia chamber was on one side of a cottage 
spied by French soldiers ; and through the window 



I could observe him engaged with another man in 
overlooking military returns. Every word spoken I 
heard distinctly. 

** ' Tou must fetch the muster roll/ said Fernandez. 
' Hasten back, that the business may be settled befine 
Cardonna arrives.* 

" * I shall be back in ten minutes/ replied the other, 
as he rose and left the room. 

** [ waited for half that time, then passed into the cot- 
tage unobserved, and entered the chamber boldly. 
Fernandez continued writing at the table, his back 
was to the door; and, never doubting but it wu his 
friend returning with the roll, he never raised hiteyes 
from the returns. T marked the spot to strike, and 
with one blow divided the spine. The head dropped 
down upon the table, and not a sigh escaped his lipi! 
With the point of my bloody knife I traced upon s 
slip of paper the name of ** Juan Moreno,*' and glided 
from the cottage onquesrioned and unnoticed. Was 
not that, my friend, brave revenge f To immolate, in 
the centre of an enemy *s camp, the murderer of Vi- 
cente — the destroyer of Catalina. 

" My subsequent escape was truly hazardous. I hid 
myself during the day in a hollow bank that overhoof 
the river, and at night secceeded in reaching the 
bridge — the termination you know jrourvelf. 

*' And now you have heard from my own lipi the 
causes which have made my name eo formidable to 
the invaders. Had I not been driven to the month 
tains by oppression, I should have dreamed my life 
peacefully away — and Juan Moreno would have lived, 
and died, and been forgotten. Cruelty turned my 
blood to gall, and changed my very nature. At man- 
hood this hand was stainless as a schoolboy's — at thirty 
the blood of fifty victims reeks upon it. Human jc^s 
and pleasures are lost upon mc. For me besoty hss 
no chornis, and gold is merely dross. Yonder mole it 
laden with Napoleons;. and, by heaven, I would not 
take the burden beyond that rivulet, only that I en- 
ploy it in furthering my revenge. Once I could bang 
over a harp, and feel its music at my heart — now the 
roar of cannon, the crash of battle, or, sweeter still, 
the death-groan of an enemy, is the only melody far 
me. Living, mine 6ha11 be ** war to the knife .**'— and 
when I die, whether it be on the scaflbld or the field, 
my last breath shall be a cane upon the opprcaor. 
Ho, Carlos ! my horse. And now, farewell. Ton and I 
shall probably never meet again. May you be happy^ 
and when yoa hear that Juan Moreno is no more, 
ask how he died." 

He gave the word to moreh — sprang lightly to the 
I saddle — ^nnd, at the sudden turning of an alpine psai, 
I waved a last adien to O'Connor, and disappeared. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF TH£ PRINCIPAL GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES. 



861— Feroe IdandM, diicoTered about this time by 
a Scandinavian veaseL 

871 — Iceland^ discovered by ■ome Norwegian chiefK» 
who were compelled to leave their native country. 
According to some aeoounis, it had been visited before 
thii, by a Scandinavian pirate, Naddodd. 

950 — Greenland^ discovered by the Icelanders alwut 
this period. The first colony established there was 
destroyed by a pestilence in the»14ih century, and by 
the locumulation of ice, which prevented all oommu- 
nication between Iceland and Greenland. 

1001— |Ftfi£ii2anJ, a part of the oootment of Ame- 
rics. is supposed to have been discovered by the Ice- 
Isnders. It was called Winenland, or Vinland, from 
the abundance of a speciee of vine found there. The 
Icelandic chronielee are full and minute respecting this 
diicovery. i 

1344 — Madeira. The discovery of this island is 
attributed to an Englishman, Robert Macham ; it was 
revisited in 14]i9, by Juan Gonsatez and Tristan Vaz, 
Portuguese. 

1345 — Canary Ide$, discovered by some Genoese 
and Spanish seamen, having been known to the an- 
dents. 

1364— OwiMa, the coast of, discovered by some 
•eamen of Dieppe, about this period. 

1418— Porto Sanio, discovered by Vax and Zarco, 
Portugoeae. 

l^d — HadeirOt discovered bf the same navigators. 
It was first called St Lawrence, after the Saint's day 
on which it was seen; and subsequently Madeira, on 
accoom of its woods. 

1434— G(^ Bofodor, or Aim, doubled for the first 
timebythoPortnguese. 

H401445— Smu^aZ River, discovered by the Por- 
tQgaese. 

^^6— Cape Verd, discovered by Denis Fernandez, 
a Portuguese. 

*^8— .Azores Idand$, discovered by Gonzallo Velio, 
* Portuguese. 

1449--Cape Verd Islands, discovered by Antonio 
w Noli, a Genoese in the service of Portugal. 

^4^1— isianrf of St. Thomas, under the equati r 
^•covered. 

1484-4Coi^o, discovered by the Portuguese, und<^r 
^i«go Cam. 

1486— Caj^ of Good Hope, discovered by Bariho- 
looew Diaz. It was originally called •• The Cape o 

enjpesis," and was alsu named " The Lion ol ibv 
^." and •• The Head of Africa." The appenalmn 
^» Aanged by John II.. King of Portugal, wt... 
*Qgared favorably of future discoveries from Diaz 
^^•"8 reached the extr«miiy of Africa. 
. ^^^"-^«cayo»(or Bahama) Islands. These were 
J^"t points of discovery by Columbus. San Sa!- 
**w, one of these islands, was iho first seen by this 
T 2 



great navigator, on the night of the llih or 12th of 
October, in this year. — Cuba, Island of, Hispaniola, or 
Sl Domingo, discovered by Columbus in his first 
voyage. 

1493 — Jamaica, St. Christopher's, Dominica, disco- 
vered by Columbus in his second voyage. 

1497 — Cape of Good Hope, doubled by Vasoo di ^ 
Gama, and the passage lo India discovered. 

1497 — Newfoundland, discovered by John Cabot, 
who first called it Prima Vista and Baccalaos. Thcj 
liile of Prima Vista still belongs to one of its capes, and 
an adjacent island is siill called Baccalao. 

1496 — Continent oJ\ America, discovered by Colum- 
bu^^Afoioiar, Coast of, discovered by VascodiGanuu 
Mozambique, Island qf, discovered by Vascd di Gama. 

1499 — America, Eattem Coaei^ of, discovered by 
Oj^e and Amerigo Vespucci. (It is contended by 
some that this preceded by a year the discovery of the 
American Continent by Columbus.) 

1500 — Brazil, discovered 24(h April, by Alvares 
de Cabial, a Portuguese, who was driven on its coast 
by a tempest. He called it the Land of the Holy 
Croes. It was subsequently called Brazil, on account 
of its red wood ; and wai^ carefully explored by Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, from 1500 to 1504. 

1501 — Labrador and River St. Latorence, discovered 
by Corier9il, who sailed from Lisbon on a voyage of 
discovery for the Portuguese. 

1502 — QtUf of Mexico, Some of the shores of this 
Gulf explored by Columbus on his last voyage.— <Sl. 
Helena^ the Island of, discovered by Jean de Nova, a 
Portuguese. 

1506 — Ceylon, discovered by the Portuguese. Cey- 
lon was known lo the Romans in the time of Claud int. 

1506 — Madagascar, Island of, discovered by Tris- 
tan de Cunha. and revisiied by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Fernandez Pareira, in 1508. This ifcland was 
first called St. Lawrence, having been discovered on 
the day of ihat Saint. 

1508 — Canada, visited by Thomas Aubert; known 
before to fihhermen, who had been thrown there by a 
tempest. — Ascension Ide, discovered by Tristan da 
(^itiha — Sumatra, Island of, discovered hy Siqueyra, 
a Poringuese. 

1511 — Sumatra, more accurately examined by the 
Portuguese — Molucca Ides, discovered by the Portu- 
guese. — Sunda Isles, discovered by A brew, a Portu- 

ISl^—Mal'/ives. A Portuguese navigator wrecked 
on Ihef^e iKiatids. found them in occasional possession 
•if the Arabians.^ Florida, discovered hy Ponco de 
L«>on. a Spniiii'h navigator. 

1513 — Bnrnto and Juva The Port uf^ueso became 
•icquairiit'd wiih these i>>larids. 

1513— So«/A Sea. The Great Ocean was discover- 
ed this year irom ihe mountains of Darien,by Nugnez 
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de Balboa, and aabsequently navigated by Magellan. 
The supposition of the New World being part of India 
now ceased. 

1515 — Peru, discovered by Perez de la Raa. 

1516 — Rio Janeiro, discovered by Diss de Solis. 

1516 — Rio de la Plata, discovered by the same. 

1517 — China, disco fttry of, by sea, by Feroand 
Peres d'Andrada. 

1517 — Bengal, discovered by some Portuguete, 
thrown on the coast by a tempest. 

1518 — Mexico, discovered by the Spaniards. Con- 
qtiered by Cortex in 1519. 

1519 — Magellan, Straitt of^ paowd by Magellan 
'With a fleet oi discovery, fitted out by the Emperor 
Charles V. The first voyage round the world was 
undertaken by this navigator; and his vessel per- 
ibrmed the enterprise, although the oommander pe- 
rished. 

1520 — Terra del Fitego, discovered by Magellan. 

15S1— Xoc^rone IdantdSy discovered by Magellan. 

1531 — Philippines. This archipelago was discovered 
by Magellan, who lost his life here in a skirmish. 

1524 — New France. The first voyage of diseovery 
made by the French, under Francis I., one of whose 
ahips, after reaching Florida^ coasted along as far as 
50 degrees north latitude, and gave to this part the 
name of New France. 

1524-— iVbHA Anmiea, travelled over from Florida 
to Newfoundland, by Veraisani, a Florentine, in the 
■erviee of France. 

1535^Aew HoUand, dkeovered by the Portoguese 
about this time. Tliis immense tract was ibr some 
time neglected by Europeans, but was visited by the 
Dntch, at various periods, from 1619 to 1644. This 
fine country is now coloniasd by the Engiish, end 
every year adds eooeliiing to our knowledge of its 
•stent and its peculiarities. 

1537— iWio Guinea, discovered' by Saavedra, a 
Spaniard, sent from Mexico, by Cortez. 

1^0 — Gttt'asa, the first voyage to, made by an 
English ship, for elephants' teeth. 

1534— Cfmcufa, visited by Certier, of St Malo ; a 
settlement having previously been made in 1523, by 
Vcrazzani, who took possession in the name of Francis 
I., o{ France. 

1535 — California, discovered by Cortez. 

1537 — Chili, discovered by Diego de Almagro, one 
of the cunquerorb of Peru. 

1541 — Labrador, explored by a French engineer, 
Alphonze. 

1541 — India, the fir&i £DgIi:>h ship sailed to, for the 
purpose of attacking the Portuguese. 

15i2—Jaj)anf discovered by the Portuguese, Anto- 
nie do Meta and Antonie de Poyxolu, who were cast 
by a tempest on its coasts. 

1545— Po/ori, Mines of, disco^-ered by the Spaniards. 

lS52—Spiubergen, observed by the English, but 
mistaken for part of Greenland. Vibited by Barentz, 
a Dutch navigaiur, in search of a north-east pas^ge, 
in 1696. 

1553— ll7iite Sea. This sea, which had not been 
visited since the time of Alfred, was now supposed tu 
be discovered by Chancellor, the English navigator. 



Nova ZemUa, discovered by Willoughby, an Engliih 
seamfin. 

1575 — S^fUmon^s Ides, discovered by Mendana, a 
Spaniard, sent by the Governor of Peru. 

1576 — Frobisker*s Strait, discovered by the Engliih 
navigator whose name it bears. 

Greenland, further explored by Frobisher, who alio 
penetmied further between tbis coantry aiHi Labndor. 

1577— iV«w Alidon, discovered by Drake, who im 
the second to attempt a voyage round the world, which 
be performed in three years. 

i580-^Siberia, discovered by Yerroak Tiawpbeie. 
vitch. Chief of Cessacka. 

1587 — Dtnif's Strait, discovered by the EogiiEb 
navigator whose name it bean, in his voyage for ibe 
discoveiy of a noiih-west pasnge. 

ISU-^FaOdtrnd hUmdn, diaooveMd by the EogU 
navigator Hawkins. 

I595^Afar9ti«sa«, disoovwrad by Mendaoa, a Spa- 
niard, on hia voyage from Peru, to found a calony in 
the Solomon Isles. 

Solitary lehnd, discovered by Meadna «a the 
above-named voyage. 

1606— Archipelago del Espirito Sanlo, dissovered 
by Guiros, a Portugueee, sent from Peru. These isl- 
ands are the Cycladee of Bougainville, aad the Vvk 
Hebrides of Cook. 

Olaheite, supposed lo be discovered by Oowa, vho 
named it Sagittaria. 

1607-161 0— Hudson's Bay. discoveied by the cehi- 
brated English navigator, Hudson, on his thiid vejfsie* 
Venturing to pMS the winter im. this Bay on hiifiwnh 
voyage, he was, with fonr oiben, thrown by hissukn 
into a boat, and left to parish. 

1607— CAenpeoA J3ay, discovered by Jafan finilli' 

lQl$^Straks cf Le Mknre, diM»v«nd, wifc the 
isfond of Slaten on the east, by he Mam, a BWichiDt 
of Amsterdam, and Schouien, a merehant of Horn. 

1616— Cope Horn, doubled by Le'Maireand Schoa- 
ten, Dutch navigatoiv, who called it aAer th^ to«ni 
of which Schouten was a native. These enierprinne 
men performed a voyage round the world in aboottwo 
years. 

161G^r<m Dtemm't Land, discovered by the 
Dutch. 

1616-A#i*s Bay, discovered by WiUiam Baffin, 
an Englishman. The nature and extent of this disoo- 
very were much doubted, till the expeditions of Roe 
and Parry proved that Baffin was substantially sceu- 
rate in his statement. 

1636— Frasc?i Ocean. In this year the Ra«»fl« 
discovered that this ocean washed and bounded the 
nurih of Asia. The first Russian ship sailed down the 
Lena into this sea. 

1642— Aeio Zealand, with the southern pert of Vac 
D*cman's Land, discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navi- 
gator. 

1G54— J3our6on, Isle of, occupied by the French. 

1G73— iiOttiwiiia, discovered by the French. Tbi? 
country received its name from La Salle, a Frenchm*" 
who explored the Mississippi, in 1683. 

1686— fiister Idand, discovered by Roggewein.* 
Dutch navigator. 
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1690 — Kamtehaika, the principftl settlement of the 
Ruflsiaiw on the cout of Asia, discovered ^ a Cossack 
chief, Moroflko. The country was taken itoas ca sfen 
of by the Russians in 1G97. 

1693— Japan. . Carefolly visited by Kemfer, a Ger- 
man. 

1699 — Neva Britain. This island, and the straits 
which separate it from New Guinea, discovered by 
Dampier. This enterprising seaman made a voyage 
round the world at the period of this discovery.. 

nil—Kurile IdeSf occupied by the Russians. The 
people'of these islarids, which are tweoty-oBe in num- 
ber, still pay tribute to Russia. They are principally 
volcanic. 

1738 — Bekrii^'t Slf'aii, explored and designated by 
a Danish nt^vigator in the service of Russia, whoise 
nana it bean. Bebfiag thus established that the 
eentinenti ef Aaia and America are not united, but 
are distant fiom eaeh other about thirty^iine miles. 

1728 — Kamachatha, ascertained by Behring to be a 
peBinaula. 

1741«-^iilsirttan is2e«, oo the coast of North Ameri- 
ca, disooveied by Behring. A more accurate survey 
q( these islands was made under the Russian Govern- 
ment, by Captains Billing and Sarytchef, from 1781 to 
1798. 

1765 — Duke qfYork't Idand, discovered by Byron. 
Ide9 of Danger, discovered by Byron. 
nd—Oiaheite, discovered by Wallis. 
1768 — Cook's Strait, discovered by Captain Cook 
on his ilrst voyage round the world, which occupied 
bim frook 1768 to 1771. 

1770-^AsiD Soulk Widen, dssoovesed by Captain 
Cook. 

1773— /skfitf <fDeaohHon, the fint land south of 
India» discovered by Kei|;uelA, and called by his 
name. Subsequently called the Island of Desolation 
by Captain Cook. 



I 1774 — New Ckdedonia, discovered by Cook in his 
second voyage, 1772-1775. 

1776-*/c7 Caj9e, discovered by Captain Cook. 

1778 — iSandwick Itlands, discovered by Cook, iiK 
his third voyage, which commenced in 1776. He lost 
his life in 1779. 

1797~Ba«*8 StraiU. Mr. Baas, surgeon of H. M 
S. Reliance, penetrated as far as Western Port, in a 
smalt open boat,£rom Port Jackson, and was of opinion 
that a Surait existed between New South Wales and 
V^ Dicmna's Land. In 1799, Lieutenant Flinders 
oireumnevigated Van Dieman's Land, and named the 
Strait after Mr. Bass. 

1804, 5, 6— Missourt explored to its sources by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, and the origin and source 
of the Columbia ascertained. 

1819— Barroto's Straits, discovered by Lieut Par- 
ry, who penetrated as far as Melville Island, in lat. 
74 m. 26 s. N. and long. 113 m. 47 a. W. The Strait 
was entefed on the 3d of August The lowest at«^ 
of the tbermsneier was 55 deg. below Zero of Fahr. 

1819— Aei0 Sovih Shetland, discovered by Bfr. 
Smith, of the brtg William, bound to Valparaiso. 

1819-1832 — North America, the nonbem limilB of, 
determined by Captain Franklin, Aom the mouth of 
the Coppermine River to Cape Tumagain. 

1821 — Ada, the northern limits of, determined %y 
Baton Wraiigel. 

1835,6— iVorfA Ameirita, Franklio's second exposi- 
tion, in which the coast between the mouths of ftte 
Coppermine and Macken^'s rivers, and the ootflt fma 
the mouth of the latter to 149 1-2 W. long, were dis- 
covered. 

1887-*i\R»^ America, la August of this y«Clr, 
Captain Beediey, in H. M. S. Blossom, discovered 4m 
coast from Icy Cape to Point Barrow, leaving tttblHit 
14d miles of coast uiiexpk>red betweea this Point and 
Point Beechey. Point Banow is in 1 56 1-2 deg. W. Ub. 
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TO A LAOT, ON BOARD THZ STEAMBOAT FROM MIII^BELPHIA TO BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 2, 1837. 



Fair Lady! though it may not be 

My lot to see that face again, 
¥et, oh! the thought, endeared by thee 
Like sunlight on the stormy sea. 

Shall soothe the throbs of grief and pain. 

I may not love thee, and would not 
Require from thee a siqgle thought : 

For this heart has not yet forgot 

What was— what might have been its lot-* 
Love and joy to it are naught. 

Yet there is something in thine air, 
A magic in that dark black eye, 
A beauty round thy form, so rare, 



Thou seem'st to have thy home in air. 
Where summer clouds bedeck the sky. 

God bless thee! wheresoe'er thou art: 

God grant thee peace, and hope, and love : 
May care ne'er ruffle thy young heart. 
And, living blest, may'st thou depart 
To beauteous realms of bliss above. 

Farewell ! and though it may not be 

Our lot on earth again to meet: 
Yet the sweet feelings caused py thee 
Siiall vibrate on my memory. 

And make thy recollection swett 

W. H. M. 
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FKOM THE BLANK BOOK OF A B I B L I O G R ▲ ? H K K. 



And mi for mtfs though that I ken but lite 

On books for to read. I me di*light 

And to thorn give I f«ith nnd full eredenea, 

And in mine hcan have Vm in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That fro* my books makett me bo cooe.— Cfcati£0r. 



In the Garrick collection of old Playe and Tracts, 
"WW a very acarce black letter quarto, without date, 
entitled : 

** Here Beginneth a merle jeste, of a man that waa 
called Howleglas. . And of many roarveyloua thynges 
that be dyd in his lyfe, in Gaatiand and in many other 
plaeei. Imprynted at London in Taneetrete, at the 
Vintre on the Three Craned Wbarfe by Wyiiyam 
Copland/' 

In the preface Howleglas, it is aaid, died in 1450. 
bat, at the end of the book, in 1350. It is auppoaed to 
litve been a translation from a Dutch MS. iu which 
Ihe hero is termed Ulenspeigle. In the English ver- 
sion, the hero is a worthy who "served at all trades 
and cheated with great impunity, sometimes for profit, 
«Dd sometimes for- sport.'* One chapter tells us, ** How 
be begyled a Doctor with Jhis medicines ;'' another, 
^ How Howleglas wan a great deale of money with a 
poynt of foolishnesse ;" a third, *' How Howleglas, 
Ihroogh his subtle disceytes deoey ved a wyue drawer 
pi Lubeke ;" and his wanton frolics are equally nu- 
laeious. We are told : — 

How Howleglas made a woman that soldo erthen 
potta to smyte them ail in pieces. 

How Howleglas brake ihe siayres that the munkes 
ahnlde come downe on the matyns, and how thei fell 
downe into the yorde. 

How Huwieglas bought creme of the women of the 
oountrey, that brought it for to sel at Maryandra. 
Within a while aAer or that he wyuld enter y« abbey 
of Maryandra to be a munke, be went a wakyng on 
the market daye to Bremen, wht-r he «awe many wo- 
men standing ther to sel creme. And then went 
Howleglas to the house where he was lodgd, and* 
borowed a tub of his Hustise, and went againe into 
y market ; and when he \% as there, he set duwne 
his tub, and came to a woman of the couniric, and he 
asked the pryce of her creme ; and when ihey were 
both agreed, he made her for lo put her creme into 
bis tub. And then went he to another, and agreed we 
ber aI«o, and made her to put her creme inio his tub ; 
and so went he fro the uue \k ihe other, tyll that he 
bad made all the women that had (he creme lo put it 
into his tub. And when they had soo done then asked 
thei poore woiren theire money of Howleglas, fur 
they woulde departe home. Then sayde Huwieglas, 
to the women, " Ye muHi do so muche for me aa to 
trust me these eight dayes. for I ha^e no money ai 
thys tyme." Than were the women of ihe ctjunirey 
angry, and thei ran lo the tub for lo take every one 
their creme againe. for thei woulde tiot irusi him. 
And as thei woulde have taken theyr creme again, 
than began thei to fal together by ihe eares and snyde, 
"Thon takest more than thou sholde have, and ihe 
©ther stode al wepynge, and said to them, shall 1 



boeo my creme ?" And other twayne were tnmblinf 
by the here in the middes of the canel. And thai 
they pulled and haled on the other, that at the laM tfat 
tub fell downe, and arrayed the very foule, m> tint 
they were all disfygured, and wist not of whome 
they shoulde be avenged of And than arose thei, and 
asked where is ihis false knave y* hath bonght our 
mylk, and hath deceved us so, for had we bym heis 
amonge us, we ahoulde chrysten him here in the 
creame that is in the cannell. and paint him therwith 
as wel as we be, for he is a false begyler and a dyi* 
cever. But he was gone fro thence, for he csil be- 
fore y* such a thynge shulde lolowe. And when the 
Biirgeys of the towne saw that the canneli ran with 
creame, than went ibei to the market place for to se. 
And when y* were ther ihey w^ked how the cieme 
was spyli, and than it was lolde them, and when that 
thei knew it, than thei returned home laughynge, and 
praised greaili y* falsenes and subtille of Howleglas. 

After many adventures* he coroet to live withi 
priest, who makes him his pariah-clerk. This priot 
is described as keeping '< a* lemon or concubine, who 
had but one eye, to whom Howleglas owed a grudge 
for revealing his ro^eriea to his matter.*' TheMiy 
thus proceeds : — 

And than in the meane season, while Howleglii 
was paryshe clarke, at Easter they should play ihe 
resurrection of our lorde ; and for because than the 
men wer not learned, nor could not read, the prie* 
took his leman, and put her in the grave for an Aun- 
gell ; and this >eing Howleglas, toke to him iij of the 
simplest persons that were in the lowne, that played 
the iij Maries ; and the Person (i. e. Parson or Rectw) 
played Chrisie, with a baner in his hand. Than eaide 
Howleglas to the simple persons. When the Aongel 
askeih you, whomo you seke, you may saye, The par* 
sons leman with one iye. Than it fortuned that the 
lyme was come that they must playe, and the Angel 
asked them whom ihey sought, and than sayd tbeyv 
as Howleglas had shewed and lernetl them afore, and 
than answered they, We scke the priests leman with 
one iye. And than the prieste might heare thai he 
was mocked. And whan the priests leman herd that, 
she arose out of the grave, and would have smyien 
with her fist Howleglas upon the cheke. but »he 
missed hiiii, and Bmote one of ihe simple persona that 
played one of the ihre Maries ; and he gave her «»• 
other ; and than take she him by ihe heare (hair); and 
ihai seing his wyfe come running hastely to smile the 
priesles leman; and than ihe priest seeing thi», cw** 
down hys baner and went lo help his woman, to that 
ihe one gave the oiheriore strokes, and mode great 
noyae in the churche. And thnn Howleglas wyng 
them lyinge together by the eares in the bodi of me 
rhurche, went his way out of the village, and came 
no more there. 
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Oimter, a GenAan phnoioph«r» and a pupil of Wie- 
land's, published a work entitled *' Scattered Leayef/' 
at Ulm, io the kingdom of V^trtembeig» in the very 
early pert of thia century. A ungular hypothec is 
contained in its pages, aflbrding ** A Visw of a Foturk 
Lifi Foa TOE First THiaTSSN Thousand YcAas 
AFTiE Dbath," in the following words:— 

The human mind is destined to advance progres- 
sively nearer and nearer to perfection in our Solar 
System. It passes from the smallest pknet to the 
largest, from that nearest the son, to the mofit remote, 
on wliich, at length, the coldest reason is attained, and 
pore from all the influences of the senses. J is plane- 
tary life, on Mercury and Venus, though it remembere 
nothing, or at the most, has but a kind of ohscure no- 
tion of it, was already over, when it was produced 
and born on Earth, as a man with a new body. When 
he dies here, the next station after his death is Mars, 
then the broken planets Juno, Vesta, Pbllas, and 
Ceres ; after these Jupiter, then Saturn, and then the 
Georgium Sidus. Travelling with the rapidity of a 
ray of light, the soul, on its separation from this body, 
reaches the next planet Mars, in four minutes and 
fifteen seconds. Here it begins a new life, which 
(calculated analogically according to the maximum 
on £arth) will extend to two hundred years. After 
this it again separates, arrives in ten minutes, five 
seconds, at Pallas, and remains in that and ihe three 
other broken planets, five hundred years. Again de- 
parts, arrives in twenty minutes, forty-six se(*onds, at 
Jupiter; lives there twelve hundred years ; reaches 
Saturn in fifty-six minutes thirty-nine second", where 
it lives no less than three thousand yeaia, and com- 
pletes its planetary existence, in our system, afler a 
passage of one hour, eighteen minutes, thirty*five se- 
conds, in the Georgium Sidus, with a life of five 
thousand years. 

Grater saya in his prelhce, that the extremely mo- 
notonooa idea of Eternity in atoracto, is rendered in- 
teresting by this hypothesis, ud the possibility that 
the soul, on its separation from this planetary body, 
may in a few minutes rise to heaven, that is to a more 
distant star, at least aflbrds one, and perhaps the only 
positive and clear view, through the gate of death. 

The author also justly observes, that the rapidity of 
lighta' propulsion is positively neceaary, " considering 
the prodigious distance of the planets from each other; 
the swiftness of a cannon ball, which travels only six 
hundred paces in a second, would be far too slow, 
since the soul at that rate would require, instead of 
four minutes, full thirteen years to reach the nearest 
planet, and such a passive and useless traversing the 
immensity of space is highly improbable." 

It is much to be regretted that the fanciful author 
was unable to recollect the nature of his doings during 
his primeval life in Mercury and Venus — perhaps, he 
may allege that many dreams and floating notions 
that to us seem perfectly unintelligible, are in point of 
fact* reminiscences of a previous state of existence. 



We extract the following curious Dramatis Persona 
from a Latin play, by an Italian writer of the sev^en 
teenth century, on the exploits of Ignatius Loyola. 
We suppose the author acted oti Don Quixote's recom- 
mendation, to act in a plain : — 

The Church of Rome. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America^represented as per- 



The Archangel Michaal. 

The Good Genii ef Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. 

Christ. 

Lucifer. * 

Two Military Officers. 

Moorish General, with army. 

Moorish Officer. 

Mendicant in the disguise of Ignatius. 

Ignatius, with attendants. 

Don Sebastian, captain of the ship Victory. 

Messanger. 

Oviedo. Patriarch of Abyssinia. 

Adamas, Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Son of the Emperor. 

Evil Genii of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

Evil Genius of Spain, alternately disguised as a 
soldier and a hermit. 

Familiar Spirit of Martin Luther. 

Trumpeter ef Hell, with horn. 

Welfare of the Empire. 

Heresy. 

Idolatry. 

Atheism. 

Ghost 

Adrian, Regent of Spain. 

Duke of Navarre, with army. 

Spanish OflScer. 

Agebed, with companions. 

Swia, Chief of Buccaneers. 

General of the Spaniards. 

Neptune. 

Prince of Castiglione. 

Aloisio Gonzaga. 

Messenger to the Prince. . 

Francis Xavier. 

King of Travanoore, with amy. 

Sen of the King. 

King of the Bagade. 

Chorus of Youths, assembled from the four quartan 
of the globe. 

Da of Indian Youths. 

Do. of Centaurs. 

Troops of Nereids, sporting. 



John Lightfoot, the divine, in his "Erubhim, or 
Miscellanies Christian and Judaical," printed in 1639, 
relates the following curious anecdote respecting the 
power of a murderer's conscience : — 

"Crentzius, the Denmarke Historian, as he hath 
many delightsome passsges of storie, so this especially 
I could not but coppy out at my reading of it, wherein 
I see God just, and murder heavy. One was hired for 
a summe of money to murder an innocent Dane. He 
does the bloody feet, and presently receives in a purse 
his wages of iniquity. A heavy purse of gold for a 
while makes a light heart; but where the guiltinesse 
grones heavy too, the gold is worth nothing. At last 
the murderer's conscience occuseth and conderones 
him like both witnesse and judge for his bloudy fact 
His heart and eyes are both cast downe, the one as 
farre as hell, whither the fact had suiike, and the 
other to the earth, whither the bloud. He is now 
weary of his own life, as erewhile he was of another's. 
He lies his purse of gold (which had hired him to kill 
the other) about his necke. and oflers it to e'very one 
he meets as his reward, if he would kill him. At 
last hee is paid in his owne coine, and hires his own 
murderer with that price \> herewith he himself was 
hired. And so perish all such, whose feet are swift 
to shed bloud, and he, that strikes with an unlawful 
sword, be strucken with a lawful one againe^!^ 



"VompaaBd vxpreuly for the GeTtdemarts Magazine, by Sydnen Pear sm^ the Poetry by J. J. Adams. 
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2 9««e upon the tnuifiiKil -vrave^ 

And foci the zcphyr'« play | 
Aud marhf amid the gemm'd coiicave« 

The moon^g gnhUmer ray* 
And from the fairy castle's heif^ht« 

I«irt to tho atrata so eloar $ 
Bat lost to me U tlwlr dcUght^ 

Amelia Is not here* 



m* 

Perchance npon yon orh^ her look^ 

In raptiUre may ho ca»t$ 
"While niusin;; hy some habhllnjp; hroofc» 

Which tolls lier of the past X— 
The past X vrhich, in an hour like thlsy 

To me so painltel proves | OQl^ 
Another no'nr may ^are her hllss^ 

And rend the heart that loves* 
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Tax Paelor Scrap Book, for 1838, comprifing Fourteen Engravingt, toith Poeiuxd Ittuslratumi. Qmrlo. 

Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

A beaatiful arrangement of splendid pictares, tasteful binding, sapeiior typography, and poetry of the higb- 
est order. The last article is principally furnished by our fair contributor. Miss Waterman, whose excellence, 
as truly observed in the preface to the Scrap Book, has recently attracted the attention of the English critia 
" by the purity of sentiment and naivete of expression which characterise her pieces." The plates prindpsllj 
consist of East Indian subjects, and are deserving of considerable praise. " Calcutta, from the Gaiden Resch," 
k one of the moat beautiful that ever graced an annnal's page. ** The View at Niyibabad,'* praseob aoioe 
fine effects of light and shade. ** The Mausoleum at Lucknoa," and '* the Mosque in the Coimbstoie," m 
well executed illustrations of interesting subjects. The female portraits are all good— the fiooiiqnece of 
'*The Sisten'* is from one of Hayter*8 delicious crayon studies, and those acqnainted with his style will be 
•Bsnred of its excellence. *' Isa" is a countenance dangerous to look upon, lest we " iiill in love with guiog, 
and so gase for ever." ** Medora" is painfully true, and the round, voluptuous fiice of ** Beatrice" icsrcely 
excuses the wretched drawing of the figure. ** Caroline," a sunny girl with goldeo hair, is our espeeiel ft- 
▼orite, and has drawn some beauteous lines from Miss Waterman, from whose illuatration vre shall extmctt 
ftw random venes of more than usual tenderness and truth. 



How doth the tones in woman*s heart 
Vibrate to each remember'd word. 

Should memory, with its mystic art, 
Strike but the hidden chord. 

How linger they o'er every line 

A loved and absent friend bath traced. 

And find, within their boaom'a shrine, 
The image unerased. 

Oh! like a string of silver bells. 
Rung by the ever playful wind, 



Does love's reciprocated spells 
Make music in the mii>d. 

How oft 'tis woman's lot to nune 
A wily serpent in her breast. 

Turning life's Uessinga to a cone. 
An adder to ita rest. 

Yet doth its clanUess fetten clasp 
That glittering thing of love ; and trait, 

Till broken by the light'ning grasp, 
It mingles with the doau 



Pio Nics ; OR, LiGKNOe,' Talu, and Stories of Ireland. Two Volumes. Philadelphia, Carey & Hut 

1837. 

An excellent collection of " ryghte merrye" tales— a lump of pure Milesian humor, redolent of Piddf'i 
richest vein of fun and whim. The Pic Nics are by various authors, and fint appeared in one of the Doblio 
Magazines; their collection was an admirable thought, for their worthiness, deserves every possible method of 
publicity. It is an admirable book for travellers— a meal of light and pleasant reading may be found in every 
tale, and many of the stories will bear a second perusal. A portion of •» Pkddy Doyle's Trip to Cork*' will 
present an average specimen of the Pic PIic9. 



"Is yonr name Paddy Doyle?" sis the talla-faced man. 

" Yit," sis I, " whai's yer will o* roe f My name is Paddy Doyle of Shandangin, above board. Pftddy Doyle 
that's neyther afeared nor ashamed of no roan." I spoke big, for I did'nl like the cast of the fellow's eye, «»' 
thought he was wanting to throw iho gawroogue over me. 

- 1 don't at all doubt it," sis he, " far if you had fear or shame in your forred, you wouldn'tbe afther lobbinj 
that gnnilemnn youiuler on the flage," an' ho pointed with his finger across the street 

" None of yer thncks upon thravellers, my gay fellow," sis I; •• I never put the two eyes of my bead oo 
him afiire." *^ ' ' 

- That's Mr Punch, the publican, from MaUalane," sis he, « an he has taken out a decree agin ye for a debt 
fZn^«!lfiff hn'i. .?r*.' •^^^^ ^""^ «^«»ivered, an' I must seize upon the whiskey." 32^ 
I kept a stiff houlio' the horse's head, an- Mr. Punch drew near— ^ 
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** Are yon Mr. Paneb, rir," tit I ; for I didn't know bin* an* taktof off my bar, " foaybe joor bonor would 
bave marcy on aa aofortunato angwhore, that wouldn't intend to deaave you at all, at ali, and ril pray ibr 
marey on yoor aowl, an* ibe lowk o' the aeven (inemtiooa that left you." 
Mr. Punch ahook his head. 

** For the towhi of all your nearest and dearest relations, yoor gran' lather, an' gran* mother, yoor uncle an' 
aont, yoor brothen and sisieit, the fiither that reared you, the mother that bore you, an' if there be blot or 
blame, pain or punishment, consequence o'oonlession, missing o' mass, pinnance onperfonned, or freaks o' SoQ^ 
on their sowls, the prayers o' the poor widdy, (widower) an' the bleming of the orphans, go to their comfort fiiir 
ever an* ever, an' don't be the ruinaehun of au industrious roan, with a cabin full of femul grawls." 
Another shake o' the head. 

*' The blissing o* the motherless children 'iihin an' 'ithoot ye, above an' below ye, over an' undher ye, lying 
an' rising, sitting an' standing, sleeping and waking, eating an dhrinkiug, late an' airly, dhrunken an* sober* 
an' let go the dhrup o' whiskey to Jillian Marphy*8 crathers." 

Here Mr. Punch smiled, which made me think I softened him a thrifle, an' thin I determined to stick a lit- 
tle longer to the blessed litany I was saying ibr him. 

" The blessin' o* the twelve tribes, the twelve patriarchs, the twelve prophits, the twelve apostlee»tfae twetva 
martyrs, an* the twelve heavenly signs of the zodiac on your seed an' breed, an' don't dhrive me on the belly 
o' the high rood — Mr. Punch avooroeen, (beloved,) by taking the support o' the heavy femul burthin from 
me." 

Not a word from the Buddah. 

" I'll take all the bavery's (breviaries) in Rome, all the books in Father Foley's house, the holy Batba 
Phadrig. an' the wondherful Raoigh O'Aeefe that id twist the mouth o' the false swearer wut, where his pole 
should be, that V\\ pay you yer money, an' 4on't take me short, an' that death mightn't take you short" 

It was all to no use tu butter Mr. Punch up; if I prached a sarmuat, and said a high massforhim,Icouldn''t 
soflen kis nayihcr, an' he beckon'd to the thief o* a boilifli who wheeled about the horse an' car; an' my taste 
o' whiskey was taken before my fiice, and lodged in his consarns : but my poor baste was let ga T left 
Shauneat the ould place, and strolled into the city, jest to look at the Yalla House. T was quite down-hearted, 
an' looked for all the world like a motherless calC I stood on Parliament-bridge, an' as I laned over the bat- 
tlements, it ran into my head, some how or other, to dhrown myself, out an out, but the height o* the bridge 
made rae afraid of breaking my nick in the wather. At last, I turned about to dhrive away wicked thoughts, 
whin I saw a fine-looking gantleman coming up the bridge ; I rec'Iected that I seen him in the morning, whin 
1 look out the permit 

** Mow*s the time !" sis T, " that*s a ganger ; if I live, an' I'll make Mr. Punch sup sorrow.*' 

I up, an' off with my hat, *' an'," sis I, " would it be the will of yer honor to let a poor man know where 
he'd be likely to meet a gantleman o' the oxcise, (excise.") 

*' Vm shuperwiser, (supervisor.) myself," sis he, ** put on yer hat, poor man." 

** Sur," sis I, *• don't suspect me for an informer, at all, at all; my seed, breed, and gineratioo alwaya scorned 
the like, but a acoundhrel in Malla lane, has played the puck with me, an' I want a little revenge on him." 

** It's all naihral," sis he, ** if he ill-used ye." 

" He's the ruinanhon of myself, an* nine motherless grawls; an' he has, at this blessed minit that I spake to 
ye, forty gallons o' whiskey, in his back house, nnnonst to the gauger." 

The gentleman's eye glmtened with delighr. — " Come along," sis he, " an' if we make a sayshnre, I'll give 
you a guinea to boot." 

** Lr>ng life to your noble honor," sis I, " I knew yer honor looked liked some grand gantleman, an', p'rhaps, 
yer honor would want a baste to remove the whiskey, an* I have a snug horse an' car at yer honor's service." 

My hand for ye, we let no grass grow undher us, till we come to the right place, an' I had Shaune an' the 
car ready in a jiffy. * 

The whiskey was saised an' conveyed into my car: an' as we came down towards the guard-hoose* the 
shuperwiser slipt the guinea into my fist. 

** Yuu deserve it," sis he, ** an here's a crown to d brink the king's health, baaides." 

•< O, you're the jewel of a gantleman," sis I, ** long life and good luek to your noble honor^wheep Shaune— •'* 
an' I turned up Blarney- lane. The gantleman turned on his heel — 

** Thia is our way, over the bridge," sis he. 

•* But this is my way up the hill, Sur," sis f,— " wheep, Shaune." 

The gantleman got into a high passion, an' collared rae. ** Fair and easy, ma boohil," sit I, " that's my 
whiskey, an* here's my permit j an, if I hear another word coming out o' your ugly mouth, I'll get a jposos o* 
them thripe- women below, to cool your courage in the river." 

But for all that, he throttled me still, an' flung a hawk's eye round for a constable. A crowd o' brogue- 
makera an'thripe- women now gathered aroynd us. 

** Jack Begly." sis a fat thrlpe-womai^ to a big brogue>maker, " Jack Begly, have ye the spirit o* a man to stand 
OD yer two pins there, an' see a black-guard guagnr throttle any fellow-christian." 

" Let us have at him, Pull Dooly, the squinting thief," sis another fierce virago, brandishing a large thripe, 
an' before ye could say Jack Robinson, be received a shower of thripes right in his face. 

The sogers at the guard-house, hearing the row, rushed out to see the sport, an' while the thripe-women 
an' brogue-makeis were busy amusing themselves wid the guager, I slipt away the car os quietly as possible, 
an' whipt Shaune to the top of his speed, up Blsrney-lane. Stopping for a minit to bralhe the horse, I heard 
beloWf at the disiance of half a mile, the roar o' the thripe-women — the clash o' the sodgeis' bagnits, an' the 
rattling o' the stones along the slhreet. While hundreds came rushing agin me to the bottom of Blainey-lane, 
I waa clearing out at the top of it, an' laving nil the fun behind me. From that day to this, I never inlhered 
Cork — nor, if 1 can help it, will I ever again, till the day o* my death. An' wishing you long life an' proa- 
perity, 

I remain your humble aarvnnt, 

For Paddy Doyle. Digitized byGoOQlc 
E. W. 
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PoEMB. By /. C. ^oy. Bottom, Iffeeki, Jord&n A Cb. 1837. 



Mr. Piay pottosiw the uiual quanti^ of venifyiog power, and hat produced a fdw good and cnditahle 
ptmtm. Bat there ia ooeaaieoally a atifibm of ezpfeaiioii aad defectioa in the rhytinuoil amngtBeet tht 
Mdly man the beaaty, and exhibits a lack of poliah neoeHaryJIo poetical efiect. This is more liketf the mrit 
of carelessness than any deficiency in musical taste. We submit a couple of sonnets to the reader's jndgnem. 



I. 

Faoi girl, I love — ^yet should net speak the woid» 

For I have long been wedded to another : 
My heart's deep feelings only jnay be siirred 

To muse on thee as though I were thy brother. 
May all thy thoughts arise from happiness — 

Thy life flow on like some bright, sparkling riTer, 
And every change be made thy so«l to bless ^<- 

May sanshioe he around thy path-.way ever. 
Know that there is, in this wide world of care. 

One who would hear that thou dost live in plea- 
sure, 

One who would deem thy friendship life's best 
treasure. 
And gaining that would never know Despair. 

Fair girl, farewell ! The affections which I feel 

Words cannot speak — nor dares my pen reveal. 



Ths flower thou twioedst 'mid thy traves, girl, 

Has feded ainee the night's advanea e'er strtk, 
And new, aratuid tfcy brwir, hangs each fair ceii 

As it were wont to shade thine eyes of mirth, 
Decked by no ornament save thine own brigbt 
fece, 

Which like the anrble glows with light diviie; 
Gladdened by dimples which the Mushes trsee, 

As shadows glide 'mid clnslers of the vine. 
Thy laughing eyos are ministers to me, 

And as I gaze upon their miJnight black. 
The stars of love seem 'mid their gloom to be 

Bringing my days of early lovehood bock. 
The flower may fade, but in my memoiy'e well, 
Thy iace, dear girl, as now, for ever more ahiH 
dwell. 



Thb Arethusa. a Naval Story. 



By Capl. Chamier, R. JV., Avthor of « Ben Brace,'* « Ufe of a Sahr," ^ 
Two Volumes. Carey & Hart. 



Captain Chamier, if we are right in our recollections, was originally employed in modifying and impiofiOS 
the style of Captain Marryatt. in the very oatset of the literary career of the avthor of ** Peter Simple' A 
law suit was sustained fer the half of the profits of the second edition of Marryait's first novel, whicb, « 
Chamier asserted, was refused by the bookseller till it had passed through his purifying hands. He received half 
of the purchase-mooey of the first edition fur his trouble, aud obtained a verdict in a court of law ior i 
moiety of the proceeds of the future sale. The pupil lias long ago gone ahead of his master, and the !••■ 
ceptor has been proud to imitafe (he prowem of his pupil. «* Bon Braoe," and "The Life of a Sailor." ir* 
bnt poor comparisons to " Jacob F^sixhfur and the « Naval Officer," but Chamier has latterly improved. "1^ 
Arethusa" is a good nautical tale, well told, with more novelty and interest than we imagined ceold bi 
crowded into any salt water history, after the numerous sea-iweepings of the last twenty years. The wreck 
«f the Tribune is well related, and the oituation of the survivors in the tops of the sonkea veasl ii well 
ixM^ed aad beautifully described. The aAir with the pirate is gmphically portrayed, and the kornbi* 
scenes at Jamaica, exhibiting the potency of "Yellow Jack," are depicted with a vividness and force tW 
almost insure a belief uf their reality. If the evenU connected with the Shark receiving ship, hsve soy &^ 
' dation in tntth. the scoundrels (sactiaiag them have an equal rigtit to the halter of the eiecutaoner with the 
midnight assassin and the pimte of the lonely seas. 

•* The Arethusa" is a first-rate production, by a second-rate author. Captain Chamier has laid himself «»' 
der heavy obligations to Janiea'a Naval History of England. The cutting-out of the Hermione, bf CapHin 
Hamilton ; the sea fight between the Arethusa and the Didon, the aflfoir with the Flotilla, and even the ba- 
pnised wjreck of the Tribune era all borrowed, in detail, from the above work. The hero of the tloiy '* 
imman improbability ; there is no caose developed to work the miracolous change in bis chsiader m 
ensues during his first voyage. Thero is not sufRcient connexion between the first and second voloffls- W| 
leave the hero a lying, thievjj>g, money-loving midshipman, (an anomaly, we believe.) and then niddesif 
meet with him in the choracter of Captain of the crack frigate of the day. 

It is laughable to observe the certainty of feiluie that attends the efl^orts of all Europeans to depict evco 
the common place varieties of Aiperican character. Jonathan Corncob, a Virginian planter, is s •wap 
compound of a Green Mountain boy and a Mississippi boatman ; his good-heartedness and love of liberty r^ 
what reconcile us to the caricature, but the galhmt Captain must know little of the Old Dominion ' 
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imagiDM that cme of her aoiM could, under any ciiwiifanfin be oaight by the paeriNteeof Wwtssi, and the 
atale and (breed conceit of the hone marfDe** 
The following extract it hmnorooi, and wordi perusal. 

The captain of the craH was a rough, bard- featured, short, stout sailor — all open and above board { a nan 
who never said a civil thing by acciiieni, and never was known by any chance to coincide in opinion with 
those who exchanged a woM with him. Corncob, who feaJly loved his daughter with much aflection, iw 
now in exquisite spirits at the thought of again seeing her. The mate of the vessel had pronounced the wind 
u sore to last, and calculated that by sunset on the morrow the Mary Hendeison would be safa anoogh at 
Portsmouth. The craft was undei weigh, the sails set and trimmed, when Corncob, unable to restrain his 
feelings, said to the captain, 

" Well, I calculate now all my cares are at an end, and to-morrow I shall see my daughter at PorlnnoiUh." 

"Then, old boy," said the captain, " you calculate wrong: you won't ba at Poirtsmoath this week to oome; 
and as for your cares, you'll have a cargo of them before you kind." 

** I expect, captain, you're one of Job's conarorten/' replied the American. ** Why, your mate there, wha 
seems to know as much of the clouds as if he made them, guesses ihis^wind will last" 

" I guess he's wrong now, for he never was right, and that we shall have the wind foul before long." 

" WeH,** said the Yankee, *' I expect one of these dsys I shall get to ray journey s end." 

"Just the contrary," said the captuin; " for you'll never be there till you die — an4 then you ha.ve got a 
journey of eternity before you. so will never get to the end." 

" WeQ, I expect you are a particular pleasant fellow," said Corncob, ** ami must know the gunner of the • 
Arethusa." 

" Wrong again— never heard of him." 

" I think," said the mate, ** we luid better get a pull of the weather-braces, for the wind's coming further 
afl" 

*' Just the contrary." said the captain: " the wind's coming forwards, and the yards are too fine." 

" I calculate, mate," said Corncob, '- that your captain, there, is like a Maryland pig : if you want him to go 
one way, 3rou roust pull him the other." 

" He won't agree to that, I'll be bound," replied the mate: " ibr ever since I've sailed with him he hasnev^r 
once agreed with me on any question. He fell overboard one day, and I got in the boat and picked him up ; 
and when I thought I would say something to com&rt him, by remarking that boats were blessed inventions, 
or else he must have been drowned, — 'Just the contrary,' said he, * for if it had not been for a boat, I never 
should have been on board the craft, and therefore never Qould have tumbled overboard.' " 

** WeUf then," said Jonathan, ** I know my roan, and I expect I'll get him to agree with me." 

" Not you !" replied the mato. *' I tell you, if you swore you saw a ghost as white as snow, he'd swear he 
nw it also, but that it was as black as the devil." 

In the evening, the captain and Corncob were down in the cabin. The wary old American descanted upon 
the danger of smoking below : *' Just the contrary," came out — ^and with it Jonathan's pipe. Rum was *' tar- 
nation rybbish ;" — the captain had nothing else, swearing it was the best liquor of life ; and Corncob, now 
finding himself quite at his ease, puffed away heartily and swallowed large potations, merely, as he said, to try 
and become a convert to the captain's opinion. 

«* There's a vessel standing after us, sir," said the mate; ■'she's right aetem and under a crowd of sail : she 
looks very like a privateer." , 

** Privateer !" said the captain; " vvhy it's a light cellier bound to the northward." 

*' I think, said the mate, ** we had belter edge towards the shore, sir, and clap on a little more sail " 

** Just the contrary," said the captain: " 1 shall shorten sail and let him come up, and then we can keep 
company together." 

«* I giieas yon will keep company with him longer than you like, captain," said CorncolK 

•• I calculate I aha'n't, Mr. Yankee," replied the bear ; «* for when I am tired of his company, I shall laa.ve 
him to himself." 

It waa a moonlight night, the weather beautifully fine, and the four or five men who composed the crew of 
the Mary Hendenon had not gone to bed. The mate asked them all their opinkuM, and every one seemed 
jjoclined to fear she might be a French privateer, who had stood across the Channel to pick up any vessel dis- 
posed to make a run of it, or which might have been separated fram a homeward-bound convoy, and sueaked 
up along-ahore to avoid such intruders upon commerce a3 those vessela were known to be. She came up fast, 
and the mate was about to make some remark, when Jonathan took him aside and said, ** Now, mate, you 
amy be a very good saik>r» and know a burse-marine from a atufied alligator ; but I guess you don't know how 
to manage that man: what do you want done 7" 

** Why to edge inshore, to be sure, and see if that vessel is chasing us or not- If she is, she will alter bar 
course after us : if not, wby all the better— «he will go her course, and we ours." 

** I calculate," said Corncob to the captain, '* tlmt the vcasel astern would just sail round your clumper, for 
she's got » lighter breeze, but she'e coming up fast." 

*' Just Ibe OQDtiary," raplied the captain ; fur she's got a much stronger breeze, and does not gain an inch 
upon ue." 

** You will get a stronger breeze if you stand further out to sea: the wind is always scant along-shore." 

" Keep her three or four points in shore," said the captain to ihe man at the helm: *«it's blowing half a hur- 
Bcane tbare, and we shall go along the q nicker." 

No aoonar was this done, than the vesvel astern seemed to alter her appearance. She was a lugger, with her 
sails oa CMeh MiidB^ going before the wind, and, with the main*to^sail set, seemed before a small sneaking 
bri|; : now she altered her course, trimmed her sails on the larboard tack, and steered three points nigher than 
the Mary Henderson, in order to cut her off. 

** I think there's no doubt now what she ia," said the mate. *« If that's not a French privaleer, and «re are 
QD( ptimmm beieie Buiinighi» ibare's <io CBWtm in a foretopaail !" 

** 3be ie a Cawaaad B^ fisbinflH^w^" ni<i the obstinate captain ; " and before rnkSoight we might bam a 
diab ^ fiib for apfiper." 
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" It will be ft dkb of Frendi tonU, thtn/' Mud Um i 

" <~Mize<l up, I calculate/* nid Coniool>, *• with aome fiah-Muoe fiom Dieppe." 

The akipper soon became a liitie aoziooa : his obstinacy, however, did not give way as the priVBleer cant 
upL A shot whizsed over his head. 

** We had beiier," said the mate, *' heave to al once : we can never escape, and we shall only set the ma 
killed." 

" Just the contrary," said the captain : " we will carry more sail, edge in-shore, and if we* can, ran tbeenfl 
high and dry. He won't like getting too close to Plymouth ; for he might Hnd a man-of-war outside of himio- 
morrow, and the more be fires the greater risk will he himself run." 

** Then he'll run alongside of us and board us,'* said the mate. 

'* Just ihe contrary," answered the captahi ; ** for he'll try and sink us.'* 

** Well," said Corncob, giving a sigh, «* settle it amongst yourselves ; I gOess he dare not touch a hair oq ny 
head, or he'll have Congress at him in a moment ^-he'll know me for an American." 

«' He'll know you for no such thing ; and being an old man, he will make you sweep his decks until bepti 
into harbor ; and then you will grin through the bars as well as the rest of us." 

The old obatinate pig, as Corncob called the captain, was, with all his faults, a brave seaman. He aw the 
danger, and he made the best use of the Mary Henderson's sails to avoid a prison ; he made a good calculttioa 
as to the probable behavior of the privateer ;— firing guns would only alarm the coast, and getting (oo doie in* 
shore might get the vessel becalmed; — and although he contradicted every thing which was said, be mil did 
every thing a seaman could do to save his vessel. He had neared the land considerably ; indeed, lo DBch 
so, that a long point was now seen on the starboard bow : the privateer was at least a mile and a half diiiim, 
and appeared a little baffled by the wind. The breeze had died away considerably with the Mary Heodenon; 
but for some few minutes she seemed to hold her own. 

A light now appeared, which grew soon into a large fire, blazing beautifully In the clear nigfat Another 
was seen in another direction. The privateer almost immediately bore round up, and stood out lo sea ; wbiiit 
the Mary Henderson hove-to close in-shore, again&i which the ripple of the water as it broke on the beadi v«i 
plainly discernible. There she remained uniil the privateer was out of sight, when she again made sail, tod 
taking a fresh fair breeze, anchored in safety at the Motherbank. 



FiiLMNG ; OH, Society. By ike Author of TrmaxMymd De Vere, Three Volumes. Carey & Hait. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

We have been ao delighted by a second perusal of the above work, that we have resolved iocontineotly 
to infiict a second notice upon our readers. Yet our remarks must necessarily be short ; the most eitennve 
homily could not convey an honest notion of the merits of Mr. Ward's production — and we are compelled to 
admit tliat a few stray quotations afibrd no belter guide to the glorious beauty of the whole than the tight of 
a few chipe and splinters can depict the wonders of a lineof battle ship. We confess a monstrous partiality 
to the style of the work— to the embodiment of the practical experiences of the worldling, with the spiriwalJty 
of the sage. A steady perusal of our author's pages will iio more to enlighten the roiud of the panxns thaa 
twelve months jostling amid the villanies of the world, or twelve years' study of the musty philowphiea of 
the ancient schools. We subjoin a few more eitracis, but again request our readers to observe that a know- 
ledge of the beauties of the work can only be obtained by an attentive perusal of the whole. 

At this moment a gentleman (if he was one) passed, who seemed the very personification of the ahaWy 
genteel. He was well made, but his coat, which had more dust than nap upon it, seemingly because todest 
would certainly be to rent it, was buttoned close from the bottom to the chin, as if to leave in doubt iheqat*" 
tion, whether his shirt was clean, or whether he had any shirt at all. A much worn hat and trowaeri «* 
pleted the costume of a man seemingly abandoned by the world. Yet there was a fire in his eye «hia 
looked as if it could not be quenched. He walked with a firm step and an erect body, though, as he ■* 
Gorewell, he turned his head away, not as in fear, but as if he himself wished to avoid being accosted. • 
tinge of red also mounted into his sallow check as he did it. We watched him out of sight, when GoreweU' 
with some compassion, exclaimed—" You will scarcely believe that that person was bom to a handaoroecoBH 
petence, and might even now be comfortable if he pleased. He has had an excellent education, and hw«M 
brightest parts. Be was my schoolfellow j but I knew he would never forgive me if I had noticed hiffl 
company. He is now taking his solitary walk; — probably the only dinner lie will have: yet if he ^■Jrl. 
guineas in his pocket, he would spend them in a hot supper and punch, in the garret he inhabits, wi(fli>^ 
a dozen vagabonds like himself." 

" Is this your man of education and parts T* cried Elheredge. ^ - 

♦• Even so," answered Gorewell ; '* he might have made his fortune over and over again by them. ' 
conversation is so delightful, if he pleases ; his mind teems with so many original and acquired ™*J'*j i 
classical knowledge and tasto are so good, and his mode of communicating himself so clear, that the neb L^ 
8. once gave him hia table and 3002. a-year, not as tutor, but merely as a conversatioDal companion lov 
aon." 

" What could have made him forfeit it T was asked. . ^ 

" Idleness !" replied Gorewell, « sheer and sensual idleneM, or rather indolence ; to aay nothing of a b^ 

of the smallest restraint, amountmg almost to insanity. The ofibr of Lord B. wae, of all other things^tcoew 

befiOl him, what he was moat fit for, and we theoght would moat like. The moment ha got it he droop«>' 
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bMama impatient, rattlew, and jealom ; a bore to himielf and every body else, particolarly his pupit. The 
table was excellent, the company good ; yet would be so yield to hia crapaleocy and lo7t of licence, that he 
would treat low companions with cheese and porter at a neighboring public*hoiise. Meantime he seemed to 
have forgotten the condition of his aervice— converaatioa ; for his young charge scarcely ever got a woid 
from him. Yet he rode and walked by himself a great deal. When remonstrated with upon this, he said he 
bad not sold himself; and his indignation, of which he had a fair portion, kindling, he threw up his office,— 
lod behold him h^re !" 

" Did he take to nothing else f" asked £theredge. ** Did want drive him to nothing?" 

•* Yes ! to enlist." » 

" Enlist !" 

" Even so, and it was then perhaps that ho received the best lesson he ever had, from the restraints that 
were imposed upon him; and he would have deserted, and probably been shot, but for another extraordi^ry 
circumstance." 

« Pray let us have it.** , 

" He was sentry at an inn-door where his officers were quartered. They were literary, and their wine 
made them talk of Anacreou. There was a dispute about a passage which they could not settle. His cap- • 
lain said he wpuld call up one who knew more about it than all of them put together ; and, to their astonish- 
nent, he sentTor the sentry, who explained it with ease. To end a long story, they asked hii history, and 
though he ^id not deserve it, clubbed interest and purses to obtain his discharge." 

*' Wonders will never cease," we exclaimed. 

"The greatest is to come," replied Gorewell: " for expostulating with him as a friend, and willing to save 
him if 1 oonld, I proposed the fairest undertakings to him, all of which he eluded ; till thinking it might arise 
from want of present relief,! named a sum, not inconsiderable for me, which I told him I would hold at his 
service. His answer w»s memorable : *' Keep your money { I will not swindle you ; which I should do if I 
took it, knowing that my grossness aad folly are incurable, and it would therefore be thrown away." ' How 
he has lived since, I know not ; but it is' not a bad maxim to let people, if they most go to the devil, do it in 
their own way." 

The practical Paley was right, when he said that a wife without power or disposition to differ with her 
husband ** must be something very flat" 

Paley might have changed his opinion if his meek helpmate had been like the Countess of E., whose go- 
vernment of her husband, however, only proceeded from fondness : so at least it was said. Whether the Earl 
thought 80, it is not for me to decide; it is certain it sometimes cost him dear; and when he professed, as 
aoong disputing divines he sometimes did, his disbelief of Free WiU, all thought him sincere. My business, 
however, is with his married life, and the various lessons it afiurded roe as a candidate for roarriage myselC 
My first was occasioned by a message sent him at a dinner, by her own footman, who delivered it aloud ; 
"My lord, ray lady desires you will not drink so much champagne, as it disagrees with you." My next arose 
from another message in another place, requesting his Lordship would not lean his head against s wall, aa it 
was cold, and he had so little hair. My third occurred on a race-ground, where the Earl, who sometimes 
liked to be without his hat, had purposely taken it off. A footman was immediately despatched, not only de- 
siring my lord to put his hat on, but with orders to put it on for him if he refused. Whether all theee things 
told with him, as indicative of the best of wives, as all her family called her, I know not; but when she died, 
his escape from thraldom manifested itself in a manner not to be mistaken. It seems there was a bed-chamber 
with yellow hangings, which he particularly wished to inhabit, and which she particularly resolved not to 
aUow him. This went on for two years ; and the fint, indeed only words be uttered when her death was an- 
ittunoad, wens, " I will sleep in the yellow room to-night" 

One of hia repartees i must relate, as it belongs to our sul^ect. As a military man, twice wounded, out 
patriotic menabers had the grace actually, though in time of peace, to place him at the upper end of the table. 
Botthis gave great offence to a topping tradesman, a corn-merchant of the town, who was reokoned,and indeed 
pablished by himself, as a twenty, thousand-pound man. In short, there was a sort of rivalry between him 
and the Captain (as he was called, though only a Lieutenant) The Captain, not unnaturally, did not ol^ect 
to hear of ** the battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed," and which his club, out of sheer kindness, were often 
ibnd of drawing from him. Thili displeased the com-merehant, who used to say, brutally enough, " there were 
five hundred as good as he ; and as he had bean paid for his services, there was no merit" '* All in this 
room," he onoe added, looking round for applause, ** have contributed to your support by the taxes they have 
paid, and you have only done your duty." The good feeling of most of the membeis was shocked; but the 
Captain, with great coolness, pulling out a farthing from some copper in his pocket, presented it to the corn- 
merchant ** There, sir," said he, ** you have said this so often, that 1 am resolved it shall no longer be a bur- 
then to you ; and as this is about the^ proportion of my reward (if, indeed, it is not a great deal more,) that yon 
have had to aopply, I reqnaat that from heneeforward we may be quits as to money, and that 1 may have the 
pleasure to think 1 have served yea for nothing." 

** Sawney Bean." said Mr. Campbell, ** was a robber, and a murderer, (by many thought to be the devil him* 
self;) who lived several yean in a cave on the opposite coast of Ireland.'* 

" When f cried several voices. 

" At the beginning of the sixteenth century," replied Mr. Campbell; "but in what year I have forgotten. 
Certain it is, be was a cannibal as well as a murderer, and lived, himself and 4iis wife and children, upon the 
hsdiea and blood of the unfortunate people who fell into their hands." 

*' Heaven preserve usi" said all the company, while the rain beat louder and louder against the windows. 

" His cave," continued Mr. Campbell, " communicated with the sea, but was almost closed up with rocks 
on one side ; and opened into the country through a subterranean passage, covered entirely with furze and 
briars, on the other. People perpetually disappeared from the fields, and were searched for, but always in 
vain. The land seemed ander a curse, and the inhabitants began to abandon it However, this horrible fomi* 
ly were at leogth discovered ; for the fewness of their victims began lo tempt them farther than usual from 
their a(xoi«hekL A iamer, with his wife behind hi0,oD hoiseback, being attacked by three of Bean's sons* 
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in the scoffle the wife fall oS, and imnediataly not only her throat wbi cut, bat her Mood dnmk byeoeof dnw 
fiends, while the odiertwo endeavored to do as much by her husband. 

^The farmer, however, whose name was Campbell, wrought to madoess by what be had seen, ibnghtn 
stdutly with a loaded whip, that the wretches sought safety in flight; and the fanner pursuing ihem, isw ihe 
aperture through which they escaped under ground, and having ararked it, immediately proceeded to ihe nes 
town, where, being joined by a competent force, well armed, he returned to the spot he had merited, and had* 
ing his companions through the subterranean passage, they found this modern Cacus, with bis four sou and 
four daughters — who, it seemed, to fill up the measure of their wickedness, had married, as they came to loiit. 
ble ages. They all endeavored to make their escape through the opening towards the sea ; but the pretioii 
night, probably such a»one as this, had rolled shingle and loose fragments of rock into the nook, so as to cloie 
them up like a wall. 

** They were all taken prisoners, bound band and foot, and soon after hanged ; but not till some of thfDode 
confession of their cannibalism ; which was confirmed by the finding a number of hams strung round the oiTe, 
which had all the appearance of swine's flesh, but which they confessed to be human." 



Bulwer's Plat of the Duchess ms la Vallikre. 

A firieod, on whose judgment we do not build ** an absolute trust," but whose fiaely-eultivated niod aad 
well«trQtned habits of obsenmtioB, demaiid leapeoifiil netice, has forwaided us the following nsuib npoo 
Bulwer's first offering to the dramatic muse. We confess that there are many points wherein we diier widi 
our friend ; we have attentively penised and patiently wimessed the representation of the great novelirt'i 
play ; and we are decidedly of opinioo that it is, in many senses, unfit for stage performance. There it a wmt 
of general eflfoet^-excepting one or two glorious instances, the scenes are devoid of point, and the sitoatioQi 
destitute of interest The audience care iK>t for the success or failure of the monarch's schemes-^ grievoin 
fiiolt ; and in the acting vemion of the play, the eieistom of the stage manager have prevtsoted the posubilitf 
of comprehending the minor, bat still essential details of the plot The beanty of the poetry csmot eitirpsts 
the morbid feeling engendered by the heroine's guilt; and the minute representation of the rellgioai eeremo* 
nies of the Catholic church is an affair that cannot be tolerated on a decent stage. The solemn appeal to th« 
Maker — the invocation of his blessing — the sacred chauat— the holy prayer of his devoted servant at the alur 
of the Most High — are not fit subjjeeti for dmmatic scenes. God's worship is too often profaned by hiieiiig 
(^Boiators — ^let not the actor be ooropeiled to mock the Almighty for his daily bread. 

We agree with our friend in believing Bulwer capable of producing a superior play, and were the EogliA 
stage in a more wholesome state, we should doubtless experience an increased ratio of dramatic eflecbfroio 
his industrious pen; but he is aware that the modern playwright has nothing to expect either in fame oc pin. 
The transUitor of a vaudeville, or a mekHlrame of the Hugo or Dumas school, or the adapter of a popoiv so- 
vel, may make a little money, but originality is a disused article in the scenic world, and the exhibition of Ae 
flesh-colored legs of a danseuse in the twirlings of a pirouette is the best card that a manager can produce. 

But to our friend : — 

The perusal of this play has led us involuntarily 1o a train of reflections on die drama, the dnraatiiti, tbeir 
representatives and slanderers— and brought us to conclusions most honorable to all but the latter. We hste 
always regarded Bulwer's genius as essentially dramatic ; and, with much aiudety, have anticipated the tiise, 
when he wouki leave his mare prose weaving machinery, and shrine, in immortal verse, his high sod M\k 
thought*— his morals and his mind. He has not disappointed us, and in liiis, his first rich tribute ta the EngliA 
drama, has lent a powerful impulse to its lofly energies. We regard all literature as of indiflbreot nlM 
which teaches nothing — which leaves the mind insensible to any deeper feeling than that of having b^o 
amused — but he who through the medium of amusement supplies us with the matesials of reflection, awaken 
our minds to the infirmity of our hearts, inatruots us in the tssachery of impulses, in the selfish pnsaptiBgi (i 
mere feelings; and in the fierce antagonism of passion and principle, proclaims aloud to whom riMwkl bew 
victory: such a lea4!l|er is beyond all price or praise. 

La Valliere is the history of a young and erring heart— kindled in the spring tide of its p m mmn w ith«° 
overwhelming instinct to the " god of its idolatry"— radiant with every physical endowment to captivate m 
crush its victim ; yielding to temptation in the face of stem admonishment from a higher gifled though les 
attractive suitor, who warns her of " the maze on which she trembles,— one step more, and from &U ^^^ 
the angels shall cry ' lost' " La Valliera, however, is a creatnra of feeliBg— not of thought; the vuiuH* 
unheeded, and follows then, the weaknen and the wo of non-resistance to our emotions. 

For the plot and conduct of his story, Mr. Bulwer is indebted to history and the novel of Madame-deG***"*- 
but the gem and' glory of his play is in the high wrotight character of Bragelone — ^his own creation— t b«°8 
in whom blighted foelings serve to sublimate his mind — who lives only to prove the lelfishnsssof ponion**^ 
how contemptible is poor human natuna, if it cannot rise superior -to it--en ineaination of the spirit of bsaeW 
l«oe either in the association or in th» abstract— and in the pure devotion of tiie fiMnder of ChriHtam^' 
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nnificiagkiniMlf 10 radMni the hmrttfia tonpter had beguiled and biohen. He hudevieted fiom the beetea 
path ef mflit dranatiste— who, to ** poiiit a moral or adorn a taler" depict the f trife of pawiaM, but leavea 
outielves to apply the learon, aod comat forth boldly, and in the waim beeathuigB of the heav t'a beat rhamtiaa, 
speakB the moial he would have ua learn. 

We will not weaken, by extmota, the delight and profit our Teaden eannet lail to derive from oonmniDioii 
with the mind of Brgaelone, and the gloriooa and rich attire of language -ta which that mind ii thown— the 
scene in the foufth act (enough to hallow the entire play) is in the aublimeat vein of pathoi, intellect* and 
virtue ,- and his dread rebuke of Looia and hit vice»--Iiterally appdling. The aitoation of the partiea heM> 
oppoied to each other, brought foreibly to our minda Martin'a great picture of Bekhazrar'a Feaat— H were aa 
if the poet had atood before it, and gazed on the figure of Daniel, till inspiration grew on rapture, and virtue'a 
pawiooate and holy a ambers firand enlargement in the feaiful warnings of the prophet-priest 

The advantage, to the drama generally, contributed in this fine play, will be discovered in the quiet rebuke 
which it conveys to intwested and narrow minded bigots, who have piled their aectarian alanden ** Olympua 
high" upon the drama and its votariea, until society has been all hot forced into the belief that the aweet weUe 
(^ ita amusement were poisoned springs for its destruction. La Valliere is not only a medium of morality in 
tlie abstract, before which all calumny must shrink abashed— but is made even the handmaid of reUgioii 
itwlf. 

In the .auiiliary details it has great merit in the charaeier of the wily, witty, and sarcastic De Lannm— 4o 
us a scenic Roebelbaeauh — and the inteUectnal gladialomhip displayed in theibul game of intrigue^-^ietweeB 
him and Madame Montespar— -is full of true aldioogh trite knowledge of the selfishness and heartlea < 
of court, and indeed, the world's mancoiiwee. 

There is hope lor the drama, now the genios ef Bulwer is enlieted in ita earvio e a nd he 1 
niied with such kindred spirits as Miss Mitford, Knowles, WiOie, and Talibuid-*end they again : 
such representativea as Maeraady, Vandenhofli; Foneai, and Charlee Keen— all names implfing moml werlh^ 
and deep sympathy with whatever is great and glorious m inteU e et > i he prieata worthy of the oradae wh* 
never &il to elevate the mind and purify the heaft of every votary who aeeka their ehrines. H. 



COOK£*8 AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, Phaaddpkia.^\Ti this age of general improvement, it ia 
not to be expected but that our old friends, the delight of our boyish days, the horse-riders, would participate 
in the nnivetsal movement ; yet few persons can enter this (airy- like pavilion without expressing surprise at 
the beauty and convenience of the structure erected for the accommodation of the public, the appropriate- 
DesB of the devices and appointments, the gorgeousness of the candelabra, the variety of the amusements, the 
exceeding docility of the quadrupeds, and the surprising agility of the bipeds. There is " a fitness of things'* 
pervading the whole establishment that evinces the presence of a master mind. The "entrees," as they are 
termed, are no longer an unmeaning jumble of man and horse arrayed in every variety of strange apparel, 
but picturesque evolutions of a Turkish squadron with a troop of amazons, or the manoeuvres of the Seven 
Champions in appropriate costume, with their squires and banner bearers. But we must confess that the 
sight we love to dwell upon is the performance of the juvenile troop — a band, exceeding twenty in number, 
of graceful and pretty children, from the dumpling of " two year old" to the graceful Miss Barlow of ten. 
The drama of *« Cinderella," played m dumb show by these litde orftifes, is a treat of no ordinary descrip- 
tion: the quadrille is a sight wofth the priee of admiaBion. In this aet, as well aa in '*The King andtbn 
Deserter," the petUe9 display talents that might shame many children of a larger growth. 

In Bome of the represented scenes, the equestrians use the old fashioned placards or printed scrolls contain- 
ing the important sentences which they are unable to explain by pantomimic action. For instance, in Alex- 
ander the Great, the hero rises from his regal seat, and unfolds a white muslin scroll, somewhat about the 
lize of n two^heet map, and containing the WQida, in large oapUal lelten, *' Who waa the gteataat j 
The monarch kindly exhibita thklo the right and the lefl, that the whole of the audience may 
important document. Old Clytus walks to the same table, and unlblde another scroll readf prepared i 
Mxneioa by the printer or painter to his moat excellent meges^, and displays in answer, ^ Your father, FiiiUp*" 
rhe efleet is laughable in the extreme, and sadly mSIitatea against the general eflbct It waa eacnsaUe hi 
the early age of melodrama and spectaele in England, where the law refused to allQW theeetors to wgtA 
ipon the stagas of the ikcBtrae that did net bovt ef a royal iioeine. Here the custom is ridiculens, «nd 
ittght to be expk)ded. An event thai oocnrred at ene of the Engliah amphitheatMs eoatribnted materially to 
render the acroU eahibiiions contemptible, and paved the vray for their total abolition. In one of the tenrifl- 
sally-tearing bk)od-and>blae<fira pieees that uaed to delight the nuUion, an Afriaan prince was oonfined in hi*" 
»nMay 'a easlle^ hot escaped to the outer^eooit in eon^ay with hia faithful confidant Unable to compass hie 
Snal nxit, he drew • serall from a oanvenient inle in die wall, and eihibited " What ia to be deaer m$ 
jriend replied, per another scroll, ** Try the Fbstem Gate." A wag, who owed the principal actor a grudge. 
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pffepared soother scroll, Uio oxaet counterpart of the one hitherto used, hut with difierent woids; and mtdi- 
ing an opportonitji alipped the fictitious placard, ready folded, into the appointed place. The mgio priaoe, 
with his dingy oonntenance fixed at the proper tragedy screw, exhibited his inquiring piece of calico wiih 
great emphasis of action — ^his confidant unrolled the answering scroll with perfect oonSdenoSf but wu 
astounded at the fhonts of laughter that greeted its appearance. He looked at the prince, and he was eqoiUy 
convulsed— the prompter shouted — the call boy grinned, the carpenters hurraed, and the fiddleis went inio 
oachinnatory fits. He looked at the scroll, and instead of telling his sable majesty to " Try the Posten 
Gate," he was advising him, in very large letters, to " Try Day and Martin's Blacking." 

Ducrow, who is undoubtedly the cft^ of all equitationists, is an extraordinary compound of ignorsDce and 
talent, and vulgarity and grace, that ever met in a human form. His classical oonceptiona are woodetfttUy 
fine, and still more wonderfully executed — yet he is unable to speak three vrords of any langasge correctly. 
On horseback, or on the stage, his action is chaste and graceful, yet his manners are brutal in the extrene. 
During the rehearsal of a piece, he has been heard to say — ^* there's too much talkee*talkee, by a precioai 
sight — cat out that there dvdeet, and make vay ibr the hanimals." When he was arranging the last sceoe of 
<* The Cataract of the Ganges," he addressed one of the principal actr e s ses , who was engaged in the ban* 
nesB of the piece, '* Hollo, marm, this von*t do— yy, you're standing afore von of the horses !" Yet the mn 
has his good qualities. One of his voltigeurs fell in the execution of some tourbiUcn, and pitching upoobii 
neck, got his death hurt. The audience laughed, as the poor fellow fell from his hoise and tumbled iatheaw- 
dust of the ring; they thought that he bad merely stumbled without being injured, and his companioni joined 
in the grin. Ducrow vras standing by, soperinteoding the exertkms of his troop; he saw that the unfortiunie 
man was unable to rise ; and, jumping from his station, he sprang into the ring, and loudly rebuked ibeiB fir 
their unfteling mirth. He lifted the sufiferer (a full-groWn man) from the ground, and carried him, withoat 
a«nitaDoe, to the adjoining stable. The man knew that he was dying, and begged earnestly to see hii wifo. 
9he came, and leaning over her ill-fated husban4 as he was lying upon a truss of straw, received hii \iA 
enbraee. ** Rub the paint from my cheeks, Mary. I know that I am dying— do not let me enter the piettooe 
of my God with the point upon my face." His wish was complied with ; he smiled— and died. Ducrow pail 
the funeral expences, and placed the widow on the establishment, assigning her the salary of the deceased. 



Bkains.— The brain of man being taken In the proportion lo his body, is stated, by several writeis, ai 1 to 
^0 (it might more correctly be as 1 to 40) ; it is curious to observe that the proportions are in moles aa 1 to76; 
in the mouse, 1 to 43 ; in the field mouse, 1 to 31 ; in the elephant, 1 to 500 ; in the horse, 1 to 400; in t^ 
sparrow and cock, 1 to S5 ,■ in the goose 1 to 360 ; in the canary only 1 to 14. 



An AMxaiOAN Focrtts in London.— The last number of the New Monthly Magasine contains the f^^ 
ittg beantiful lines, written by Mrs. Otgood, the wife of a young artist fiom Boston. 

ON A CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. 



Art^i^aughing at Time in thy sweet baby glee t 
'^^dKause on his pinions to frolic with thee ? 
OUTshow him thow shadowless, innocent eyes. 

That smile of bewilder'd and beaming surprise 

Bid him kx>k on that cheek where thy rich hair reposes, 
Where dfanples are playing « bo-peep" with the roses ! 
His wrinkled brpw press with light kisses and warm. 
And clasp his rough neck in thy soft wreathing arm .' 
Perhaps thy iniantine and erquistte sweetness 
May win him Ibr once to delay in his fleetness. 
Then— then, would I keep thee, my beautiful child; 
Tby Una eyes unclouded, thy bloom nndefiled, 



\ With thy innocence only, fo guard thee from iU 
In life's sunny dawning— a lily-bud still ! 
Laugh on, my own Ellen. His voice, which to m 
Gives a warning so solemn, makaa music for tkee; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler's annof . 
Thou hear'stbut the tick of the pretty gold toy! 
His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own ! 
Long, long may it be ere thou feeleat his frown. 
And oh ! may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little iiiity step be. 
And still through alleeaflons, in atoms and ftir weatbar, 
May Time and ny £llea be j^muieB togeihsr! 
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THE COWPENS. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE BAHAMA BANKS.'* 



" Bloody with ipurring, fiery red with tpeed/* we 
yoa yoo honeman a« he glancee along like a bird, now 
Men, now hidden by the wild and waving Ibliage ; 
listen to the crackle of the iniall dry twig* under hit 
coarser*! feet ; above all, notice the quick, yet ateady 
and powerful action of that noble Meed, and the erect, 
eaiy, and swaying carriage of the rider. You may 
easily distinguish his countenance, shaded though it 
be by the deep visor of his horseman's cap; you ob- 
serve the keen quick glance of his rolling eye, but its 
ezpnfsaion is redeemed from the charge of mildness by 
a brow like that of Jove, wry wide between the eyes, 
not high, but broad and ample, with thick and black 
eyebrows. The nose slightly curved, and remarkably 
sharp and thin about the nostril, which ever aud anon 
eipands, while the short lip curls with soq^e proud 
thonght, and the small sinewy hand contracts upon 
the sword hilt His was a face to know again, to 
rise involuntarily in our memory and fii its lineaments 
deep in our recollection. One could not help noticing 
it, and yet it would have been difficult to say what 
was the predominant ezpression. When at rest there 
was a most winning openneai and a lurking pleasantry 
about the mouth, while the eye beamed and molted 
with the various feelings which ran through the mind. 

Speed^g on, he has passed from our view, and the 
rolling sound of his horse's hoofs comes fainter and 
fainter on the ear. 

That horseman is William Washington, the Marat 
of the Revolution, known for many a deed of despe- 
rate bravery, and not unworthy of his name and kin- 
dred. 

He ia bearing tidings of import to the retreating 
army of Morgan, and spares not horse nor man in his 
eager cour.-e. 

Mom broke upon the retreating army. The long 
files of the Continentals, with the most perfect disci- 
pline and regularity, covered the worse armed and 
irregular, hut daring body of rooantaineers. Their 
pictureaque dress, the rifle shirt fringed with green or 
brown, and the bucktail in their capa, contrasted with 
the formal and very ugly uniform of the Line ; and 
though they did not move with the preciaion of vete- 
u 



rape, there was a ateadineea and moral as well am 
physical force about that dark body of men. that bo- 
apoke a readinesa to act boldly or endnra atemly. 

They made up the main body of the army, and anall 
divisions acted aa scouting parties io the advance and 
oiAhe flanks. To moat of them, or at least to many^ 
the intricacies of their woodland path were familiar ; 
to many the long swells of the hills, crowned with the 
spreading beech, had been the scene of many a youthful 
expedition, when they firsf began lo raise the heavj 
and formidable rifle; with weak and unpractised arn, 
often had the woods echoed to the jocund shout of the 
young sportsman, when he at last succeeded in scalp-^ 
ing. with steady ball, the active aquirreL 

Here, too, with hasty hoof, brushing away the 
spangled and matin dew, the antlered buck, with ear 
reverted to catch the hoarse sound of the following 
chase, had bounded to his death ; or, failing at lenglhp. 
had turned to bay in yonder rocky pool, with his 
spiked boms bent low, and his full, black, moist ey«» 
watching the movements of his noisy and numenMUi 
assailants. 

But now there were higher game and a nobler 
chase through that rich and verdant country. Morgan 
with his riflemen, and the Delaware and Maryland 
line, was in full retrest from the open country to join 
the army under Greene, while the fiory, daring, and 
impetuous Tarleton, with a greater force, and all tried 
men, was pressing on his traces. 

The patriots had that morning crossed the Pacolet 
and were pursuing their course toward the boundary 
line of the state. They halted for a while, and when 
the line of march was again taken up, th^ advanced 
at a moderate speed. 

At this moment one of the scoots rode in from the 
rear, and announced to the General that a single man 
was approaching at high speed. Scaree had the words 
parted from his lips, ere the horseman passed the rear 
company, and spurring on his foaming ateed, auddealj 
checked him with ^ force that threw him on his 
haunches, and, springing from the saddle, raised his 
plumed cap and stood before the general. 

'* Welcome, Colonel Waabington,*' said the warm 
hearted Morgan, as he eagerly griped the straoger'n 
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•iteDded hind, ** you are ever weloome— nmt of all 
[ what newe briog yoa f * 
I may make me leai weloome, my dear lir. 
l^letoo will be with you before suoaet; he bringa his 
legioa of devik, and infantry eooagh to outnumber 
iHk We miiat either diiperae among the moiintaina,or 
meet liim<— and it is fearfol odda." 

" Thia ia the fint time I ever heard Colonel Wash- 
ington count the odds, when we had to meet the 
enemy," said Morgan; ** but I did not think he waa so 
near— let us do hin^hlice : he is active enough, and 
haa been so used tjlliccess by his preiernatural ra- 
pidity, that he thinks to ride over as without any 
more ada Well, if he be so eager, let him come in 
God*s name; we will meet hlro, gentlemen. Col. 
Washington, you, of coune» command oar handful of 
CATalrji^ and had better lead to some place more 
anitable than (his to tkvt^t our hasty antagonists." 

" With your permission, then, General, I will lead 
m a apot Bome mile hence, wher^ we shall at least 

l«iT..fiirfleld."t»fC,r...r, i..l J-fcffi ^ 
Hie officeia were called together and aCqoaintcd 

nilii the eiicnmstances, and received the oidem for 

iMr leapedive pasta. 

A few BBoments placed them on the fieM of %e 
Cowpens, and a more beautiful spot could aeareely 
iHiTe been aelected. Sloping in a long, gentle deaeent 
fiom the woody hill on which the patriots took their 
aland, to a rich and level plain of no great extent, it 
was covered in the rear by the forest, thick with un- 
derwood, and oflered a smooth and verdant turf for 
tlie display of the troopsu They took a hasty meal, 
atauding, and were drawn up in baule array. The 
Oonlinentala, in a line four deep» were arranged at 
aome hundred and fifty yards distance from the gcove 
in their rear. The mounted riflemen were placed 
belund them, to the right and left, so as to cover their 
lluiks, while the mountaineers, on loot, filled the space 
Imtween the openings of the regulars, and were dis- 
poaed in front aa skirmisherB, with direct]ona,upon the 
advance of the enemy, to fiill back in the rear of the 
mope of the line. The small, hot well-appointed band 
of cavalry, mider Washington, their adored lender, 
Iwvered about the field, part aa outposts, and part 
dmwn up, upon the right of the line. 

All waa done, and aa the files of motionlesB men, 
alaod on that field, fresh with nature's choiceat gema, 
who can tell the deep current of variooa feeling that 
lowed in the hearta of diat warlike assemblage. 
There they stood, the cool and matured bravery of the 
Yateran, side by side with the fair haired boy, on 
whose cheek the down of incipient manhood had just 
aprung — ^in whose young heart throbbed the daring 
blood ; the sunburnt cheek and flaahing eye of die South, 
by the Sanm form and features of the Northern stales ; 
nil good men and true, and though hundreds of miles 
were between their'native spola of earth, their hearts 
were brethren in that just and holy cause. There they 
iMaod: a low murmur passed alpig their ranks, like the 
natle of the western wind in the dry and golden 
harvest Held ; friends were there, speaking what might 
lie their last ; the braveat, reflecting, felt their souls 
atined with a aolemn aadnem which bore no kmdied 



to fear. War ! thou ait a fearful thing! hbn nnei 
his hand against his fellow, and as the dark spiriti aie 
evoked from hie heart by the trnmpe^call, the itciie 
rouses all the fiercer energiea of his nature. Tlw 
bullet finds a home, and the sword a sheath in God'i 
noblest handiwork ; the blood which warms and givei 
impulse to that frame, the minister of a heavenly «)iU, 
wells unregarded out upon the foul and discolored 
earUi ; the war-steed's hoof tramples into an ondiitiD. 
guishable mass, the features which some short wbik 
since, beamed with the impress of the Creator. Bot 
the green earth blooms over them, and hides in betuty 
the ghastly relics of mortality. Yet fearful as wwA 
death are to the reflecting mind, give man but a noble 
cause, and the rejdicing spirit ihrusls its tenement ioto 
danger and ruin, and if need be, gladly pours out the 
gushing stream of life for the triumph of truth md 
justice. This it is that ennobles strife, this thst mikes 
man finally successful by drawing out the noblest and 
purest feelings of the human soul. Death hss no hold 
on them, though dead they live — live ia the Mooiy 
of frienda loo proud almoat to grieve— live in the betm 
of the true— live wherever devotion is boaandfOr 
principle revered. This is not to die. 

The afternoon advanced, when suddenly a droppng 
fire, irregular and quick, waa heard, and die ridensi 
came in with intelligence of the immediate approach 
of the British. The cavalry was collected amond tin 
standard, and in breathless expectation awiiied tiie 
arrival of the assailants. 

Soon the kettle drums and trumpels of the Legion 
sounded louder and loader, and, at a moderate psce, 
thia hated body of cavalry advanced upon the plain. 
The bright beams of the sun fell upon their gliuermg 
arms, and» as Morgan had arranged his men, frootinf 
the north east, the light was full in the faces of (Ik j 
enemy. In a little while, the long scarlet lines of ik 
English infimtry entered the battle>gnNiwl. 

The music of the royal forcea rang loud and dear 
aa they were rapidly formed into columns of attack 
The fiery Tarleton, confiding in the desperate rapidiif 
of his charge, acarce waited till they wen arranged, 
and without allowing his men time to rest and reeorcr 
their breath, ordered the advance. 

The cheers of the brave EngKahmen pealed ahnd 
as they rushed on in double quick time. The npidiiy 
of their advance saved many a lift, for though the 
scattered riflemen each in succeaskm poured inhii 
fetal fire, yet the speed of the enemy was such as to 
force them to retire without a second shot They fell 
back in the rear of the Continentals, and through die 
openings of the line kept up a deadly dischaige. 

I need not; nor can I here, describe the coarse of the 
battle ; the loud shouts of the combatants, the vivid 
flashes of musquetry through the dun cloud of smoke, 
and the masterly movement of Howard, when the 
advancing British, secure of the victory, were met bf 
their own fiivorite weapon, and turned and drivea 
back at the point of the bayonet These am all wefl 
known. 

At the head of a company of moonted riflenen, to 
the left ot the line, waa Charles Edwards, bumiBg 
with impationw,bot^nMpa||^||^ftfeipre«OB^ 
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of the genenl, who was in pereon at the head of his 
fiiTorite corps. The rash and meeting of enraged 
men went on, and jost as the British inftntry ad- 
tanced to that charge, iyi which they were foiled by 
Howard, Tarleton ordered his legion cavalry to charge 
the mounted riflemen, disperse them, and wheel upon 
the flank of the Continentals. 

Thta the solid ground trembled under the rapid 
and stormy tread of the cavalry; waving blades gleam- 
ed amid the dark cloud of plumes, and they came on 
like the alpine avalanche. They vi*ere met withal ; 
as the granite of Mont Blanc shivers the accumulated 
■now, so did the terrible fire of the riflemen shiver 
the ranks of the dragoons. 

Morgan called aloud to his men to stand firm. ** Do 
not fire till you see their eyes ; and hark ye, do not 
waste a grain of powder — ^let all tell." On they came, 
careering on their managed horses, and high above the 
din of battle rang their shoot. The mountaineers sat 
on their saddles, statue-like and stem ; the ihtal rifle 
resting with the breech upon the pommel. " Now !" 
shouted the clarion wiee of Morgan— the whole line 
of deadly tubes fell in an instant, rested one moment 
level, then blazed the stream of living Are; and when 
the smoke cleared away, not a man of the ftont line 
of the troopers was in his saddle, while in the second 
and third many reeled upon their seats, and all in- 
•tinctively drew up. 

With a*bullet fixed in his broad breast, and his left 
arm hanging useless by his side, yet waving aloft his 

glittering brand, CapL G was home by his excited 

steed, full into the ranks of the riflemen. 

Death was busy with him, yet still in his glazing 
eye and stiffening features, glared the , unquenchable 
fire of his malignant spirit. Charles Edwards saw and 
shouted to save him. Cruel and licentious though he 
had been, th6 determination which he .evinced de- 
served and won respect. But he was in the hands of an 
unsparing antagonist, and mustering his strength for one 
last blow, the film of death passed over his eyes, and 
the motionless corpse fell heavily from the saddle. 

This passed with the quickness of lightning, and 
before the British could recover, Washington and his 
brave band were upon them. Man to man» Made to 
hiade, a dreadful eoofiioc ensued, but the British were 
disheartened by their desperate loss, and ■ general 
lOQt ensued. The Legion troopers asked no quarter 
and received none<^-« loag acooant of crime and injury 
was that day settled in Ueod. 

Tarleton himself, and several of his officers who 
were well mounted, fled for their lives. The fiery 
Washington and Charles Bldwards led the pursuit. 
The marks are still shown of the prodigious leap that 
Washington forced his horse to take, in order to cut 
Tarleton oflf. Almq^it alone, he dashed into the flying 
British, and as he struck at Tarleton, a blow of which 
he bore away the mark, the blade of a trooper would 
have pasBed through his body, but for the interference 
of Charles Edwards. Washington, finding that they 
were almost alone among the British, who were rally- 
ing upon them, turned bridle, and said to Edwards, 
** Come, my good friend, it is our turn to run," put his 
horse to speed, and sent his compliments to Colonel 



T , by a fugitive whom he spared, and bid hia 

say he would be happy to see him at any other tini» 
The Americans remained upon the battle-ground that 
night, and buried the ghastly relics of the fight. 

It is a sad thing at any time to see the oold and 
crumbling form fiom which the moving spirit has d*> 
parted ; even when death has laid his hand oalm^ 
and quietly, it bears an awful impress; but when the 
glorious frame, lately proud in strength and beautifttl 
in action, lies loppi^, disfigured, convulsed ; stained 
with the life Udod clotted upon the writhed feaCnrsa, 
yet wearing the grim and fierce look which death fani 
fixed there, or livid with incipient decay, gashed* 
pierced — Oh! all the comeliness, the sad beauty of 
death, is gone. Tt is a sight to rise up in one's dreams. 

The battle of the Cowpens was the .efifectual ruin 
of the English domination at the Sooth ; after that tte 
fabric of their power melted away in a series of parti- 
zan actions, till at last the Southern states were firee. 

The fair, round moon shone bright and pure on that 
scene of violence and death, and her beams daaeed 
gaily on the ripples of Tyger river. The rapid rash 
of the stream over its rocky bed broke the deep siloBen 
of %9 midnight with its sweet music, and the shrill 
song of the katydid thrilled from the branches of the 
birch trees, that Isved their pendent tassels in the 
limpid current. A hofseman came at the* full speed 
of his charger to the brink of the stream, and throwing 
himself from the saddle, raised the cap from his hot, 
red brow, and bathed his forehead in the water; a 
long, long draught he drew from the living stream, 
and raising his eyes to the calm heaven, spoke as it 
were musingly. '* Thou art still the same fair stream 
as when I saw thee last, some twelvemonth since; thy 
unconquered current still flows from the free hills to 
the plain, and thy waves have washed away the pol- 
lution of foreign and conquering footsteps. Thou art - 
an omen of my country: long, long has the invader 
dammed and pamlyzed the current of her life into a 
stagnant pool, but now her new-bom energy has burst 
the barrier, and she has rejoicingly commenced her 
course of freedom. But I must not delay." He rubbed 
with skilful hand the close joints of his steed, and 
leading him to the water's edge» permitted him lo 
drink; then vaulting on his back^ touched him with 
the spur. The noble animal raaied, and springing 
forward, clave, with his broad breast, the mountain 
current ; a few minutes of exertion placed them on 
the opposite bank, and again they sped upon their 
wild career. In the few villages through which they 
passed, the horseman drew bridle at some well-known 
house, and at the clatter of his horse's hoofs and the 
clear sound of his voice, the sleepers roused themselves 
and heard him proclaim^ " Tarleton is defeated at the 
Cowpens by Morgan; spread the news, arm and join 
him." The cheers that burst from the hearts and lips 
of his auditors startled the echoes of the night, and 
again the fiery hovsemia spurred on his vray. With 
the first dawn of day he dismounted fh)m his foaming 
and weary hone, at the house of Mr. Edwards, and his 
loud call was answered by the appearance of several 
woolly heads firom the ofiices, andi theiiilH9iPf«^ criea 
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of gntolatkm were perfectly astouading at they crowd- 
ed afemid the need and his rider. 

''Brrry glad for see you, my uog nuMa, eh! ble« 
God, how be grow, mose big aa be fader." 

Cterle* extricated himaelf with some difficulty from 
the kind hearted cceatores, and delivering his hone 
to one old gray headed fellow who delighted in the 
•ppelktion of Uncle July, requested him to be well 
taken care of 

^'T^ be Burcmassa — ki! but he is a beauty, maybe 
Jm aVt, look mote like de ole Teardoat boss — come 
along, sir, hab littlo corn, eh ? aha! ole nigger gib you 
'mifi:** 

Charles ran into the house, where the tiir ef his 

arrival had awakened the inmatet, and bending low 

the venerable and time-ttricken form of his 

ir, beggetl his blessing. 

**Tbou hast it, my brave and glorious boy, and may 

it aver rest upon thee. But tell me, my son, why do 

we see you here ? have you failed ?" 

•*No»w>, my dear father, we are triumphantly suc- 

b1; yesterday evening the vaunted Legion fled 

the field of the Cowpent before our half armed 

I taw Tarleton himtelf flying at fiist at hit 

Mack could carry him, and Wathington ixAhll 



The gny head of the patriot wat raited in tolemn 
tlaaktaUieit to heaven, and hia thin lipt murmiired 
IB joy. 



'^ Chariot! Chariot! my own dear brother! thank 
God yon are tafe," and the young man was wreathed 
in his sister's embrace, and the fond pressure of her 
pure lips breathed the imutterable force of a siater'i 
love. 

** We are aU safe, my own sweet sister, and one 
whom I suppose I need not name, is safe tno. Nsf, 
you need not crimson so deeply, I named no names. 
He bore him roost gallantly, and bid me show you 
this — do you know it ?'* taid he, holding up the aabre 

which he wore: ** this wat Capt. G 's^weapoD— 

he fell in the desperate charge which the legioa 
cavalry made on us.'* 

"Take it away, Charles; never let me see anf 
memorial of that bold bad man. He has gone then to 
his last account ?" 

** Aye, my tweet sisrer. he died soldier-like and miD- 
fully, fighting to the latt. But let ut talk of more 
pleatant thingt ; and, by the way, I mutt tee to mjr poor 
hofte; he bore me gallantly home, and I woaU not 
lote htm, for he it a gift from Wathington." 

On hit return, the happy family gathered arDund, 
and the tale of the battle, with all ilt circamMancei, 
wat repeated to the unwearied audience. Afier a daj 
or two of relaxation. Chariot returned to camp with 
hit new leviet, and followed the atandaid of Waihing- 
ton in many an exploit and mar de guerre of thai 
brave and tkilful leader. 
Fhiladelphta. A. H. 



THE PEASANT BOY. 



BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 



I WOULD I were a peatant boy — 
That merry ton of careleti joy; 
Without a tl^oaght that tmackt of care, 
He whistles sorrow to the air, 
Whilst jovially the wild wood rings 
With tunes this merry peasant sings. 
He wears a free, unclouded brow. 
For youth's sunshine is with him now. 
Gilding his thoughts with lines of light, 
Making his life serene and bright. 
Alas ! he little recks that soon 
After morn comes troubled noon. 

Pass on, dear boy — in after life. 

When mingling in ihe cares and strife 

Of this most sordid, hated world. 

When down by fate's rough hand tbou'rt hurl'd. 

When sorrow ahall thy bosom seize. 

When yields thy form to fell disease. 



When Mammon all his hoards employs 
To sting thy heart, and steal thy joys — 
Then wilt thou think of former yean. 

Of former mirth, and former joy. 
Ere that thine eyes were red with tears. 
Ere that thy breast knew cares or fears, 

When thou wert but a peasant boy. 

1 envy thee thy happy lot,— 

Ay ! though thy fiite be cast thus low— 
No sorrow does thy bosom know. 

No envy enters in thy cot. 

Thou canst not see, thou canst not taste, 

The bitter waters of life's watte;' 

Ambition is not yet thy care. 

Its very name to thee is air. 

Without a thought to dim thine eye. 

Without a shade to cloud thy sky, 

And none of gloom to damp thy joy. 

Thou happy, happy Fkamawt Bot^ 
B:ockley, Novcoaber, 1837. 
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The 8tar< were out» and the crescent moon 
Smiled on earth like the light of noon ; 
The hreath of night, with a luournfal swell. 
Swept along thro' my lonely cell — 
Warmly and solemnly on it went, 
Like a tempest's voice when its force is spent. 
And fluttered the flame of ray vigil light. 
Like a clear eye dimm'd by sorrow's blight. 



Long had the vesper hymn been sung. 

And the whisper'd prayer rose high. 
The ave hush'd on the fervent tongue. 

And the penitent's fearful sigh. 

The nuns were asleep, the lights were fled. 
Stillness reigned like the hush of the dead, — 
The fire of love flash'd thro* my soul. 
And my burning thoughts brook'd no ooutiol,— 
Fearful, yet joyful, I heard the bell 

Speaking the solemn hour of" one" — 
It summoned to joys I dare not tell— • 
Joys, delights, for ever gone ! 

The day-light joys of a world like this, 

What are th$y to a stolen bliss ? 

While danger and fear our paths pursue, 

And guiltiness our footsteps woo; 

While pain and death tread darkly near us. 

And fancy's dreaded visions scare us; 

What are they io the high behest 

Which young love speaks in her florid zest? 

While innocence smiles brightly o'er us. 

And wreathed mirth sports on before us? 



My latticed casement soon I pass*d>- 

Heavily sigh'd the midnight blast, 

It seem'd like the rush of a closing knell 

Speaking to peace a long farewell ; 

But I heeded not, for the sportive train 

Of love's bright visions wrapt my brain — 

Nor the voice of the blast, nor the creaking tree. 

One sound of terror had for me. 

Soon entranc'd in love's warm arms. 
Bound in captious thoughts I lay — 

Lost to virtue's guarding charms — 
Guilt proclaimed her wonted sway. 



Ling'ring, dreary moniha went by- 
Long 1 watch'd with a tearful eye; 
Ana, oh, I fear'd that the cold world's scorn 
Would rest on my child— my babe unborn! 
The abbess smil'd, and the nnna look'd kind' 
Kindness is pain to iha guilty mind— 
And the flush of shame would light my lace 
As I knelt and pray'd in the holy place; 
For I felt that the light of heaven to me 
Was but to ray guilt a mockery; 
But, oh. 1 pray'd with a heart sincere. 
And gush'd from my eye the burning tear— 
And I dared to think, in my tearful mood, 
Tho* the world is cold, yet God is good! 



Morning smiled on the convent wall, 

And the glad birds carol'd their matift callr- 

It seem'd like the song of youthful glee, 

Deck'd out in the heart's light drapery ; 

Or an infant's laugh — its sweetest — first — 

From nature's own rich treasury burst; 

Or the silvery tones of praise to heaven 

On beauty's tongue, for blessings given : 

But, oh, the notes, to my guilty heart, 

Were like the slings of a venom'il dart; 

For well I knew that the melody 

Of the joyous birds was not for me ! 

Time must pass, and its changes roll 

Wiih a fearful swell o'er the guilly soul :— 

No longer now can the secret dwell. 

And friends have turn'd with a magic spell. 

And the hopes that held me up before 

No longer now their influence pour; 

My eyes grow dim at the scornful gaze, 

And ray cheek my secret thought betrays, 

And my grief torn heart with its madness ache 

Can it bear the shock?— it burns— it breaks! 



The sun is low on Darro's dark blue hills. 

On Darro's wave its lingering ray distils; 

A voice is chanting, mournful, sweet and low. 

Commingling notes with Darro's murm'ring flow 

A crazed mother madly wanders there, 

A bright babe sporting with her flowing hair— 

Sport on, fair boy, ihy life is b«t begun, 

Poor infant offipring of the fallen Nim! 

Alt. 
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TEAN8LATED AND ABKIDOKB FEOM TUE OUGIHAL 8PAHI8H OF THK CELKBIATKD CKftVAIim. 



TowARM the oloM of tlM nitecBth •enturx, under 
two hundred and sixty yoan of Tnriiiih dominion, the 
populaiion of the oooe impenent ielend of Cyprua had 
dwindled, akd iia egriooltare and eomaeroe had de- 
clined into oomparative inaignifioance. In many a 
field, once rich with cultivation, natnie now rioted in 
nntaraed luxuriance ; many a hill and plain, ence en- 
livened by the cheerful voice of the husbandman, 
was now overran by the wild thyme and the hya- 
cinth-~a fragrant and flowery desert The city of 
Nicosia, so long the royal residence of the Lnsignans, 
and afterwards one of the brightest jewels in the am- 
ple diadem of the once proud Venice, now piesenied 
a melancholy spectacle ; the huts, inhabited by the 
slaves of Mahometan oppreasion and brutality, misera- 
bly contrasting with the superb relics of its former 
splendor— with its mosques, once Christian templee, 
and its palaces. 

The year 1570 was fatal to the city of Nicosia, and 
shortly after to the whole kingdom. It was the pe- 
riod when the progress of the Turkish arms was the 
most formidable to the Christian powers, whose dis- 
senti6ns, nevertheless, the common and imminent 
peril of Christendom was insoflicient to suspend, ex- 
cept very partially and desultorily. Rhodes, the 
great Christian bulwark of the Archipelago and the 
Levant, after a defence by the knights of St. John, on- 
paralleled for heroic vigor, had, to the shame of Eu- 
rope, iallen unsuceored a few years before. Malta, 
the next retreat of those noble champions, after emu- 
lating the resistance of Rhodes, had been but tardily 
relieved. Since the enterprising Barbarossa had ex- 
tended the dommion of the Porte over the Moors of 
Tunis and Algiers, the Barbery coast sent forth its 
coisain with increased numbers and bolder daring, to 
spread alarm around the western shores and islands of 
the Mediterranean, threatening their inhabitants and 
voyagers with the worst of outrage, the direst of cap- 
tivity. And Selim the Second, who now ruled the 
Ottoman empire, projected the conquest of Cyprus. 
In the month of June of this year, Mustapha, the Turk- 
ish general, entered it at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand foot and ten thousand horte. The neighborhood 
of Nicosia was laid waste with fire and swonl ; and 
on the 26ih of Jnly a memorable siege was com- 
menoed, which lasted forty-five days. Thtf inbabi- 
taniB performed prodigies of valor, sustaining vinth as- 
tonishing intrepidity fifteen diflerent aamulis. Being 
at length reduced to the greatest extremity, the city 
was taken by a general assault, on Sunday, the 9th of 
September. Of fifty thousand people, who bad retiicd 
within the walls for shelter, twenty thousand were 
masmcred, and the rest led into slavery. 



Our stoiy opens within two or three yean aftsr this 
event, when our hero, a Sicilian oapiive in the powv 
of a Turkish master, was oontemplating, from a linBg 
ground in the neighborhood of Nicosia, the tfasttered 
walls of the ill-fitted city. 

A youth of gracefiil figure, in a handsooBe Taikiih 
costume, came out of a tent or pavilion, one of foor 
which stood at a little distance, and appraachiog the 
Christian, said to him: 

" No one who saw this rich arid fruitfal iilsiid of 
Cyprus two years ago, when its inhabitanis ware in 
the peaceful eiuoymeoC of every thing which contri- 
butes to human happiness, and now beholds thsm ei- 
ther banished fiom their beautiful country, or csptive 
and miserable in it, can help lamenting their cslBoi- 
ties. Let us, however, think no more of them, noce 
they are irremediable, and let us attend to yoor own; 
for I would fain know if there b« not some remedy for 
than f and therefore I conjure you, by the good will 
which I have testified towards you, and by tke sjrm- 
pathy which should spring from our being of the lame 
country, and brought up in our infancy together, that 
you tell me the cause of this your exceauve ad- 
ness. Ton already know, Ricardo, that my maiirr ii 
cadi of this city, which rank corresponds to thst of 
bishop among the Christians. You also koow the 
great power he possesses, and the great infloeim 1 
have with him. Nor are you ignorant of the aideot 
desire which I feel not to die in this religioa which I 
appear to piofees, which is indeed so great, that ihsaU 
circumstances compel me, I would oonfem end |>o> 
claim the faith of Jesus Christ (which my weak age. 
and still weaker undentanding, made me r eu o a u rf ). 
even though the confession were to oosC ms ny lifei 
for I should think the life of my body well exchsufed 
for that of my immortal soul." 

While the youth thus addramed him, Ricardo r^ 
mained silent; but when he had oencluded, he in* 
swered — 

** Firat inibrm ne why my mMimr, Passan ft<hi' 
has made thia enoampment in the oountiy, beAMtii 
t>ntry into Nicosia, of whioh he is appoimed vieenyi 
or pacha, as the Turks call their viceroiyft." 

** I will briefly inform yon,'* anawered Mshemet 
*' You must know, then, it is the custom among the 
Turks, thot a new-appointed viceroy, of whatever pio- 
vince, shall not enter the town where his predeceMor 
has resided, until the latter has previously quilted ii. 
in order that an account of his government may be 
freely taken; and while this is doing by the new pschs. 
the old one remains in the country, waiting ibe revolt 
of the investigation ; which takes place without hii 
having the power to avail himself of subonatioa or 
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priv«le paitialitjr, iiiiImi indeed he have already done 
ea by antieipalion. When the ae(^oant has been taken, 
it ii given to the pacha iM^ho is quitting the govern* 
ment, imcribed upon parchment, folded and eealed; 
and with it he preaaDla himself at the gate of the 
Gnmd Signior; that ia to eay, before the great coonoil 
of the Soltan. When it has been examined by the 
viner pacha, and the ibar leaser pachas, they toward 
or pnnieli him according to the nature of its contents; 
his cfaaetisenMnt, jvhen he has incurred any, being re» 
mitiad lor a earn of money. If, as most frequently 
happaiw, he is neitber to be punished nor rewarded, 
than, \ff meaoB of gifts and presents, he obtains what- 
ever office he has most desire for* among those which 
are vacant : for all public empluymenis are acquired 
there, not by merit, but by money ; every thing is 
bought and sold. 

** For the reason, then, which I have told you, your 
master, Hassan Pscha, has been for these four daya 
here in the country ; and the former pacha would al- 
leady have quitted Nicosia, but that he has been very 
ill: he is now, however, much better; and will cer- 
tainly come out either to^ay or to-morrow, and make 
his temporary residence in some tents behind this hill, 
which you have not seen; upon which your master 
will immediately enter the city. And now, I believe, 
1 hive fully answered your inquiry." 

*« Listen, then," said Ricardo; <'bnt I know not 
whether it will be in my power to fulfil the promise 
which I made you, of relating my misfortune in a few 
words; for such is its extent, that all I could use 
would be inadequate to express it; I will, however, 
tell yqa the melancholy stoiy, as well aa I am aUa, 
and as time will permit In the first place, I must 
ssk you whether you remember, in our city of Trapani, 
a young lady, who was reputed to be the most beau- 
tifiil in all Sicily; one of whom the poets sang that 
her tresses were of gold — that her eyes were daziiing 
sans— ibat her cheeks were damask roses that her 
teeth were pearls— that her lips were rabies-^thatber 
neck was alabaster ; and that all her beaaties com- 
bined formed such a harmonious and enchanting 
whole, that envy herself could not point out a fault 
in her foce er form? And can it be, Mahomet, that 
dam hast not already recollected her, and betbooght 
thee of her name f Surely thou either dost not hear 
me. or when thou weit in Trapani, thy sensea were 
torpid r 

*■ Truly," returned Mahomet, " if she whom you 
have described as possessing such transcendent love- 
Haem, be not Leonim, the daughter of RodoUb Flo- 
rmcio, I know not who she can be, fi^ I never heard 
of any other so famed for beauty." 

'* You are right, Mahomet," resumed Ricardo ; ** dhe, 
my friend, hm beea the canse of my greatest happiness 
and my greatest misery. I not only loved, but adored 
and served her with such entire devotion, that ! seemed 
to know no other divinity on earth or in heaven. Her 
parems and relatives knew my passion, and never ex- 
preswd any dimpprobation of it; since they knew that 
it tended only to a virtuous and honorable nnk>n ; and 
«> I know they oflen fold Leonisa, to dispose her to 
raeeive me for her husband. Bat she had fixed her 



eyes upon Comelio, the son of Aacanio Rotato, whom 
you well know ; an elfomlnate fopling, with wfailft 
hands and curly hair, soft voice and anaorooa woi t b 
richly perfumed and bung round with finery; so that 
she oouU look with no pleasure upon me, whose filM 
was not so delicate as Cornelio*s, but repaid my naiif 
tad constant assiduities with the most cruel dasdaiB. 
LsODim's parents connived at the fovors whiah aba 
baaaiwed on Comelio, thinking, as indeed thay mlgllt 
wall do, that the youth, attracted by her ineompaiahit 
beaniy, would ask her in mamage, and that ao thaf 
should get a richer son-in-law than I should ba. ■"■ 
While things were in this train, one day of the imt 
spring, I happened to hear that Leonim and haripa- 
rama, together with Comelio and hia, were gone ^ 
take their pleasure in Aaoanio's garden, whioh is oaar 
tha am shore, on the way to the mlt minoa. The da- 
man of jealousy agitated my soul with such violanm^ 
that my reason was overpowered, m yon will jndgo 
fhm what 1 immediately did, viAiich wm to go atraight 
to the garden, where I found the party I have eiraaw* 
nted ; and a little apart from the rest, under a wal- 
nn^tree, were seated Cornelio and Leonisa. My an- 
ger ipaadily found words ; for though my hands WW0 
restrained by the veneration which seemed to me tt» 
be due to the beauteous eountenance before me, my 
tongue broke forth in some such terms m them : 

** * Thou doubtless feelest happy, fair enemy of my 
repose, in having in quiet and security before thine 
eym him who is the cause that mine perpetually 
mourn ! Approach, O cruel maid ! approach yet a little 
mmtr, and, like the woodbine, clasp that tender mp- 
Ung— oomb or curl thorn ringlets of thy Ganymede^ • 
wlw m tepidly solicits thee-^eorrender thymlf entiraly 
to the green age of that stripling upon whom thou art 
gning— that dmpair may at once relieve me from tha 
lift which I loathe. And thou, efibminate youth, gaw 
and mnme thymlf among thy OMther's maidem; fham 
lake cam of thy dainty locks and thy delicate flngam» 
moeh fitter to wind silk than to grasp a aword.' 

•• All this whiler Comelw never aiinad frem 4m 
plaoa where I had found him sitting, but ramaiiai 
q title still, gaaing at me m if in amamment : Imt th» 
loud tone in which I had addressed him,fanaigkt«]ia- 
tlier ihe persons who were eeattemd about the gndMi, 
m listen to the repfoacbm which I eonliniiad m hmp 
vponCaioelio: and he, encooraged'hy their p t m anm 
fiv all or mmt of them worn hia relatiaaa, aervaBlB,«r 
fliands-HifireFed to rise: but befiwa hejatnpsMini 
ft«t, I had drawn my swoffd,and aamiled aat oaiy:Mm» 
bat all the byatanden. Camdw availed hinmelf oflim 
activity of his limbs ; for he betook himmlf m nimUf 
to flight, that he camped am. 

■* In tbia imminent danger— aimotinded fay my mm* 
miea, who wera already preparing to revenge my wg- 
giaaaion— fortune brought me eacoor; botitwm«f 
meh a kind, that I had better have been deprivadnf 
my life, than have had it mved la m umxpaetad « 
maimer, only to bewail nay existence for aver aamn. 
The garden wm suddenly entered by a conaideniUn 
number of Turks from two cotmir galiots, who 4mft 
landed in a creek, at a little dastanoe, widMWt 4Minf 
perceived by the sentinels at the towen en the ibHa^ 
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«r diiooT«r«d bj the nmneii or Moutt of iKe coMt 
At MiOQ •■ my aoUifoiiMili beheld them, thef betook 
theiOMlTet to flight ; to that of all that were io the 
Harden, the Turks only aaooeeded in capturing three 
individuali, besidei Leoniea, who had not yet recover- 
ed from her swoon. They took me with four ugly 
gaiihes upon me, which however were paid by the 
lives of four I'urks, whom I laid dead upon the ground. 
This surprise, the Turks managed with their accus- 
tomed celerity; and, though not very well satisHed 
^ith the result, they immediately re-embarkcd, and, 
by force of sail and oar, arrived in a Iiiiie time at the 
Island of Favignana. 

** Here they reviewed their force, to see how many 
men they had lost ; and, finding that the dead were 
four soldiers, and of their very best and finest men, 
ihey resolved to lake vengeance on me ; and accord- 
ingly, the captain of the principal galiot commanded 
the yard-arm to be lowered, in order to hang me. All 
this was beheld by Lconisa, who had at length reoo- 
Tered from her swoon, and finding herself in the power 
of the corsairs, was wringing her delicate hands, and 
shedding a flood of beautiful tears: however, she 
uttered not a word, but listened attentively, tu diMC'over 
if she could, what the Turks were saying. But one 
of the Christians at the oar told her in Italian, that the 
captain was ordering that Christian (pointing to me) to 
lie hanged, for having killed, in her defence, four of 
his be«i soldiers; which being understood by Leonisa, 
she for the first time showed me some pity, desiring 
the capiive to tell the Turks not to hang me, for that 
they would thereby lose a great ransom ; and that she 
requested them to return to Trapani, where I should 
immediately be redeemed. This, I say, was the first 
tenderness — it will also be (he last— that Leonisa ever 
showed me ; and it did but serve to lengthen my 
misery. The Turks, on hearing what the captive told 
them, believed him; and their cupidity prevailed over 
their desire of revenge. The next morning, hoisting 
a flag of truce, they returned to Trapani ; I had passed 
ihe intervening night in all the agony imaginable, not 
•o much from the pain of my wounds, as on account 
ttf the peril in which I beheld my fair and cruel em*- 
my, among those barbarians. 

" Having, I say, returned to the town, one of the 
gialiots entered the port, and the other remained in the 
offing; the harbor and the shore were soon thronged 
with Christians, and the pretty Cornelio was contem- 
plating at a distance what was passing in the galiot 
A steward' of mine immediately came to treat for ray 
nnsom ; but I ordered him peremptorily not to bargain 
lor my liberty, but for that of Leonisa; and to give 
ibr her, if necessary, all that my property would pro- 
duce. I farther commanded him to go to Leonisa's 
parents, and tell them to leave it to him to treat for 
their daughter's ransom, and not to give themselves 
any trouble or uneasiness on her account. This being 
done, the commander of the corsairs, a Greek renegade, 
named Yuzuf, asked six thousand crowns for Leonisa, 
and . four thousand for roe ; adding, that he would not 
laoaom the one without the other. He asked so large 
m sum because (as I afterwards learned) he was ena- 
inoured of Leonisa, and wiabcd not to have her ran- 



somed ; but to give to the captain of the olhar galioit. 
with whom he was to share choir priass equally, ny- 
self valued at ibur thousand crowns, and one thoossiid 
in money, and to keep Xisooisa for the other five thou- 
sand. For this reason it was that he valued ihs two 
at ten thousand erowns. Leonisa's parents oflered 
nothing on their own part, trusting entirely to tha 
promise which my steward had made them from me. 
Nor did Cornelio open his lips in her behalf: so lint, 
ofier much bargaining, my steward^ at lestcoDclodsd 
on giving five thousand crowns for Leonisa, and three 
thousand for me. To this Yuzof agreed, oveicome by 
the persuasions of his comrade and the unanimNii 
prayer of his soldiers, eager to share' so rich a ramom. 
But as my steward had not so much money in readi- 
neiis, he asked three days* time to procure ir, intending 
to dispose of as much of my property as should be 
necessary to produce the sum required. Yozuf was 
rejoiced at this ; thinking to find in the mean time some 
opportunity of preventing the fulfilment of the cootncL 
He steered back to the island of Favigoaua, Myiog, 
that at the expiration of the three days, he Hould re- 
turn fur the money and surrender his captives. 

" But my ill fortune, not yet weary uf penecoting 
nie, so ordered it, that a sentinel, placed by the Turki 
on the most elevated of the isUinds, discoveredfioi far 
out at sea six lateen sails, which he rightly judged 
must be either the Maltese squadron or a Sicilian 
force. He came running down to give the alam ; and 
the Turks who were on shore, some washing their 
clothes, others preparing their victuals, embarked with 
the utmost haste, and instantly weighing anchor, they 
gave the oars to the .water, the sails to the wind, and 
with the prows turned towards Barbery, in lesi than 
two hours they lost sight of the gallies ; and so, being 
covered by the island and the night, which soon cloied 
in, they recovered from the fear which had seised 
them. 

** The next day, the two galiois having reached the 
island of Pantalaria, the Turks went ashore on the 
southern side of it ; and I beheld the two captains 
also go on shore, and proceed to their psrliiiai 
of all the prizes which they had taken. When they 
came to the division of myself and Leonisa, Yuxuf gave 
to Fetallah (for so the captain of the other galiot wu 
called) six Christiana— four for the oar, and two very 
beautiful Corsican boys — and me along with them, to 
keep Leonisa for himself; with which Fetallah wa* 
satisfied. I was present all the while, but could not 
understand any thing they said, though I knew what 
they were engaged in ; nor should 1, at that dme, have 
nnderatood the mode of the partition, had not Faiallah 
como up to me, and said in Italian, ' Christian, thou 
now art mine ; thou art given to me S}t the value of 
two thousand crowns of gold ; if thou wouldst have 
thy liberty, thou must give four thousand, otherwiM 
thou must die as thou art.' I asked him if die Chrif- 
tian maiden was also his ; lo which he answered, that 
she was not— that Yuzuf had kept her «« himwlC 
intending to make her tiim Mahometan, and many 
her. I tokl my new master, that if he could contrire 
so as to take the Christian damsel along widi him, I 
would give him, for her ransom akme, i«n thou«id 
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ciowiw in tolid gold. He aniwered me, that it wm 
not pomUe ; bot that he would let Yusnf know how 
laife a lam wae oflered for the Christian woman, and 
perhapa the amount would tempt him to alter hit pur- 
pose, and ransom her. He did so ; and ordered all the 
men belonging to his galiot to erabarK immediately, in 
order that he might go to Tripoli, to which place he 
belonged. Tusuf, in like manner, determined lo go 
10 Biserta ; and they embarked accordingly, with the 
same celerity which they are accustomed (o use when 
they discover either gallies of which they are afraid, 
or vessels which they mean to plunder. But the oc- 
casion of their present haste was, that the sky appeared 
to be changing, and to threaten a storm. 

** Leonisa was on shore, but not where I could see 
her, until, at the moment of embarking, we came toge- 
ther to the water's edge. Her new master and new- 
est k>ver led her by the hand ; and in stepping on the 
ladder, which was placed from the shore to the side 
of the galiot, she turned her head to look at me : I was 
gating intently upon her; and such was the violence 
of my mingled feelings, that they quite overcame me— 
a film overspread my eyes, and I fell senseless upon 
the giouod. 

" I was afterwards informed, that the same thing 
had happened to Leonisa ; ibr that she had (alien from 
the laddbr into the sea, and Yuzuf had thrown himself 
after her, and brought her up in his arms. 

** The storm, which had been apprehended, now 
came on ; and the wind, which was blowing from the 
south right upon our prow, increased to such a degree, 
that it was necessarj to turn the vessel, atid let it 
drive before the gale. Our captain's design was to 
double the point of the idand, and take shelter on the 
northern side of it ; but he could not accomplish his 
purpose ; for the wind blew with such fury, that in 
little more than fourteen hours we lost all the way we 
had made in two days, and found ourselves within sii 
or seven miles of the same island of Panlalaria, upon 
which we were driving without any possibility of 
avoiding it, and that not upon any beach, but against 
some very high rocks which arose before us, threaten- 
ing us with inevitable destruction. On one side of us 
we beheld the galiot with which we had parted com- 
pany, and saw all hands on board, both Turks and 
captives, laboring with all their might at the oar to 
prevent the vessel from drifting upon the rocks. Our 
own people did the same, and with greater success 
than those of the other galiot, who, exhausted with 
fttigue, and overcome by the obstinacy of the storm, 
quitting hold of the oars, abandoned themselves lo 
their fate, and we beheld ihem dashed against the 
rocks with such violence, that the gsliot quickly went 
to pie<;ea. 

**The morning came, but the tempest rather in- 
creased than abated; we found, however, that our 
vessel had gone a good way about, leaving the rocks 
at some distance, and had approached a point of the 
island, being so near doubling, Turks and Christians 
all gathered fresh hope and fresh atrengih, and in sii 
boors we succeeded in doubling the point^«fter which 
we found the sea more calm, so that we oould more 
eaaily avail oonalves of the oars ; and, being now 
V 9 



sheltered by the island, the Turks were enabled lo g» 
ashore, to see if they could discover any remains of 
the galiot which ihe night before had struck upon the 
rocks. But still heaven did not vouclisafo me the- 
oonsolation which I hadjioped for, of beholding in mf 
arms the form of Leonisa, which, though lifeless, and 
mangled, 1 should joyfully have clasped. I could have 
gazed with melancholy rapture on^the pallid wreck 
of her lately glowing beauiy ; and while I chid the 
tempest for deforming so fair a flower, I could almost, 
in the tumult of my heart, have blessed ihe ocean for 
floating to my embrace her faded and unconscioue 
charms, exulting even thus to hold her, wiih only death 
for a rival ! I asked a renegado, who was going to 
land, to search about and discover whether her body 
had been washed ashore. But. as I have already 
said, heaven denied me this satisfaction ; for at that 
very moment, the wind rose again, with such violence^ 
that the island no longer served as a shelter. Fetallah, 
perceiving this, resolved to contend no longer againat 
the elements; so he. ordered his men to hoist the fore- 
mast and spread a little sail ; he turned the prow t» 
the sea, and the stern to the wind; then himself taking 
charge of the helm, he let the vessel run before the 
gale into the open sea, in the security that there was 
no obstacle to impede his course ; the oars were laid 
op in the gangway, and all the men seated on the 
benches or in the loop-holes, not oue of them being 
visible on the whole galiot, excepting the boatswain » 
who, for his greater security, had himself lashed to the 
steni-post. 

The vessel flew with such rapidity, that after 
three days and three nights, passing within sight of 
Trapani, Melaxao, and Palermo, it entered the strait 
within the light-house of Messiua, to the infinite terror 
of those on board, and of those who beheld it from the 
land. But lest I should be as prolix in relating the 
storm, as it was obstinate in its fury, I must briefly 
tell you, that weary, famishing, and exhausted by so 
long a course as that of coanttng nearly the whole of 
Sicily, we at length arrived at Tripoli, where my m 
roaster, before he had time to settle with his Leventee 
the account of the spoil, and give them what belonged 
to them, and the customary fifth to the viceroy, was 
seized with a complaint in his side, of such a nature* 
that in less tliau three days it carried him to everlast- 
ing perdition. All his property was immediately taken 
possession uf by ihe pacha of Tripoli, and by the al- 
cayde of the dead, appointed there by the Grand 
Siguier, who, as you know, is heir to all who die in- 
testate. These two took all that belonged to my mas- 
ter Fetallah; and I fell to the share of him who was 
then viceroy or pacha of Tripoli. In about a fortnight 
he received the appointment to the viceroyalty of Cy- 
prus; and with him 1 am come hither, without any • 
intention of ransoming myself. He has often told me 
lo do so, since I am a man of fortune, as Fetallah's 
soldiers informed him— but I have never consented ; I 
have rather given him to understand that they weie 
miataken who spoke so largely of my means." 

Mahomet endeavored to console Ricardo, in the 
beat terms he could devise. " You will always find 
in ma,** said he, " a trua and eonatant i 
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or to ad TIM you : lor, sllhoogh my yoolh, and 
tfw folly which I have conmitted in adopting Ihi* 
iMbit, may seem to declare that neither asittamce nor 
advice it to be expected from me, I ahall endeavor to 
prove the suspicion to be wrong. In all thia city there 
H M one of more inflaence and importance than fhe 
eadi, my master; not even yonr own, who n coming 
n be governor of it, will be so powerful. Such being 
the eaie, I may toy that I myaelf am one of the moat 
iiiflaential penons in the city, sinee I can get my patron 
to do almost anything I please. This 1 say, because I 
ann, perhaps, take measures with him to procare you 
to be Ais captive : and when we are together, tine will 
abow us what is to be done, both to console yoQ. if you 
will or can receive consolation, and to remove me 
flom this to a better ulay of life, or «t leoat Id aone 
place where I may cbange it with greater seewily.** 
" I thank you, Mahomet,** BBawered RieanAo, *' for 
the fnendahip which jroo oflfer ise, thoogh f am certain, 
do what you may, that nodiing can be of service lo 
■le. Let OS, however, talk no more mt present, but go 
to the tents ; for I see a train of peo|^ issving ftem 
the city; and it is no doubt tlie ei-vieeroy ooenng to 
remain in the coontry while ray master enters the town 
and takes the account of his government.*' 

'* It is so," said Mahomet : " ooase, then, Ricardo, 
and 3rou*ll see the ceremonies with which he is re- 
ceived, which I think will entertain you.*' 

"Let us go then, with all my heart," returned 
Ricardo ; " perhaps I shall want you to speak a word 
for me, in case the keeper of my master's captives 
ahonld have perceived my absence : he is a Corstcan 
renegade, and not very tender-heaited.** 

Here their conversation <ended, and they appranehed 
the encampment 

Oar two iHends readied llie tents joet aa the ei- 
pacha airived, and his sncceseor was ooming out to 
receive him at the door of his paviKen. AH Paeha 
(for that was the name of him wbe was quitting the 
government) came attended by allthe janisaafies oem- 
\ posmg the ordinary garrison of Nicosia, since the 
Turks had obtained posaemion of it, araooating to 
about five hundred. They came in two wings or 
iiles ; some with muskets, others withdrawn scimetars. 
They approached the entranee of the new Pboha« 
tent, and took their sta^jons round itn then Ali Paeha, 
inclining his body, made a reiverence to Haasan, amd 
the latter, with a slighter inclination, retnmed the sa- 
lute. Alt then entered Hassan's paviKou, and the 
Turks mounted Hassan upon a fine horse, richly capa- 
risoned { they led him round the tents, and took a 
eonsiderable circnit over the greimd nbovt them, cry- 
ing oat in their language-^* Long livie Suhan 8eliman, 
and Hassan Pftcha in his name!" They repeatod this 
a number of times, shooting louder e^ery tiaie ; and 
then they led him back to the tent, w^ra Ali Paoba 
had remained ; when he, the cadi, and Haasan, shut 
themselves up there for an hoar, no other penon be- 
ing present. Mahomet told Rieardo that they 'hod 
done this m order to eonsidt about whatahould be done 
in the city, relatrve to fhe works whieh AK had eom- 

At tongth tiieeadi<neto the door of the tent, and 



called out three several times, in TuAish, Arabic tiMi 
Greek, that all who had jostice to demand, or say 
complaint to make, against All Pacha, might sotor 
frecthf, for that Haman Pacha was there, whsai the 
Grand Signior sent to be viceroy of Cyprai, ivte 
would do them all right and juatice. This penaiaNB 
being given, the janiaiartes left the doorway of \ht 
tent unoccupied, and gave free passage to all nbo 
chose to enter. Mahomet took Ricardo in with kin, 
for the latter was alkiwed to pass, as being a slavtsf 
Hassan. There entered to ask joetice, sone Oieik 
Christiana, and also sevemi Toiin ; bat all for mettoi 
of so little importance, that the cadi despaiehsd *e 
greater part of them withoat either pleadingi er cro» 
eianuBatkMis : for all e a n s e a ,<ficepl amtrinMNHal nam, 

nd at 0Bes,» 



nier aooeiding to tba g'Md 



Mof the jodge^te 
m taw. And anung them ha- 
(if, indaad, in Ike Iraedjr of their legs! ym 
oeedings they can beoens i dered asea(4)thacadj^ii 
the competeiM judge of adl causes, deciding then in 
« lireath, without thera hoaog any eppeal Aon kv 
aentonoe to another tribonoL 

At this time, there entered an algiiazil, or dkasSiSi 
he was called in Turkish, to aay that a Jew wm liut- 
ing at the <foor of the tent, who had widi him foraie 
a very beautiful Chiialian woosan : the < 
him to be admitted. The oflioer aocon 
out, and imoMdiately returaed with a ^ 
ing Jew, who led by the hand a woman aitirsd in a 
Barbery dram, so liehly adomed, and so ele|»tly ar- 
rayed, that she coald not have boea equsUed by the 
weahhiort Moorieh woaHui of Fez or ef MotMa, 
though they were thought to oscel ia drem eH the 
other African ladies, not oaeepting the AlgeiiBsiviiii 
iheir profcsien of pearls. Har fooe wai hidim ^ 
a veil of emoaaa taioty ; opon her aadcs, vhidi 
were oncovered, there abona a pairof dmpi»<v«- 
deis, apparently ofpn»«aU; and upon hsr nai. 
which were veaible threogh the sleeves of an aeia 
gofment of fine transparent aeik, ehe hod fameelea If 
goU, aet with numerooa yearia. In sfant, her eMin 
was eoaily and elegant In tito o rt rem e w 

Siftick wtlh admimlion at this fiat view, the td\ 
and the two pachaa, before making any ioqaifyt a*' 
maaded the J«^ to oaoae the Chriaiian womaa le ae- 
veilheiseU: Hedidaa,aadainceof radiautknelf 
beamed vpon thiaa, libe theann boietmg fiom a deei 
All were aitonished ; bat the senowing RiflW^ 
gsoed in breathless amaoemeot, as if he tboaght k 
beheld a viahant from another worid. Geoki it •- 
.deed be ahe-mr was it some phantom, cmuored op 
by his evil genine to torture him with oroel floek- 
ery ?— had the demon of the tempeet really ■Fii"^ 
that angel fonat Surely it most he se ■e nd ibe 
wboae kDoll he ihoa«ht ha \mA heard io tbe nihi 
howl of the winds and watoia— she, whose dinp «^ 
relin he had longed to eUnp, now j 
to all the apiendar of her livmg ( 

of te MrCka^imM^ 
ooMnimtoflfaehei^ 
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ihe pwr of her 
hf Iham tiuui the pttekas, and was onable taiake hit 
«yM off Leonisa*! lovely couateoance. And — ^sach 
ii the Amo of ikii pawioa aM thvae eoaoeived, at 
ilHt veiy momeat^ what appeated to them io ba a 
a wU giaunded hopa of poHBMuig and eiqoyuig bar ; 
10 Ibat, witboat staying to inquire haw, wbaia, ar 
whan eba oaoM into the bandi of tbe Jaw, Ibey aAed 
hia what piwa ha eat apoa bar. Tha ao^iaioiia la- 
nalila aaaiioiMd a ean aqiuf«lant la low thoawnd 
awwae of itm period. Bat eeaiealy bad he Baaed 
biepriae, batee Ali Pluba eaid that be weald fiTO k, 
aad told hiai te ge diieotly to bia tent, aad aowtew 
the m one y . B«t Haaan Plaoha, weolTiiif net to iel 
bar go ihiiB, though U ohaubl be at tbe cirii; «f hie lifek 
Mid, «*!, lee, wOl give fcr tbe deoMl the eai 
Ibe Jew Mhi w hich I wodd not oAr to 
mmkk I eppaae nyeelf to AH in Ihie 
ftr a Naien whiah, aa he binaalf will 
iMigee ae to do ae--e«hieh ie, Ibat 
daveeannetheloiigtoeidMref nB,bM toAeGfMd 
Kgner nlene^ in wfaoee nana I paMhaae her; let m 
eee new who wM be eo bold ai to anaapt to tobe her 
fma ne." " Tbat will I,*' leplied Ali, " lor f per* 
ehase bar for tha very tanie piirpo^ ; end aorely it ie 
iBibar for me, who en going direct te Conetaniinople, 
to make this preeent to (be Grand Signior, and then^ 
by gain bia favors since, being now left, ae yon knew, 
Hassan, wiihoot any employment, it is neoeseaiy that 
I ehouldaaek to obtain one ; wherees yon are certain, 
for three yeers, of dw government of thia rich king- 
dom of Cypraa. For thisreaaan, andbeeanaa.! 
Ibe fimt who eftied the price for tbe c^|iti ae, i t « hnt 
right, fl emin, that tboa ahonldst lenve bertome. 
Bot Haamn was not to be thus mrgwtd out of hb 
Lave, in all its abapm, ie an over roetoh for 
a preeent to the GmMFSignior,'' m* 
) wkh a better grace fosm me, who 
make it withoot any intorasted auMive ; and m for the 
oppettmrity of conveying her, 1 will roan agaltot with 
my own cmw and aliivee for tbat m peci al paipoee." 
Irritated at thaee worde, Ali nee op, end bid bia hand 
on hie eoimeiar, mying— ^ My intontien, Haaian, be- 
ing the «me aa thine, namely, to make a preeent of 
Ibis Chrisiinn waman to tbe Gnml Sigmar, and i 
having been the first pnwhmef, I onee moie tell dwe 
it is At end jQSt ibat then ebooldst leave her to me ; 
end if ibou pemiat m doing otlmrwiee, this weapon 
vvhicfa 1 gamp, ehril vindtcato my right, and cfamtim 
thy aodacity." 

Tha cadi, wfae beard all thii,and whe mm no lam 
wie med widi daeiw then the contending pachaa, foar 
M iael the fair capdvo shauU not came into iris 
ktoids, oonssdand thet be might allay the disosad 
tobaah had ariean, and at the aame time obtain paatoB> 
Mtoaf the desiaad ohtieat> wilhont §kwu^ onma to 
smpect hie einister inrention. He accordingly «qw 
fim hiaaani and pinwng himself between the two 
almndy eland ing he mtiA'^ Ila» 
.tbyealf. and do ibeo, Ali. he tmnqnii.) 
Arl ariU Qintoiae «» to aaaanflile poiv diAmmw that 
Mmri* f w e h ny/fniil yanr inlintinn,mid yonr dMip 
ahiU be hM <na |iaii 




The endt was instanly ebeyed ; as, indeed, he \ 
have been had he oomasanded eonsatbing more dtfl- 
cnlK-in each lOTemnee did theJinssidmaiM hold hk 
gmyhBMs. He paeceeded thm s-^« Yen Bay, All, dwt 
yon went ibie OfarietSan dameel for the Qmnd filigntof» 
and Baemn myt tbnt he alao wanti to bwn bar fot 
tbe mme purpoee ; yoa allege tbat haeam« yon wean 
the first to ofler dm price, ebe ought to he yncaa; 
Hasmn coDtradide you; and thoogh he Mmsalf haa 
not clearly eetabliebed hit right, it ap pta a i to ma to 
he the same m years, ronsietmg in Ae imantfoor 
wMeh deohdem yon meat bath have foimed nt ihn 
same Ihne, of pnrahnsing the einve for the enme pn». 
poaa; only you bad the advantage of him in 
dm dnt to dedare year whh ; bat ihm i 
why hie good intontien ahenM be nltogedmr laai ^ 
Mm; and th e wf aea^ I drink it will he wel dmt yon 
ahonU agwa to aieange tbe maitor dnto >— Let the 
ainae faalang to bodi of you ; and ainoe die nee of -barlft 
to be leftcndraly to the Grand ftignfor, Ar whom 4m 
I, it wiU be for him to diepoee ef ber^ 
i, you, Haaeen, wiH pay eee half the price; 
yen, Ali, vrill pey tbe other half; and the ca^^ 
t*ae shall remain in my hande, that I may eend her, in 
yonr naaaee, to Canetantinople, and 4hat eo I may 
have some kbaw in the c ompliment, if only for bar* 
ing been preeent m the ooeasien ef it i 
promise to sond 'ber m my own ceet, widi all the i 
ami atiandanoe which her deeCination mqnirM ; wri^ 
ing at tbe same time to the Grand ttgnier the partlon. 
hna of all ibat hae peeeed, and die devedon whidh 
both of yoa have laanifceied to hie eervkcv" 

Tbe two enamonrad Tnrks neilberwenld nareanM 
eay any thing against the eadi'e ptopae a l ; for aldieagh 
they mw that tbey ahonld not in thet way obtain dm 
fiiUihncat of their deeires, yet dicf kuew thai thaf 
at all events nbtde by hii decMon ; and endh of 
atiU chcrMhed a hope, whieh, dieagh e li g h dy 
fonndad, eeemcd to promise diem in the end, dm n»> 
eemphahasent of dmir wiehee. Haaaan, whe wnare> ^ 
nmining m gnvwnor of Cypme, thought of gnhdng ^ 
over the cadi, by p raa onts, to afaanden tde teeolntiaB* 
ami give him the foir captive ; Ali propeeed to hlm- 
mlf to strike a blow which should mcurc to him what 
he desired ; and each of them being eatiified vridi hie 
awn eoheme, they enbmitied with the lem relnctonce 
to the aadi's decirion. With the fall oonsent of badi» 
she vras aurrendered into his hands, and tbey hnme- 
daataly pakl the Jew two thooeead ofowna aaeh. Tha 
Jew said he cmdd net pait with her for that money 
in the drem shethen warn, for dmt it waa wwdi nn»- 
thm dwaeand c ro w n s ; and so it wns ; for in her hair» 
ef aririah part hang leoee upon her shenldem, and 
pam wm tied up and haond upon her forehead, there 
appeared mveral mma ef peerle, very tamadrily die* 
Tha bmoaleta and an rf e elae p e were abo fiiU 
ef large panda. Herdiem waaa leng rebeof gteaa 
.caveeed mifh geM embiaidciy. Indeed, it win 
dw opiaitin of theraaM, .that *e Jew had «el nrftod 
toe mnoh for the dram and omeaMnto ,* and the eadU 
thathamight •m appear lam tibeael diao the ««a 
easd dmt ha moald pay it in ardcr4hai fm 
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aiorm thst attire. With this, the nvo oompetiion 
ware perfectly «tie6ed, each of iliem thinking that 
the whole would come into bia own p o n o iion. 

It IB needlcOT to my what were the feelinga of Ri- 
cavdo, at beholding his wciuVb idol thia pot np for lale 
1 ike a beaat of burden. He went np to hie friend 
Jllabomet, and said to him, 

** Do yoa not know her, my friend f " 

** No," anawered MahomeL 

** It ii Leonita." 

'* Be lilent, then, and keep it eecret,*' rejoined hit 
iiiend ; ** fortune ■eems at length to favor you. lince 
jrour fair enemy ia paasing into the handa of my roaa* 
ler." 

** Do you think/* said Ricardo, ''it ia fit that I should 
place myself where she may aee me f" 

**By no means," answered Mahomet, "lest yon 
ahouk) surprise her, or be agitated yooiaelf, and by 
yonr emotion show that you have aeen and kaow her; 
which might be prejudicial to my design." 

** I will follow your advice," replied Ricardo ; and 
•coordiugly he was cautious ihai his eyes should not 
ancounter those of Leootsa. who had all this time 
Iwpt hen fixed upon the ground, shedding a few gen- 
tle tears. The cadi approached her, and, taking her 
hand, delivered her to Mahomet, commanding him to 
lake her to the city, and give her into the care of his 
austress Halima, and tell her to treat her as a slave of 
dke Grand Signk)r. Mahomet obeyed, and left Ricar- 
do alone, who gaaed after the &ir and wandering smr 
of his hopes, until she disappeared behind the walls 
of Nicosia. He then went lo the Jew, and asked him 
where he had bought that Chriatian captive, or how 
she had come into his possemkm. The Jew answered 
JuBB, that he had bought her on the island of Pantala- 
lia, of some Turks who had been wrscked there. 

On the way from the tents to the city, Mahomet 
look occasion to ask Leotiiaa to what plsce she be- 
longed ; and she answered, *< the city of Trapani.*' 
^ Mahomet then asked her if she knew in the city 
9 a gentleman of rich and noble parentage, named Ri- 
cardo. On hearing which, Lsonisa heaved a deep 
aigh, and said, " Yes, I do know him, to my misfor- 



" How to your misfortune t" inquiied Mahomet. 

*' Because," returned Leonisa, " he knew me to his 
own, and to my unhappiness." 

** And do you," asked Mahomet, " also know, in the 
same city, a young gentleman of elegant exterior, ihe 
eon of wealthy parents, himself a penon of great 
worth, generosity, and discretion, named Cornel iof 

"I know him too." answered Laonisaf "and, I may 
aay, still more to ray misfortune than I know Ricaido. 
But who are you, sir, that aeem to know them, and 
put these questions to me about them ?" 

•'!," said Mahomet, "am a native of Pislenno, 
whom a variety of incidents have brought to wear 
this habit in which you now see me. so difibrent from 
that which I wore foimerly ; and J know them, be- 
caose within these few daya ihey have both of them 
been in my handa. Coiuelio was captured by some 
Moon of Tripoli, by whom he wai aold to a Turk, 
"UB to thia island, to which he came 



with merehandiae, being a merchant of Rhsdss, sad 
he intrusted Comelto with the care of all hia |lop«^ 
ty." 

** He will know how to take care of it," said Leo- 
nisa, ** for he can take very good eare of his own. 
But tell me, sir, how, or with whom, did Riciido 
come to this island V 

"He came," answered Mahomet, " with a oomir, 
who took him in a garden on the sea<«hora at Trspui; 
and he said that a young lady was carried ofi* st ibe 
same time, but he never would tell me her nsne. He 
remained here a few days with bis roaster, who wn 
going to visit the tomb of Mahomet at Med Ids { but 
when they were on the point of departure, Rietids 
was taken very ill, so that his master left him with 
me, as being from the same place, to take csre of 
him until he should recover, or, if he should not re- 
cover here, to send him to Constantinople, at which 
place he would duly advertise me of his airivtl. fiat 
heaven ordained it oiherwiae ; for the nnloitunsie Bt 
cardo, though not afflicted with any corporeal naisdy, 
expired at the end of a few daya, having cooMsorlf 
on his tongue, the name of one Leonisa, whon he told 
me he had loved more dearly than his life, snd who 
had been drowned in the wreck of a galkH oo the 
island of Panialaria. whose death be wm sver Is- 
meniing, until grief put a period to his exitteoce; fci 
I oould discover no disease in his body, but only 
sympforos of great anguish in his aoul." 

"Tell me, sir," asked Leonisa, "dkl thst yooih 
whom yoa mentiuned. in any of the coafemrioDs 
which passed between you, and which, is yoa were 
fellow countrymen, must have been nuraeroos. ever 
speak of that Xjeonisa, and of the manner ia which 
lihe and Ricardo were carried off?" 

** Yes." replied Mahomet, " he mentioned her, ini 
he asked me if a Christian damsel, of that nsiDe.tod 
of such a description, which he gave, hsd been brooght 
to tins island ; and in case her owner did not uh 
above three or four hundred crowns, he (Comelio) 
would willingly give them for her, as he hsd ooa 
had some liiile partiality for her." 

"it must indeed have been very little." tuA 
Leonisa, ** since he thought me worth no more thao 
four hundred crowns. Ricardo was more geoeroo^ 
more worthy, and more courteous. God Ibrgive her 
who was the cause of his death, and whom yoa oow 
see before you ; for I am that unhappy maiden i^hoa 
he wept as dead ; and, heaven knows, I should rcjoiee 
were he yet living T' 

'The rest of their time upon the way, he spent in 
telling her what he thought it would be to her ad- 
vantage to know ; until he left her in the cadi's boon, 
and in charge of Halima. to whom he delivered hit 
maater's message, and who, finding the foir stisngtf 
so beautiful, and so well adorned, gave her a gnciov 
reception. 

Mahomet returned to the tents, to toil Riesrdo whtf 
had passed between himself and i 
him there, he related to him every partieohir. 
told him 

eapiivity, ^ ^ 
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which mm bain to Ihe afflicted heart of Ricaido : he 
■aid to bit friend — 

'* Tell me what yon think of doing in our affair. 
For. though I did not nndentand what paaBed between 
the pachaa in the tent while you were gone with 
Leoniaa, it was related to me by a Venetian renegade 
in my matter^ aervice, who was preaent, and ia well 
aoqnainted with the Turkish language; and 1 am 
therefore aware, that what muat be done first of all, is 
to seek some means of preventiug Leooisa from coming 
into the hands of the Grand Siguior/' 

'• The first thing to bo done," replied Mahomet, " is 
to get you into my master's possession ; when that is 
aplished, we will then consult about farther 



Their oonyersation was here broken off by the 
keeper of Haasan's Christiao captives, who came and 
took away Ricardo. 

The cadi retaraed to the city with Hassan, who in 
• &w days took the account of All's government, and 
gave it to him, folded np and sealed, in order that he 
might depart for Coulantinop^, which he did imme- 
dialely, eameatly recommending lo the cadi to send 
the captive with as little delay arpomible, and at the 
same tiane to write to the Grarid Signior in such terms 
as should serve to advance his pretensions. The cadi 
promised him that he would do so— but with false- 
hood in his heart, for it was burning for the fair cap- 
tive. AH having departed filled with ialse hopes, and 
Hassan remaining not devoid of them, Mahomet so 
contrived matters that Ricardo came into his master's 



Time passed on ; and the desire of seeing Leonisa 
so haunted Ricardo, that it left him not a moment's 
repose. He changed his name into Mario, that his 
own might not come to Leonisa's ears before he 
should see her; and to get to see her was very difiH- 
cult ; for the Turks were then, as now, extremely 
jealous. 

One day the lady Halima beheld her slave Mario, 
and so befaeld him that his image remained fixed in 
her memory and engraven on her heart. A criminal 
passion easily found its way into her breast ; and she, 
with as little hesitation, imparted her secret to Leonisa. 
She told her that the cadi had brought to the house a 
Christian captive, so handsome and graceful, that she 
thought she bad never seen so fine a man in all her 
life; that his name was Mario, and that on Friday, 
while the cadi was performing the service in the 
mosque, she would have the captive sent into Leonisa's 
presence, who was to acquaint him with Halima's 
passion in aa prudent a manner as possible 

Within two hours after matters had been thus ar- 
ranged between Halima and Leonisa, the cadi called 
to him Mahomet and Mario, and with as little reserve 
as Halima had unboaomed herself to Leonisa, the 
amoroua oM man opened his breast to his two slaves, 
asking them to counsel him how he should contrive 
to poaMaa himaelf entirely of the fair Christian, without 
openly violating hia duty lo the Grand Signior. With 
so much ardor did the religious Turk speak of his paa- 
sioo, that he ooramuBioatad some of his eagerness to 
his two aUtves, who were madititiBf directly the con- 



trary to what he supposed. It was settled 
them that Mario, as being a native of the same place 
as Leonisa (though he had declared he did not know 
her) should take upon him to solicit her, and declare 
to her his master's wishes. And when thii was done* 
the cadi might excuse himself from sending hor to 
Constantinople, by giving out that she was dead. The 
cadi was quite delighted with the scheme which bis 
slaves proposed ; and in the joy of his heart at the 
prospect of a speedy fulfilment of his wishes, he im- 
mediately oflered liberty to Mahomet, together with 
half bis property at bis decease; he alio piomised 
Mario, if be accomplished what he desired, his liberty, 
and money wherewith to return home in wealth, 
honor, and happiness. 

Halima, with the promptitude and eagemeai natural 
lo woman when she has some passion or inclination to 
gratify, was the firet to set about the accomplishment 
of her design. That same day the cadi told her, that 
she might go to recreate herself at the house of her 
parents aa soon as ever she chose, and might remain 
there as many days as she pleaaed. But she, being 
full of the hopes with which Leonisa had inspired her, 
was 10 far from wishing lo go and visit her parents, 
that she would not then hove consented to go to the 
Mahometan paradise itself; and bo she answered him, 
that at that time she hsd not any such desire ; and 
that when she had, she would inform him of it 

To this the cadi made no reply, lest he should give 
her some cause to suspect his intention. The Friday 
came, and he repaired to the mosque, where his reli- 
gious duty detaioed him four houra : and scarcely had 
Halima seen him aafeiy beyond the threshold of his 
own house, before she ordered Mario to be called in ; 
but a Corsican Chriitian. who served as porter at the 
inner door, refused to admit him, until Halima called 
out to him to do so. Ricardo then entered, embar- 
nwed and trembling as if he had been going to fight 
against a host of enemies. Leonisa was attired in the 
same manner as when she entered the tent of the 
pachas, and seated at the foot of a great marble stair* 
case which led to the corridors. Her head was rest- 
ing on the palm of her right hand, and her arm upon 
her knee. 

When 'their eyes met, the agitation of each was 
manifested in a difiierent manner. Ricardo stood still, 
unable to advance another step. Leonisa, who, from 
the account which Mahomet had given her. believed 
Ricardo to be dead, was struck with fear and astonish- 
ment at thus unexpectedly beholding him ;• and rising 
up, but without turning round, she stared fixedly upon 
him. and retreated up four or five of the marble steps ; 
then taking a nnall cross from her bosom, she kissed 
it a number of tiroes, and cromed herself again and 
again, as if some ghost or apparition were standing be- 
fore her. Ricardo, recovered from his confusion, and 
understanding by Leonin's motions the cause of her 
fear, said to her— 

"I ainceraly regret, beauteous Leonisa, that the 
atory which Mahomet told yon of my death was not a 
true one ; for I should then have escaped the anxieljr 
which I now feel to know whether the cruelty which 
you ever showed me »^f ,«J^b^C«!^^foa wlU 
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venfnre to do what you hnve never before done, 
wliioh is, volunterily lo appnmch ne, do to, and you 
will fiDd thar I am no phantoni, bat the living Ri- 
eardo~-^he vbKo»o happiness or inieeiy depends upea 
yoar pleasare." 

At that mimieRt Leoniaa Inid her finger on her lip, 
wtrich Ricftfdo undenkMid u* be a signal eklier that 
he should be silent, or apeak in a lower tone ; and 
gathering seme degree of reeolotion, he approached 
her n«ftr enough lo bear from her riie feUowing 
words: — 

*' Speak softly, Marks (for so I believe you at pre- 
aeot oall youiaelf,) and about nothing but what I my- 
self shall intpedace ; for you asuit know, thait ahoaid 
we be overheard, it might prevent ow aver meeting 
agaiB. I btKeve that ovr misivess Halina m listen- 
ing to «B, who has toid me tfaaC ahe is in lev« with 
you, and faaa amplayed me to acqnaim yen wiA km 
pomkm. If yea will requite it, it may paanb^ as> 
sdat yoor hopes of liberty ; and if you vrill aot, yon 
■MHt at Isaat ieiga that you do» if enly beeaie 1 
aak it af you, and beeease the rales «f gsllaatry le- 



Rieaido answered— "I never before thooghl, fair 
Leonisa, that 1 could hesitate to perform anything 
which yon should ask of me ; but I now find it to he 
otiterwiae. But tell me briefly bow you escaped from 
the coiaaifs, and how yon came into the hands of the 
Jew who sold you." 

** You must know, then, that at the end of one day 
after evreeparaiioo, Yuzafs vessel was driven back by 
n violent wind to the same island of I^lalana, wheie 
we saw yoar galiot, also; but aa for our own, they 
oauld not prevent it irom dashing upon the rocks. My 
master, etetng his deetmction so imminent, emptied 
IB great haste a couple of watw>oaaks, etopped them 
vpoU, and tied them together with cords, patting me 
between them; then, taking another cask in his 
■rms, he fostened himaelf to it with a rope, and tied 
the end of the same rope to the easbs to whieb 
4 was attached. With great ooniage, he reaofaitely 
threw himself into the tea, intending to draw me af- 
ter him. I myself had not resolution enough lo plunge ; 
but one of the Turks threw me aAer Yuzuf, and I fell 
eenseless among the waves. When I began to veco- 
ver, I fonnd myself on shore, Yuzuf lying ckise to me 
with his head dreadf<dly shattered ; occasioned, aa I 
afterwards learned, by his bemg drrven against the 
reeks in coming ashore, which had put an end lo his 
•exiatence. 

** Only eigbt persons escaped from the wreck ; we 
remained on the island for eight days, when there 
eaaie to that coast a Moorish trading vesaai, wbiefa 
bemg diacovered by the Tnrks, they came out of their 
bidiag-plaoe, a&d made signa to the vess el , which was 
near enough to the land for those on board to per- 
eaivo that tbey vsere Turks wbo made the aignals. 
The latter related their disaster, and Ihe Moobs re- 
ooived them into their vessel, in which 'waa also a- 
very ridi Jew mo i chant , who owned the whole or 
Iha gse ntar part of the goods on board, oonaisting of 
fanitncana, Mooiiah alalfaa, mid other aitidles, svfaieh 
' MB the Barboary.eoaBt to the Iio- 



vant In the same ▼esse! the Turks went t^lVi^; 
and on the way they sold me to the Jew, who gave 
for BK a thousand crowns, which he most hire oon* 
sidered an eierbitant price, but for the pamon m\Uk 
he afterwards discovered for me. 

*< Having landed the Tnrks at Tripoli, die vend 
continued i\a voyage; the Jew then began opeolfti 
solicit me, and I rooeived his advances in dM anami 
they deserved ; so that, despairing of the gndfiodm 
of his wishes, he rosalved to get rid of me lbs Int 
opportunity that shoaU ofler. Knowing that the tns 
pachas, Ali and Hanan, were in this iriaod, where in 
conld sell his merdmndBie as well as inScio^ wkiha 
he had meant to carry it, he came hither, iMsaii^ 
to sell me to one of the two pachas; for whiek pu yiw 
ho pat no in the dram in which yoa aowise asilke 
batter la ealiee tbea to parehaso me. 

''I have learned that this cadi has bought as fa 
the pnrpoao of petaanting me to the Gnad Tok, 
ahootwhiehlamnota liideclained. I ksfsfaM 
lold the £eMoas aiory of yomr deadi; and 1 cuitll 
fOB, whether yoa will faelievB ■mornoi, thittlgmv' 
«d to hear tf ; for if I be anlonriog, I am net napM^ 
foL" 

'« You aay well, lady," repUed Rieardo ; " ball bsti 
lo inform you, that the cadi, iato whose power 1 ksit 
oome through a series of adventures not lea nnd 
than your own, has conceived tlie same pamoo fa 
yon which Halima enterteina for me. He tasdioHa 
me as the aabaasador of bia wishes, and I bsve so- 
oeptad the office, not for his gm^fioataon but ftr ny 
own, in thus having an opportunity of msetiig ysa." 

*• I hardly know what to any to you, Rimr^" an- 
sveied Leonim, •* nor how to £nd enr wsyoaief thn 
labyrinth into which oar ill fote hes led as. 1 «• 
only aay, that we are under the nefiemity of omf 
that which is foreign to our natuaes, diisiaiaisiioa «* 
deceit ; and so I tell you thel I wiU give soek ma^ 
count of you to Halima, as shall rather give hecfaat 
to hope than to despair; and yon may my of as tt 
the CMdi what you think the moat cenvcDiflnt fiv ^ 
asonrity of my honor, and for his deceptisn; wi 
since I place my honor in your hands, you may mM 
believe that I have preserved it nnsuUied throagksK 
the perds which it has undergone. Bat now f» 
well, for I am afmtd Imt Halima should have hm 
liaf ening to us ; she ondemlanda aomething cf m 
Christian tongue, at least of that nuaed laagoage it 
which the Tarhs and Christiana oonuaaninte ni* 
each other.*' 

^'IVae, lady," re^ed Rieardo; ''and sines m 
have met, afirmbapehasspnmgupinmyhmaittM 
wo aball aes Aan^nbtatn QMr daaiaad fraedem. Asd 
Doiv, adiaa. SoaMnther iiaie I wiU mkle fo yea tht 
aduoBtaamtlmiiVh whteh ftielona has hmaghtosM 
aay pamenl silaatiBB, ainoe I aapamted, oraaihar fm 
aepaiated, fonn you." 

Thay now teofc lewna of each otfaar: I^nha w^ 
aatiafiad with the aabariasive devartmsat'ef JMaaals; 
and hc^ttite hafyy to have 'heard a hind ward f^m 
the UpOiof iMmiaa. 
ifih 

to «nnt : 
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00mBiMMn wkioh Aa had antnialad to bar. Tbe 
m4k WM in i^ mosque, ummoB id hew the answer 
whkh ha Mpaetad fimn hia akva, whom he had o^ 
4arad to apeak to Laoniaa diwiiif hia abaenee. aa Maho- 
■e^ be aaid, would ftumiah him aa «|ifiertomif of do- 
iag, aUKNigh UaliaBa was at honw. IjeoDiaa enoou- 
wt§Bd Baliaaa'a guilty paaaieo, giving Imf reaaon to 
hspe Ihat Matio wooM comply with all her wiahea, 
bat teUing bar that tam moo» maat eUpae before be 
eottld fiaat that wUoh he deaired«vea more than ahe; 
whidi Maiy he leqaaaled, to falfii a vow which he 
had m ad a , af efleria g np prayam la God for his deli- 
wranaa. HaUam waa aaliafied with thaa aoooont of 
bar briavad Mario, and wilh hia eaeuae, bat ahe waa 
qoile ariUiag le giae him hia iiberty before the cipi- 
ralioB «f the team af his tow, if he wauld oalf la- 
faiiaher pamiaa^ aad aa aba aakad Laeaiaa la r^ 
faaat that hm waoU diapeaae wilh the delay, tor that 
atm waaM«iTa htm whatever the aadi alonld Mk ibr 

^Ibf e Rioenio gave hia maalar aa aaawar. ha eea- 
aalted with Mahoaaet abaait what he ehaaU my to 
hiaa^aad it waa agreed beiweeatbam that they aheaki 
gire him no h a p o a , bat advise him lo set aat wilb the 
iiur eaplrre aa aooa as poaaible for ConsiaQtioople ; 
talliag biaa, that on the way, either with her consent 
or agaiaat it, he aiight gmtify bia passion; and that, 
aa iar aatiafyiag the Grand Signior, the best way would 
be, to buy another Chnstiao slave ; then, during the 
vagmge, to feign or piacuiie Leoniaa'a illness, and aonie 
night to tbioar the other Gbrialian daaiael ovarhoard ; 
paatoadaag that it was Leoniaa, the Grand Signier'a 
oaptivia, who had died of her ■ohAam; that ihia might 
ha dmm in paoh a amaaar that the troth would never 
hadiaoevetfad, and that aa he would eaaore to himaalf 
tha i i nHinnn ii u .of the eapliva wilhaiit moorriag the dia- 
pleaaara »f the eabaa. 

Sa i a f ai mit ed waa the wtalehed old naa, that if 
liiay haid aald him a ibnuiand aalravagaociea, he would 
have believed them, ao that they did but tend to the 
folfilnaamt of his wiahaa : bat their praaaot advice 
a aa a aa d to him to be exceedingly wiae and praetiea- 
tala ; and so k might have proved, had not the intea- 
tmm ttf hia twaoauaaeilam bean to poascm themaelvea 
af *the vaaael on the way, aad to reward hia iaaane 
fBo|eat hy paiiiMig him to daalh. Another diffieully, 
hoavoaar, pnaantod ilaalf to the cadi, which seemed 
to hiaa to be tba greataal af aU ; it waa, that hia wife 
Haliaaa -would not be willing to let him go to Conatan- 
linopla, nalew he took her with him : but an expe- 
diamt aoon o e e n i a e d to him; ibrhe aaid, that in lieu of 
tha ChaiatiaB alaae whom they maaat to btqr, and 
ihiow into the eaa iwaiead af Laoniaa, Halima ahoaU 
aatva ^Ihair parpeaa, aa ha deaiaed above all things to 
got rid of her. With the aaaie feadaaam that ha be- 
tlMBight himaelf of thia as^edieat, it wmi appseved of 
b^ Mahomet mi Rioardo. 

to 4»aoaiBe af tvflBly daya he itted ant a bngaa- 
tina of flikeeB benrhaa af aan. and maanad it with 
^md Meonah vowawaad aoam Gaaek ChrialianaL In 
ihsa ¥Bmil he •ambadmd all hia riahas, aor did flalima 
any af her aahmMaa hahind; aba aiao aakad 

r AwAani'a^a— imiaP4o tokaiiar f aMBia with bar 



that tbey aught. aee CoRstantineple. Harintentioa 
was the same as Mahomet's, being to concert with 
him and Rioardo the seiaure of the vessel en the way ; 
but she would not acquaint them with it until they 
had embarked. Her design waa to go to eome Chria- 
tian eoaniry, there to return to Chriaiienity, which 
ahe bad foamerly quiued, and to marry Ricardo, sinoe 
it waa moat likely that having so much riobes with 
her, if ahe turned Christian, be would not iail to tahe 
her for bis wi£». 

Rioardo, meaawhile, had another interview with 
Leoniaa, in which be acquainted her with the whole 
of his deaign, aad ahe told him of that which Haliam 
had finmed, aad had commuaicated to her ; each ear 
joined eeoracy to the other ; and both oommeadi^g 
thenawlvaa lo (he cam of paovidanoe, they awaitoi 
the day of dapartaaa. When it axrived, Haaaan a^ 
toaded them to the aaa-aide with all hia aoldien; aor 
did he ^Mt them antil they aet aaii, aad even thaniia 
gaMd aAar the br^antiae, aa it leaaeoed to iha viaw, 
until he ceald aee it ao longer. 

He went imaMdlatoly to put into exacoliaB a plan 
which, aficr amture dalibemlioo, he had, seaw days 
previeas to the cadi*a departure, raaoUatelydetoEminad 
upon. In another port, he had araied and equipped 
a veasel of seventeen benches of ears ; in this he put 
fifty soldiers, all aiiac|)ed to his penwn, and whom ha 
had obliged by numepoas gilts and promiaea, and ar- 
dered them to pursue and tako the cadi's vemel aiMl 
hia ncbea, to put to the award all that were in it, ex- 
cepting ihe captive Leonisa, the only treaaure which 
he desired to peasem of tlie Biaoy which the hriganiiiM 
carried, aad to aiak the veaael. ao that no ind i ca lia n 
might be left of the faie of the passeagers. The 
thiiat for pleader made them get on board, and aat cot 
on thair espaditioB with the utmost alaotily,— 4t pot 
wings to thair foet and ooumge in their hearla, thai^ 
indeed tb^ knew that tboae in the brigaatine ooidd 
make but little reaiamnoa, going, aa they were, anaim- 
ed, and without aospicioa of any such attack. 

The fiiat two daya that the brigantine waa at aaar 
appeared to the cadi to be two agea, for he would fain 
have carried his detormination into efiect on the fimt 
of them; but bis slaves told him that it waa adviaaUe 
first of all, to oentrive that Leonisa should appear to 
fall sick, in order to give a oolorii^ of probabiUty to 
the stofy of her death, aad that her illnem must cod- 
tinue foraeveral daya; he, however, waa for haviiv it 
said that ahe had died auddenly, in ocder that ha 
might accompUah his purpose at once and withoot 
delay, by despatching his wife, and gratifying the de- 
aire which burned within him ; yet he was at laaat 
obligad to yield lo the opinions of hia two eonaaal- 
lors. Haliflsa bad already declared her intentioa ao 
Mahomet and Ricaxdo ; aad tbey had reaolved to aaa- 
eule it at a oertain atage of their voyage, which thay 
thought moat oanvenient; hot the cadi p i a m ad tham 
aa eagerly, that they at length detonained to doit 
the firat opportunity. On the aixth day of ihair 
voyage, the cadi, thialung that Leoaiaa's faigaad 
indiapoBition had laated long enough, impnrrnnad 
hia alanea that the aaat d^ they aboald da^patoh 
bar a|i in a ah m ad^^mJL ihww' har 
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into the tea, mfmg that the wm the Gnnd 8igoior'« 
etptive. 

At the dawn of the neit day, which, aoooidiag to 
die ioteniioa of Rtcardo and Mahomet, waa to wit- 
neai either the fulfilment of their design or thenr own 
deatmctioo, they dicovered a venel which, with all 
the force of muI and oar, was giving them chaae. 
They feared it was a Christian oonair, from which 
they were nene of ihem likely to escape wiihont ill- 
usage : the Turks expected to be made captive, and 
the Christiana, although ihey would regain their liber 
ly, to be stripped and robbed. Mahomet and Ricar- 
do would indeed have been quite satisfied with ob- 
taining Leonisa's liberty and their own ; but they 
knew that evil was to be apprehended from the bru- 
tality of the pirates; the profession of piracy being 
one of those which render all who follow them, of 
whatever country or religion, cruel and bratal. All, 
therefi*re, prepared for defence, rowing at the same 
time with all their might ; bnt, in a few hoora, they 
Ibnnd their pursuers gaining upon them so iast, that, 
in leas than two hours more, they were within cannon 
ahot. Seeing this, they struck sail, quitted the oara, took 
up their arms, and awaited the attack; although the 
cadi told tbem not to be in any fear, for that the ves- 
sel was Turkish, and would do tbem no barm what- 
ever. He immediately ordered a white flag, in token 
of peace, to be displayed at the stem of his vessel, in 
Older that it might be seen by those who, in their 
eagerness for plunder, were rushing at a furious rate 
vpon the devoted and almost defenceless briganiine. 

Willingly would the cadi at that moment have sur- 
vendered all his anticipated et^oyments to liave found 
himself safe within the walls of Nicosia, so great was 
his perturbation ; but his attention was quickly called 
to those in the pursuing vessel, who, without any re- 
gard to his flag of amity, or to the religion which they 
professed, boarded the cadi's ship with such violence 
that they had nearly sunk it. The cadi then disco- 
vered that his assailants were soldiers from Nicosia. 
He divined what was the object of their pursuit, and 
gave himself up for lost and murdered ; and, indeed, 
had not the soldiers been more eager to plunder than 
to slay, neither the cadi nor any of his people would 
have been lefl alive. But at the time when they 
were roost ardently engaged in the work of pillage, a 
Turk suddenly cried out, " Soldiers, to arms .' a Chris- 
tian vessel is bearing down upon us." And such ap- 
peared to be the case ; for a vessel with Christian en- 
signs and colors, assailed Haasan^s vessel as furiously 
as the latter had attacked that or the cadi; one at the 
prow asked, in the Turkish language, what vessel that 
was? and was answered that it belonged to Hassan 
Pacha, viceroy of Cyprus. " How comes, it, then," 
leaamed the Turk, " that you, who are Mussulmans, 
attack, and plunder this vessel, which we know that 
the cadi of Nicosia is aboard off" To this, Haasan's 
men answered, that they knew nothing more of the 
matter than that he had ordered them to take the ves- 
ael, and that they, as his soldien, bound to obey him, 
had eiecuted his command. 

The captain of the vessel that came with Christian 
edon, having thoa learned what he vranted to know 



quitted Hassan's ahip for fliat of the cadi, md ittiw 
fint fire killed abov« half a seote of thaTatb wb 
had entered it He then pioeeeded a> botrd it iriik 
great reaoloiion ; bat acarcely had he and kii mm m 
foot on detk, before the cadi discovered that kii new 
assailant, instead of being a Christian, was no otha 
than Ali Pacha, the e'namoared of Leonisa, who lad 
been lying in wait for him with the suae iotentioB 
with which Hassan had aent in porrait of him, lod 
who, in order that he might commit lus theft with 
greater secrecy, bad clothed his aoldieis m the Chm- 
tian costume. The cadi knowing the intentioia of 
the enamoured and treacherous Pachas, laiiiiig hit 
voice, began thus to denonnee their wi^ediMi>- 
** How is this, Ali Pacha, thou traitor, that, being a 
Mussulman, thou fallest upon me m the disguiMof a 
Christian f — and yon, ye traitoroQs soktiers of Hamo, 
what demon hath inatigated you to commit so vile a 
outrage f How comes it that, to gratify the koae <h- 
sirea of him who has sent you hither, yoo thu lifi 
jrour hands against your natural superiorr 

At these words the conflict was suspeoded— the 
soldien on each aide looking at and lacogoiiiBg etch 
other, for they had all served under the aaae cspttin. 
and fought under the same banner; and being «»• 
founded by the remonstrance of the cadi tad tlie 
consciousness of their crime, their resolaiioo failed 
them, and they were dispoeed to sheath tbeir tefoir 
tars. Ali alone shut his eyee and his can to ereiy 
thing ; and, rushing upon the cadi, gave him mch a 
cut on the bead, that, had it opt been defended bjr a 
hundred yards of muslin, which were wrapped iwnd 
it, he would undoubtedly have cloven it in two. Tba 
cadi was, however, struck down between the boMfaa; 
and as he fell he exclaimed, *'0h! ciuel lenegide, 
and enemy of the prophet, ia there no one who will 
1^ his hand to chastise thy enormous cruelty aodia- 
solence ? How hast thou dared to lifl thy hand and 
thy weapon against thy cadi — against a miniiier of 
Mahomet r 

This appeal of the cadi gave additional eflect to bif 
previous denunciation, and the soldien of Haaaa. 
fearing lest those of Ali should snatch froD tbeii 
hands the priie which they had already considereii 
as their own, resolved to continae the conflict One 
of them, setting the example, was followed by all the 
rest ; and they fell upon All's men with such tig« 
and impetuosity, that the latter, though much tapefior 
in number, were soon reduced to a few. Tbey *^ 
were left, however, attacking in their turn, amply ^ 
venged their comrades, not leaving more than fowof 
Hasean'e men alive, and those severely wounded 
Ricardo and Mahomet were obaerving them by now 
and then putting their heads through the scuttle or 
hatchway of the aftercabin, to see in what all this 
clashing of arms waa to end. Finding that nearly all 
the Turks were slain, and the survivon severely 
wounded, so that they might easily be dospatcbei 
they called to their assistance two cooainsof HaliDi'i' 
whom she had brought with her in order that ib«f 
might assist in soiling the veaael; and, together with 
theift and with her lather, they leaped into theginS' 
way, anatehed up teinilm hdonrta to the diiS' 
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liMNited ** Lilwriy! liberty.'" and, aided by the Bumt 
Gra«k rowen, they eueceeded, with nfeiy to then- 
■elves, ID deepeiGhiDg the eibeneled Turks. Then 
paHing into All's galiot, which was left wiihovt de- 
fenee. they took pos seM ion of it and all that it con- 
taioed. One of the Sm that fell in the second en- 
coanier was Ali Pacha hiroaelC who was cut down by 
a Turk« in revenge of the cadi. 

By the advice of Ricaido, they all immediately set 
to work to remove whatever was valuable in their 
own veoel, and in Hassan**, into Ali's galiot. which 
was larger, and adapted to any cargo or voyage. Its 
rowers, too, were Christians, who, being gratified with 
their liberty, and with many things which Ricardo 
disiribated among them, ofiered to work the vessel to 
Trapsni, or to the world's end, if he chose to order 
them. This being settled, Mahemet and Ricardo, re- 
joicing for the hapjiy event, went to Halima, and told 
ber that if she was disposed to return to Cyprus, they 
would man her own vessel with good rowers, and 
would give her half the treasures which she had em- 
barked ; but she having, through all the terrors which 
she had experienced, preserved her paasion for Ricardo, 
md that she would go with them to a Christian land ; 
and at this her parents were exceedingly rejoiced. 

The cadi's senses returned ; they dressed his wound 
as well as the circumstances would admit of their do- 
ing, and then told him that he must choose one of two 
ikiAgs; either to be taken to a Christian country, or to 
return in his own vessel to Nicosia. He answered, 
Ihat since fortune had been so unkind to him, he thank- 
ed them ibr the liberty which they gave him, and he 
wished to go to Conatantinople and complain to the 
Grand Signior of the wrong that had been done him 
by Hassan and Ali. But when he learned that Ha- 
lima was leaving him, and meant to turn Christian, 
be was almoat mad with rage and vexation. How- 
ever, they fitted out his own vessel, provided him 
with every thing necessary for his voyage, and also 
gave him a few of the zechins which had lately been 
bis own. Having now resolved to return to JNicoeia, 
he took leave of them all j but entreated that before 
be set sail, Leonisa would embrace him; which sin- 
ffe favor, he said, would suffice to chase from his 
Qind the memory of his misfortune. They all asked 
Leonisa to grant him that indulgence, ds she might do 
II without olience to her modesty. She conHcnted; 
the cadi then aaked her to lay her hands upon his 
head, that he might have hopes of the cure of his 
wound ; and she satisfied him in that particular also, 
rhis being done, and having bored and sunk Hassan's 
ressel, being fovored by a fresh breeze from the east, 
«bich seemed to court the sails, they gladly hoisted 
bero, and in a very few hours they loei sight of the 
adi's vessel, who, with tears in his eyes, was gazing 
D the direction in which the winds were wafiing 
rom him his wiie, his treasures, his enjoyment, and 
Iroost his existence. 
Ricardo and Mahomet pursued their voyage, with 
ery diflerent reflections from those of the cadi : they 
aaolved not to touch at any place on the way ; so they 
used within siithtof Aleiandria, and without slack- 
ling sail, or having occasion to use the oars, they ar- 



rived at the island of Corfu, where they took in wa- 
ter : they proceeded immediately, passing by the Aero- 
oerannian rocks ; and on the second day they diso(K 
vered at a distance the promontory of Paasaro, the 
ancieat Pachinos of the fertile TVtaaena^one of the 
names given, on account of its triangular form, to the 
fruitful island of Sicily. The vessel flew on her pros- 
perous course, within sight of that cape and of the 
then famed island of Malta, and in four days more, 
following the Sicilian coast, they discovered the island 
of Lampedosa, and soon afier ^hat on which the cor- 
sair galiot had been wrecked, at the sight of which 
Leonisa shuddered, recollecting the imminent peril in 
which she had there been. The next day they saw 
before them their long desired country. 

In the galiot had been found a chest full of small 
silk flags and streamers of diflferent colors, with whieb 
Ricardo had the vessel adorned. Jt was a little after 
day-break, when they found themselves within a 
league of the city; and, rowing by divisions, and rais- 
ing at intervals a joyful shout, they were approaching 
the harbor, about which ihoy soon saw an immense 
number of people assembied, who, having observed 
this gaily adorned vessel ruming ko leisurely to land, 
had hastened down to the shore to obtain a nearer 
view. Meanwhile Ricardo had asked as a favor of 
Leonisa, that she would put on the very same dress 
and ornaments in which she had entered the tent of 
the two pachas, as he had a mind to put a pleasant de- 
ception upon her parents, with a view to give them an 
agreeable surprise. She did so; adding decoration 
to decoration, and beauty to beauty, for her counts 
nance brightened with joy as she approached her 
native shore ; and after all, smiles enhance the charms 
,of a lovely face no less than tears— as the rose which 
seems to triumph in bloom and gladness, is beheld 
with a more lively though less tender feeling of de- 
light than the pale and drooping lily. Ricardo, like- 
wise, put on a Turkish dress, as did also Mahomet, 
and all the Christians nt the oar ; the clothes of the 
Turks who had been slain, aflSirding an ample supply. 

When they reached the mouth of the harbor, it was 
about eight in the morning, which was so bright and 
serene, that the heavens seemed to smile upon their 
joyous arrival. Before they entered the harbor, Ri- 
cardo had the artillery of the galliot discharged, coifr- 
sisting of one piece of cannon and two falconets, which 
were answered from the city by the like number of 
guns. The people on shore were in suspense, await- 
ing the arrival of the gallant-looking vessel. Bat 
when they descried the white turbans of those on 
board, whom they consequently took for Turks, they 
began to suspect some stratagem ; the militia of the 
town seized their arms and ran down to the port, and 
the horsemen spread themselves along the shore ; aH 
which was very entertaining to those on board the 
galiot ; who having entered the harbor, dropped an- 
chor close to the shore; and immediately fixing the 
gang-board, all at once laying up their oais, they step- 
ped ashore one by one, as in procession, and kissed the 
ground again and again, shedding tears of joy ; a clear 
sign to those who stood gazing at them that they were 
Christians,*wbo had made themselves masten of a 
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Tiirkkh y«M«l. In tlie raar of the ptacMHOo mb« 
Hdknt, with her iktber and mollMr and lier tfto oou- 
OM* all in Turkish draaMi : and lait of all came the 
hiaatifal Leoniaa, in iha tame splendid attire in whidi 
die Jew had aold her, having her fiiee, as on that oo- 
mmon, ooveied with a veil of crimton tafibtf . She 
wnlked between Rioaido and Mahomet ; and the eyei 
«f the amerabled mokitude were imiantly 5ied open 
Ihem : on itepping aifaore, ihey, like the WNt, prntialod 
thamaalwt and kiased their native ■oiL 

The governor of ihe city now appnaobed them, aa 
he clearly peroeived that they were the moit import- 
ant peiaoBt of the party ; hot be had no aooner ooom 
Bear enongh to obaerve their featniet, than he re- 
oogniaed RlcardOt and ran with open arma and with 
■y m p tom a of great plearare, to erobnee him. With 
the governor came Comelio and hia laiher, and the 
paaania and rehiiivea of Leouim, together with thoee 
of Eicaido; all of ihem being penom of the diet con- 
aeqnence in the city. Ricardo embraced the gover- 
nor and returned hii gratulationa. He then took Cor- 
nelio'a hand, who, having discovered who he was, 
turned pale and almost trembled with fear at feeling 
his grasp. With his other band at the same time hold- 
ing Leonisa's, Ricardo said, ** I piay you, my friends, 
of your courtesy, that before we enter into the city, 
and into the temple, to render doe thanks to Ood for 
the great mercies he has roochsaled to us in our mis- 
fortunes, that you listen to a few words which I am 
desirous of addreming to you. 

'* You muat well remember, my friends, the misfor^ 
tune which happened to me a few months ago, in the 
garden fay the salt mines, togeifaer with the lom of 
l^eonisa. Neither can yuu have fofgoiten how aoli- 
cimiis I was to procure her liberty; since, forgetting, 
my own, I oflered (oe her ransom all that I possessed ; 
though, indeed, I can ptesume but little on the merit 
of this apparent generoaity, siiioe it was but to ransom 
my dearer self. All that has since happened to us both, 
■eq aires more leieure, a fitter opportunity, and a more 
Iranqail mind than I at this moment possess, to relate 
it Suflioe it for the present to sey, that afwr various 
■ad esitaoffdinary adventures, and aAer a thoosand 
tiMMa deapairing of any reme<ly for our miefortunea, 
hoaveii, ia in infinite mercy, has at length Maloiad us 
«e our loag-desired comitry, tn happtnem and wealth. 
I have risked my life, much mem for the eake of Leo- 
msa'^ Uherty than for my own ; ami aUhoogh to the 
anod of one aMra gmieful, these might be obligations 
of some importance, yet I dcfiire not that they ahouM 
be ae legaided ; I only wiah this one te be considered 
•a, which I new roofer." 

60 saying, he raised his hand, and with all gea- 
dmiem and delicacy uncovered the Ace of Leoniea. 
He then continued—^ Here, Comelio, I deliver to yon 



the trsasuro which you ought to vsloe tbon lU 
valuable things; and you, bsaoteous L8sain,-fou 
see that I give yoa to him who hm ever borae yon in 
remembrance ; this I do indeed wish to be coiaiiM 
aa an act of generoaity, eomparsd with which, to put 
with wealth, life, and honor, is nothing. Receive ha, 
too happy youths r eceive her,— «nd if thouirt eipi- 
ble of appreciating such a treasure, tfaoo trt indeed 
the happiest opon earth. With her I will give thee 
all that foils to my share of the prias whieh hettai 
haa given tu ns all.*' 

Ricardo here ceased ; open whidh Lsonat tonar- 
ed him in these terma:— ^ U; Risaido, foa inagiK 
that during the time when you were soamsafed ad 
jealous of me, I granted any fovor to Comelio.]ev 
may well believe that it did not exceed the inadiof 
decorum, sinoe it was under the guidance of lay pi- 
rents, who permitted it because they were dennwof 
obtaining him fiir my husband. If yoa ste «iisfiid 
on that point, you will not, 1 think, ha¥e been lea n 
with the experience which yoa have hsdof iJieno- 
desty and propriety of my deportment I «iU ww 
risk appearing forward, that I may not appear uognto- 
ful ; and eu, worthy Ricardo, my choice, which ha 
hitherto been reserved, hesitating, and dooblfel,d^ 
clatee itself in your fovor. Henoe men nay ietm dat 
women are not all ongrateful, aince I hereby ihew ay 
gratitude at least ; I am yours, Ricardo^ sod yoon I 
will be until death,— unlam indeed ane wBrtbia 
obfect induoe you to deny me your head." 

At these words, so unexpected, Riosrdo wee tmi- 
ported with joy. 60 much was he afiacled, Ibsi he 
could not answer Leonisa otherwise thsn by f<lN 
on his knees before her, and taking her bsndi, whid 
he kiased again and again, bathing ihem in lien «^ 
teudemem and bve. Comelio wept for veutNO.lhe 
parents of Laonisa for joy, and the bysumdoi «iilf 
admiration and aympsihy. 

The bishop or archbishop of the city ww pntrti' 
and took the betrothed pair, with his beoedktieond 
licence, to the great church, when", dispeniiig ei^ 
the usual delay, he united them iraaMdictely- 1^ 
rejoicing was general throughout the city, sndmi 
testified that night by a great number efitloai!Bti«i> 
and for many days after by the games and mic**' 
menta given by the relatives of Ricardo and Umin- 
Mahomet and f lalima returned 10 tiie bosen tf ^\ 
church ; and the latter, finding it impossible for her ti 
become the wife of Ricardo, coneeled beftelf ^ 
eapotising Mahoaiet, who, with the foith of bii ftthat; 
had reaumod his Christian name of Francesco. ^ 
cardo's generosity gave 10 her parents and her coomj 
out of his share of the prise, an ample sufficiency "^ 
their maintenance. In short, they now were oil ^ 
-happy, and cooienlcd. 
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THE DEAD SEA. 

A POEM. 

BY JOSEPH U. DUKES, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
DeUmcd at the Pxineeton Coomenoeiiient, September 27, 1837. 



WHEftE Jordan nilb his wtM, tnpenious straam, 
And shsding wiUows (wtoh tbe day's first beam ; 
Where, -liSMiMiiii Wd, the rntHfttl Tsle once stood, 
And dreak with joy the iertlUsing flood ; 
High on these hills, whidi now no verdure yield, 
Ooee Sidditt's pride, her glory, end her shieMp 
Their stately pakes aloft their branches threw, 
The rising sun's ihst kiss at mom to woo — 
To catch at eve the dying son's last mys, 
When in the west his lingering beam delays, 
And, brightly gilt, that crest of living green. 
Lent n new tint of eoftness te the scene. 
There, too, at mom, the shepherd led bis fold, 
By san-lit streams that shone as molien gold, 
And while the tamariik waved his head above, 
The lute awoke soft strains of hope and love. 
But now, how changed ! Is this the happy vale. 
Whose spicy perfume filled the mormuring gale t 
Is this the land where onoe the happy throng 
Breathed in full choir to heav'n the heartfelt song ? 
Is this the land where drooped the purple vine. 
And the prest cluster yielded ibrih its winef 
Is this the land— 4hese grsss^deserted rocks — 
Where vratchfol ahepheidsled tiieir wandering flocks? 
Alas, how changed S-«no vestige now appears 
Of pomp and splendor in long faded years. 
No grazing herds, no verdant fields are here, 
No grateful fragrance fills her atmosphere. 
No shepheid now beneaih the spreading shade, 
Weayee his gay drsams of pleasu re s s oon to fade : 
Boro, like the brillianoeof theeonsetsky, 
To glow 41 moment, and as soon lo die. 
Y«t» wtay this change t "Shull this weak voice aspire 
To teU the tale of Grod's avenging ire ? 
Fean nst this fiiliering tengue thy wiath to tell— > 
How CMi aor rebel rane thy judgmenis S6\i; 
Whao eereph forms, that tune their harps of love. 
And fill with joy the bonndleas courts above, 
Pansa, as with fear they view thy blighting path, 
When from high heaven descending in thy wrath f 
Theea lips were mute — were not those judgments 

given^ 
To warn the guilty and remind of heaven f 
Then, whilst devotion prompts the awful theme. 
Faith lifts her eye to catch th' inspiring gleam : 
Led on by thee— enlightened by thy ray. 
Its Tastness sinks— iis daikness turns lo day. 

Yes ! once of yore, were Sodom's people hiest. 
Till wealth alone engrossed eaoh cmving breast ; 
Then luiury came— attendant sure of power, 
And laial charm of fortune's happier hour. 



No mora her sons— as onoe when nature reigned. 

Nor sickening crimes the heart's pure wntaM i 

Loved in the quiet walks of life to stray. 

Where mild contentment smoothes the downy way : 

But led by gain, by wild ambition fired. 

No wealth sufl^ced— ^no countless honors tirsd. 

Crimes hideous sprnng*-«her innocence defiled— 

Corruption foul stalked o'er the scene and smiled ; 

Wide o*er the land the voice of brutal mirth 

And lawless revel filled each guilty hearth. 

And from on high bnnight down th' avenging hlow 

That laid in dust her pomp and grandeur low. 

Forth his strong arm th' Almighty Ruler throat, ' 

And the proud city dwindled into dust. 

His matchless power let bending ibrests sing, 

And the bowed heavens proclaim their God and King! 

He spreads the glorious canopy on high, 

He decks with gems the garment of the sky ; 

He says to Jadah, " from thy sleep arise !" 

And from the land its desert stillness flies. 

He bids the deeps from their foundalkms fly, 

And lo ! the channels of the sea are dry. 

He smote the rook when Israel prayed athirst, 

And from lis breast the trembling fountain buist 

He bade the cuQie on Sudom's city fall. 

And one o'crwbelming rtiin swaltow'd ail. 

Sing then his power, ye distant nstions ! sing. 

And bow with awe, submissive to your King! 

Let the glad song re*eoho ihro' the lands — 

*« Lo ! Israel's God a svre foundation stands !" 

Twas mora ; the son had soarcely beamed oniiiih, 
Ere the dark fbids invest the asiire sky. 
Afar low sounds were beard, as. thickly spread. 
The deep'oiag clouds eanw rollhsg o'er the head. 
Above the vale there hung an awful form, 
Shspeless, like some vast genius of the storm. 
The saddening sun behind it veiled his head. 
Afraid to view his monarch's blighting tread. 
Now nature pauses — now, from all around. 
Burst the bright lightnings and the' earthquake sound. 
Ope the black clouds — the skies asunder rend. 
And wasting flames from heaven's high arch descend. 
Hark ! that wild cry, as cliff from cliff ie riven. 
And dreadful thunders shake the vaulted heav'n. 
Ten thousand eyes their moistened lids upturn. 
Ten thousand hearts with deepest anguish born. 
Pale, ghastly forms, and quivering limbs are there. 
And shrieks of terror pierce the heated air. 
Fast fall the flames ! beneaih the valleys shake ! 
The streams are choked— tbe anovtM 



quake ; 
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Now yswiM the earth — prt with a smoky pall— - 

Within her breaat proud Sodom's glories fall. 

Lo ! as the graaning city downward bends, 

The frighted wave its highest top ascends ; 

Cast with fierce anger from the valley's breast. 

It boils with rage, till, sunk at last to rest. 

It's waters lie en wrapt in sullen gloom— 

A mighty waste — a glorious empire's tomb ! 

Thus falls the mighty ! — ^thus her splendor flown, 

No more beneath her rod shall nations groan ; 

Exulting now, they raise the voice of scorn. 

And smile o'er her, degraded and forlorn. 

And is her glory sunk beneath the wave ? 

Her pride brought down in mockery to the grave 7 

Shall not the sea her faded pomp restore. 

And give to life her hidden form once more ? 

Shall Arab tents no mure adorn her plain, 

Nor shepherds seek her ver^Ant meads again 7 

*' No more !" Methiiiks that awful voice I hear, 

Who swears the haughty head t(» bow with fear. 

Who brings proud empires, heedless of his trust. 

Low at his feet — forsaken — in the du6t. 

** To till thy soil no more shall man repair. 

But the wild beast shall make his dwelling there: 

Within thy land the gloomy owl shall moan 

Thy vanquished beauty, and thy power o'erthrown. 

O'er thy bare fields, as ages still advance. 

Shall the lascivious satyr rudely dance. 

Thy burning glebe no verdure green shall yield. 

Nor tree nor shrub shall deck thy barren field. 

But ever thus, the victim of my rod, 

Let nations learn to quail before their God!" 

Years have rolled by: unchanged the scene remains. 
And all is death and sadness o'er these plains. 
That lake, the same as when the sheeted flame 
Heav'n sent to earth with awful brigbtnecs came : 
Bkck and sulphureous, it's sepulchral wave 
Bears on it's face the impress of the grave ; 
Whilst o'er its breast thick clouds of vapor stand, 
Like some huge column, linking sky and land. 
At summer's noon the heedless bird o(l tries 
Tb plume his wings and mingle with the skies ; 
But ere the centre of that lake he gains, 
His bosom racks with deep and rankling pains ; 
From his light limbs their wonted vigor fled, 
He bows to earth his once aspiring head. 



So fell the youth who waved his waxsn plomsi, 
And soared too near the source whidi all iUamsi. 
His molten wings at once ibrsake hii side. 
And down be plongea headloog in the tide. 
Such is this spot ; — no hideous monsters sweep 
O'er the calm bosom of it's glassy deep ; 
No fiimy tribes awake it's sleeping tide, 
And thro' its depths with sudden transport glide ; 
No Naiads fair their shining tresses lave, 
la the dark caverns of that briny wave ; 
But lone, and sad, and tenantless, and drear. 
It stands, the breathing image of despair. 
Almighty God I from such a mounful grave. 
From such destruction, my loved country save! 
Let her, from this thy jndment, warning take, 
And from her soil each vile corruption » 
May every son who loves her sacred J 
Nor fears to die to guard her spotless fame, 
Point with disdain to him whose menial soul 
Dares not aspire her vices to control. 
Like the vile wretch who once his country sold, 
And bartered freedom for a despot's gold. 
May nut the land, that land which gave him biith. 
Receive the villain in its injured earth. 
But scorned in death, oh let the hated slave, 
With vilest miscreants meet a tearless grave ; 
Whilst patriot hearts unceasingly to thee. 
Breathe forth their prayers, mete incense from the free; 
Withholding not firom this, their land, thy rod, 
Be thou her sun and shield, Inunortal God! 
Then shall her clime be blest with ceaseloM peace. 
And the glad soil yield forth its sweet increaie*, 
Then shall her strength for ever firmly stand, 
As the high bilk that gird thy chosen land. 
From where th* Atlantic rears its foamy crest. 
To the dark rocks that coast the savage west, 
Thro* this vast land shall the triumphant song, 
Rising aloft, be borne its shores along. 
And freeborn millions shall with joy proclaim 
The wondrous power and glory of thy name, 
Till robed with clouds the mighty angel standi, 
Proclaiming death to earth's remotest lands j 
When, like the voice of waten deep and loud. 
Swells the glad strain from heaven's unnumbeie^ 

crowd. 
Her sons shall join in that bright realm above. 
To praise thy mercies, God of Truth and Love! 



LINES 



Poor wavering bark, on passion's sea 
How madly art thou driven ! 

Unheeding, where thy course may be. 

Without one heart to care for thee, 
Without one hope from heaven. 

I see in thee the semblance of 
Mine own deserted lot. 



And yet my soul would rise above 

The thought that I'm fbitEOt ; 
And vainly struggling with the wave 

That swells o'er sorrow's aea. 
Whilst hoping for the hand to aave. 

Shall fail, and sink, like thee. 
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BY MICHAEL BURKE II OMAN. 



I HAVE the honor to be one of that class of am- 
phibioas animals called sea-toldiera ; (hat is to say, I 
have the honor to hold a commission in the noble, 
ancient, and most jolly body of the Marines. I am by 
profession, therefore, as well as by nature, a miscella- 
neous individual; and circumstances have more than 
once thrown me into situations where the desire to 
support the credit of the cloth, added to my own stock 
of cheerful impudence, have carried me through, in 
spite of difficulties which would have appalled another 
man. I had the misfortune to be employed on board 
oae of the ships of the inner squadron in the Douro 
during the siege of Oporto. I do not say misfortune 
oat of any disrespect to the commodore, or to the cap- 
tain under whose command I was immediately placed, 
or to my brother officers, fur a more generous, convi- 
vial set of fellows could not be got together ; but I 
speak of the place, and of the people, and of the few 
opportunities which were aflurded me of showing off a 
handsome uniform, and, I must say, rather a well-made 
person, which it inclosed. Besides, I was kept on 
hard duty; and though there were some pretty women 
who appeared on Sunday during the cessations of the 
usual shower of shells from the Miguelite camp, yet 
there were so many competitors for their smiles, that 
I really could not take the trouble of making myself 
as amiable as I otherwise should, and, as I flatter 
myself, I could. Don Pedro, tlie emperor, who now 
sleeps with his fathers, and whose heart is deposited 
in the cathedral of Oporto, was then without the 
society of his imperial and beautiful wife; and whether 
it was to set a good example to his coart, or to prevent 
his mind from dwelling on the absence of his true 
love, he was one of the most active of my rivals, and 
I protest there was not a pretty face in the whole town 
that he had not the pleasure of paying his addresses 
to. The Marqub of Louie, his broihor-in-law, also 
separated from that most lovely and most generous 
of Portuguese princesses who now sits nightly at Lis- 
bon, smiling on all the world from her box at the 
French theatre in the Rua do$ Condet, was regularly 
employed in the same operations ; and I never took a 
sly peep at a pair of dark and bewitching eyes that I did 
not find the emperor or the marquis also reconnoitering. 
The marquis is one of the handsomest men in Europe, 
but with the most vacant expression possible. He 
wins every heart at first sight, but he loses his con- 
quests as fast as he makes them. Women may be 
caught by glare ; and a man of "high rank, an Adonis 
in lace and person, must tell : but I'll be hanged if the 
dear creatures are such fools as we think them ; and 
the maiqnis's wife firs^ and every other flame of his 



aAer, have dismissed him, on finding that his good 
looks and brains were not measured by the same scale. 
Then there was the Count Villa Flor, and several 
other martial grandees; not to speak of the generals 
and colonels of regiments, and the weU*built and well- 
whiskered ofHcers of the British and French Legion, 
and the captains and first lieutenanis of our squadron. 
I run over this list just to show what difficulties I had 
to contend with ; and that, if I did not turn the head 
of the whole town, there was a numerous list of ope- 
rative love-makers who shared the market with me. 

About this time, the senior captain of the squadron 
determined to establish a signal station to communi- 
cate with the ships of his Britannic Miyesty outside 
the bar ; and, no fitting place being found on the Pe- 
dfoite side of the river, an application was made to 
General San Martha, who commanded for the Miguel- 
ites, for permission to erect a post on the left bank, 
which permission was most liberally granted. A party 
was instantly set to work, and in the course of a iew 
days a flag-stafif was hoisted ; and a large house and 
court-yard given for the accommodation of the officer 
and men who were to work it. As luck would have 
it, I was selected for this servioe, in company with a 
wild lieutenant of the fleet, and we soon established 
ourselves in a comfortable quarter, having the per- 
mission to rove about among the Miguelite grounds 
where we pleased, and to cross as usual to Oporto» 
when leave of absence was to be procured. 

We had not been long established at this fort, when 
the batteries which the Miguclites had established at 
the mouth of the river began to do their work in good 
earnest, and so effectually to close the bar, that not 
only was the usual supply of provisions cut oflT, but 
strong fears were entertained that the city would be 
reduced by famine to capitulate. There was an 
abundance of salt fish, or haoaJJiao^ and a superfluity 
of port wine ; but even the best fare will tire on repe- 
tition, and you may be assured that salt fish for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, was not very acceptable to 
the officers or the men. Our commodore, with the 
foresight that distinguishes a British officer, had pro- 
vided for the coming difficulty; and had arranged with 
the Miguelite general for an abundant supply of fresh 
provisions, meat, poultry, and vegetables, for all the 
ships' crews, on the distinct understanding that no part 
of it was to be passed over to the besieged city. The 
squadron therefore lived in abundance, while the 
garrison was half starved ; and as we passed through 
the streets with our shining red faces and sleek sides, 
pufie^ out by the good cheer ear commodore had pro- 
vided» we formed a sUong contrast 'to the lean 'and 
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shrivelled toldien of glory, who were ftarruig in ho- 
nor of the charter. The private families of the town 
abo began to fuflrer, and the beauty of many of the 
meal admired, lentibly to diminish ; salt^fieb and port 
wine did not in combination make a healthy chyle : 
and I eoald observe that the Oporto ladies, more care- 
folly than before, wrapped their long dark cloaks 
about them, to hide the ravages which short commons 
were making in the plumpness of iheir persons. 

It was at this moment that I conceived and executed 
the bold {dan which forms the subject of this paper, 
and fitNn which all learned communities may be in- 
Ibimed that, ibr originality of thought and obility in 
the execution, no adveniurer can compare to a jolly 
marine. 

The most beautiful maiden at Oporto was a Spanish 
giri called Carolina. She was the daughter of the 
aleade of Ponte Vedra in Galicia, who had fled some 
time before from the retributive justice of the law, 
^Hiich he himself had so long administered ; he had 
died months before the present period, leaving Carolina 
expoaed to all the privations of a beeieged town, and 
to the temptations of a profligate and military court. I 
never saw a more lovely creature : her eyes were as 
dark as night, and her cheeks glowed with a warmth 
miknown in the cold complexions of the north. Her 
person was faultless ; her feet and her hands were 
small: one could span her waist; and she walked with 
that combination of majesty and grace which a Spanish 
woman can alone assume. t*oor Carolina was as good 
as she was beautiful; and though the 'emperor, and 
his hopeful brother-in-law, and all the gay cavaliers 
of the camp, were ready to throw themselves at her 
ftet,.sbe behaved with a discretion which won her 
the good opinion of the whole army, not to speak of 
the fleet, where such remarkable virtue could be fully 
eeUmated. I among the rest of the inflammable mul- 
tifnde had been struck with the magic charms of the 
angelic Carolina, and devoted every moment of the 
occasional leave of absence which I procured, lo pro- 
menading up and down before her window, in the 
hope of catching a glance of her beautiful eyes, and 
of attracting her regard to my own beloved person. I 
was as much in love with her as a marine could be, 
and my hopeless passion became so well known that 
it vras a standing joke at the mess-table, and our 
wicked wag of a commodore, who I fancied was a 
little caught himself, never failed to inquire if I had 
taken my usual walk, and met with the same good 
fortune. 

Ton can easily imagine my delight when I heard 
diat a scarcity was making such rapid progress in the 
city, and when I found that even the emperor's table 
was limited to the ordinary rations of haadhaot black 
bread, and port wine. I will own that my heart 
leaped for joy when I ascertained from an emissary 
employed to watch the house of Carolina that she too 
was experiencing the pangs of want, and that with her 
seanty means she was unable to procure the common 
ne c ess ar ies for her sustenance. Our ships were abun- 
dantly supplied, as I have before informed you ; and 
the little signal station which I occupied was the 
abode of plenty. The Miguelites foithfully perfonned 



their engagement; and day after day the regular rap. 
plies of beef, poultry, vegetables, and fniit came io. 
The commodore of coarse respected the contract tint 
he had entered into ; and though the emperor made 
several advances to his favor, and though he wu 
openly solicited on his behalf by various officen of the 
stafl*, he refused to allow a pound of meat to be pesKd 
into the city. Several of the British residents repre- 
sented their claims in a formal manner for hit pK>te^ 
tion ; but he did his duty like a man, and he resolotelj 
determined not to break the engagement he had enter- 
ed into with the general of Don Miguel, or compromiie 
the safety of his own crews by giving way to hie good 
nature. The value of a leg of fowl may therefore be 
estimated; and it immediately occurred tome that I 
could soften the obdurate heart of the beautiful Spi- 
niard by secretly conveying to her some portion of the 
stock which was appropriated to our own table. 

I therefore set about purloining a capital gaBim; 
and when I had secured it, in defiance of the jealov 
watch of the steward, I crammed it into ny pocket, 
and, asking leave to go on shore, started about the 
close of day to try whether hunger, which breaks 
through stone walls, would open the oak door of the 
charming Caroliim. I soon found myself in the weQ* 
known quarter, and before the house that eoDtaiued 
my love; and, after reoonnoitering for an instant tone 
that the emperor or his staff* were not in the way, ran 
up to the first landing, where she lived, and pulled 
the little bell-sf ring which hung at the door. In an 
instant I heard the pretty feet tapping along the pei- 
sage, and the soft voice of Carolina herself eiclaiming 
" Quien esf Who is there ? ** It is I, a marine officer, 
and a friend of yours," I replied ; •• I want particularly 
to speak to you." 

" Sir," said Carolina, " I have not the honor of yon 
acquaintance.'* , 

" It is true, senorila ; but I come to serve you, and 
my good intentions will excuse the absence of oeie* 
mony." 

** Sir, I must wish you a good day: 1 cannot accept 
a service from strangers ,* I have not asked you At 
any." 

" Stay, beautiful Carolina," 1 exclaimed ; '* 1 1^ 
you." 

" Sir, I have the honor to wish you good evaa- 

** Stay, angelic vision: I am an officer of Marines 

" What have I to do with the Marines T 

*' I come to devote myself to you.** 

«* Sir — really sir, you carry the joke too for; I w* 
dispense with your unseasonable visit. I have agais 
the honor to wish you good evening." 

Carolina was about to close the little slide of the 
door through which this brief conversation was carriw 
on, when, growing desperate with vexation, I held ibt 
slide open with one hand, while vrith the other 1 
pulled the fowl from my pocket, and held it danglicf 
before her foce. Oh ! if you had seen her look !— k« 
eyes were fixed as Hamlet's when he seeo his lather'' 
ghost, her mouth opened, and two little rivuleti * 
water ran down at each side aa when an aidenaiB 
gets the first odor of a well-kept hanncb. 
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** Senoritt/' laid I, eager to take advantage of the 
frvonble impre«4in the vision of the fowl had made 
00 my beloved: *'Thia biid w a proof of the warm 
interett which I take in your welfare. I have heard 
that yoa were iofiering from the severe affliction that 
hai fallen on this city; and, though I risk my character 
and the safety o( his Britannic Majesty's fleet by 
bringing into Oporto any part of the provision allotted 
for the ere we, I could not resist the impulse of stealing 
this bird, which I now have the honor to lay at your 
feet" 

The senorita answered not : pride on the one hand, 
and hanger on the other, were struggling. The phy- 
sical want prevailed over the moral feeling. '* Senor,** 
said she, f I will accept the fowl, and cannot but feel 
obliged by the interest you have taken in my welfare. 
Good night, aenor ; it is getting late : I am certain you 
are anxioaa to return to your ship." With these words 
she shot the little slide of the door, and I remained in 
the pasaagei gaping with astonishment, conibunded 
with delight, and wondering at the new recipe I had 
invented Ibr making love. I waited for some time, 
hoping that the little wicket would be again opened ; 
bat Carolina, 1 presume, was too much occupied with 
the preeent I had made her to think of retaining to 
bid me a second farewell ; and I descended the stair- 
case, charmed beyond expreasion with the result of my 
stratagem. 

I kept, of course, my recipe for making love a pro- 
found secret ; but f did not venture to put it again into 
operation ibr two or three days. I made, however, 
Hie accoatomed regular survey of the street in which 
Carolina resided, and watched with much interest for 
the reception given to my rivals. I cannot express 
the delight with which I witnessed them all, one after 
the other, refused admittance to her house. ** She is 
picking the bones of the fowl," thought I ; " that is a 
much better employment than listening to their stupid 
declarations. I must take care to keep my mistress in 
good humor, and to improve the favorable opinion she 
baa already formed of me." I therefore watched my 
oppoitnnity; secured a duck out of the next basket of 
poultry, an(| hastened on the wings of love to lay my 
treasure at her feet. No sooner did my trembling 
band pull the bell>cord, and my eager voice announce 
my name, than f heard her gentle step in the passage, 
and soon the little slide of th^ door was opened, and I 
felt my heart leap to my mouth as I beheld her beau- 
tiful eye beaming on me with undisguised satisfaction. 
To ensure my welcome, and to save the dear creature 
from the paoga of expectation, I produced the duck, 
swinging it to and fro before the wicket, as a nurse 
does a pretty toy that she offers to the longing wishes 
ofJdpt^ child. Carolina smiled her sweetest smile ; and 
"^ifj^ I pushed in the prize, she returned me thanks 
in ap endearing a manner that 1 lost all command of 
Muppflon, and poured out upon the staircase a volume 
P^pratesfations of eternal love which might have 
served for the whole ship's company. From that hour 
my afihir was done. Carolina could not resist the 
-voice of truth, and the tender proofs of esteem which 
I alone had the power to oflbr. She refused to admit 
me then, but promised to oornalt her aunt on the pro*. 



priety of receiving my visits ; and that, if the discraet 
matron permitted it, she would be too happy in tay 
aoquaintanes. I entreated the dear girt not to delay 
my happiness,^and I fixed the following Thursday for 
the formidable interview with the aunt. 

I lay the whole of the next night awake, thinkitig 
over the present whidi would be the most acceptable 
to the old lady. I finally resolved to purloin a amall 
leg of lamb, which I observed hung up in the stew- 
ard's pantry; and, in order to make room for it in my 
pocket, I cut a great hole in the bottom, so that the 
handle of the leg would hang down, while the thicker 
part prevented it from slipping through. Armed with 
my leg. I asked leave to go to Oporto, and received 
with joy the accustomed friendly nod. I soon landed 
at the arsenal, and mounted the long hill which led 
into the town, holding myself as straight as possiUe, 
so that the exuberance of my pocket should not be 
perceived. Unfortunately for roe, a score of hungry' 
dogs, which infost all Portuguese towns, were holding 
a council of war at the quay when I stept on shore ; 
and one of them, getting scent of the end of the leg 
of mutton which hung through the hole in my pocket, 
gave a hint to the rest of the contraband which was 
going on, and I soon had the whole train aAer me, 
sniflfing at my tail, and making snaps at the tempting 
morsel. I would have stooped to pick up a stone, 
which is the only way of frightening a Portugaeae 
street dog ; but I was afraid to disarrange the perpen- 
dicular, recollecting that, as I bent down, the end of 
the leg of lamb would be visible. I therefore bore 
the annoyance as well as I could, kicking out behind 
from time to time when my friends were most trouble- 
some. 

Carolina and her aunt were at the window, proba- 
bly expecting my arrival, and enduring the grum*bling 
recollections of an ill-digested dinner of bacalhao, in 
the hope of a more wholesome supper being provided 
for them through my care ; but when they aaw me 
turn the comer of the street, and at least two doiea 
dogs smelling and sniffing at my skirts, they both bunt 
out into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and roared 
and roared again in a paroxysm of mirth. A crowd 
of dandies were passing at the moment, watchidg the 
window of Carolina, each hoping to be the favored 
man ; but ig|hen they heard the sudden burst of mer- 
riment whidh proceeded from her window, they looked 
round naturally for the cause, and they soon joined in 
the same chorus at my expense, on seeing me parade, 
with all the gravity of a druni-major, at the head of a 
legion of filthy curs. . , 

To make my situation worse, I dared not enter the 
house of Carblina; her cnaracter would be compro- 
mised by a visif in the presence of so many admirers: 
and I bad the additional mortification of being obliged 
to pass her door, and to walk a considerable distance 
until I escaped the impertinence of the sneefing pup- 
pies, though I could not shake off the annoyance ot 
those that followed at my heels. How gladly would 
I have drawn my sword, and challenged the whole 
party! how cheerfully would I have drawn the leg 
of lamb from my pocket, and stuflibd it in the mouth 
of each impertinent dandy! but not only was my own 
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kooor t aiake, bat ibst of the Briiith fleet, uU 1 
bore all in the king's neme. and for the credit of ibe 
■enrice. 1 have been in many a hiH engagement, bat 
I never auflered more than 1 did that day. At length, 
after doobling through tvwo or three by-atreeta, I got 
rid of my impudent macaroni, and traced my way back 
again to the hoime of ray beloved. Sbe, with the 
old lady, were watching me from the window; but, 
grown wiser by eiperienre. and probably afraid of 
loaing a good supper, tliey did not laugh again wiih 
the same violence. I observed, however, the wicked 
smile wiih which my fair one retired to receive me at 
the door, and the suppreAed tiiter with which the 
maiden aunt puHod her head from the window. 

The cursed dogs followed me op stairs, and it was 
with considerable diflicolty I could prevent the most 
insolent from forcing their way with me into the pre- 
sence o( my mistress ; but, after I got in, I heard them 
growling and barking on the stairs. The neighbocs 
wondered what the deuce waa the matter with the 
eois, or why they had oome from their usual haunts 
to that unfrequented quarter. 

The aenorita presented me in due form to her aunt 

" Allow me," said she. ** to introduce to yoa, dear 
aunt, this gallant English cavalier, Senor Galiina — I 
beg paidoUf Senor Marinero — and permit me to pre- 
aent to you, senor, my respected aunt. Donna Francieca 
Azanares." 

I made a low bow. but said nothing, seeing that my 
niaireas thought more of ihe fowl than of me ; such is 
the way of the world, and those who will win women 
muBt endure lo have their pride occasionally morti6ed. 
The old lady, however, covered me withcomplimenU; 
she was delighted lo make my acquaintance; her 
nieee had told her what an amiable and gentleman- 
like young man J was. I could observe, while the 
aunt was hard at work overloading ma ^ith oompli- 
nants, that Carolina was taking a sly peep at the bulk 
of my pockets, and wondering what kind of commodity 
it waa that produced so misplaced a swelling on so 
well-ibrroed a young man as I flatter myself no one 
can deny I am ; but, just at this moment, the bevy of 
hungry curs at the door set up such a howl in concert 
that my angel was fain to cram her handkerchief into 
her mouth to conceal her laughing, and I thought the 
old dame would go into a fit, so violent was her mer- 
riment. Finding the base going thus hard against me, 
I determined to strike a bold stroke for conquest ; so, 
slipping out my penknife, I slit up the pocket where 
the treasure lay, and down fell the leg of lamb in all 
its natural beauty on the floor. I thought the aunt 
would have fainted with delight, such an unexpected 
vision of glory dazzled her understanding and her 
sight. The bouquet of the* meat, was, I suppose, con- 
veyed through the keyhole to the canine multitude 
that still lined the siairs, and another nnivenal howl 
proclaimed their despair that it was beyond th^r 
reach. 

1 soon took my leave, to the delight of Carolina and 
her aunt. I think I showed considerable tact in so 
doing; well knowing that a slice off* the leg of lamb 
would be more acceptable to both than all the profea- 
amns of admirafion which I was prepared to make. I 



ventmed on two or Ihne civil ihiQgs, bat 1 ooaU m 
my beloved's eyes fixed upon the haadle oT ibe kg; 
and it wa« evident the aont was esrryiag oa to in- 
lemal debate whether it sfaoald be briiled, broiled. 
roaaied. or stewed, or served up. aeeoniins io ilte 
favbioo o( the province, with a nais of nibc. TV 
dog^ were wsiuug for me in the paHage,tnd iher 
eagerly fj! lowed me as 1 went down stsiii; even iiM> 
smell of my puckel had its attrsdioo for them, bai 
ibey driifiped off one by one when they fouod the 
reality wiu gone. One old savory rogue alone per- 
secuted roe to the riverside; and though I pelted ttio 
with stones, aiMl kicked him when I could, he »iill 
hung on ray rear with his tongue oat, licking tite 
shreds which dangled from my torn pocket. 

The n<>x( day, when I went on board diip to make 
the usual report to the captain, I found that a own 
of inquiry was going on into the dissppearsnce of the 
very leg of lamb which I had feloniooaly parloioei] 
The steward had reported the accident to the porreTor 
of the meas, and he had called a council of war, wlw 
thought fit to make an oflicial report lo the ikipper; 
80 that the reader will readily imagine tbeagooyof 
my feelings when 1 was asked to join the board, asd 
to assist in the investigation. Forlnattely for me. one 
of the aides^e-camp of the emperor had that noniBS 
come on board to request of the captain sons prof iaoa 
for the imperial table, protesting that Don Pedr9aod 
his stafi* had nothing beUer than salt 6«h for ratiooi ; 
which request ihe capiain was compelled, by atirict 
sense of duly, to refuse ; and everybody let it down as 
certain, the inatant the circumstance waa brouRhi to 
mind, that it waa the aide-de-camp who stole the lamb. 
He had come wrapped up in his ck)ak, which wtf & 
cireumatance fatal to his character ; and it wss agreed 
by the whole conchive that the gentleman with the 
gold-laced hat and large cloak had been the ibiaf > 
blushed up lo the eyes at the oonacionmea of mr 
guilt, and the dishonorable part I was playiog in«^- 
lowing an innocent person to be wronged for ny oif- 
deed ; hut I recollected that the young man wuoc' 
of the party who ridiculed me the dsy before in ^\ 
presence of Carolina, and wounded vanitjr made dm 
disregard the twitchings of conscience. 

In order to avoid suspicion, I lay quiet for a day or 
two, and allowed Carolina and her aunt to feel the 
value of sach an aoquaiitfance as I was, under exaUOK 
circumstances. While engaged with the capttin « 
some oflicial duty, the following rooming, in hi« cabin. 
a young officer was introduced who solicited sn 
immediate audience. The young roan appeal^ 
buried in grief, and every now and then apphw' • 
handkerchief to his eyes, to wipe off the unhiddei| 
tears whi9h mocked (he sword that hung at hi^j^ 
His profound sorrow and gentlemanlike appetv 
interested the good heart of our excellent csptaiO|^ 
begged him to be seated, and wished to knowj 
service he could render him. The jroung man c 
with difficulty master his emotion, and the only lafd) 
that were heard from turn were, ** My a^^ "•? 
aunt I ' 

** Pray, sir, be composed ;" aaid the captain, a Iriii* 
tired of the displa^y ^y i^OOg IC 
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•*" I wHl, «r," replied the young man, gvring a great 
f^tfi, aa if to swallow hia miaery, and applying his 
handkerehief to wipe off ibe tears from both his swim- 
ming ^ea. " Oh ! sir," he continued, ** my poor aunt, 
ahe who reared me from a child, when I was left an 
ODprotected orphan, and has placed me in the station 
which I now hold, ia at the point of death, and the 
doctors all agree that iMthing but ceddo di gaUina 
(fowl broth) can save her life. You know the state 
which we are in at Oporto, and that not a fowl is to 
be had if one offered a thousand milreas for it; I come 
to you, as a man and a Christian, to beg you will give 
me one single chicken from your larder." 

" It is impossible," vaid the captain ; " you know the 
convention we have made with Santa Martha." 

" I know all that," resumed the young roan ; \* but 
yon mnst admit, my dear captain, that the convention 
is directed against ibe troops of Don Pedro, and the 
inhabitants at large who support him ; but surely an 
old woman at the point of death was not contemplated 
fay the treaty, and I entreat you to save the life of this 
most deserving and venerable of aunts." With these 
words the young officer again took out his handker- 
chief, and gave way to a flood of tears that would 
have mov^ the strictest disciplinarian that ever com- 
manded a abip. 

It was not to be wondered at that the aoft heart of 
our benevolent skipper was aflected. He took the 
yonng man by the hand, and said, " My dear fellow, I 
can do nothing for you ,* I have signed a convention, 
and I cannot break it, were it to save the emperor's 
life : but go you to my steward, and if you can manage 
to extract a fowl from what he has prepared for my 
table, you may do so ; but take care, I am not to know 
any thing about it" 

I fancied the young fellow smiled in the midst of his 
grief at the mention of the emperor; but he dried up 
his tears in doable quick time, and soon made his way 
to the ateward*s room, where I aappoae he contrived 
10 aettle his ^ir to his satisfaction. He called on 
the following day to return his grateful thanks ; but 
the captain would not hear a word. I observed, how- 
ever, that he went down to the steward's cabin, and 
took, a hasty leave aa he wef)t over the ship's side on 
hia return. He scarcely failed to pay us t daily visit, 
and made us all take a strong interest in him and the 
recovery of this iavorite^unt to whom he was so 
devotedly attached. 

This aunt, we found out aAerwards, was the em- 
peror; and so reduced was the imperial table for a 
short time, that Don Pedro must have starved, or lived 
on haodUiaOt if this stralagein|had not been adopted. 
The young fallow acted his part iu a consummate 
manner, and I am told he boasta to this day of the 
trick he played the British squ^ron in the Douro. 
ThjAaptatn, I am tokl, gave^n^^ little of hia mind, 
hav^; met him*ast year nearthe^dmiraliy, dressed 
oat in fine feathers, and swelling with the importance 
of new-bom greatneaa. *' How w your aunt, you d— d 
lying Portugacse ?" dfltt tUlMhipper. ** If [ ever catch 
you on board my ship, I'll give yon a rope's end, you 
dog!" 
The more you beat one of th« class of which this 



hero was a specimen, the more ho likes it. So our 
Fedroite friend shrugged up his shoulders, and vanisb^ 
ed in double quick time, the captain vociferating after 
him, " How is your aunt, you lubber?" 

Afraid of the consequences in case a disooverf 
should take place, I kept quiet for nearly a weok 
together, until a little note, written in a cramped hand* 
was brought for me to the signal-station, from whieft 
I found by the confession of the aunt that Carolina 
was in despair at not seeing me again, and that she 
was very ill from a salt-fish diet. I was conscience- 
stricken at the consequences of my neglect, and deter- 
mined not lo lose a moment in carrying provisions to^ 
my starving beauty; so, running to a basket that had 
just been brought in from the Miguelite market to b» 
passed on board the commodore, I seized a turkey- 
poult, feathers and all, and thrust it into the same coat 
pocket which had been enlarged to hold the leg of 
lamb. I asked and received leave to go on shore, and 
pushed as fast as four oars could impel me to the usual 
landing-place near the old nunnery. I saw some of 
the idle dogs basking in the sun, but did not heed 
their presence, so filled was I with the idea of my 
Carolina ; and, jumping out of the boat, I ran aloQg^ 
the quay, totally unconscious of the sneers that 107 
presence excited. At last, when I got to the open 
rope- walk where the market is usually held, the num- 
ber of my canine assailants became increased ; and 
one of them, bolder than the rest, making a sudden 
snap at the head of the young turkey, which hung 
down through the fatal hole in my pocket, dragged its 
lung neck to view, and exposed my shame to the as- 
sembled multitude. A crowd imme)|iately gathered 
round me, nnd a score of other dogs began to contest 
the prize with him that held the head of the turkey in 
his mouth. 1 was in despair, and drew my sword t» 
rid 'roe of the cursed asBailanta; when, on the instant, 
as if to overwhelm ma with disgrace, the captain of 
the ship to which I belonged forced his way through 
the crowd, and, laying hia hand on my arm, told mm 
to consider myself under arrest 

The turkey-poult had by this time been torn from 
my pocket by the perseverance of my tormentors. It 
was pulled from one to the other on the ground,, while 
the hungry citizens endeavored to save its mangled 
remains, and a nmning fight was kept up between 
them and the dogs, which under other circumstjmcea 
would have been highly amusing. My heart was 
heavy, ond I was incapable of enjoying the most pal- 
pable joke. 1 waUced slowly to the quay side, threw 
myself iriio the fipt boat that offered, went on board 
my ship, gave up my aword to the senior oflicer ; was 
placed under a formal arrest, and told to prepare my- 
self for A court of inquiry. I must aay that f felt mure 
for poor Carolina than I dkl for nyaolf ; and \ coold 
not help expressing my anxiety on her account to one 
of the brother officers who came in to condole with 
%ie on my situation. The falsd friend, I was tokl 
afterwards, profited by the hint; and, inatead of com- 
mitting himself as I did, ho'hired a little cottage at the 
Miguelite side of the river, under cover of the guna 
of the fleet, where he placed Carolina and her aunt, 
and soon taught them to foif et me. The wont of the 
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r wm, tbat GeMnl Santa Martha Mnt in a ftmal 
«onplauit to the oonmil and the conuBodore of the 
^piadroD, and threatened to stop the uraal rapply of 
jmw'miDM for the ahipi' uie. A long oorreapondence 
look place on the autyect, which may be found now 
is the leoorda of the Foreign Office. I am glad to Miy, 
te the credit of the aerviee,that the aflair wei hwhed 
«p ha the end. and the Mignelitea oomented to give 



the 



to reliie 



the reqnirad nomber of mtioak I waa 
victim of that arraogenMnt* and waa |^ 
fiom theaenrioeon half-pay, to eaoape haia 
niooBly dimimed by a coar^martial. I now live a 
miaerable eiample of the doctrine of apediaaey. I 
entertain a honor of young turkeys and of d«p, and 
would be gladly informed of aome land when 
of thoM odiow creaturea aie to be met with. 



FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND WINE 



AN ANACREONTIC. 



An^-uUZey Croaker, 



KICHAKD HAKRINGTON, PBILA. 



In aearch of joy» 
A glowing boy 
Through Pleasure's garden wandered ; 
Compelled to muse 
Which path to choose, 
Temptations were so squandered. 
Fiiat, Friendahip tried 
The youth to guide, 
Hm lib'ral soul revealing. 
Of pleasures won, 
Ofhigh deeds done. 
He told by this great Aeling— 
Oh ! sweetest Friendship, 
Rare yet sacred Friendahip! 
First of jileosiires, 
First of treasurea. 
Heart-created Friendship. 

Sweet Love then etrove 
The youth to move ; 
flhe pointed to her bower. 

All breath and bloom» 
With sweet perfume 
Sent ibith from every flower-* 
*" Behold," said she, 
* "Prepared for thee 
Ton Uragiant bed of roses. 
Approach and share, 
Tis only thene 
Untainlad joy reposes." 

Oh! Love, how happy IbM 
Who thy Bolaee booowl 
Deprived of thee, 
This woiid wovld ha 



Hie boy eeemed won. 
When Jove's bright son, 
With ibaming goblet, 'tended, 

** Pause, Youth," said he, 
** In this jrou see 
Both Love and Friendship Mended. 
Once freely quoflfd 
This nmgic draught, 
Joy gushes o'er the spirit 
In sochaaea 
« Ofeosiacy, 
As Gods alone inherit" 

Wine, Wine, nighty Wine ! 
Oh ! despise it never— 
The spirit lave 
In Baoehus' wave, 
And joy is thine for ever. 

The boy he ilied 

The purple tide. 
And found each drop unaaaUng 

Within his heait, 

With magic art,* 
A font of gen'rous feeling. 

In Bacchus' bowl 

He found the soul 
Of eveiy dear eoaotion— 

Then hail him here 

With triple cheer. 
And pledge htm in -an ocean. 
Wme, Wine*, mighty Wme! 

(%! deapiBeit«kiev«[^ 
The spirit lave 
In Baccfaue' wave, 
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THE DEATH OF MARLOWE 

A TRAGEDY, INONE ACT. 

BY K. B. BORNI. 



[Christopher Mulowe, an '^eminent poet of the BlinteU«ii age, was not only a diamatist, bat an aetoraiMveni of ite 
ftihknablo tbeatrei. Tbe time and manner of his dealb are uneertain ; bat aceonling to Anton7|Wood, it took plaoa pie- 
TioMly to 1598, and was owing to a wound reoeired from the hand of a terrant man, whom he had atucked on sospieiaD of 
being rinJled by himJn the fivors of a mistreas.] 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Christopher Mariowe, } 

Thomas Heywood, i DnmwtUu and Aefrt. 
Thomas Middleton, ) 
Cecilia, A Courtexan. 

Jaeconot, alia* Jack-o*-Nigfat, A Tavern Pandtr. 
Gcftf femen, Seroam*, &c. 



SCENS I. 

Enter Maelowb and Hbtwood. 

Hty. Be raro of it 
Mar. I am ; bat not by your light. 
Hey. I apeak it not in malice, nor in envy 
Of your good fortune with ao bright a beauty ; 
fittt I have beard aucfa thioga ! 

Mar. Good Master Uey wood, 
J prithee plague me not with what tfaoa'at heaid -, 
I've aeen, and I do love hm^-and, for hearing, 
Tbe miiaic of her voice is in ny aonl, 
And holds a rapturpoa jubilee 'midat draam 
That melt the day and night into one bUm. 
iky. Beware the waking hour! 
Mar. In lovely glory, 
Uke all that's iabled of Olympus' queen. 
She move*— aa if die earth were undulant clouds, 
And all its floweia her subject sian. 
Hey. Proceed. 

Mar. Smile not ; ibr 'lis most true: the very air 
With her sweet piesenoe is impregnate richly ; 
As in a mead, that's fresh with youngest green, 
Some fragrant shrub, some secret herb^ eihales 
Ambrosial odora ; or in lonely bower. 
Where one may find tie musk-plant, beliodope. 
Geranium, or grape-hyacinth, confers 
A ruling influence, charming | 
And Bare of memory. 

Hey. Come, come, my friend— 
Pygmalion and Prometheus dwell wHhin ] 
Von poetize her rarely, and exalt 
Most chaste and goddeas-like: be not thus saiious! 
If ibr a paasiqg pammeur thoif dtt leva h«r, 
Why BO, it BMgr be well; bat nav«r place 
Thy full heart m bar hand. 

3fer. I have— I do^ 
And I ^rIU lay it bleeding at her feat 



Reaaon no move, for I do love this woman: 
To me she's chaste, whatever thou hast heaid. 
Whatever 1 mi^ hear, know, fmd, or fancy, 
I must possem her constantly, or die. 

Hey. Nay, if 't be thus. 111 firet thine ear no noM 
With raven voice ; but aid thee all I can. 

Mar. Cecilia I—go, dear friend— good Master Hey- 



Leave me alone~-I see her coming hither. 
Hey. Bliss crown thy wooing ; peace of mind its 

end ! 
{Aside.) His knees shake, and his face and hands are 

wet. 
As with a sudden fall of dew — God speed him I 
This is a desperate fancy! [£stt 

Enter Cboiu4. 

Cec Thoughtful sir. 
How lare you f thou'st been reading much of late 
By the moon's light, I fear me f 

Mar. Why so, lady? 

Cec. The reflex of the page is on thy face. 

Mar. But in my heart the spirit of a shrine 
Bums, with immortal radiation crown'd. 

Cec. Nay, primrose gentleman, think'st me a saint? 

Mar. I feel thy power. 

Cec. I exercise no arts^ 
Whence is my influence? 

Mar. From heaven, I think. 
Madam. I love yon— ere to^ay you've aeen it. 
Although my lips ne'er breathed the word beftre; 
And seldom as we've met, and briefly spoken. 
There are sueh spiritaal passinga to and fio 
Twixt thee and me— tho' I alone amy aoflfe^— 
As make me know thk kive blends with ray life; 
Mwt branch with it, bud, blossam, put ibrth fiuit, 
Nor end e'en when Hs laat huaks strew the giave> 
Whence we tagether shall aaeand to blim. 

Cec. Cootinuad liom thia world ?^OOQL€ 
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Mm-. Thy hand — ^both handff ; 
I kiss them from my soul. 

Cec. Nfty» sir — yovL. bum me — 
Let loose my hands. 

Meut. I loose them — half my life has thas gone from 
me — 
That Tvhich is left can scarce sustain my heart, 
Now grown too full with the high tide of joy, 
Whose ebb, retiring, fills the caves of sorrow, 
Where syrens sing beneath their dripping hair 
And raise the mirror'd fate. 

C«r. Then, gaze not in it. 
Lest thou should 'st f>ee thy passing funeral. 
I would noi — I might chance to see far worse. 

3/ar. Thou art too beautiful ever to die! 
1 look upon thee, and can ne'er believe it. 

Ctc O, sir — but passion, circumstance and fate 
Can do far worse than kill — they can dig graves. 
And make their future owners dance above them, 
Well knowing how 'twill end. Why look yea sad f 
Tb not your case : you are a man in love — 
At leaat you say so — and should therefore feel 
A constant sunshine whereeoe'er you tread. 
Nor think of what's beneath. But apeak no more ; 
I see a volume gathering in jronr eye 
Which you would fain have printed in my heart , 
Bat you were beuer cast it in the fire. 
Emugh yonVe said, and I enough have listened. 

Mar. I have said naught. 

(Uc. Yon have spoken very plain-^ 
80, Master Marlowe, please you break we oflf; 
And, since your mind is now relieved-^geod day ! 

Mar, Leave me not thus! — ^forgive roe! 

Gee For what offence ? 

Msr. The expression of my love. 

Ctc. Tut ! that's a tnfle. 
Tbink'st thou I ne'er saw men in love before f 
Unto the snmmer of beauty they are as common 
As grasshoppeiB. 

Mar, And to its winter, lady ? 

Cec There is no winter in my thoughts— edieal 

{ExiL 

Mar. She's gone! How leafless is my life! My 
strength 
Seems melted — my breast vacant— and in my brain 
1 bear the sound of a retiring sea. [Exit 

Scene H. 

' Enter Hey wood and Middleton. 

Mid. And yet it may end well, after his fit is over. 

Hey. But he is earnest in it. 

Mid. *Tis his way; a little thunder cleaia the at- 
mosphere. At present he is spell-bound, and smouM- 
ereth in a hot cloud of passion ; but when be once 
makes his way, he will soon again disperse his free 
spirit abroad over the inspired heavens. 

Hay. I fear me she will sow a train of feverish fan- 
cies in his mind that may go near to drive him mad. 

Mid. How so f-^he knoweth her ibr a courtezan, 
and Master Marlowe hath too deep a reading i' the 
books of nature to nail his heart npon a gilded wea- 



ther-cock. He is only desperate after the fashmn of a 
pearl-diver. When he hath enough he will desist. 

Hey. Nay, he persisteth in not knowing her for a 
courtezan — talks of her purity in burning words that 
seem to glow and enhance his love from his convic- 
tions of her virtue ; then suddenly fulls into silent ab- 
straction, looking like a man whose eyes are filled with 
visions of paradise. No pains takes she to deceive 
him ; for he supersedes the chance by deceiving him- 
self beyond measure. He either listens not at all 10 
inliraalion, or insists the contrary. 

Mid. This is his passionate aggravation or self-will: 
he roust know it. 

Hey. 'Tis my belief; but her beauty blinds him 
with its beams, and drives his exiled reason into dark- 
ness, r 

Mid. Here comes one that could enlighten his per- 
ception, raethinks. 

Hey. Who's he f Oh, Jack-o'-night, the tavern-pimp. 

Enier Jacconot. 

Jac, Save ye, my masters; lusty thongfats go with 
ye, and a jovial full cup wait on yont steps : ao shall 
your blood rise, and honest women pledge ye in dieir 
dreams! 

Mid. Your weighty-pursed knowledge of women, 
balanced against your light-fingered knowledge of ho- 
nesty. Master Jack-o'-night, would cone down to earth, 
methinks, as rapid as a fall from a gallows-tree. 

Jac. Well said, Master Middleton— a merry devil 
and a long-lived one run monkey-wise up your back- 
bone ! May your days be as, happy as they're sober, 
and your nights full of applause ! May no brawling 
mob pelt you when crowned, nor hoot down your 
plays when your soul's pinned like a cock-dmfer on 
public opinion! May no learned or nnleamed calf 
write against your knowledge and wit, and no fafoiher 
pepe^stainer pilfer your pages, and then call yon a 
general thief! Am I the only rogae and vagabond in 
the world f 

Mid. V faith, not : nay, an' thou wert, there would 
be no lack of them i' the next generation. Tfaon 
mtght'st be tfie father of the race, being now the bo- 
dily type of it. 

Jac. That, for your type ! [Exit Jacconot, koMtUy. 

Mid. Look! — said I not so? See whom 'tis he 
meets ; 
And with a lounging, loose, familiar air, 
Cocking his cap, and setting his hand on'a hip. 
Salutes with such free language as his action 
And attitude explain! 

Hey. 1 grieve for Marlowe : 
The more, ^iiice 'lis as certain he must have 
Full course of passion, as that its object's fall 
O^ most unworthy elements. 

Mid. Unworthy, 
Indeed, of such a form, if all be base. 
Nature, methinks, doth teldom so belie 
Tho inward by the outward ; seldom frame 
A cheat so fioish'd to ensnare the senses. 
And break our faith in all substantial troth. 

Digitized by ^OOQ^ [JSseiBtf- 
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BmSeT CmaLiA,foUowed hy Jacoohot. 

Jac. Wei), well, MUUreu St Cecil ; the money is all 
well enough — I object nothing to the money. 
Cec. Then, go your ways. 

Jac. My woys are yoor ways — a murrain on your 
beauties ! — has yuur brain shot forth sky-larks as your 
•yes do_ sparks? 

Cec. Go ! — here is my purse. 

Jac. I'll no more oft! — I have a mind to fling back 
what thou'st already given me for my services. 

Cec. Master Jacconot, I would have no further ser- 
vices from thee. If thou art not yet satisfied, fetch the 
weight and scales, and I will cast my gold into it, and 
my dross besides — so shall I be doubly relieved. 

Jac. I say again, and the devil bear me fierce wit- 
ness! it is not gold I want, but rightful favor; not sil- 
ver, but sweet civility ; not dross, but due respect to 
my nonpareil value! Beihink thee, Cecil — bethink 
thee of many things ! Ay ! am not I the true gallant 
of my time ? the great glow-worm and Will-o'-the- 
wisp— the life, the fortune, and the fiivorite of the 
brightest among ye ! 

Cec. Go! 

Jac Go ! — a death's-head crown your pillow ! May 
you dream of love, and wake and see that ! 

Cec. I had rather see't than you. 

Jac. What's i' the wind! — ^nobleman, or gentleman, 
W a brain-fancy— am not 1 at hand 7 Are you mad 7 

Cec. I'd gladly believe I have been so. 

Jac. Good. I'm content yon see me aright once 
more, and acknowledge yourself wrong; And to me, 
too ! Bethink thee, I say, when, last year, after the 
dance at Hampton, thou were enraged against the no- 
ble that slighted thee ; and, flushed with wine, thou 
took'st me by the ear, and mad'st roe hand thee into 
thy coach, and get in beside thee, with a drawn sword 
in my hand, and a dripping trencher on my head, sing- 
ing such songs, until — 

Cec. £arih- worms and stone walls! 

Jac. Hey ! what of ihem ? 

Cec. I would that as the corporal Past they cover. 
They could, at earnest bidding of the will, 
Entomb in walls of darkness and devour 
The bated retrospections of the mind. 

Jac, {Aeide.) Oho! — the lamps and saw^dost! — 
Here's foul play 
And mischief in the market Preaching varlet ! 
I'll find him out [EaciL 

Cec. Self-disgust 
Gnaws at the roots ofibcing, and doth hang 
A heavy sickoess on the beams of day. 
Making the atmosphere, which should exalt 
Our contemplations, press us down to ear'.h. 
As though our breath had made it thick wiih plague. 
Cursed ! accursed be the freaks of nature. 
That mar us from ourselves, and make our acts 
The scorn and loathing of our after-thoughts — 
The finger mark of Conscience, who, most treacherous. 
Wakes to accuse, hut slumber'd o'er the sin. 

[ExiL 



Scene III. 

A Room in a Tavern. : Maalowb, Hiy wood, Mij> 
OLETON, and Gkntlsjuen. 

A Gent. I do rejoice to find myself among 
The choicest spirits of the age : health, sin ! 
I would commend your fame to future years. 
But that I know ere this ye most be old 
In the conviction, and that ye full oft 
With sure posterity have shaken hands 
Over the unstable bridge of present lime. 

Mar. Not so : we write from the full heart wittkio. 
And leave posterity to find her own. 
Health, sir! may your good deeds crown you in iie^ 
ven. 

Mid. Twere best men left their fiune to chance and 
fashion. 
As birds bequeath their eggs to the sun^s hatching. 
Since genius can make no will. 

Mar. Troth, can it ! 
But, for the consequences of the deed. 
What fires of blind fatality may catch them ! 
Say, you do love a woman — do adore her — 
You may embalm the memory of her worth 
And chronicle her beauty to all time. 
In words whereat great Jove himself might flush 
And feel Olympus tremble at his thoughts ; 
Yet where is your security ? Some clerk 
Wanting a ibol's-cap, or some boy a kite. 
Some housewife fuel, or some sportsman wadding 
To wrap a ball, (which hita the poet's brain 
By merest acddent,) seizes your record. 
And to the winds thus scatters all your will. 
Or, rather, your will's ol^t. Thus, our pride 
Swings like a planet by a single hair 
Obedient to God's breath. Mure wine! more winel 
I preach — and I grow melancholy — wine ! 

Enter Drawer, wiUi a Tankard. 

A Gent. {Rising) We're wending homeward — gen- 
tlemen, good night! 
Mar. Not yet — net ye! — the night has scarce he- 
gun — 
Nay, Master Hey wood — Middleton, you'll stay ! 
Bright skios to those who go— high ihoughu go with 

ye. 

And constant youth ! 

GenL We thank you, sir— good night ! 

[Exeunt Gentuejuln. 

Hey. Let's follow^'tis near morning. 

Mar. Do not go. 
I'm ill at ease, touching a certain matter 
I have taken to heart — don't speak of 't— and beside^; 
I have a sort of horror of my bed. 
Lost night a squadron charged roe in a dream. 
With Isis and Osiris at the flanks. 
Towering and waving their colossal arms, 
While in the van a fiery chariot rolled, * 
Wherein a woman s^ood— I knew her well — 
Who aeem'd but newly risen from the grave. 
She whirl'd a javelin^. ^^uad methooght^ 
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I woke ,' wben, slowly at the foot o' the bed 
The mi•^like curtaini parted, and upon me 
Did learned Faustiu look. He shook hta head 
With grave reproof, but more of aympathy. 
As though his past humanity came o'er him — 
Then went away with a low, goshing sigh, 
That startled e'en his own ocdd brsaat, and seem'd 
As from a marble una whete pemon's aahes 
l%eir sleeplem vigil keep. 

Hsy. Pray you, no mora. 

JMor. Lived he not grsaily! think what was his 
power! 
All knowledge at his beek-^the very devil 
His common slave. And, oh ! brought he not back, 
Thiinigh the thiek-miUioa'd eataeombs of ages, 
Helen's unsullied loveliness to his arms f 

MUU Well — let us have mora wine, then ! 

Hey. Spirit enough 
Spriagsfrom thee, Master Marlowe : what need more t 

Mbw. Drawer! lift up thy slumberous poppy-head! 
Up, man ! — where art 7 

JSsy. I hear his steps approach. 

Jacconot, nngmg outnde. 

Ram up the link, boys: ho, boys !* 

There's day-light in the i^y ! 
While the trenchers strew the floor, 
And the worn-out gray-beards snore, 

Jolly diroats continue dry! 

Ram up the link, boys, dec. 

Enter Jacconot, wtfh aftiU txatkard, 

Jac. Ever awake and sfiining, my masters; and 
here am I, your twin lustre, always ready to herald 
and anoint your pleasures like a Irue Master of the 
Revels. I ha' just stepped over the drawer's body, 
laid nose and heels together on the door-mat asleep, 
and here's wherewith to continue the glory. 

Jfid. We need not your help. 

Hey. We thank you, Jack-o'-night, we would be 
alone. 

Jac What say you, Master Marlowe ? you look as 
grim as a sign-painter's first sketch on a tavem-bill 
after his ninth tankard. 

JiSd, Cease your death-rattle, night-hawk ! 

Mar. That's well said. 

Jac. Is it ! BO 'tis, my gallants-— a night-bird, like 
yourselves, am I. 

Mar. Beast! — we know you. 

Jac. Tour merry health, Master Kit Marlowe ! I'll 
bring a loud pair of palms to cheer your soul the next 
time you strut in red paint with a wooden weapon at 
your thigh. 

Mar. Who sent for you, dorr-hawk ? — ^go ! 

Jac Go! aha! — ^I remember the word— same tone, 
same gesture— or as like as the two profiles of a mon- 

* The inverted iron horns or tubes, a few of which 
still remain on very old lamp-posts and gates were for- 
merly used as extinguishers to the torches, which were 
thrust into them. 



I key, or as two squeaks lor one piach. Go !— soC I — 
here's to all your healths ! One pull more ! T^ere, 
I've done—take it, Master Marlowe ; and pledge me 
as the true knight of London's rarest beauties! 

Mar. I will ! [Dashes tik tankard at his head. 

Jac {Sleeping qedddif.) A miss, 'fore-gad ! — the vrall 
has got it ! See, where it trickles down like die long 
robe of some dainty fair one. And look you h er e 
and there again, look you— what make you of the 
picture he hath presented f 

Mar. O subtle nature ! who balli so oomponnded 
Our sens es , playing into each ofhei^s wheels. 
That feeling oft acts substitute for sight, 
As sight becomes obedient to the thought- 
How can'st thou place such wonders at the mercy 
Of every wretch that crawls ! I feel— I see ! 

Joe. {Singing.) 

Ram up the link, boys : ho, boys! 

The blear-eyed morning's here ; 
Let us wander through the streets. 
And kiss whoe'er one meets ; 

St. Cecil is my dear! 

Ram up the link, boys, Ac 

JMor. {Drawing.) Lighftiing eoaie up from heR mA 
strangle thee ! 
' Mid. atsi Hey. Nay, Marlowe ! Marlowe ! 

[They hold him 6adL 

Mid. Away, thou bestial villain 

Jac. {Singing.) St Cecil is my dear! 

MBir. ifurimtdy.) Blast ! blast and scatter 
Thy body to ashes! Off! FU have his ghost ! 

[RttMes of Jaocohot. They Af^ Mar- 
lowe disamu him ; 5u( Jacooitot wrests 
Marlowc's own sword from his hand, and 
stabs him. MAELOWi/db. 

M<{. See ! see ! 

Mar. Who's down 7-HUiswer me, friends-— Is*t I^— 
Or in the maze of some delirwus trance. 
Some realm unknown, or passion newly bom-* 
Ne'er felt befbre— am I transported thus f 
My fingers peddle, too, in blood--*ist mme? 

Jac Oh, content you. Master Marplot; it's you ikmtm 
down, drunk or sober; and thafii y<tar own idoad oo 
your fingen, running ftcm a ihree-inoh groove ia yaor 
ribs for the devil's imps to slide iatow Ugh! ciy gra- 
mercy ! for it*s all over with your rhyming! 

Hsy. Oh, heartless mischief! 

Mid. Hence, thou rabid cur ! 

Mar. What demon in the air with unseen arm 
Hath turn'd my unchain'd fury agahMt myself! 
Recoiling dragon, thy resistless force 
Scatters thy mortal master hi his pride, 
To teach him, with self knowledge, to fear thee. 
Forgetful of all corporal conditions. 
My passion hath destroy'd me ! 

Jac. No such matter; it was my doing. Yom 
shouldn't ha' ran at me in that ftshion with a real 
Bword — ^I thought it had been one o' youriAiam onasL 

md. Away! 

Hey. See ! his face changes — ^lift him up. 



THE DEATH OF JIARLOWB. 



Here-^plae* yoar hand npon his aide, 

Clow over mine, end ■tancli the flowing wound. 

JMor. Bfight is the day — the air with gloiy 
And eagles wanton in the smile of Jove : 
Can these things be, and Marlowe live no more ? 
Oh. Hey wood I Hey wood ! I had a world of hopes 
Aboat that woman^-now in my heart they rise, 
Can f osed, as one would barn a oolor'd map^ 
I see her form — I feel thy breath, my love ; 
And know thee Jbr a sweet saint come to save me i 
Save !— is it death I feel— it cannot be death ? 

Jac (Half aside,) Marry, bat it can !«-or else yoor 
flword*s a foolish dog that dar'n'i bite his owner. 

Mar. Oh, fiiends--dear friends— this is a sorry end — 
A most onworthy end ! T6 think— oh, God .' 
To think that I should fall by the hand of one 
Whose office, like his nature, is all baseness. 
Gives death ten thousand stings, and to the grave 
A damning victory ! Fame sinks with life ! 
A galling — shameful — ignominious end ! [Sinks doum. 
Oh, mighty heart 2 Oh, full and oibed heart, 
Flee to thy kindred sun, rolliog on high! 
Or let the hoary and eternal sea. 
Father of many worthy thoughts and hopes. 
Sweep me away, and swallow body and soul ! 

Jac There'll be ao enoora to either, I wvk; i&t 
thou'st led an iU life, Master Marlowe ; and so the 
sweet saint thou spok'st ef, will remain my iair game- 
behind the seeaes. 

Mar. Uu ! sUve ! sk— Kind Master Hey wood, 
You wUl not aae ae die thus S— thiM by the hand 
And BMddeMQg toQgiie of such a beast as that ! 
Haste if you love me— fetch a leech to help me— 
Here— Middlelon swee t firiend— a bandage here— 
I cannot die by each a hand — ^I will 
I say I will not die by that vile hand! 
Go» bring Cecilia to me bring tl 
Close close this wound— you know I did it myself— 
Bring sweet Cecilia— haste— haste — instantly — 
Bring life and time— bring heaven— oh, I am dying-^ 
Some water— slay beside me— maddening d^th, 
By such a hand ! Oh, villain ! from the grave 
I constantly will rise to curse ! cuiae ! curse thee ! 

[ R is es w ndfaUs d§ad. 

Mid, Terrible end ! 

Hey. Oh, God !— he is quifte gone! 

Jae. Twas dteadiri— twus. I stand «^ isi mine 
own natuM mot the less. What noiae was thai t 



Emier OwwwtMB, 

Chief Qfi, This is our imn— ha! murder has been 
here! 
You are our prisoner — the gAllows waits you. 

Jac What have I done to be hung up like a pear! 
The hemp's not sown, nor the ladde^weod grown, that 
shall help fools to finish bm ! He did it himself! He 
said so with his kat words!— thete stand his friends 
and biotherphiy s s p ut them to their TeataaMUt if 
he said not he did it hiiMdH 

Ch. OgL Who is it lies here ?— methinks that I 
should know him. 
Bat Ibr the fierce disttvtkm of his iaoe ! 



Mid, He who erewhile wrote with a bnnd ef §a9. 
Now, in his passionate blood, floats tow'rds the gmve I 
The present time is ever ignorant— 
We lack clear virion in our sel£h>ve*s maaa; 
But Marbwe in the fumre will stand grea^ 
Whom this — the lowest caitiff in the weri d ■ 
A nothing, mve in grbssness, hath destny'd. 

Jac '•Caitiff" back again in yonr thuaat! wad 
« gram nothing " to boot— may you have it to live apooL 
for a menth, and die mad and starring! WeoM'st 
swear my life away so lightly 1 Tut ! who was he t 
I could always find the soundings of a quart tankaid^ 
or empty a pasty in half his time, and swear as nam 
oaths between whiles— who was he ? I too ha' writ 
my deeds with the twinkling of a bed post ; and as to 
swoid and dagge^play, I've got the trick o' the eye 
and wrist— who was he ? What's all his gods, and 
goddesses and lies f— the first a'nt worth a word; and 
ibr the latter, I was always a prince of both ! Caitifi! 
and beast ! and nothing ! — who was he 7 

Ch. OJfi You're ours, tot sundry villainim oammil 
ted, 
Sufficient each lo bring your vice lo an end : 
The law hath got you mfely in its grasp. 

Jac Then let Vice and Me sit crown'd in heaven- 
while Law and Honesty stalk damned through hafl f 
Now do I see the thing very plain— 4reachery—tr8n- 
chery, my masteis ! I know the jade that hath betray- 
ed me— I know her. 'Slud ! who cares t She waan 
fine woman, too— a rare person — and a good spirit 
but there's ^ end of all new— she's turned §oMk 
and virtuous, and a tell-ule, and I am te be turned ta 
dust through it-long, kmg before my time ; and tfaaan 
prineely limbs must go make a dirt-pie— huiU up n 
mud-hut— or fetten an alderman's garden! There 
calAheada— there's a lemon ibr your mouths! Heaid^ 
ever such a last dying speech an4,^nfesBion? Wite 
it inied ochre on a sheet of Irish, and send it to Mia- 
tresB Cecily for a death-winder. I kno«Arhat you've 
got against me— and I know you all deserve just the 
same yourselves — but lead on, my mastem ! 

[Exstmt Jacoonot mid Ojrricms. 

Mid. Oh, Markme! can'st thou rise with power ne 



Can greatness die thus 7 
Hey. Miserable night! 

(A skrisk mOmda the house} 

3Bd. That cry .'—what may that mean 7 

Hey. I hear no cry ! 

MSd, What is't comes hither, like a gMt of wind? 

ClciUA rushes m. 



Cec. Where— where 7 Oh, then, 'tie i 
is dead! 
All's over now— there's nothing in the vse rid ■ 
For he who raised my heart up fiem Che daiW 
And show'd me noble lights in mine ewn smI, 
Has fled my gmtitude and grewing 1o«e^ 
I never knew how i 
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THB OBNTLSMAN'8 MAGAZIKB. 



Thfoogfa iM, too!— do not cuim bm!— I wtn the 

Yet do not cone me-^No ! no ! not the cante, 

But that it hmppen'd lo. Thia the reward 

Of Marlowe'i love! — why, why did I delay ? 

Oh, gentlemen, pray for ne ! X have been 

lifted in heavenly air — and suddenly 

Tho arm that placed me and with strength sustain'd 

me, 
la match'd up, atar-ward : I can neither fUlow, 



Nor can I touch the groM earth any mote! 
Prey for me, genilemeo ! — ^bnt breathe no blemoga-^ 
Let not a bleesing iweeten your dread prDyen— 
I wish no bleaaingt — nor could bear their weight; 
For I am led I know not where or how : 
But pray ibr roe — my aoul in buried here. 

[Sinks dotm upon the body. 
Mid. ** Cut i« the branch that might have growir 
full itraight, 
''And burned is ApoUo'e laurel bough !*' 



THE HOME RECALL 



BY U I 88 



WATERMAN. 



Come to oa, come,-^we have waited long 
For thy Ibotetep's echo— thy voices aong, 
And we have ootwatch'd the atan of night. 
For the welcome ray of thine eyea' glad light. 

We've wing*d onr thoagfata o'er the dark blue sea, 
like messenger doves to commune with thee, 
Thro' the calm of thy midnight dreams to loara. 
With the music tones of thy distant home. 

They have gone to thee with the morning ny. 
In the sorrowing strains of a plaintive lay, 
And still,- as the twilight dew drops fall, 
They breathe in thine ear the home recall. 

Come to us, come, — ^the leaves look pale. 
Hurried away b/l^ autumn gale, 



And the bowl of the wintry storm is nigh, 
For the summer dirge is sighing by. 



And we mourn, alas! for the stricken bough. 
As it bends in ito lonely sorrow now. 
For it tells of the wintry storms to oome,— 
To the lonely 9bea in thy distant home. 

Come to us, come^— era the birds are still, 
Or the voioe of the stream is bnah'd and diilW 
Ere die Ice God comee on the shrieking wind. 
With hia snov^ wreaths tonnd the hills to hiad. 

Then dark nay the frown of tenpesta be, 

If its angry storms are shared with tfaee, 

For no frown, or storm, round the hearth shall frU» 

Jf thy amike but answer the home recall. 



CHAUNT OF THE BACCHANALS 



Wins ! wine ! fill op 

The sparkling cup 
With champaigne biasing to the brim ; 
For wit, and joy, and rapture swim 
In bumpers. The grape's bk>od is mine ; 
I'll steep my heart in it till it shine 

With the warm flush. 

The purple blush 
Of wine ! 

Wine ! wine ! the frown 

Of Care we'll drown 
In deep libations to the God 
Who planted first on Nysa's sod 
The branches of the illustrious vine. 
Bacchus, we worship at thy shrine ! 

In Pleasure's bowers 
. Swift hy the hours 
Whose wings are waah'd widi wine I 



Wine! wine! the brow 

Is mantling now ; 
The eye is flashing with ** the flow 
Of soul," the cheek has caught ite gfew; 
The lips are breathing words divine. 
While wreaths of song around them twine 

In glorious lays, 

Chaunting the praise 
Of racy wine I 

Wine! wine! fill up 

And quaff the* cop 
To lovely woman ! Drink again 
To all bold festive souls who drain 
The crystal bowl, and wear the sign 
Of bacchanals. Hurrah ! we'ro theie». 

Thou soul of joy! 

Immortal boy ! 
God of immortal wii 
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LESSON THE FIFTH. 



XXXV. Thk use of perfuniet in every wiy unbe- 
fitting a gentleman. The ladiea deepise " a tweet- 
scented nice man," and he must be a poor animal that 
wiehee to be diatinguiBhed, like the B|[ank, by hit 
smell. A little eau de cologne, sprinkled on a hand- 
kerchief, may be tolerated in a crowded ball room, 
but beware how you exceed. Perfumery ia esMntially 
a feminine propriety ; we have no objection to be led 
by the note by a pretty girl, although we dislike a huge 
he-monster to meddle with our Slawkenbergian pro- 
montory. The ladies are rapidly declining the use of 
scents, and it is right : a dean skin and a sweet breath 
are more delicious than the aroma of the choicest 
Eastern gum. There are a few ladiee who use ani- 
mal perfumes, such as musk, civet, Adfxhe secretions 
of foxy, feline, mammalia — such an outrage upon good 
taste can only be excused by the charitable supposition 
that they have strong natural effluvia to conquer, and 
are compelled to wear a ranker and more violent scent. 
VegeUble perfumes are comparatively correct, although 
I ibould not like any little •* darling of my heart" to 
be ** nosed in the lobby" by the potency of her floral 
extracta. But necessity can alone furnish a plea for 
the use of musk. 

XXXVI. Not one man in a hundred can dress a 
salad decently, although every one pretends to the art. 
A good salad mixer roust have the poetry of nature in 
his bosom— a keen eye to the beauty and the fitnesa 
of the materials ; a steady hand and ddicate touch ; a 
discrimination of the quantities, and a perception of 
apposite eflects. These phrases are not mere verbiage 
in salad dressing^anafiair of great importance. Some 
author has said that it was as difficult to mix a good 
glass of punch, or dress an eatable salad, as it was to 
write a good epic poem — and he is right. What is 
more disgusting than a bowl full of greasy vegetables, 
with the unincorporated egg and the affiouted mustard 
hanging in nasty clots upon the dabby flabby leaves, 
while the sprightly self-wilied acid runs trickling over 
the conglomeration, but refuses to mix with his abused 
coroates ? — perhaps some ignorant, self-conceited par- 
venu is knocking about the non-mixing mass with a 
metal knife and fork! Culinary chemistry cannot 
achieve a higher triumph than a correct salad, in 
which the ingredients kindly coalesce, and the plants 
are covered with a cream- like liquid, possessing every 
possible quality without any preponderating taste. The 
French always keep salad dressing ready mixed, and it 
savea rauch^ annoyance at little impromptu suppers, 
when a good lobater or chicken salad is a serviceable 
and eflective dish. 
v9 



XXXVII. A womsn, like ahorse, who has been 
once down, can never again be depended upon. She 
may wish, like the poor beast, to stand tirm. and may, 
perhaps, succeed ; but the eflects of the first stumble 
generally render her walk unsteady in the paths of 
life. 

XXXVIII. It is generally consilered orthodox to 
malt after raw oysten ; this may do in the damp cli- 
mate of England, where the porter and stout are al- 
lowed to attain a proper degree of age before they are 
given out for libation ; but in our climate, always in 
extremes, it is safer to swallow a little brandy, for the 
malt liquor here is ever new and thin, and certain to 
ferment. After oysters that have been sufficiently well 
cooked, you may take any thing you pleaf>e. with im- 
punity — but after a dozen of our rich. fat. salt delica- 
cies, fresh from the shell, the stomach requires an 
extra stimulation. 

XXXIX. *«Good wine," says Shakspeare, "^ is a 
good familiar creature, if it be well used," and the 
abuse of it by the practised druitkard or hydropote 
teetotaller is no proof of iu inefficacy. Dr. Hooper, an 
authority of considerable importance, soys in his Me- 
dical Dictionary, ** The general effects of wines are to 
stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the spirits, warm the 
habit, quicken the circulation, promote perspiration, 
and, in large quantities, to prove intoxicating and 
powerfully sedative. In many disorders, wine is uni- 
versally admitted to be of important service, and espe- 
cially in fevera of the typhus kind, or of a putrid ten- 
dency, in which it is found to raise iho puUe, support 
the strength, promote a dinphor^Kia (excessive perspi- 
ration), and to resist putrefaction — and, in many cases, 
it proves of more immediate nd vantage than the Peru- 
vian bark. Delirium, vvhich is the consequence of 
excessive irritability, and a defective state of nervyus 
energy, is often entirely removed by the free use of 
wine. It is also a well-founded observation thai those 
who indulge in the free use>of wine are lera subject 
to fevers of the malignant and intermit'ent kind. In 
the putrid sore throat, in the small pox, uhen attended 
with great debility, and symptoms of putridity, and 
gangrenes, and in the plague, wine is tu be considered 
as a principal remedy; and in almost all cnacs of lan- 
guor, and of great prostration of sircnmh, wine is ex- 
perienced to be a more grateful an<l cfHnacious cordii 1 
than can be furnished from a whole class of aromr- 
tics." 

Observe, that the doctor's meaning of a free use of 
wine, merely amounts to a daily indulgefice in a mo 

derate but r^ular allowance. Largt qiiiDllties ex 
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aggente the effeetB to a dangerous degree. Dae 
allowance must also be made for the comparative 
strength of the constitation. Some persons can manage 
a pint of wine per day, with the same ease that an- 
other can dispose of a glasa— in short, the ?inoas ex- 
tract must be taken medicinally. 

Champaigne is the most wholesome of all wines ; 
and is serviceable in the cure of hypochondriacal 
and nervous affections. It is generally drank too new, 
and 18 then a dangerous tipple for gouty people, al- 
though thai disease is almost unknown in the province 
where the genuine wine is made. Claret is the next 
best, and is decidedly the safest and lightest wine for 
daily use. Pert is oocasioaally serviceable in disor- 
ders of the alimentary canal, where a gentle tonie is 
required ; but the prevalence of gallic aoid in all the 
Oporto winei, and the potency of the bmady with 
which they are more or leai adulterated, render then 
. too astringent for weak slonMcliB. Buigimdy, fram its 
powerful aroma, possesses more heating qualities than 
•ther wines that are stronger in alcohol It is a sti* 
mulant and sab>astringent tonic, and very gmtefiil in 
disorders where such a medicine is reqoired. Sheiry 



is to be valued for its almost total absence of oddity, 
and may be given to weak and languid pttieDti. 
Madeira is recommended to persons of dyspeptic habits, 
and has been thought useful in cases of goat, (see Na 
XV. Lesson the Second.) The light wines of the 
Rhine and the Moselle are refrigerant and dinretic, 
and of invaluable use in low nervous feven. Thejr 
contain a large proportion of free acids, and are in- 
qaently drank to diminish obese propensities. 

XL. Many a fine hone has been spoiled bjr im* 
proper gearing. A good horseman dionld penoodly 
attend to the way in which the groom puts the aninul 
into hii hamesa, whether for riding or driving. An 
inaqnality in the length of the traoes will gril kit 
shonldem; a hone cannot work well if the shtAi ire 
too higb— he is lifted offhto ftet AecoMon year eye 
to ihe oamet pesitions of the belly band, the eoOir. 
the bearing rein and toga, and the head stnpef the 
bridle, wUch, if too tight, vrill caow your hone to 
rear. Make it a practice alao to inspect the linebpiaB, 
wheel-tires, and springs of your TeUde^-yon nty 
prevent a dangeRHu accident by this simple hshit 

B. 
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A MAIDEN Stood beside the moaning sea, 

Her raven tresses o'er her neck were fliuig. 
And wildest tones of nature/s minstrelsy 

Came forth in silver accents from her tongue ; 

But melancholy was the strain she song— 
Tbo' bright her eye, yet sadness marked its glow — 

It looked as when the stormy clouds among ^ 
One silver planet deigns its light to show. 
Making the gloom around a shade of deeper vroe. 

Yet youth was hen, and once her days were bright 
And gladness woke her foce to smiles of glee-* 
She knew not then that desohiiion's blight, 
• Which now had brought her to the moanmg sea. 

Moonlight was on the waters brilliantly— 
It was a night when nature seemed to sleep 
In all her tranquil beauty :— O! that we 
Could know the quiet of the moonlight deep, 
Nor feel those mental storms which wake us bat to 
weep. 

But why at midnight's hour went (brth the maid". 
Along the unfrequented shores to stray f 

It was that he on whom her heart was'Sl&yed, 
Had wandered o'er the seas and far away. 
The rase upon hia cheek had known decay, 



And health no longer dwelt upon bis brow- 
He sought those milder climes whose treasnreiUy 
Nearer the sun, to gather from the bough 
Of orange groves and vines his former ruddy glow. 



Her lover's bark was mi the moaning i 

And therefore did she tread its wind-beat ahore. 
Looking abroad, as if her eye oould see 

His pennon ffoating in the breeie once more. 

Haply that foce she almost oould adore, 
May never, never meet her view again^ 

Haply that tongae, which fondly used to pour 
Love's accents on her ear, now greets the ntio 
With eloquent sounds, which she may hope to hear in 
vain! 

^ Adieu ! adieu !" 'twas thus she sang, ** adieu! 

Beloved too early, and resigned too soon— 
My spirit hails thee o'et die ocean blue, 

Beneath the ndiance of the aotufln noon. 

Alas ! for those sweet days, so blithe and boon. 
When fint I knew thee— days tdo eweet to tell'- 

Hark ! the wind sings the melancholy tone 

Of thy death-dirge, my love !— in louder ^^' 

The monmfhl notes sweep by^I hrerthe iDf "* 
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A CHAPTER ON LAUGHING. 



** And lauglitier holding both his uie»,**-MiUon. 



If yoa were to atk • laaraed phjptician to eipkin 
Co yoa the peealnr Mantkm termed laogfater, it w 
more than likely he would astoniih you with an ama- 
sing profundity of eruditkm, eudiiig in the tage con- 
cloaion that he knowa nothing mora about the matter 
than that it ia a very natural emotion of the teniet, 
geMrally orighHttnf with a good joke, and not unfra- 
quently terminating in a fit of indigestion. If he 
happened to be (aa there are many) a priggiahquackyit 
is not unlikely he would add as a sequel, that it was a 
most injurious and unmanneriy indulgence* particulaily 
frvoring a determination of blood to the head, and 
decidedly calculated to injure the fine nerves 'of the 
fecial organ ! If, on the contrary, he should be a good, 
honest follower of Galen, he y^uld not fiiil to pro- 
nounce it the most feaHul enemy to his profession, as 
being altogether incompatible with physio and the 
blues, abd, by way of illustratioii, he %ight go lo flir 
as to read a chapter of the Pickwick Papers, in order to 
prove the strength of his position. 

Laoghtei^-good, hearty, cheerful-hearted laughter, 
IS the echo of a happy spirit, the attribute of a cloud- 
less mind. Life without it were without hope, for it 
is the exuberance of hope. It is an emotion poss es s e d 
by man alone — ^the happy light that relieves the dark 
picture of life. 

We laugh most, when we aiv young; the thoughts 
are then free and unfettered; there is nothing to bind 
their fierce impulse, and we sport with the passions 
with the bold daring of ignorance. Smiles and tears, 
it has been observed, follow each other like gloom and 
sunshine ; so the childish noto of mirth treads on the 
heels of sorrow. It was but yesterday we noticed a 
little urchin writhing apparently in the agony of an-« 
guish ; he had been punished for some trivial delin- 
quency, and his little spirit resented it most gloriously. 
How the young dog roared ! His little chest heaved 
up and down ; and every blue vein en his pore fore- 
head was apparent — bursting with passion. Anon, a 
conciliatory word was addressed to him by the oflend- 
ed gouvernanie ; a smile passed over the boy's fiice ; 
his little eyes, sparkling through a cload o( tears, were 
thrown upwards; a short struggle between pride and 
some other powerful feeling ensued ; and then there 
burst forth such a peal of laughter, so clear, so full, so 
round, it would have touched the heart of a stoic ! 

Our natural passions and emotions become subdued, 
or altogether changed, as we enter the world. The 
laugh of the schoolboy is checked by the frown of the 
roastor. He Is acquiring wisdom, and wisdom (ye 
Gods, how deariy bought !) is incompatible whh laugh- 
ter. But BtiQ, at times, when loosened from his 
ahaeUes, the pining student will burst forth as in days 
gone by; but he has no longer the cue and action fo 



pamion he then had; the cares of the worid halt* 
already mingled themselves in his cup, and his yuong 
spirit is dmoping beneath their infiuenee. Tha langb^ 
ter of boyhood ia a merry carol; bat tha fint riek 
Uosh hm ahnady passed away. The boy antaia tha 
world, full of tha gay buoyancy of youth. Ha J 
upon those ha maeta aa tha playmates of othi 
But experience teadies him her lessons; the natural 
foalinga of hia heart are checked ; he may laugh and 
talk as foimeriy, but the spell, the draams that cast 
such a haAo round hia young days, are dissipated and 
broken. 

There are fifty difierent claases of laughers. There 
is your smooth-iaoed politic laugher, your laugher by 
rule. These beings are generally fopnd within tha 
precincts of a court, at the heels of some great man, 
to whose conduct they shape their passions aa a modat 
Does the great nan say a bm matt it is caoght up and 
grinned at in every pomible manner till, the powera of 
grimace expended, the great man la pleaaed to change 
the subject, and atrike a different chord. And it ia 
not astonishing. Who would refuse to laugh for a 
pension of a dkousand a yeart Common gtatitoda 
demands it 

There is, then, your habitual laugher, men who 
laugh by habit, without rhyme or' reaaon. They are 
generally stout, piggy-fteed gendemen, who eat hearty 
suppers, and pationiae iree^and-easys. They vrill meet 
you with a grin on their ceuntenaace, which, bafiw e 
you have said three sentences, will resolve itself into 
a simper, and tarminato finally in a atantorian laugh. 
These men may truly be said to go through life laugh- 
ing; but habit has blunted the finer edges of their 
sympathies, and their mirlh is but the unmeaning 
efiTusion of a weak spirit. These personages generally 
go off in fits of apopleiy, bronght on by excessive 
laughter on a fbll stomach ! 

There is, then, your discontented cynical laugher, 
who makea a mask of mirth to conceal the venom of 
his mind. It is a dead fraud that ought not to be 
pardoned. Speak to one of these men of happiness, 
virtue, dec. he meets you with a sneer, or a boUle*imp 
kind of chuckle; talk to him of any felicitous circum- 
stance, he checks you with a sardonic grin, that freexes 
your best intentkms. He is a type of the death's head 
the Egyptiaaa plaoed at their feasts to check exube- 
rant gayety. 

There is, then, your fiishionable simperer, your 
laugher d4iMMde, your inward digestor of small jokes 
and tittle-tattle. Hs never laughs — it is a vulgar 
habit; the onlgr wonder is, that he eats. People, he 
will teH you, should overcome these vidgar piopen- 
sities; they are abumittablei A young man of thia 
class is fsnerally conituaptiva,his Inns* btra no ptay^ 
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h» u alwttyt wfltk uicl nuiow^cheitod ; he TegetatM 
till fifty,uid then goee ofl) overeooe vrith e paffof eau 
4e rem, oit w nttffUmr , be hae eooomiterad teeidentally 
fitom the pocket-hendkerchief of e cheeeemonger'a 

Left of dl, there it joor rati, good, honeet levgher ; 
tlie men who hai a heart to feel and •yrapatbize wiih 
the jogri and aoriowi (rf'othen; who hae gone throagh 
life enperior to iti iblUea, and has learnt to gather 
wiadom even from laughter. Such are the men who 
do honor to eociety, who have learnt to be temperate 
in proaperitjT, patient in advenity; and, who, having 
gathered experience from yean, kre content to drink 
the cup of life mingled aa it ia, to enjoy calmly the 
flweeter portion, and laugh at the bitter. 

There ia a atrange affinity in our pamiona. The 



heart will frequently reply to the aaddeat intelligmm 
by a bnmt of the most unruly laughter, the siBgy of 
mirth. It aeems as though the pamkm, like a nide 
torrent, were too atrong to porMie its ordinary ooaiw; 
but, breaking forth from the narrow channel that coe- 
fined it, rushed forth in one broad impetooos sini& 
It is the voice of anguish that has chosen a diflimnt 
garb, and would cheat the sympathies. But we have 
ourselves been demonstrating the truth of ear lait 
proposition ; for we have been writing on hogkier till 
we have grown sad. But what saya the old song t 

'* To-night we'll merry, merry be. 
To-morrow we'll be sober." 

So sadness, after all, is but joy deferred. If. 
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TftAlfaLATKD FftOM THB PSfttlAN OF THK cl^LKBKATBD POKT, HAPH- 



Swxrr maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand. 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara's vaunted gold. 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning lealois say : 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show, 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Moaellay. 

O! when these fair perfidious maids. 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 
Their dear destniciive charms display. 
Each glance my tendet breast invades, 
And robe my wounded soul of rest. 
As Tartars seize their destiii'd prey. 

In vain with love our boaoms glow : 
Can all our tean, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart f 
Can cheeks, whose living roses blow. 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes. 
Require the borrow'd gloss of art f 

Speak not of fate >-«h ! change the theme. 
And talk of odors, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flowen that round ua bloom: 



'Tis all a cloud, 'tis all a dream ; 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how fetal was the hour. 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy! 

But ah ! sweet maid, my counsel hear: 
(Touth should attend when those advise 
Whom long eiperience renders sage) : 
While music charms the ravished ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 
And yet, by heaven, I love ihee still: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
Tet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips which streams of sweetnem fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey sipT 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 

Whose accents flow with artless eue. 
Like orient pearU id random ttrwitg: 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But O ! far sweeter, if Ihey pie 
The nymph for ! 
Digitized by ^ 
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The htbmus of Darien ii • well-known neck of 
land joining the two continents of America to eacli 
other, and separating the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it was in the situation of this isthmus that Columbus. 
in his latter voyages, ardently expected to find a pas- 
oage leading into the southern seas, and, consequently, 
opening a new and expeditious road to the commerce 
of the EasL The great inroad madeun the continents 
of the New World in this quarter, by the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf, favored much this hope of the immortal 
navigator ; and though it terminated in disappointment, 
the very aflpbctation eilfili^ pur idea of his foresight 
and genius ; seeing that, as his biographer observes, 
'^ if he was disappointe^k finding a strait through the 
Isthmus of Darien, iv^A because nature herself had 
been disappointed, Ibr the appears to have attempted 
to make one^fBd to hale attempted it in vain." The 
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Isthmu^xolRposed oi 



provinces of Panama and 



(^ Veragua, which now belong to the republic of Colom- 
bia, mk lies in tha form of a creitcent, Hlwut the great 
bay of Panama on the south, and having the gulf of 
^Bieuoo jmI^ north. It is three hundred miles long, 
^KcJs^Mplyabont sixty wide, but iho narrowest port 
^18 betwetn the porU of Porto Bello and Panama, where 
the distance from sea to sea is scarcely thirty-seven 
"^Vy Here, the country is composed chiefly of stu- 
pendous mountains w hich seem to be placed as eter- 
nal barriers between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
which . can be distinctly seen at the same time from 
• the summits. These mountains forbid the grnnd de- 
sideratum of a canal, but by going to lat 12 deg. N., 
the lake Nicaragua, a freshwater sea, one hundred and 
twenty miles long by forty broad, enters that portion of 
the Atlantic ocean called the Caribbean sea — the inlet 
18 termed the river St. Juan, and is upwards of sixty 
miles in length. Both river and lake are of suHicient 
depth to be navigable by the largest vessels. Ten 
miles to the northwest, the lake receives the waters 
of lake St. Leon, by a navigable river, and the Leon 
is but thirteen miles from the Pacific, and but five 
from the river Toeta which runs into that ocean. By 
means of these channels, or by a canal, direct from 
Nicaragua, of about thirty miles in length, through a 
low and level country, a communicotion between the 
Pacific and Atlantic assumes a practicable shape. 

On the world in general, the non-existence of a 
•trait through the Isthmus has been attended with 
important consequences, as, had it existed, all those 
attempts to discover a passage to the Eastern Indies 
in other directions, on which the nations of Western 
Europe have expended so much labor, time, and cost, 
-would never have been entered into. Darien would 
have been ihe rood to the commerce of Asia, with all 
her rfch and spicy isles. 

The narrow neck of land, which was the only bar- 
rier in the way of this great result, at lost attracted 
the eye of • daring and enterprising man, who con- 



ceived that the obstacle in question might be overcome, 
and that the Isthmus of Darien might still be, what 
noture hod so nearly made it, the key to the commerce 
of the world. This man was William Faterson. He 
was a Scotsman by birth, and was educated for the 
church ; but being of an adventurous disposition, and 
eager to see new countries, he made his profession the 
instrument of indulging this propensity, and spent 
many years in the West Indies, ostensibly with the 
view of converting the natives of the islands to the 
Christian faith. It is supposed, however, that his 
real occupation in these regions was of a very diflerent 
character, and that he actually united himself with 
the Buccaneers who then infested the Spanish Main. 
That the information which induced him ultimately to 
engage in the scheme which we are about to describe, 
was chiefly derived from these roving plunderers, is at 
least certain, though there is no ground but conjecture 
for the assertion that this knowledge was acquired by 
associating with them in la v\ less rapine. However 
this might be, Faterson, at this period of his life, made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the natural cha- 
racter and capabilities of the Darien Isthmus. He 
satisfied himself that there was a tract of land upon it, 
over which neither the Spaniards, who possessed the 
adjoining territory, nor any other European nation, 
had ever obtained any right, a trtbe of oaiives having 
been always its independent masters. This tract lay 
between Fortobello and Carthagena, and, at the mouth 
of the river Darien, about fiAy lesgues flrom each of 
the places mentioned, had an excellent natural harbor, 
capable of receiving the largest fleets, and strongly 
defended, by its position, either from storms or enemies. 
Such was the character of the coast on the Atlantic 
side, while on Iho Pacific lay several natural harbors, 
equally capacious and secure. The country between 
the seas at this point was composed of high ground, 
which rendered the climate temperate even in those 
hot latitudes, and the soil was of a rich black mould, 
several feet deep, and producing spontaneously every 
kind of tropical fruit. The ridge, moreover, was so 
adspted for the construction of roads, that beasts of 
burden and even carriages might have travelled easily 
from sea to sea in one day. 

Such were the observations storefJ up in the mind 
of William Paterson, in his early years, respecting the 
Isthmus of Darien. Gold was likewise perceived by 
him in some parts of the country, and many oiher cir- 
cumstances were noted down in his memory, all tending 
to establish the probable success of a settlement in the 
spot. With the two Americas close at hand, pene- 
trable to their very centres by means of their immense 
rivers — with the whole range of the rich West Indian 
islands within almost a day*s sail — with the broad 
Pacific on one side, opening upon all the wealth of the 
East, and on thtf other the Atlantic, incessantly tra. 
versed by the fleets^of . the ^^ Vf^^^^jf^laialy, i 
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an able author observes. " Darieo seemed to be pointed 
oat, l^ the finger of nature, as a common centre to 
connect together the trade and intercourse of the uni- 
verse." 

Though it is probable that the project for establiah- 
ing a colony with these magnificent views was early 
matured in the roind of Patcnon. yet his obscurity 
and want of means and friends deferred for a lime its 
promulgation to the world. His mind, however, was 
not so entirely absorbed in his favourite scheme, that 
be could not direct it to other enterprises. About the 
year 1694, we find him in London, actively employed 
in modelling a plan for the establishment of the Bonk 
of England ; and to him this great lAstitation, now the 
moat important of the kind in the world, chiefly owes 
its suGceflBfol origin. For aome time he was a director 
of the bank, and received the consideration to which 
hii merits entitled him. But those who had made 
use of his abilities in the time of need, afterwards ne- 
glected him, and the friendless Soot was intrigued cot 
of the post, and even the honors he had earned. 

After receiving discouraging answers from the few 
persons in London to whom he communicated his 
scheme for colonizing Darien, Paterson went over to 
the European Continent, and offered his project to the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, and the £Uector of Branden- 
burg. The two former heard him with cold indiffe- 
rence, and the elector, after bestowing some counte- 
nance upon him, ultimately withdrew 'it, in oonse- 
quence of false rc|Hirt« and some court enemies. 

On his return to London, Paterson became acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, who fell 
eagerly into the scheme for a settlement at Darien. 
Fletcher believed that he saw in it the means of raising 
Scotland to the rank of a high commercial nation; 
and, accordingly, he carried the projecior down to that 
• country, having prevailed upon him to give the Scotch 
the advantage of the ofier. Having recently obtained 
a settlement of the religious questions which for a 
century had absorbed the national energies, the people 
of Scotland were now disposed to turn their attention 
to commerce, in which almost every other nation of 
Europe was their superior. The Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, then Minister for Scotland, and Lord Stair and 
Mr. Johnston, secretaries of state, warmly patronised 
the scheme, and, in June, 1695, procured a smtute ftom 
parliament, and afterwards a charter from the crown 
in terms of that statute, for cheating *' A trading Com- 
pany to Africa and the New World, with power to 
plant colonies and build forts, with consent of the inha- 
bitants, in any places not possessed by other European 
nations." 

Here was the first great step gained, and Paterson 
immediately threw his project boldly upon the public, 
opening at the same time subscriptions ibr a company. 
"The pfarenzy," says Sir John Dalrymple, *'of the 
Scotch nation to sign the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, never exceeded the rapidity with which they 
ran to subscribe to the Darien Company. The nobility, 
the gentry, the merchants, the people, the royal burghs 
without the exception of one, and most of the other 
public bodies, subscribed. Young women threw thbir 
little fortunes into the stock ; widows sold their join- 



tures to gel the command of money for the sens par- 
pose. Almost in an instant JC400,OQO were subscribed 
in Scotland, although it is now known that there wm 
not at that time above JC800,000 of cash in the king- 
dom." Nor was the success of the snbscriptioDs ooo- 
fined to Scotland. In nine days j£300,000 were mb- 
scribed in England ; and the Dutch and Hamboifhen, 
who had contemned the jcheme when praposed by an 
imknown individual, contributed now J6300,000. Tie 
conduct of Paterson in the midst of this sncoesi im 
noble and honorable. In the original articles of the 
company it had been stipulated that he shonld be 
rewarded with two per cent, on the stock, and three 
per cent on the profits. On seeing the vasmess of the 
sums subscribed, however, he came forward, and gave 
a discharge of his claims to the company. 

In the December of the same year, these flattering 
pruepects were clouded by tbe fint of Sose reveiKs 
which rendered this magni^nt plan eventually one 
of the heaviest calamities^^u ever befell a nation. 
The East India company, alCmed at the soddeniiie 
of what seemed likely to ppove a formidable liml, 
assembled their numerous Mends, ailB|gtered npon 
active measures to suppres^he new compuy. An i 



rous Mends, ailBmtered \ 
ipres^he newcompuy. 
address against it was sent up to King Williui fioia ' 



otonlywit&drew 
amet^Wflti^ 



the fUiglish House of Commons, which wr^ht » 
strongly upon the monarch, that he not only withdre^ 
at once his favor from the company to J 
so lately granted a charter, but became 1 
eitemy. He dismissed the Scottish mini8iei«irhoJ^a9 
(to use his own words) advised him so ill, and directed 
his resident at Hamburgh to memorialize the»ta0r- 
chants of that city, to the effect that he disowned the 
Darien Company, and warned them against it Tlie 
senate of the city answered the king spiritedly,** that 
they were free to trade with whom they pleased, and 
marvelled especially that he should endeavor to |ie- 
vent their intercourse with a body of his own subjeeft. 
to which, by a solemn act, he had ao lately given large 
privileges." But the king's influence in the end pn- 
vailed, and Hamburgh withdrew her snbscriptioia. 
The Dutch and English subscribers did the same, and 
the Scots were left to pursue their object alone. This 
they did vigorously; they built six ships on the Con- 
tinent, and engaged as colonists twelve hundred men, 
many of them members of the best families of Scot- 
land. The parliament of the nation, besides, continued 
to support the scheme. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, the colonists set «ail 
from the harbor of Leith, bearing with them tbe 
prayers, the hopes, and, alas ! great part of the v\'ealtii 
qC Scotland. Strong in body, and hardy in habits. 
tA crews of the Darien ships accomplished their MUf- 
age in tvi-o months, with the loss of only fifteen men. 
Anxious that their character and purposes should not 
be misunderstood, they purchased from the natives, 
immediately on landing, the tract of country which 
their leader had fixed upon, and sent messages of 
amity to every Spanish governor in the neighboring 
countries. Their buildings were then commenced, 
and to the station they g^ve the name of New St. An- 
drew, while the beloved name of Caledonia was » 
.ign«d to the <g«jjU|,^t^Q^fenc« »-eM ^ 
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erected, and mounted with fifty pieces of cannon. The 
fiist pohlic act of the colony was jilso issued, and it 
was one worthy of the liberal retnd of the projector, 
Fatersoo. It was a declaration of freedom of trade 
and religion lo all nations. 

The colony thus located fell rapidly into decay. 
Trusting to the support of the British settlements in 
&e Mexican Gulf, the Scots had brought out an in- 
sufficient stock of provisions with them ; and on mak- 
ing application, they found that orders had been sent 
from England to the governors of the West Indian 
and American colonies, to hold no correspondence, 
much less to give any assistance to the colonists of 
Darien. Those who extenuate King William's con- 
duct in issuing these cruel orders, say that Spain had 
protested against the ootony, on the ground that the 
land belonged to the Spanish monarch. True it is, 
that such a protest was made, but the date of the orderM 
is prior to that of the protest. Indeed, it is probable 
that the orders, by showing King William's disfiivor, 
were the cause of the Spanish claim being made. The 
truth is, that William's whole reign evinced, if not a 
dislike to Sc«l)and,at lAust a disposition to regard it as 
a paltry, and to him inimical, appendage of England. 
The alarm of the English and Dutch India Companies, 
loudly expressod and unweariedly acted upon, was 
the real cause of the king's conduct, if worse motives 
had not their influence. 

The natives, during the eight months that the first 
Darien oniony existed, were more kind to the settlers 
than their civilised brethren and countrymen. The 
poor Indians hunted and fished for the new-comen, 
and gave every assistance in their power. But at the 
end of the tini« mentioned, havfaig received no news 
/hnn Scotland, every one of the colonists, almost, had 
either died or quitted the settlement 

Meanwhile, the Scottish nation, ignorant of the 
state of matters abroad, though aware of the Spanish 
protest, sent out another band of thirteen hundred men 
to the assistance of the settlement. The second expe- 
dition had a most unfortunate passage ; one ship 
lost, and great numbers of the men died on shipboard 
in the other' vessels. The survivors arrived one after 
another in a straggling maimer, and, instead of finding 
comfort and plenty, were shocked to behold a miserable, 
famished remnant of their predecessors at Darien. 
The fear of the Spaniards was now adHed to their 
other distresses; and the arrival, three rronths after 
the landing of the second band of settlers, of Captain 
Campbell with a shipful of men from his own estate in 
the Highlands, confirmed these boding anticipations. 
He brought intelligence to New St. Andrew tlu^a 
Spanish force of fifteen hundred men lay encampea at 
a place called Subucantee, waiting for the arrival of 
eleven ships of war, in order to attack and destroy the 
new colony. The Scots had still enough of' spirit 
remaining, amid their disasters, to attempt a vigorous 
plan of resistance. Captain Campbell, with a force 
cf only two hundred men, marched upon Subucantee, 
stormed the enemy's camp by night, and scattered them 



after a terrible slaughter. But on his return to New 
Sl Andrew, the gallant Highlander found the Spanish 
ships before the harbor, and their troops landed. He 
threw his small force into the place, and made a brave 
defence for the spaee of six weeks. At the end of this 
time the colonists were obliged to capitulate. The 
conditions, however, were most favorable ; they ob- 
tained not only the common boners of war, but secu- 
rity also for the property of the company. Captain 
Campbell, whose exclusion at bin own desire from the 
capitulation was the chief cause of these favorable 
terms, contrived to escape from his enemies, and re- 
turned in safety to Scotland, where the home company 
paid him the honors he so well merited. 

The Spaniards, enemies as they were, seem to have 
felt pity for the wretched remnant of the colony of 
Darien. They assisted the settlen to embark in the 
ships that were left, and behaved generously to them 
in every respect. Indeed, every nation in Europe 
SiBems to have felt shame for the cruel desertion and 
persecution of the poor colonists. The leaky state of 
the ships forced them to touch at several places on 
their return home ; by foreigners they were kindly 
used, and at English stations barbarously: one of the 
ships was even seized and detained by an English 
governor. Of all the men who embarked in this 
great undertaking, about thirty only saw their native 
land again. Pateison was seised with fever on his 
return, and fu a time was deprived of reason by the 
unhappy issue of his scheme. He recovered, however, 
the use of his faculties, and showed that the spirit 
of enterprise in his breast was undying, by the memo- 
rials which he presented to the king and the govern- 
ment for the renewal of his stupendous project upon a 
wider and more stable basis. His representations 
were never attended to. 

How deeply Scotland felt this great blow, may be ' 
conceived from the amount of her capital, and the 
number of her sons, destroyed by its failure. In one 
or other of these respects, almost every family partlM- 
pated more or less in the calamity. Added to the 
recollection of the Glencoe Massacre, the Darien Ex- 
pedition excited a deep feeling of resentment in the 
breasts of the Scottish people against both the English 
and their sovereign, which two succeeding ages did 
not see entirely obliterated. It may safely be assumed, 
that, if the cause of the Stuarts had afterwards any 
favor among the Lowland Scotch, it was owing al- 
most solely to the memory of these two atrocious trans- 
actions. Nevertheless, good may be said to have 
flowed from the calamity, for it was probably in cort- 
sequenceof the cruel selfishness of the English on the 
occasion of the expedition to Darien, that the Scotch 
in 1703 assumed so determined an attitude of hostile 
threat against England, and wrung from her fears that 
equality of commercial rights, which could never have 
been obtained from her justice, and which, perfected 
now by the Union, was the basis of all the prosperity 
enjoyed by Scotland. C 
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A NEW MEDICINE 



VftOM AN UNPUBI.IBHBD WOftK BT THS AVTBOK OW ** WILD SPOftTS lit TAB WltT." 



If I had a thooMiul toniv the tint haman prineiple I would teaeh thnn, thoold be— t* Ibnwear thin potMioDi, tad iddkt 
themselTet to sack.— £AaAv,peaiv. 



Ah I God he with you, oM Trinity. Green ia your 
memory, and fondly do I recall the merry daya and 
jovial nigh la 1 passed within your honored precincts. 
You were then a seal of learning fit for a prince, and 
take you all in all» a pattern for oollegea at large. In 
many a stiff hurling match and heavy drink have I 
shared with as true Corinthians, aa ever slept upon the 
gnard-bed of watch-house, or tossed a bailiff in a 
blanket. Companions of my youih — where are they 
now? Stretched beneath the award of some half-for- 
gotten field, or gone to their account by the certain, 
though less sudden maladies, to which the flesh is 
heir. 

My father was a (rue Milesian. He had a long pedi- 
gree and a light purse, for hounds and horses were 
" the spoil" of him. lie lived aa a genileraan should 
live; and died after a grand-jury dinner, drinking Ba- 
ron Botherem to a stand aiill, althou^ the worthy 
juatice could carry off hia fourth bottle, and aentence a 
malefactor next morning, aa ateadily aa a ChrisUan 
judge should do. 

Two sons blessed my father's bed, of whom the 
younger was my unworthy self. We were both dea 
tined for profeaaions, and Father Prendergast was our 
preceptor. Tom, aa my brother was named, progress- 
ed marvellously in learning; wlile J, alas! was but 
a sorry disciple, although the honest churchman fol- 
lowed Solomon's directions to the letter, and what- 
ever timber might be wanting at Kilibrannsgher, upon 
my conscience there was no scarcity of birch. Not- 
withstanding unfavorable reports, my father fancied 1 
had talents, and it was his pleasure to destine me for 
the bar. The bar, Michael Prendergast opined I 
would in good time reach, and that, loo, by a less 
. expensive road than the one proposed by my sir^ — 
concluding his observations with, " Never mind ; pusl^ 
him, the devil, into college any how. Bigger boobies 
have cut a figure there before now." 

Well ! the point was carrietl ; Tom and I entered 
the university, and we were consigned to the care of 
Doctor Blundell, as dry a professor as ever produced a 
thesis. Our Gamaliel was a short, stout, bullGi-headed 
dwarf, his fdce so fat, and cheeks so flaccid, that en 
profile^ no nose was visible, and it was necessary fur 
him to give, at least, "a quarter front," before the 
organ of smelt could be discovered. His figure wos 
in good keeping ; the body resembled a porter-butt on 
a reduced scale, and t^as muunied on two thick props, 
whose exircme curvature obtained for the profeasor 
the aobriquti of ** parenthesis." Such waa the learned 
Theban, to whom the hopea of the O'Briens were in- 
trusted. 



I Tom from the very start, promised to bo a gsniai 
of the first orders while my career, I lament tony, 
was rather bustling than brilliant Indeed, Dr. Bloa- 
dell declared we were, in every respect, opposite h 
the Antipodes. I never could comprehend the beooty 
of a ** sorites ;" mathematics were altogether bejood 
my reach ; astronomy, in my opinion, only fitted ibr t 
fortune-teller; while as to mechanic poweis, the only 
one I ever meddled with waa the screw, or on oooi- 
sional exercise of the lever on the peison of a don or 
watchman. 

Indeed, the honest profeseor'a eitimate of chiiteter 
was correct, for no brothers were ever more disBOular; 
Tom would lose bis rest to prove that ciihapplcs did 
not grow upon a cherry-tree, and fret himself into t 
(ever, to discover the paralhix of a star. Mo wonder 
he waa a first-closs premium-man, and bore college 
*' honors thick upon him." Yet there were people in 
the world who considered him little better thao a Ibol— 
fogetiing, that to be a philosopher a man mnt ^ 
dirty and eccentric. Certainly Tom had been Gte- 
quently encountered in the streets with a comequen- 
tial garment missing; and he puzzled a oouotiy post- 
master, by requiring letters after forgetting hSi owa 
name. As to his meals, they were at tiiaea lotsllf 
forgotten; and in his annual migrations to and froia 
the university, he was nsually consigned to the cm* 
tody of a fellow-traveller, or handed with a half crowa 
to the guard, and a request that he ahould be deUTe^ 
ed as addressed. 

It was fortunate that Tom's virtues and acqtiire* 
ments acted as a set-off against my delinquency. Tot 
my career was not unnoticed, and I contrived to ob- 
tain the marked attention of my superiors. More than 
once I was admitted to a conference with the Inard. 
and on aq^unt, I suppose, of the insalubrity of the 
city, wa4 rotqmmended by those worthy petsomges 
country air for a term of six months ; and that too » 
pressingly, that no demurrer on my part would be list- 
ened to. 

^Three years passed over, when one evening, reton- 
n| from a tavern dinner, a row was kicked up at the 
gate, and a desperate assault and battery ensued. A 
stupid citizen knocked hia head against a blackthorD 
stick, and the Occident was so awkward as to occasioB 
a fracture of the occiput, and give the coroner the 
trouble of emponneliing a jury, to inquire into the 
cause of the same. The affair occasioned a sensatioo. 
and a acore of us unfortunates were summoned before 
the board. As the defunct was unhappily a ooasiao- 
councilman, the authorities were load in their deosn- 
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■uiderars ; ioim said we ahMild be hanged, while 
etheie more mercifully declared that the punithment 
•hoald be mitigated to trantportation. In this dilem- 
ma, Dt, Biuodell, wheo tranamittiDg the quarter note, 
appriaed my father of the occurrence, *' awured him 
that all hope of my ever doing good was desperate, and 
to evade the galiqwi, i^hich he proved to a demonstra- 
tion must be my end, he recommended that I should 
be permitted to follow my own bent, and enter the 
cut-throat profession, for which it was a sequitur- that 
nature had intended me '* Next post a letter from my 
iatfaer was received. He ** concurred with the learn- 
ed professor; aflectionaiely informed me thatl was at 
liberty lo go to the devil as I pleased, sent me some 
money, aod intimated that he had applied fot a com- 
miaaion in the militia." This was as it should be ; 
hia application was successful, and in a few days, I 
waa one of the fraternity of the swoid, and duly ga- 
sotted to the •— i— regiment. 

The corps I was attached io, was at that time en- 
camped at Leighlinsiown, four or five miles from the 
capital ; and, as in duly bound, 2 set oat next morning 
to visit my commanding officer in proper form. 

My father Imd an old acqoainiance in the corps, to 
whose proi^tion I was, by the letter, regularly com- 
iDitled. Of course it was to him that 1 applied for an 
introduction to Colonel Mahony. I was graciously re- 
ceived by my patron, presented in due form to the 
commander, and until I could obtain accommodations, 
hospitably invited, pro tan., to take up my quartan in 
a comer of the hovel, which Peter Fogarty-— as my 
patron was called had constructed for hia abiding- 
place while remaining in the field. 

Peter was a singular personage, a straBge, shrewd 
afrt of eddity, and, in his own way, an excellent fel- 
low. He had been bred an apothecary, married a 
woman who ran away, failed in biisiness, found favor 
in the oolonel's sight, and, through bis interest, when 
the militia was embodied, obtained the surgeoncy of 
the regiment to which I had just been gaxetied. 

% Peter Fogarty's outward man was not remarkably 
ettrai:ti«e. Bfi waa short and corpulent, with a buU- 
neck and sqAre shouldensa small and twinkling gray 
eye, and nose snubbed and efflorescent, as the nose ol 
m nan delighting in whiskey punch should be. Peter 
wee fond of a race or oock-fight, would go twenty 
miles to be present at a duel, loved a rubbec of whist 
dearly, but eribbage waa his delight : cribbagc^aa the 
load to his aflections, and 1 soon discovered it. 

I mentioued that my regiment was under canvass 
when I joined, and formed a part of some six or seven 
thousand men, who, pending the explosion of "ninety^ 
eight," were encamped in the vicinity of the raein 
polis. The officers were generally pntvided with 
tents, but some of ihero had erected temporary habi* 
tations, and among the number were Colonel Mahony 
and his medical adviser. Indeed it was absolutely 
necessary that Peter's domicile should be contiguous 
to the commander's. From conjugal regard the lad) 



Peter's habilatkm was a wooden hot; one end, 
screened from volgar gaae by an old blanket, fonaed 
hia donnilory, while the other comer was curtained 
oflffor me. The centre was used for all the purposes 
of the body politic There our dijeuni waa laid; 
there, if a sick officer applied, the prescription was 
written; there, when dinner ended and we left the 
mess-tent, on a small deal tat^e the cribbage-board 
was found — and better still, an abundant supply of 
the materiel for fabricating that pleasant beverage, 
which Peter averred to bo both safe and wholesome^ 
to wit— whiskey pnncli — was duly paraded for our 
refreshment. \ 

As the world went, later Fogarty should have been 
a happy man. His i^ns'\^ere ejliaUo his e^cindi- 
tore, hia wife had ruitavvay, and his pro^Bssional cares 
were trifling. "The villains,'* as he termed^ hia 
'* charge of foot," were healthy ; their principal in- 
firmity being corns; a disease to which they were 
obnoxious, from a majority of the corps, prior to their 
enlistment, having censi^ered shoes a superfluity. 
Yet Peter had his own troubles; for below, as school- 
men declare, there is no happiness without alloy. 
Woman, that source of evil, was his bane : and, as in 
the fufness of his heart he would acknowledge after 
his sixth tumblei^— " but for Mrs. Mahony, he would 
be as happy as the day was long." 

Mrs. Mahony had been for many yean a wife, but» 
unhappily, as^t had never been made a mother. 
The colonel was anxious for an heir. Hopes were 
frequently excited, and they were as often deferrefl, 
until the heart vras sick. Yet why should Mrs. Mi^ 
bony deapond? her grandmother had a son at fifty- 
two; she waa but forty-seven, and why should she 
despair? 

All this, however, was rainous to the peace of Dr. 
Fogarty. The least alarm in the day, the slightest 
movement after night, agitated his interesting patient 
Ether had oflen failed ; and even a teaspooofol of 
brandy at times would hardly prove a sedative. Theae 
unfertuimte attacks generally took place at an a^anced 
period of the evening, and of course Peter was re- 
quired. Then the ill-starred practitioner was inva- 
riably at whist or eribbage— the colonel's bairman, a 
foster-brother of the lady, would be despatched to onr 
wooden habitation, and, with nine scored, and the odd 
trick actually in his hand, the unhappy doctor has 
been obliged lo abandon hia own fortunes, for the dea- 
perate chance of endeavoring to continue the ancient 
lineage of the Mahqnys. 
Had success crowned his eflbrts, Peter was not the 
fy^man to repine. In the triumph of his'art, his toils and 
rJn labon would have found their rewanl. But, alas* 
matters daily became more unpromising; and, like 
the wolf-cry, Mrs. Mahony's ceased to interest or 
alarm. Peter Fos^arty, though a good Catholic, waa 
nearly driven to desperation— and before he cut hia 
first honor, he usually prayed from the bottom of hia 
soul for Mrs. Mahony's repose temporal and etemal. 



had accompanied the colonel to the fi«ld, although ^and the sooner her beatitude was completed, he as a 



her heidth was but indiflerent: and the extreme de' 
licaey (tf her constitution rendered the frequent attend- 
anee of Dr. Fogarty indiapenaable. 



Christian man opined would be all the better. 

It was for the season a dark and blusteroua night. 
More than one tent-pole had given way^pega Mid 
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owds were tried end fimod wentkig, end in the jof of 
hv heert wHf hoet ooDgmtnUted hiBvelf aid me on the 
mMAity of onr wooden dwelling. The lest beteh of 
whokey wai inimiteble ; and so said the doctor, after 
enhait^g the liquor to a iair teat of eiz tunblen. 
l%e eaida were decidedly in biafawH*— foitane aniled 
npon him at every cnt— and since the night hii wife 
had bolted, he never had been ao happy. It wai jut 
Im — the deal was mine— bat Peter's eaidt were bean- 
tiftd. Suddenly a harried foot approached die door. 
PMer remarhed it. "It'i the lobelen after all— I 
knew the devil would not &il me." Knock-^knock— 
" Come in." It was not thf fc>baten, bat Marty 
Cmrrigan, die coloner* batmia. The doctor looked 
daik Aa Erebusr-^the bat-man aa if he had been run* 
aing for bis life. The ibrmer coughed to conceal hie 
vexation. ** Ha, ha — hum ;— «ny thing wrong V* 

" Wrong ! Yon may say that — the mistreBs is dying," 
responded Murty. 

« Dying f What the devil would make her die f " 
said the doctor. 

" Soira one o* me knows,*' returned the bat-man. 

Now Marty Cnrrigan being deaf, save when Peter 
F\ogarty elevated his voice to an ezttaoidiaary jAtdb, 
Ui remarks touching the diagnostios of his mistrem's 
disease, were lost upon the bothered* bat-man. 

*' What's the matter with her now f" 

<' If s a kind of pain about her heart." 

"Pishr' said the doctor teaUly, ^-That's a Con- 
nanght symptom for a sprained ankle. Any thing 
ebef 

** Her head's disy; and she's at times astrey," re> 
plied the lady's fosler^iroiher. 

** Humph ! so should mine be after a pint of bran- 
dy." 

" She's as wake as a cat" — quoth the envoy. " She 
can't move without help." 

** Seidora people can when they're risguhurly amo- 
thered"->HBaid the leech. 

*'Sh^ has a sort of a twisting in her stomach," add- 
ed the fosterer. 

lie doctor's patience gave way. ** Arrah, bada* 
bust, ye omraadawn!t Wonk) you give her as many 
aiknents as would kill a priest! Off with ye, Marty. 
Toll them to keep her quiet, and come back in half 
an hour, and tell me how she is." The bat-man 
vanished. "She*ll be fast asleep dien,.and we'll not 
be troubled with her capers. Co me I lead. Fif 
teen two— fiAeen four— a pahr make six— and a pair 
make eight,*" and on he went with the jargon of the 



Now, though the honest doctor counted with seme 
confidence on sleep, that ** sweet mediciner," abating 
die complicated diseases with which Mrs. Mahooy 
was afflicted, siill he had sore misgivings to disturb 
him, and the«o could occaaionaily be delected, finom 
his ooofuaed ailusiuns to the patient and the game. 

*< Slop, Pat { let me out I couldn't have made 
more of that band» unless we played the doable flash. 
Tonr fiither and I always flushed.' Jasvs! I wonder 

* Af^Zics, deaf. 

t Aagiios, « Silence, yon idiot !" 



what's come over the woman! Every nigkt umAmn 
ed ; and then me tattered out, wet or dry. Atf, Fm— 
you're pegging too fast; let ne see whst 1 haw 
got. Lord! if it was once or twice a week— Int 
every night nothing but, * Ran for Doctor Foguty!' 
I wish she was safe in heaven, or in the oouutf Clus, 
for my heart's foirly broke. Shuflle then, man— I 
cat. Give me the botde ; devil a drop of spiiin 1 pot 
in my tombler, that woman, bad lock to her, bodisred 

HMSO." 

All this time I observed that no prepantsiy stepi 
were taken for the composition of the hearuvdmglit 
for which the fosterer had been dirscted tofstimi; 
and I hinted, that as the hospital tent iras atsotss dih 
tance, the sooner Pefer started for his ** galentcsb" the 
better. My remark appeared to esloniiih the wofAy 
man, for he laid down his oaids, and kwkcd it ne 
with a broad stare. 

» The hospital tent! Is it to go a long half mile, md 
a storm raging that would blow the banom off mj 
jacket? Arrah, what a ^avanoug^ ye take me ikr, 
Pkt! And yet. Messed Virgin! if Muity comasgiiB. 
what am I to do with him? Was there evsradaeett 
practitioner so teased by an oald besom ai myielf; 
Peter Fogaityf If I had bat aome simple for hsr. Ob. 
murder ! not a sqaig of physic in dw houie, tmkn 
you have it." 

I shook my head. 

<' Daadi and noans! have ye nodiii ^ m ht , amii 



I nodded a negative. 

** Have you no n^lacted drenght; nocUiig in ^ 
shape of powder ?" 

** Nodiing," I replied, ** but tooth-powder." 

" Phew !" and Peter whisdod— '* Beantifelt and bf 
the best of luck I have a botde." 

Up he rose, bolted for a moment behind the blanbi 
and speedily reappeared with a small phial. In it h« 
deposited a spoonfal of my dentiifioe, filled it fisn th« 
kettle, and shook it, as he saki, •* Secnndan ansft" 
The infusfon prodaoed a UqaM of bright piok. mA 
an aromatic odor : and Petor having sobminsd thi 
mixture to the douUe test of taste and smeU, fvai M 
in his admiration. 

** Beauttfal ! ' he exobioied. «* I hirve spent s wis- 
ter^s morning over the mortar, and not prodooed s 
more pahuablo anodyne. Don't cot yel— PU jart ^ 
bel the 'bottle, and then for the flats." Aorordiagif. 
he inscribed upon a slip of paper, the foUowing dh 
rections for the use of his new-invented jalep» sod af- 
fixed them carefully to the potion. " A tos^KMs/^ 
^ HoM mixture to bt taktM eesry kaffhmw aatil ^f^ 
Yienf it rtUeved-^ihaking the bettU. For Mn. M^ 
ay. 

It was fortunate for Peter that his nosunm was i" 
readiness. Before he had dealt a seoomi hand, a W 
tap at the door annoonoed the return of the fesfteisr; 
and bad as Murty's first report was, his second bal* 
letin was infinitely more ali^mipg. 

" Well— is she better?" 

« Better f"— repeated dm fosterer, widi a wild ita» 
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" Ay — better !" rekarned the physician in a tone of 
Toice that mimioked Marty's like an echo. 

<* Arrah ! the never waa bad till now," said the foe- 
tersr. ** Te can't tell a word she says, good or bad, 
sod she wonldn't know her own maid from the black 
drammsr." 

** Ah! regnlarly sewed up. Here," and he handed 
him the bottle, " mind the difeetwas; can ye read r 

**U1 emX nn Biddy Tool can.'* 

- Awaf with ye then, every moneat ye hise may 
be&tal; hatiie her leel and shake the faeitle, and be 
flore ye tell me how sIm i e early ia the ■wmiag." 

*> Amy Ckiog «lae, dottor V 

" Nothing— >only don*t let her ftet cold, if ye can 
help it, and now run, ye devil !" 

Many made his sahiam and vanished; and soon 
after, Peter and I retired to onr respective cribs. 

Betimes next morning, the bothered bat-man re- 
ported that Us lady was oonvaleseent ; and after 
breakiaBt, the doctor departed to bis hospiial, and I 
to attend a garrison parade. 

On my vetom, as captain of the day, it was neces- 
iary for me to call upon my commanding oflioer, and 
acoordingljr I repaired to the. wooden erection, in 
which Ct>hNMl Mahfloy had deposited his hoasebohl 
gods. AAar being paraded ftioagh a sortof anta-ieom, 
1 found the commander inditing an epistle apon a three 
legged table, before a port-bole which it wai his plea- 
Bure to call a window, while divers dotha and «ever^ 
lets were ewpended flom a line stretched across tfie 
apartment, «nd excluded from the gaze of vulgar eyes 
** the lady «f his iova." The ooonnander having daly 
apologised for dedaining me a fow moaaeBls while he 
concluded his letter, poioied to a oamp^iool— and I 
seated myaelf and took up the Evening Post. But the 
newspaper was unheeded— voices behind the euHaiii 
told that there were othem in the chamber of slate i 
and in tha apeakers I eaa^y recognised Peter and his 
patient, Mia. Mafaony, while a feeble piano in a flat 
key, fhuo conliiiaed : 

** Yes, doctor, I will evv ackaawledge that onder 
Pffovidaaoa, I awe my life to yon. The firat spoonful 
gave rellaf, aad tiM seeoad- acted Kke a charm." 

*< Indeed! Ha! — ^hem! — hem! Allow me: pulse 
AiU->« telfe feveris h mast keep very quiet" 

** Bat, dear Mr. Fogarty, i must, yoa say, be very 
cweliil ao a^d cold. No doahc the m adic iae I leuk 
last night vriih such happy effect was very powerful f 

** Moat paweffsi, madam," replied the leech, with 
unblnshiog effrontery. *'The aroaaa of pharmaceu- 
tica Goold not afibrd a mere efleetive eombiaation." 

"God bless me!" ejaculated the lady, 
I ahould have been dead." 

** As Julius Cosar, madam," responded the doctor, 
with a solemn cough. 



** I have been reflecting on your advice, doctor. 
Thtjse constant alarms are too ranch for my nervous 
sensibility. Would you believe it, ether and a des- 
sert spoonfuhof brandy had no effect upon me last 
night!" 

** Indeed !— Hem !— hem !" 

" Ay, doctor, you may well shake your head, I 
would not fret the poor dear colonel; but — ** 

■* I know your feelings, and they da honor to your 
heart, madam." 

" Well, as I was saying, doctor, to leave Colonel 
MahonjT"— " 

'* Madam," returned the felse physician, ** I can ap- 
preciate the strength of your attachment; bat there 
are other and important considerations :** and Peter 
dropped hia voice to a half-whisper, that prevented 
me from hearing any thing beyond detached words. 
'« Delicate sitaatiao— hopes of an honorable house^ 
colonel's partiality for children — ^native air— happy re- 
sult-^baric and sea bathing." And before the com- 
mander had finished his despatch, the villaha Peter, 
under false hopes, had persuaded the coloners help- 
mate to bundle off to Clare, ** by easy stages." Whe- 
ther she carried a bottle of the pink tincture in the 
carriage, I forget; but, I presume, that she would 
hardly, when there was baka in.Gilead, depart with* 
out an extensive supply. 

Time passed — and four years after I had left the 
militia, and volunteered in the line, I had occasion to 
run up to London, and there encountered my old com- 
mander in the Strand. He was a friendly little fel- 
low, and expreoMd great pleasure at our meeting. I 
remarked that he was habited in deep mourning : and 
when I inquired for Mn. Mahony, he sighed heavily, 
shook his head, and informed me that he had buried 
her a month before in Cheltenham* 

*< Ah ! my dear O'Brien. It was a Uack day when 
I was persuaded to leave home. Fogaiiy was the 
only man that understood poor dear Mrs. Mahooy's 
constitution. You may recaember wheo we lay ia 
Leighlinstown camp, the desperate attack she had. 
You and Peter were hotted together at the time." I 
nodded an affirmative. " Jaat auch anuiher lit carried 
her off at Cheltenham. Had Pefer Fogarty been near 
us, I should not new be a disconsolate widower as I 
am, for Biddy Mahony would have been aiire." 

We dined together at the Blue Posts in Coikelreet 
" Sorrow is dry," and the eommander was ia tianUa. 
At twelve I conveyed him to his lodgian ia a hack- 
ney-cooch ; and on our way heme, as well as I oaaU 
understand him — for there was " a ripple" in his deM- 
but for it, i very— he did nothing but lament, in pear dear Mm. 
Mahony's last attack, the absence of Peter aad his 
** pink tincture." 
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REFLECTIONS OP A DEAD BODY. 



BY LXIGR RUNT. 



SCENK. — AfewtaU tilling by a led-side, anxiously look- 
ing at the face of her husband, jusl dead. The soul 
within the dead body aolilgquises. 

What change is this ! What joy ! What depth of rest ! 
What ■uddennesB of withdrawal from all pain 
Into all blin ? inio a balm ao perfect 
I do not even smile ! I tried but now. 
With that breaih'i end, to speak to the dear face 
Tliat watches me — and lo ! all in an instant. 
Instead of toil and a weak, weltering tear, 
I am all peace, all happiness, all power, 
Laid on some throne in space---Great God ! I am 
dead. 

{A pause.) 

Dear God ! thy love is perfect : thy truth known. 

(Another.) 

And He^— end they :— How simple and strange.' How 

beantiful! 
But I may whisper it not — even to thought; 
Lest strong imagination, hearing it. 
Speak, and the world be shatter'd. 

(Sold again pauses.) 

balm ! O bliss ! O saturating smile 
Unsmiling ! O doubt ended ! certainty 
Begun ! O will, faultless, yet all indulged, 
Enoonrag'd to be wilful ;— to delay 

Even its wings for heav'n ; and thus to rest 

Here, here, ev*n here — *twixt heaven and earth awhile, 

A-bed in the mom of endless happiness. 

1 feel warm drops falling upon my fiice : 
They reach me through the rapture of this cold. 
—My wife! my love.* — ^"tis for the beet thou canst 

not 
Know how I know thee weeping, and how fond 
A kiss meets thine in those uix>wning lips. 
Ah, tmly was my love what thou didst hope it. 
And more ; end so was thine—I read it all^- 
And our small feuds were but impatiences 
At seeing the dear troth ill understood. 
Pbor sweet! thon blamest now thyself, and heapest 
Memory on memory of imagin'd wrong, 
As I should have done too— as all who live ; — 
And yet I cannot pity thee : — so well 

1 know the end, and how thoulH smile hereafter. 

She speaks my name at last, as though she fear*d 
The terrible, familiar sound : and sinks 
In sobs upon my bosom. Hold me fast, 
Hold me fast, sweet, and from the eztrame grow calm^ 
Me, eraelly anmov*d, and yet how loving ! 



How wrong I was to quarrel with poor J 
And how dear Francis mistook me ! That pride. 
How without ground it was ! Those arguments. 
Which I suppos'd so final, oh how foolish! 
Yet gentlest Death will not permit rebuke, 
Ev'n of oneVteld They'll know all as I know. 
When they lie thus. 



Colder I grow and 
Warmness and sense are drawing to a point, 
£ra they depart;— myself quitting myselC 
The soul gathers its wings, upon the edge 
Of the new world, yet how assuredly ! 
Oh ! bow in balm I change ! actively will'd. 
Yet passive, quite ; and feeling opposilee mingle 
In esiiuisitest peac^ ! Those fleshly elothei, 
Which late i thought myself, lie more and mora 
Apart from this warm, sweet, retreating ne» 
Who am as a hand, withdrawing fjpom a gbve. 

So lay my mother : so my father : so 
My children; yet I pitied them. I wept. 
And lanoied them in graves, and caU*d them "poor!'' 

O graves ! O tean ! O knowledge, will, and time,. 
And fear and hopes! what petty terns of earth 
Were ye! yet how 1 kive ye, as of earth. 
The planet's household words; and how pcatpoa^p 
Till out of these dear arms, th* immeasonhk 
Tongue of the all«pnsspssing smile eternal ! 
Ah, not eiduding these, nor aoght that's part. 
Nor aught that's praaent, nor that's yet lo oome. 
Well wailed for. I would not stir a finger 
Out of this rest, to reassure ^U anguish ; 
Such warrant halh it ; such divine ooojanetara ; 
Such a charm binds it with the needs of bliik 

That was my eldest boy's-4hat kiss. And tkat 
The baby with its little nnweeoing aMNi^ ; 
And ihose--and those— -Dear hearts! they have aD 

come. 
And think me dead — me, who so know Tm liviAg, 
The vitalleet creature in this fleshly room. 
1 part; and with my spirit's eyes, full open'd 
Will look upon them. 

(Spirit parts from the body, and hisaes them aB nmnd.) 

Patient be these tears, 
Fresh heart-dews, standing on these dear clay ntoolds 
Of souls, made of myself, — made of us both 
In the half heavenly time. I quit ye hot 
To meet again, and will revisit soon 
In many a dream, and many a gentle sigh. 

(Spirit looks at tke had^ 
And was that me I— that hoUow-cheak'd pale I 
Shattered with | 
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With my divine departure. And mnit love 

Think of thee painfully f of ittfling boards 

'Gainst the free face, and of the irreverent worm ? 

To dust with thee, poor corpse! To dust and grass. 

And the glad innocent worm, that does its duty, 

As thou dost thine in changing. I, thy life, 

Life of thy life, bird of the bird, ah ha ! 

Turn my face forth to heav'n— ah ha I ah ha! 

Oh the infinitude and the eternity ! 

The dimpled air ! the measureless conscious heaven ; 



The endless possession ! the sweet, mad, fawning planets. 
Sleeking, like necks, round the beatitudes of the ubi- 
quitous sun-god 
With bee-music of innumerable organ-thunders. 
And ihe travelling crowds this way. like a life-tem- 
pest, 
With rapid angelical faces, two in o«e, 
Ah ha ! ah ha ! and the stillness beyond the stars — 
My Friend! my Mother ! — I mingle through the roar. 

{Spirit vanishes.) 



CHRISTMAS. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PHI LA DELPHI A NS BY A FELLOW-CITIZEN. 



It was even time on Judea's plains : and nigh unto 
Bethlehem, oerCatn shepherds tended their flocks, and 
guarded them from the robber and the beast of prey. 
Beadtifol, indeed, was the scene ; in the forogroond 
reposed the herd* of the viratehera, and near by on a 
slight eminence lay stretched out on the green sward 
their owners, talking of and wondering at the decree 
of CsBsar that the peasants of an obscure territory, in a 
vast empire, should be taxed " to make a Roman holi- 
day," and minister to the pleasures of the scorned 
Gentiles. Off to the left rose the hill tops that begirt 
the city of David, and nearer to the right was the road 
leading from the city to Jerusalem. The setting sun 
•till tinged with its rays the western horizon, although 
the orb itself had sunk beneath the line of vision; the 
deep azure of the sky invited the eye to rest in " Inz- 
uriouB dimneas," while alar ofl^ loae the evening star, 
just showing ita Uembling bead; and around it, slowly 
ashered into being, came forth another and yet another 
" iniant birth of light,'* while the moon, as if ambitious 
of her charms, alowly swept on through the still hea- 
vens like a barque of pea^, and mellowed by its pre- 
aence the &oe of heaven and of earth. 

The shepherds looked up and gaied opoii the beauty 
of the firmament ; often had the same scene greeted 
their vision in that starry clime ; frequently had they 
laid down to muse and talk of him 

'' Who rounded in his hand these spacious orbs. 
And bowled them flaming thro* the dark profound ;*' 

bat on thai night there was something that calmed 
their feelings, and seemed to compose them into some 
holier mood than usual. 

«' The earth was still, but knew not why : 
The world was listening unawares !" 

" And suddenly there was a multitude of the hea- 
venljr host, praising God, and saying, * Glory to God in 
the highest; and on earth peace and good will to 



Such, reader, was thejirs^ Christmas eve on earth! 
atandhig as it does, the leader of a long train of days, 
whieb, despite of the afflictions of penecution, the 
of Inzofy, the dafknaas of Ugotry, the 



seductioni^ of paganism, and even the erasive touch 
of time, has come down to these our times hallowed 
by the hoar of centuries, begirt with the reminiscences 
of our grandsires, and established as a day when 
throughout the broad realm of Christendom, strifos 
being buried, cares dismissed, and joys predominant, 
old and young shall meet around the table crowned 
with the fruits of heaven's beneficence, and mindful 
of the spirit of the angelic anthem, wish each o^her — 
as the writer does his reader — a merry Christmas. 

Those then who " keep Christmas," not only aid in 
preserving ono of the most ancient and time- hallowed 
festive days, but actually fulfil a positive Christian 
duty, one of the few matters of religious observance, 
concerning which, as the writer humbly opines, there 
can be no room for cavil or dogmatism. But we are 
penning a homily on a cheerful strain, and so proceed 
forthwith to change our note. 

** BxBENDUM EST** ou Christmas, which freely ren« 
dered iiito Saxon, meaneth *' drink," but not ** drunk'* 
on Christmas, the day when venerable spinsters wiU 
hold their noses over a glass of " perfect love," and quaff 
to the memory of one John Smith, obiit anno etatia 
XXX V^ — said spinster confessing to L. " Ludenduh 
EST** on Christmas ; it ii a day when *' wee rosponsir 
bilitiea" rejoice in *' Chriitkingle" visits, and display 
the products of vast stockings duly forked up over the 
chimney the preceding Christmas eve. How the little 
bodies hop about, and jump, and exult in their trea- 
sures ! How they tempt each other's envy by displays of 
•' horses," and ** whips," and ** whistles," anil " oomaco- 
piaa of sugar plums," and " marblea and tops!" Shades 
of our boyhood, you come back to us while we write! 
Shall we not recreate in the memory of those days, 
when we held Christmas a time delectable to dwell 
upon ; and as we stood guard over the remnant of 
mince pie — 

" All its companions having faded and gone," — 

from the depths of our heart sighed forth a wish 
'* that a Christmas dinner came every day." It is a 
period too when " presents*' are frequent, and Souve- 
nir* and Annuals much abound ; when the mother 
tenden to her daughter a Keepsake, perhapi destined. 
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after the donor hu slept that sleep that knows no wak- 
ing, to bring into the eye a tearful tribute to maternal 
fondness, and wring out from the overcharged heart the 
sigh of sorrow. ** Joe andum est** on Christmas ; a man 
that will not, on that day, take and give a joke, or laogh 
at a merry tale, and let his jocular propensities — if 
it has pleased heaven to possess him — well out in 
kindness towards his fellow creatures,^-deserves to 
be boarded with Dr. Bran Bread Graham, to read 
his book on chaatity, and to be dieted on white wine 
vinegar ! Such as go about on that day with long 
faces, and long sighs, and pursed-up lips, and prome- 
nade into a merry groupe, like an animated cenotaph, 
should be kicked out " extempore ;" and this brings 
lis to the pith and sabsunce of our present article — 
the way that Christmas is kept in Philadelphia, or 
rather the way it is not kept. 

This is a city of Brotherly Love, by name at least 
and of all days in the year for exhibiting the affection, 
Christnas ia the best, and yet, " horretco rrfennM"v9e 
■earoeiy heed il m this city! When this is asserted, 
h is meant that there is none of that abandon^ that 
general and universal giving up of lonl and body to 
die imioeent recreations of the day, that so much dis- 
tmgnishes other cities at home and abroad. True it 
is that the inatitntion is rather of northern origin, and 
that with Cltfistmas eomes the idea of good fires, and 
snow and ice, and bleak winds, and sleighing, and red 
noses, and oold toee, and the et cetera of severe wea- 
tiler. Yet there is enough in the day, independent of 
the season, to rouse all the feelings of the heart, and 
induce a general visitation ; in other cities, many a hus- 
band remembers his Christmas visit as the era of his 
attachment, and many a quarrel reconciled, and many 
a friendship formed evince the value of an observance 
of that day whose heavenly legend is ** peace on earth.*' 
This matter must be altered among us Philadelphians. 
Lest year, some of our ** quality,'*—*' lucua a non lucen- 
do*' — ^tossed up their noses, and refused to open their 
doors. " My carpets shall not be dirtied." said a par- 
renu to the writer ; " And mine «Aa2Z,** said a lady in 
reply — ah ! that lady! some other time, we may per- 
hapa, brighten a page with her virtues. ** Mine shall ; 
bring in your friends, and we will keep open house, 
and let the girls stay at home, and the beaux do the 
visitmg.** Other ladies followed her example, and 
although the Brusaels and the Wiltons soflered, by so 
much did the value of those who owned them rise ; a 
beginning was made then, let us follow it up, until in 
this city, Christmas comes as it does in other climes 
and places, " a thing to bless,** a time when the chink 
of money is drowned in the hum of welcome, when 
pelf is laid up, and generoaity comes forth ; when the 
houseless and forlorn can count on something else than 
a slam of the house door, and when those on whom 
the horn of plenty has shed its contents, shall not for- 
get that the advent was a gift of God to man. Tes, 
there is a value in the day we write of, if it were only 
to check our nation in its mad race after gam. We 
are ^mtting out one after the other, thoae festive Ores 
which should bam on the altar of memoiy ; we are 
absorbing yeariy into the vortex ef business, those days 
which shooM be nadanaUif devoted to keeping up the 



recollections of the past, for a RuoidBg ottiim ka 
pitch of moral sublimity seldom reached In tUi 
incessant bony after rolling doUars we fiMgetGedani 
Man, and sail down life's current, withoot pkeking i 
flower from the bank, or casting a chapLeton Ae wtfiw 
And now, kind reader, what say yoa t " WUi yoi 
keep Christmas f Yes, you will ! — dien to you we 
send this hymn, not our oipn, for no Punamaa flight 
did we ever take, but culled from. ** Ebony'* the swee^ 
ings of some mighty lyre, whose potent master aal, 
fraught with the glories of his theme, has broke oot 
into a measure, that bids the blood check in its carMr, 
and transports the inwrapt soul to the ancient time, 

** In the solemn midnight, centuries ago.*' 

A.G. 
It was a calm and rilent night ; 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up lo might. 

And now was queen of land and aaa I 
No sound was heard of clashing wars: 

Peace brooded o*er the hnsh'd domain; 
ApoUot Pallas, Jove and Mara, 
Held nndiaturVd their ancient reign- 
In the solemn midnight, oentnries ago! 

Twaa in the calm and ailent night ! 

The aenator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urg'd his chariot's flight 

From lordly revel, rolling home ! 
Triumphant arches gleaming swell 

His breast, with thought* of boundlea fway; 
What reck'd the Roman what befel 

A paltry province far away. 
In the aolemn midnight, centuries ago! 

Within that province, far away. 

Went plodding home, a weary boor; 
A atreak of light before him lay, 

Fall'n through a half-shut stable door, 
Across his path. He pass'd, for nanght 

Told tokat was going a^ wUhin. 
How keen the stars, his only thought. 

The air how calm, and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 

Oh, strange indifference ! low and high 

Drowsed o'er common joys and cares; 
The earth was still — hut knew not lufty. 

The worid was listening — unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed 

Man's doom was link'd, no more to sever- 
In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 

It is the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
"nieir joyous peals around, and smite 

The da rknes s chnrm'd and holy mw / 
The night, that erst no name had won. 

Henceforth a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new bon. 

The peacefhl Prince of Earth and Heavw* 
in die solemn midnigfat, canloritf if*! 
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THE MAN IN THE BIG BOOTS 

A R0AD-8IDE MARVEL. 

BY WM. K. BURTON. 



Tbi following sketch waf penned several yean since, but never printed. I have lately introduced the 
major portion of the incidents into a farce, which has been acted a considerable number of nights. I mentioD 
this ciroiinManee to obviate the chance of an accusation of plagiarism, even from myself W. E. B. 



0ns rainy eveiUDg, in the month of November, not 
many yenn ago, a stage eoacfa, drawn by a pair of 
hones, was slowly wending its way along a nanow 
lane that threaded the borders of the feniiy counties 
of old England. The wind blew coldly, and in fitful 
gnats, from the ibg^covered swamps and dyke-bound 
■Bishes that extended on either side of the roadway ; 
pools of water filled the rats and hollow places of the 
lane, thiovgfa which the hones tramped with lazybnt 
eomlant splash, nor heeded the penuasions of the whip 
and voice of the driver, who could scarcely perceive 
the hanging ean of his Rosinantes through the steamy 
cloiid that r«lm from their weU-sonked hides. The 
dufaMSB of night was 6st approaehing ; it was im- 
poanble to say that ** the son had set/' because he 
had noC thought it worth while to make his appear- 
ance during the whole of the day. The wind seemed 
endued with fresh vigor, and rattled the window panes 
of the old coach, as if determined to crack a joke at 
their expense, and see who were the inmates of the 
cnxy and old fashioned '* leathern oonveniency.'* 

This cumbrous vehicle travelled three times a week 
from an obscure country town in the heart of the 
Bedford Level, to an humble hostelrie, or hedge ale- 
house, by the side of the London road ; thus afibrding 
the Fen Farmen a means of communication with the 
diflerent vehicles that journeyed between the great 
metropolis and the many wealthy cities that stud the 
aaateni counties. 

The driver of this forlorn *■ set-out" was a different 
being to the aristocratic whips of the swell drags upon 
ttks London stages — ^he was a strange mixture of 
oocfcney and clown ; with a confhsed idea of the dig- 
nit7 of his situation, with which he endeavored to im- 
lireaB the few passengen who were compelled to place 
themselves under his guidance. 

** I'm rayther dubus as to vether the vater of the 
next run, as ve're to cross in two minits, is high enough 
to vet the legs of the insiders, or vether it bea'nt. 
This here rain rises the runs like vinkin— von time 
you're all right, and the next you're more t'other, — 
and Torser, too." 

This remark was addressed to his companion on 
the box seat— a young man enveloped in a large cloth 
cloak vrith an India rubber cape. 

** Are there not water-marks or depdi-guages fixed 
by the side of these brooks or runs that cross the 
roada V* inquired the traveller. 

** Vy, there be, and there be'aatp— but vere's the 
vae on 'an in a dark night-^-exeept, indeed, the prop- 



perrioten vos to contract vith a large allowance of 
Vill-o'-the-Visps and Jacky Lanterns, to dance about 
there, and 'laminate the hatmosphere of the writing 
poetesses." 
'* Any lives ever lost in crossing these runsf" 
** Not often. Ve loses a hodd 'un now and then^ 
and last vinter I capsized the concern in a unaccount- 
able deep hole, and nearly drowndisd the whole bi- 
Itng ; — 'tvor all their fiiuhs— they kept a quarrelling 
vich vos to crawl out o* the vinder fint The near mare 
here be'ant got rid on her cough yet, vot she cotch 
that night, poor cretur, and Mn. Scouse, the butcher's 
wife o* Bihton Gap, contracted a uncommon strong 
haguey, vith a small trifle o' romatis! I'm never 
afeerd, and yet I never looks arter no guide-postesses. 
If the vater comes up to my feet, vy I knows that it 
aint more than over the knees o' them inside, and 
that's nothing, perwiaing you're used to it. 'If it's 
deeper nor that, vy ve floats or capsizes, and the postes 
can't tell us no more, with all their figuring. That 
vor a sensible 'scription as vos clapped on a post near 
the Long Cut down Tadling Mash, * Don't cross ven 
the valor's over this here board.' Perwising a stranger 
as had never crossed afore, vos to come along — vy, in 
coune, he couldn't see the board if the vater vos 
over it ; in he goes, souse — ' Dab, says Daniel,' and 
vhere is he ? He'd a been all right, you see, if there'd 
been no board, as there ought to have been, 'cos then 
you're obligated to look out for squalls. My eye ! 
how this vind vhistles into you. I vonder how the 
old chap in the big boots likes it 7 — he's got it all to 
himself there behind." 

At the back part of the stage sat a human being, 
the only outride passenger, excepting the smart travel- 
ler beside the driver. 

The gentleman in the dickey was well wrapped 
up, and might have been taken for a piece of stiU 
life, but for his occasional fights with the weather, 
wherein he wielded a small silk umbrella with much 
dexterity, and poked it ftom side to side, in the very 
face of the wind, as the eddying powen of the maish 
gusts drove the rain in his face. He had evidently 
travelled iar, ibr his garments were soiled and road- 
stained ; and, during occasional lulls in the storm, the 
nods and bobs of his noddle evinced the force of 
« gentle rieep." 

The run was safely crossed, a few more miles were 
crawled over, and the ** Slow and Dirty," as it wa 
called by the regular whips, drew up at its place of 
destination. '"The Blue Lion" was like all second-rala 
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road-<iide hotels ; the parlor was dark and comibrtlesa, 
the bar dirty, and redolent of cheese and porter — the 
landlord was sleek>headed, beer-visaged, and pot-bel- 
lied ; and the fat landlady rejoiced in a showy head- 
dress, and a gaudy gown. The waiters looked like 
discarded members of the swell mob, or the walking 
gentlemen of a country company of comedians ; the 
chambermaids, if " about thoir work,*' were the im- 
personations of scullions' juurneywomen, and if 
** dressed," they resembled sailors* ladies on a fpree. 
This description will serve for all road-side inns not 
in the immediate neighborhood of a town— expe- 
rienced travellers never think of stopping at these 
houses, even for a night, unless compelled by fortui- 
tous events ; this is perfectly understood, and every 
member of the establishment considers civility an un- 
profitable commodity, and makes the most of the 
few chances thrown in his way. And yet, there 
are persons who prefer encountering the bad (kn and 
worse attendance that is ever to be met with at these 
** refuges for the destitute,** from a dread of the high 
charges at the respectable hotels in the line of travel, 
where they are certain to meet with every poBsible 
oomibrt and attention, and generally at a leas ezpenae. 

The house in queatk>n, ** The Blue Lion,'* stood most 
desirably at the comer of the great road between Lon- 
don and Norwich, and the croes-way to the towns of 
the Fen district — opposite which, another road led by 
the borders of the agricultural county of Suffiilk to 
the heart of Essex, famous for its calves. There was 
not another house, public or private, within a mile; 
but several croas-oountry stages stopped at the inn 
door; the Norwich night-coach called Hhere for way- 
passengers, and the royal mail occasionally watered its 
boraes at the capacious trough beneath the sign-post 
The ostler, Chilly Charley, so called from bis perpetual 
ague, was a gentleman of large connexions among the 
waggoners and teamsteia ; a crowd of these gentry 
ware generally circled round *' The Tap,*' while their 
hones were regaling themselves over some ** green 
meat*' from the Ftiis, or a sprinkle of upland hay, 
which the industrious Charley had stolen from the 
lail of an unconscious wagon. 

"Now, then, here you are,** said the stage driver, 
as he pulled up at the door of *« The Blue Lion.** The 
young gentleman on the box quickly descended, and 
giving the coachman bis customary fee, entered the 
bouse. Chilly Charley forsook the side of the blazing 
file in the tap room, and braved the rain and fog for 
the sake of a minute's chatter with his friend the 
driver. If any philanthropic being had remonstrated 
with the shivering ostler for thus exposing himself, his 
answer would most likely have been — ^Oive had this 
agney vor better nor noine year — and if oi wur to 
get shut on him noow, oi shu'ddent be happy wi'out 
my shakes. Gin won't touch 'un, nor doctor's stuff 
neither, nor beer, nor nothing. The sun keamt dry 
'un up, nor rain keamt driv 'un in. Oi drinks cold 
gin and water without sugar when the vever's thick- 
iab, and I loikes rum, hot, with sugar, and meade prat- 
ty stiffish, when oi be a wobbling wi' shakes— so, as 
oi beant veverish now, and aheant shake vor a matter 
•' vour boars, oi'U teake a bite oat o* a pohit o* beer 



wi' thee — made waam by sticking red hot poker into 
un, wi' a leeile ginger and a hegg.** 

" Thee'st gotten a tidyish load. Messter Stodd," nid 
Charley. " Three insides, von on the box, and von 
in the dicky.'* The chilly oeiler ungeared the ibiver- 
ing beasts, and led them to the stable The drtrer 
unfastened the cuach door to let out his insiderf-^n 
old gentleman and two middle-aged ladies emerged 
from ihe vehicle, and stepped quickly into the hooie, 
followed by the driver. " Coachman, sir," said Siodd. 
touching his hat — tlie old gentleman understood him, 
and gave him half a crown. The occupier of the box 
seat had tipped him a shilling. " Vun more to come," 
said the driver; " vhere's the roan in the big boots?" 

The person in question had crawled down frooi 
the dickey of the stage, and deposited his saturated 
carcase by the side of a roaring fire in the kitcbeo. 
The wet fell in little streams from hisoiUkin'hat.aod 
travelled over the red pimples on his blue nose, or down 
the seams and wrinkles of his yellow cheeks. Find- 
ing the warmth of the fire pretty grateful, be com- 
menced removing his travelling costume — the hat wai' 
swung dry, and placed upon a peg ; a well40Bked 
sack was removed from his shoulders— be had bor- 
rowed it from the driver, when iho rain began to pen^ 
trate his threadbare camlet cloak. This pnecious article 
was also removed, arid hung over the back of a chair 
that was placed before the fire. A rusty brown coat, 
of antique cut, fitted closely to a long ungualfMyi 
a pair of greasy galiigoskins, which had once been 
gray, ran down into the capacious jaws of a kmg and 
large pair of rusty boots; these noticeable article!, 
from their make, must once have cased the nether ex- 
tremities of a horseman in Rupert's troop, or hive d^ 
fended the pedalities of some old smuggler for maoy 
a long year. Their gaping mouths had received the 
many drippings from the well-eoaked hat and ckak, 
and as the stranger atnmped about in his boon, (he 
sound of the water splashing op and down was plain- 
ly heard—** all squashy and slushy" as Chilly Chsdef 
truly observed. 

The man in the big hoots was about fiAy ymn of 
age; his face was long and thin, and his person seemed 
the perfection of tenuity — ** a voine sise to go adown 
the insoide of a pump,** as the aguetah ostler said io 
the chambermaid. A pair of small gray eyes twinkled 
in their deep-set sockets ; a few lank bain escaped 
from beneath a dirty Welch wig, and a pair of hoge 
flabBy lips lapped over the discolored teeth. He at 
down in the corner of the wide chimney, and held 
forth a pair of large and skinny handa to experience the 
effects of the cheerful blaie. 

« Coachman, sir,** said Stodd, with the customary 
salute. 

The man in the big boots turned his cold gray eyef 
upon the driver, and aaid, with aome asperity, " I pu^ 
my fare at the booking office.*' 

«• Veil, I knows that — remember the coachman— it'« 
a regglar thing." 

<* I never give to aervanta who are paid for doing 
their duty,'* said the man in the big boots. 

Stobbs reti«ated, and vented hia indignation bodlf 
in the yard— talked of the di^gmce of dmggiog udi 
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muck as the roan in the big booti about the country, 
and concluded hia oration by desiring Chilly Charley 
to charge the stingy passenger half a crown for the 
carriage of his luggage. Charley made the attempt, 
but failed to extract the precious roeml from the pock* 
•ts ef the traveller — his luggage consisted of a small 
box in a carpet bng, and as he had never put it ofifliis 
lap, there could be no charge fur it.s carriage. 

" What time does the Londnn coach pass here in 
the night, my pretty dear?" said the man in the big 
boots to ihe maid of the inn, ivho had just entered the 
kitchen for an extra candic. The girl turned her head at 
tlie end of the speech, but vshen she saw the shrivel- 
led article it proceeded from, her smile turned into a 
ineer, and she muttered something about twelve 
o'clock. 

" And it is now eight — four hours to kill, eh ? I 
feel hungry and sleepy i no wonder, w hen I've had 
DO dinner, and have been riding all the nighu I made 
a good breakfast this morning, though ; 1 determined 
to have enough for the eighteen pence they charged 
me. What extortion! however, by net eating any 
dinner, I have made it pretty much the same; nay, I 
think I can afibrd to treat myself with a snack now, 
for I shan't reach London till a late hour for break- 
fast." 

The waiter, a tall, cadaverous, frightened-looking 
wretch, sneaked into the kitchen to warm his thin 
legs, which were frozen while running up and down 
the cold passage between the parlors and the bar. 

** Can I have a liulo bread and cheese fur supper, 
waiter 1" said the traveller. 

•• Certainly, sir. Won't you walk into the parlor ? 
Nice bit of cold beef and pickles— Welsh rabbit — cold 
ib wl, and ham — " 

*' No. DO, no. Merely a snack, that's all. A small 
roll of bread and a pennyworth of cheese — and d'ye 
hear, bring me half a pint of porter, and be particu- 
lar that the roll has not been picked by any of the 
boys." 

The man stared, and without condescending to an- 
swer, told Charley to take in the articles to the man 
in the big boots. ** Oi 'zpose they'd loike they ould 
bewts cleaned up, eh ?" said Charley. The man de- 
clined. Charley seemed to claim the job as his per- 
quisite. ** Let them be," said the man ; " fetch a salt- 
cellar, and see if you can't borrow me a cucumber 
or an onion." 

Charley was about to utter some strange reply, 
when the mistress of the inn entered the kitchen for 
the purpose of broiling a chicken fur the supper of 
some folks In the parlors. She ordered the ostler to 
get out, and after staring rudely at the stranger in the 
chimney comer, began her culinary operations. 

The man in the big boots, busily employed over his 
" snack'* of bread and cheese, sniffed the fragrance oi 
the grill, and the waters of covetousness trickled from 
the comers of hia mouth. 

*' Yoa are waiting fur the London coach, sir, I be- 
lieve," said the landlady, rather coolly, as she hung 
over the big fire. 

** Yes, ma'am. Were yoo ever in London ? do yon 
remember the house of Tadling and Tibbitts, needle 



makers, Whitechapel ? I am Tibbitts, ma'am. We're ^ 
a large firm, and do a deal of business in the nine- 
times-polished, patent-pointed, never-rusting, steel-bar 
needles, with flat heads, and warranted not to cut in 
the eye. Our traveller and collector used to chaige 
ut» a guinea a day for travelling expenses, beside his 
snlury — ^an alarming outlay, indeed. I am now doin|^ 
our own travelling fur orders, and collecting, and I 
can do it for three shillings a day beside coach fare. . 
By the way, let me pay }>ou my little bill — ^yoa may 
not be here when the coach comes up. Bread, a pen* 
ny — rather t^tale roll that. Cheese, a penny — Sofiblk 
bang, hard cnougli to sole a boot. Porter, t penny—* 
sourish. Three- pence, ma'am. There's six-pence — 
I'll tiHjuble you for three-pence out." 

The landlady took the smalt silver coin, snatched 
up her dish of chicken, and quitted the room in a 
liufT. " Jenny, take these coppers into the kitchen, for 
the roan in (he big boots." The traveller lifled 
up the frying-pan. in which the fowls had been scorch- 
ed brown, and dipping a piece of his penny roll ia 
the remainder gravy, devoured it widi excessive re- 
lish. A portion of his cheese remained upon hia 
plate ; he wrapped it up, with the crust of his roll^ 
in an old letter, and consigned the parcel to his coat 
[)ocket. The girl came in with his small change ; 
she expected that he would tell her to keep it, but the 
pennies were carefully consigni^d to his fob. 

The mnn yawnotl frequently ; he had been up all 
the previous night, and the hot fire rendered him 
drowsy. In .'i fuw minutes, he was fast asleep. The 
girl roused him up — "You cannot sleep here, sir — yoa 
arc in our way." 

"Vaw! 1 am quite overcome; and there's three 
hours and a half to fill up yet. 1 shall never keep 
awake." 

" Shall 1 order you a bed, sir ?" 

" H'uv much do you charge ?" 

" Two shillings, sir." 

•* Horrible ! I don't mean the best bed— or even 
the second best — any bed will do for me." 

*' All our beds are two shillings, sir." 

" What extortion ! I merely want to snooze for 
about half an hour or so— you would not charge two 
shillings fur half an hour, would you ?" 

*• Yes, sir." 

•• What ! four shillings an hour for snoring ? why. 
It's a prime minister's wages! no wonder the collec> 
tor spent his guinea a day." 

The girl retired, and the old needle-maker sat by 
ihc fire, and saw faces, and houses, and little children, 
in tlie outlines of the burning coals. Frequent yawna 
interrupted his cogitations — in fact, he found it diffi- 
cult to keep his mouth shut or his eyes open. But 
his aversion to part with his dear money, prohibited 
the idea of paying the full price for a bed, when He 
was only able to enjoy half the usual time devoted ti> 
a night's sleep. By way of enlivening himself, he 
took out his order-book and journal; but the evidences 
which they afforded of the failure of his mission, made 
his face longer, and his yawns more frequent ** No 
fresh orders — no money. Jones (the old traveller) 
underselling us all over the country — Brown's bolt- 
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ed — Sttiith'fl Mwed up. Pleamnt news for my part- 
ner — our stock sticks on hand, yaw — aw ! how sleepy 
I am — ^if I yawn so, I shall ha^e a lock-jaw — aw— 4w. 
I most go to bed. They seem pretty quiet; Til 
sneak op these back stairs, and hunt about for a sofa 
or a senrant's bed in a garret—or any thing where 
I can lay down and steal a snooie, without being 
compelled to pay such a ruination sum. I shall hear 
the horn when the coach comes, I dare say — yaw — 
a w a w." Stealing a candle from the toble, he 
■neatfed up stain into a large dismal room over the 
kitchen, and quietly took possession of a small truck bed 
that stood in one corner of the room. His boots and 
coat, the only articles of dress that he doffed for the 
occasion, were placed within reach ; and the candle 
was kept alight, as he was afraid of ghosts, and, as 
he observed, in such an old house, it was not unlikely 
bat that he might see something in the dark. 

Leaving Mr. Tobias Tibbitls to the enjoyment of 
his stolen nap— a nap, alas! how soon to be broken — we 
must torn oor attention to the parlors of the inn, and 
narrate a few circumstances connected with the oc- 
cupants thereof— the only occupants of the Blue Lion, 
excepting the roan in the big boots, and the landlord 
and his fiunily ; for the gendeman in the roquelaire, 
who had shared the box seat of the " slow and dirty" 
with the driver Stobbs, was in aUUu jnqnUari at Trin. 
ColL Cam^ and having been sentenced to a few 
months' rustication for a row at Barnwell, was wend- 
ing his way home. His venerable father, a country 
gentleman of the old school, despatched his carriage 
and the long-tailed horses to the Blue Lion Inn, for the 
accommodation of his house's hope, under Ihe charge 
of a powdered-headed butler in a tight suit of black ; the 
fiuthful domestic was siandmg uncovered in the rain, 
holding the carriage door in his right hand, when his 
young master, a *' regular varmint" man, 09 they say 
at college, jumped up the steps, and flopped his soaked 
body on tlte rich seats of the well appointed coach. 
** You can't come in here, Saker, for I want to put my 
feet up on the opposite seat; jump up with Sam 
coachman, or hang on behind. Shut the door, and be 
d— d to you, for the rain drives into the coach, and 
I*m wet enough already." 

Stobb's '• insides" had engaged a post-chase from 
mine host of the Cerulean Leo, and a couple of spavin- 
ed hacks had trotted them off down the Essex road. 
Stobbs, afier seeing that Chilly Charley had attended 
to his cattle, swallowed a goose's leg, half of a rabbit 
pie, and a platefull of cold potatoes. He washed 
down bis repast with a quart of Cambridge ale, and 
retired to his bed in the loft over his. horses' stable. 

In the back parlor, an elderly gentleman with a 
pleasant rotundity of face and figure, was talking se- 
riously to a pretty hoydenish-looking lady of petite 
frame and juvenile appearance. A young man, very 
decidedly cockneyish in his looks, was reclining upon 
a sofa, and wondering why the supper was not ready. 
A couple of wax candles, an expensive luxury at the 
Blue Lion, dimly shadowed forth the size of the cold 
and clieerlesa room. In the front parlor, " a robus- 
tious perriwig.pated fellow" sal fronting the fire-place, 
with a fool lodged upon each hob ; ** the hitter end of 



a sea-coal fire** gleamed from between the bars ; s 
glass of hot brandy-and-water steamed on the mantel- 
piece, and as the gentleman puffed oat the aronstic 
clouds of smoke that he had sucked from a well'roUed 
Havana, a smile of strange and doubtfal meaniog 
played upon his capacious mouth, and raised the cof. 
ners of his fine moustache. Having thus mentioned 
the situation of the parlor occupants to our readers, we 
must now beg leave to introduce them in due form. 

Virginins Fttzdoo, Esq., the gentleman with the 
moustache, and the hot grog, and the cigar, had long 
been ** a man about town ;" but having been detected 
in various acts of petty roguery, he was discarded by 
his acquaintances, and supported himself for sooie 
time by picking op little pigeons that bad uncoo- 
sciously gone astray. Business grew dull— the birds 
were scarce — and Mr. Fiizdoo resolved to tarn music 
master, and instruct the human mind in a more pleU' 
ing version of flats and sharps. He had picked up a 
tolerable knowledge of the science of sweet sotrnda, 
and could play passably on the piano, and thumb oo 
the guitar a sort of accompaniment to his roood-toned 
pleasant voice. But pupils were as rare as pigeoos, 
and the " Professor of Music" was compelled to resort 
to other methods for the means of making his bache- 
lor's pot to boil. 

A tradesman, who had no music in his soul, wu 
romantic enough to accuse Fitzdoo of swindling, be* 
cause he had borrowed a set of brilliania fer s few 
days, and was unable to say exactly where he bad pot 
them when the stupid tradesman called fer bis trin- 
ketry. The judge before whom the professor wti ca^ 
ried, saw at once that it was an oppressive tfaiog upon 
poor Fitzdoo, and, to keep him out of his enemies' 
way, kindly ordered him to be locked indoors for three 
months. While in security, the unhappy moiician 
contracted a habit of walking about vriih his bsodB 
in his pockets — as many idle and thoughtless people 
do— but to such a pitch did he carry this propemitfi 
that, when the judge considered it safe for him to be 
about, he always had his hands either in his own 
pockets, or in those of the standers by. 

Still he did not resign his musical practice ; sod w 
nice had become his touch, and so accurate was fail 
time, and so scientific was his fingering, that he eli- 
cited many a note of unequalled beauty from the most 
unpromising themes. One unlucky night, at a con- 
cert, he made a slight mistake in a movement of pe- 
culiar delicacy ; he endeavqred to plead ignorance, 
but being detected with the notes in his possessioi. 
he was immediately placed several bars behind-^ 
degradation that aflected his sensitive mind so sincere- 
ly, that he did not leave his apartment for a twelve- 
month ,• indeed, he was in such a bad way, that seve- 
ral good judges of his case thought that it would be 
as well if he went abroad for seven or fourteen years; 
but a twelvemonth's care and attention satisfied his 
friends, and he came forth again, an older, but not a 
better man. 

VirginiuB reeolved to marry. A gentleman, who, 
for some little peculiarity of constitution, had been ad- 
vised to share Fitidoo's letirement for a few weeks, 
imparted a •ch<^^,^t^^ffled feasible, and pfomiarf 
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a glorious harvest at a little risk. His friend had been 
in the employ of an old gentleman named Higginbo- 
tham, a retired sagarrefiner, immensely rich ; " one 
. fair daughter, and no more/* formed the family of old 
Higginbotham ,* but this young lady gave him as much 
trouble as half-a-dozen moderately-noisy infants. She 
was an incorrigible flirt — a hoyden of sixteen, impa^ 
tient of control, and ready to run away with any fel- 
low who would pop the question. The old gentleman 
felt the difficulties attending the care of a young 
heiress so constituied, and endeavore'd, by all the means 
in liis power, to keep her irom the possibility of harm. 
Fiizdoo's friend bad been struck with his appear- 
ance and abilities, and conceived a scheme that might 
terminate in wondrous luck. Providing, therefore, 
that Virginius should guarantee him the sum of a 
thousand pounds if the issue proved successful, he 
imparted his notions, which met with the cordial ap' 
proval of his colleague. Although his misdemeanors 
had exiled him from the house of Higginbotham, he 
still maintained an influence over the heart of the 
young lady's maid, who was his sheet anchor in the 
projected plot Fitzdoo was to watch the house, and 
waylay Flora Higginbotham ; he was to use the eye a^ 
tillery with the utmost freedom, and directly the giddy 
girl mentioned his assiduities to her maid Susan, a 
letter, full of the moat ardent protestations, was to be 
intruflted to her charge. The plan succeeded ; the 
romantic girl, tired of her monotonous life, and fond of 
admiration, received the clandestine visiu of the 
scamp Fit2doo, and after a short but burning courtship, 
confessed her love, and referred him to her papa. 

This arrangement was not exactly the termination 
that Filzdoo & Co. desired. The old gentleman was a 
shrewd fellow, and not likely to bestow his only 
daughter and his hard-earned wealth upon a man like 
Virginius, unable to answer the commbn-place ques- 
tions respecting his family and fortune. He had im- 
posed upon the pretty Flora by representing himself 
as the son of some German potentate, with the chance 
of a dukedom in reversion ; he resolved, therefore, to 
sue for a private marriage, and allege the impossibi- 
lity of obtaining his father's consent as a potential 
cause for the required secrecy. This worn out scheme 
met with implicit belief from the unsuspecting Flora, 
and a blushing coinsent was given to the impudent re- 
quest that she would elope at night from her father's 
house, and journey to Scotland for the purpose of in- 
stant marriage. 

The father of the heiress unconsciously assisted 
the adventurer in his plot ; he was anxious to see his 
rantipole girl comfortably married, and, without duly 
weighing the chances of success, intimated to her his 
desire that his nephew, Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham, 
should be received as her husband elect. Flora hated 
the name of Higginbotham, and, to do the girl justice, 
one quarter of her immoderate desire to be married, 
aroee solely from the wish to be rid of such a vulgar 
appellation. Besides, Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham 
^waa a muffin-faced, saucer-eyed, oven-mouthed, bee- 
tle-browed, overgrown cockney, with an arrogant 
strat and a vacant stare ; the last perK>n in the world 
for a pretty young lady to fall in love with. 



Pa's proposition, vehemently enforced, determined 
Miss Flora to accede to the request of the insinuating 
Virginius. Every particular was settled : and Fitzdoo 
and his companion carefully estimated the expense of 
the Gretna trip ; it was a sore trial, that same furnish- 
ing of the funds for the flight. Fitzdoo borrowed of 
every body who would lend him a pound, but was un- 
able to complete the required amount ; his Pylades 
suggested feeling for it in the pockets of the unwaiy, 
but Virginius decline « the attempt ; he was too near 
the completion of a master-siroke, which, successfully 
achieved, would prevent the necessity of future con- 
veyancing ; and he resolved not to risk the failure of 
his plans, by running a chance of detection in any other 
roguery, tin friend volunteered his services, rather 
than see the thing fail ; and was fortunate enough to 
Jind in the pit of the opera-house, a couple of watches, 
and a pocket-book with a good supply of the needfal. 
Dividing the spoil, Fitzdoo found himself in posseision 
of sufficient cash for the journey to Scotland ; and, 
once married, he meant to trust to the power of Flora 
to raise the wind for the return voyage. 

But Virginius encountered an advene gale that al- 
most upset his craft ; when he went to the place of 
rendezvous, with a chaise and pair, he was met, not 
by the timid bride elect, but by the sliivering Susan, 
who told him that her master had *< whisked off" her 
mistress at a minute's notice, to some outlandish place 
in Essex— by the sea side, she believed — near a wa- 
tering-place, with a wiad-mili in it. The vagueness 
of this description bothered Virginius ; he discovered 
that Mr. Higginbotham had lately purchased a coun- 
try-seat, alid had taken his daughter and his nephew 
down by the stage, intending to celebrate the marriage 
in ihe course of the ensuing week. The chaise was paid 
for and sent home; the various coach offices visited, and 
the (rack of the Higginbothams discovered. Virginius 
was soon established in the neighborhood, but many 
days elapsed before he was able to encounter the ob- 
ject of his solicitude, and a fresh maid-servant was to ' 
be bribed, and a heavy bill at the tavern to be paid, 
before he could procure horses fur the next appointed 
flight All these things cost a lot of money ; and 
when Fitzdoo did obtain possession of the person of 
Miss H., be found that he had barely sufficient money 
to carry him into the line of the great northern road, 
much less to Scotland, the haven of his hopes. 

Early in the evening, a hack chaise deposited the 
loven at the door of the Blue Lion Inn, on their way 
to Gretna Green. Fitzdoo believed himself safe from 
pursuit — his purse was almost exhausted, and he de- 
termined to look about him for a victim, while the 
fresh horses were being put to, and Miss Flora was 
resting herself after her morning's ride. Calling the 
landlady into the front parlor, he desired her to treat 
the young lady with all possible respect, for* she was 
heiress to immense wealth ,* spoke of the necessity of 
a private wedding — of his own nohle family — of the 
indignation of the duke — of the unexpectedness of the 
elopement—- of the absence of his man Figgs, who 
was at the family estate in Devonshire — of leaving 
his pocket-book behind — of his partiality to the Blue 
Lion — intention to patronise— "bring the duke and stop 
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a month*'— «oding with '* Coned awkward— could you 
lend me a fifty or bo to proceed on my joaniey, till 1 
write to Figgs, and tell him to meet me on my retam, 
when I can pay you that and my bill at the same 
time ?" 

The landlady of the Blue Lion (by the way, tve 
may as well say that her name woe Smith,) had noi 
lived by the road*aide for many years without attain- 
ing her portion of worldly prudence. Bhc saw through 
Mr. Fiizdoo's gentility in a moment, and not only re- 
fused to lend him any money, but declined permitting 
the horses to leave the yard, unless they were paid 
for before hand. Virginias handed her his last five 
pound noic, and, with an air of offended dignity, do- 
sired her to take her demand. When the landlady 
lefl tlie room to procure the change, Fitzdoo proceeded 
to the apartment of his lady love, and resolved to or- 
certain whether she had brought any money or move- 
ables with her. He eatered the room with a theatri- 
cal swagger, and as he embraced the confiding girl, 
the mercenary scoundrel grasped the little flower- 
worked reticule that dangled from her arm, but he 
felt nothing solid in his clutched hand. 

*' Dearest Flora,'* said the disappointed vagabond, 
** how happily we shall spend our days! no selfish en- 
vious feeling! no separate allowances — settlements — 
pin money — and nonsenses. Whatever property we 
may possess will be shared in common between us; 
whatever you may have is mine, and all that 1 have 
is yours. By-the-by, my dear girl, I came away in 
such a hurry, that I quite forgot to — a — visit my 
banker — really — a — and now I find — a— that I have 
not quite so much — a — cash in my purse as I shall 
want — )t*ii excessively ridiculous, ha ! ha ! Just oblige 
me with a little something till I write to my stew- 
ard." 

«*Why, my dear Ginny* 1 haven't a farthing; Fa 
. stopped all my pocket-money when ho caught me buy- 
ing valentines." 

- D — him. Did you not bring jewels or other va- 
luables with you, my love ?" 

" Nothing but a cloak and tKNinet." 

** Outrageously provoking! but I hope my charming 
girl will not suspect that the purity of my love is af^ 
fected with a mercenary taint" 

" Certainly not — for what can you get by many- 
ing me. My pa won't give me a shilling unless I 
marry cuusin Ham, for I've hoard him say so iifly 
times." 

" What ?" 

" If he forgives us, I can't have his money, because 
he's bound himself down to cousin Ham, in a large 
penalty ; so. you can't be mercenary, you know." 

The knowledge of the facts almost killed Virgi- 
nias ; he had sold every thing, and borrowed of every 
body, for the purpose of carrying off a rich heiress, 
and now that he had got her, at a ruinous expense, 
she was not worth the price of her gown. His plan 
waa soon formed, and he rejoiced that be had disco- 
vered the truth before the indissoluble knot was tied. 
Throwing off all disguise, he recommended the young 
lady to return home, and regretted that he had incon- 
venienced her to journey so far, and assured her that 



he had no intention of proceeding any larther. Miss 
Flora saw through his motives with the inetinotive 
penetration of the sex, and burst into tears. 

The runaways had been closely pursued by the in- 
dignant father and the cockney nephew. The sign- 
board of the Blue Lion attracted their attention: and 
inquiry was made of Mrs. Smith, who readily gave 
the desired information, and conducted the old gentle- 
man to the door of the apartment that contained the 
erratic Flora, at the very moment of Fitzdoo's renon- 
ciaiion of her hand. The father was astonished to 
find his child in tears ; he scarcely dared to suppose 
that Virginius was the favored lover, for his back was 
turned towards his daughter, and he evinced no sur- 
prise at the abrupt entrance of the lady's father. 

" Is your name Fitzdoo?" said the old gentleman. 

" I have no claim to that appellation," said Fitzdoo, 
in his blandest tone ; with a low bow, he turned to 
the window, and looked out 

" Oh, you naughty puss ! where's the man that in- 
veigled you from your home ? tell me, that I may kill 
him. Is he about here 7" 

Flora was ashamed of the conduct of Virginius, 
and determined to disown him. *' He is not in the 
house, father ; but do not scold me, and I will joyful- 
ly return home." 

" So, so ; your sweetheart has exhibited himself in 
his true colors already, eh 7 What could you expect 
from a ruffian who could rob a father of his child for 
the sake of a little gold 7 No man would Jink him- 
self to such a childish chit as you are, unless the 
chain were well gilt Here, landlady, take this girl 
under your care, and tell Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham 
that I want him. You will find him in the bar, I 
dare say." 

The indignant Flora flounced out of the room with- 
out even looking at her ci-devant swain. The land- 
lady fi»llowed her, and, as she passed the bar, delivered 
her message to the interesting cockney, who waa bmily 
employed with his second tumbler of hot whiskey 
punch. 

Viiginius knew that Flora had not betrayed him. 
He was aware that the father knew him not, and 
boldly advaneing, with a ooramiseratiiig cast of coon- 
tenance and a deprecatory tone of voice, he said, ** I 
trust that my remonstrances with the young lady have 
had the desired effect You atare ! I am a traveller, 
staying at this house. I observed that lady alig;ht 
from a chaise with a remarkably good-looking young 
man. I knew at once that it was a runaway aflair — 
I watched my opportunity, and endeavored, by work- 
ing upon the filial love of the misguided girl, to in- 
duce her to return to her duty. Her lover interrapted 
me — but I had said enough to induce her to waver — 
she required time for reflection — ^your arrival con- 
founded the lover, who quitted the room as yoa en 
tared it." 

" My dear sir, I am under a tbouaand obligatioiM. 
I wondered what the devil made her so anzkHw to 
return. Now, I see, that it is owing to your renKm- 
stranees. What fatherly conduct ! Yoa are a parent, 
1 presume V* 
" I— I believe— oh, yes, to be sure." 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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" I know it ; I mw it We inoft b« fiiendt. Whom 
have I the honor of addreMing f ' 

" BrewD, Kir, in the iron trade — travetUng ibr or- 
deit." 

" My name, sir, ia Higginbotham— hope to have the 
pleaaure of your fafare acquaintance. How thall I 
be able to repay the very eaiential lerviee you have 
rendered me f" 

** Why, air, I have exerted myaelf in your behalf, 
and, aa a man of the world, am not above receiving 
a favor in return. I am here, caah-boond ; a thing 
that may happen to any gentleman—bat it is cunedly 
provoking. I am expecting a remittance from our 
houae every hour, but the landlord ia mupicioua and 
inaolting. If you can apare me a ten pound note for a 
few houn, I will give you a draft for the amount on 
our houae in London — ^Tozzy, Muzzy & Ca*' 

The warm-hearted father, grateful ibr the tuppoaed 
influence with his child, drew out hit pocket-book, 
and handed the required turn to the impudent awin- 
dler, declining all note or acknowledgment in return. 
Fitzdoo received the money with much apparent de- 
licacy ; and insisted, in return, that Higginbotham, 
and all his charming family, should sup with him 
that very night. He begged leave to retire for the 
purpose of settling his bill with the insulting landlord. 
He walked into the other parlor, and desired that the 
landlady might be sent to him — ^he wished to regain 
tihe five pound note which he had given her for the 
non-required chaise, and then he intended to hide about 
the house till the London coach passed by. Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham sent for his daughter and his nephew, and 
while the latter person rested his weary bones upon 
the sofa, the father bestowed a lengthy lecture upon 
hia runaway child. 

In this posture we found the occupants of the pa^ 
lor, and in this posture, with our reader's leave, we 
will allow them to remain foi a short time, while we 
return to our friend Tibbitts, who had ensconced him. 
self in a small flock bed, in a large dismal room, over 
the kitchen. His little candle seemed afraid to throw 
its tiny light about the gloomy void ; the old foahioned 
atrange shaped pieces of furniture appeared even more 
uncouth in the flickering gleam ; and when the sleepy 
miser crept into bed, the creaking of the old joints of 
the bedsiead were either answered by some ancient 
brother of mahogany construction, or were echoed from 
the distant recesses of the room. Tibbitts started : a 
long cloak hung against the farther wait, and, in the 
shade, assumed somewhat of a human shape. Tibbitts 
knew it was a cloak, but he was compelled to crawl 
out of bed, and lift the drapery from the wall to con- 
vince himself that no one was concealed within its 
folds. He had scarcely nestled once more in the 
coarse but clean sheets, ere the sounds of a man's 
footsteps were heard upon the stairs. Tibbitts sat up- 
right—Chilly Charley appeared at the door. 

'*Oi zay — bee'st thee the roon wi' the big bewts? 
eea, ees, oi zees 'em. Dan't disturb theesel', mun, if 
thee hean*t awake. Oi zeed thee cumming abed, zo 
oi thowt oi'd fetch the bewts and gi* 'em a pollish.*' 

Tibbitts deaired him to let the boota alone, fearful 
of the eustomary aixpenee ; hot Charley declared that 



every man who took a bed had hia booia cleaned, and 
therefore he would not be done out of his perquisite ; 
he quitted the room with his piize, promising to call 
Tibbitts when the London coach came upb The poor 
fellow almcat swore when he saw the bumpkin depart 
with his precious leg cases; but scarcely had he 
snoozed himself into oblivion when the door was again 
opened, and the fat, red face of the landlady waa 
thruat into the room. 

** As I was told— the ugly wretch has got into bed ; 
I don't see his clothes—surely the* brute is not spoiling 
my sheets with his big boota V* 

**Ehr what! big boota, did you sayf They are 
mine.'* muttered Tibbitta. ** Put them down, and shut 
the door, yon carrotty-headed scoundrel/* 

** We can't find beds for such as you— so, turn out" 

** I did not ask you to find it. I found it myself; and 
as for turning out, I have but just turned in. Shut the 
door, ma'am, for the wind oomea in as sharp as one 
of our never-rusting, patent-pointed, nine-times polished 
Whitechapelleia." 

" I shall charge you two shillings for the bed.*' 

** I wou*t pay a farthing.** 

** Then I shall seize your cloak till you pay your 
bill." And the woman of business entered the room, 
took op the traveller's cloak and candle, and bounced 
out of the chamber. 

Poor Tibbitts roared for the light ; his fears over- 
came his prudence, for he promised to pay if furnished 
with a light ; but the iudignant landlady kept on her 
way, and left him in the depths of a Cimmerian dark- 
ness. His usual horror of ghoata waa much increased 
by the recollection of the size and dreariness of the 
room ; without daring, therefore, to look around, he 
thrust his head beneath the sheets, and from fright and 
weariness soon went ftst asleep. 

When the landlady had secured Tibbitts* cloak, ahe 
attended the summons of Fitzdoo. but refused to return 
the five pound note. She declared that she had given 
her huaband the money, as usual, and he had gone to 
bed ; beaidea, there were snpper expenses to pay for, 
and various eztraa, and it waa impossible to make out 
a bill at that time of night. The experienced dame 
saw that Fitzdoo wiahed to leave the unpleasant vici- 
nity, and avoid another rencontre with the Higgin- 
boihams; and, by thua delaying, she expected the foiled 
swindler would walk ofl^ without his change, \%hicli, 
in such a case, she would have considered a legiUmate , 
waif or stray. But she had an experienced hand to 
deal with; Virginius took her speech ia good part; 
he seemingly resolved to stay till morning ; ordered 
supper and a bed-room, to which he required to be 
immediately shown. The landlady was foiled at her 
own weapons, but whispered the charaberraaid to put 
the Duke's relative in the little room adjoining the 
man in the big boots. Fitzdoo had not long been in 
his room ere the strong and rushing sound of Tibbitts* 
snore fell upon his ears. The landlady had said that 
her husband was asleep; he had seen no other goesU; 
the natural conclusion was that the snorer in the next 
room waa the host of the Blue Lion. Fitzdoo resolved lo 
wake him and demand the five pound note ; and then 
to leave the hooae inatanter. Carefally extinguishing 
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his light that his molions might not be observed from 
below, he crepi softly into Tibbitts' roonit and began 
poking at him with his cane. The anibrtunate needle- 
maker wat dreaming of Whitechapel; but, disturbed 
bjr Fitidoo, he turned in his bed, and thinking himself 
worried by cats, boldly sat upright to drive away the 
inlradeia. A straggling moonbeam rested on the win- 
dow, and aflbrded a sufficiency of light to exhibit the' 
form of the swindler, standing at the foot of the bed, 
and dressed in a white great Vxwt. Tibbitts was half 
•ileeii, «jid sore a&aid ,* his superstition cooTerted the 
unknown aiad unexpected Fitzdoo into a positive ghost; 
mod, with a fit of trembling that would not have dis- 
gmced the proficiency of Chilly Charley, he fell back 
on the bed, and grunted out, *' Lord have mercy npoo 
ne." 

'* Don't make a noise, old boy. I aSaU vmi$h in a 
ttinute^'* said the swindler, in a mysterious whisper. 
*' You have been expected below £x a long time — so I 
theught I would cosie up and look for you. The eld 
gentleman has been asking for you.'* 

** What oM gentleman?'* said the dismal Tibbitts. 

** That infernal old devil witk the iaU! he has been 
asking for something to grill ; I left him with the fork 
in his fist, searching every where for you." 

The needle-dealer*a mind was full of diabolical 
fancies ; and he imagined that his last hoar was come ; 
that the enemy of mankind, with a ten*feet tail and a 
three-pronged fork, six feet long, was looking for him 
to loast him in the flames of Pandemonitim. The 
■windier proteeeded. 

''He is in a hell of a lage, and has roasted me 
nicely.** 
-Tibbitts thought that he smelt brimstone. 

*' He stands treat for the supper, and the chaise will 
not be wanted till the inorning, when he will pay for 
it--so hand me over the five pound note thai your 
wife got from me this afternoon." 

This was unintelligible to poor Tibbitts. What 
4Sonnexion could there be between the ghost and Mrs. 
Tibb ? what was meant by the five poimd note ? He 
stared with his lack-lustre eyes, and gaped with open 
OBOttth, at the figure in white, who, with increased 
anergy, exclaimed, " The five pound note! no nonsense, 
or I'll beat your brains out." 

Tibbitts found himself forcibly seised. His fears 
of supernatural efifects instantly vanished, but the 
cowardly cockney trembled in the gripe of his assailant, 
and begged piteoosly for his life. Fiizdoo reiterated 
bis demand, but was suddenly stopped by the sound 
of a heavy footstep upon the stairs, and the glimmering 
of a light beneath the door. Retreating to the door 
df his own apartment, he said as ho retired, ** Send 
me the money by your wife, or I'll bum your house 
about your ears.** The trembling needle-maker thought 
of his dear Mis. T^ and although be dreaded the threat 
of the incendiary, wished that his better half had been 
within call, to have protected him from the attacks of 
the marauder. 

The stain door or house entrance of the apartment 
opened,, and Mr. Higginbotham, senior, stalked into 
the room. His pufled cheeks emulated the color and 
aiie of a thanksgiving-day pumpkin, and his eyce 



glistened with a portentous brilliancy, and his pigtail 
stood horizontally stiff! His dexter hand grasped a 
horsewhip, and a long-bodied exiguous strip of sper- 
maceti trembled in the candlestick that was sustained 
in his sinister digits. It was evident that some mighty 
passion swayed the feelings of the man, for he talked 
loudly to himself, and shook the whip with threaten- 
ing violence as he entered the room. The needle- 
maker was sitting upright in his bed ; he had not 
yet recovered from the efifects of Fitzdoo's shaking, 
when the appearance of old Qigginbotham struck 
terror to his affrighted aooL The statement of th« 
swindler was partially correct; the old gentleman had 
been walking about with a fork in his fist, anxkMis to 
fall fool of the spread-eagled chicken broiled bp the 
landlady, and inquiring of every body for the gay and 
gallant Brown, by whom he had been invited to par- 
take of the supper that was getting cold in the back 
parlor. In the course of his ramble, he met with the 
landlady as she was descending from Tibbitt*s raon, 
and in answer to his questions about Brown, ascer- 
tained that the handsome gentlemanly man in the 
white top coat was positively the swmdler Fitxdoo, 
who had carried off his daughter, had deserted her 
when he discovered her actual want of wealth, and 
had succeeded in humbogging her father into an ofler 
of his friendship and a loan of a ten pound note. The 
ci-devant refiner became suddenly irate ; and, borrow- 
ing a horsewhip from Chilly Charley, he ascertained 
the locality of the self-named Brown, and mounted 
the stairs with passionate stamp and rapid stride, re- 
solved to wreak instant vengeance on the gentleman 
in the little bedroom, next to the one over head. Bat 
Mr. Higginbotham was too hasty to recollect the parti- 
culars of the direction, and when he saw a roan in bed 
in the room at the head of the stairs, he concluded that 
he had met with the object of his search, but a sudden 
puff of wind from the open door extinguished his taper, 
and increased the flame of his anger. Dashing the 
candlestick npon the ground, he advanced towards 
the supposed caitifif) and addressed the wondering 
Tibbitts in terms of awful vitiiperation. He stigma- 
tised the needle-maker as a swindling fortune-hunter, 
a dastardly, sneaking father-robber, a seducer of youth 
and innocence, a miscreant and a coward ; ending the 
catalogue of his qualities with demanding the imme- 
diate restoration of the ten pound note, which had 
been csjoled from him that evening. 

Tibbitts trembled : he stuttered out something about 
a mistake, and positively assured his vUifier that he 
had never seduced any yopth nor robbed his fiither— 
that he was a respectable dealer in the celebrated 
nine-times polished, patent pointed, steel-bar. While- 
chapel needles, with flat heads, warranted not to cut 
in the eye — ^that he was travelling to save the ex- 
penses of the ■ bagman — and had never csjoled any 
body out of a ten pound note, much less the honorable 
gentleman in the dark, who must have mistaken the 
person or the room. 

** No, it's no mistake, you swindling vagabond ; jron 
have deceived me once with your specious lies, but I 
am iwt to be done a second time. Restore the noia 
this inslaoti or I'll horsewhip you round the roon, in 
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spite of your dieguiMt and yout change of neme, Mr. 
Brown.'* 

** Brown ! my name is not Brown.** 

" I know it's not— it's Fitzdoo—but you told me it 
was Brown, and unless you restore my note, Til make 
you confess that you are a seducer, a swindler, and 
that your name is Brown. There is light enough to 
enable ma to give you the punishment you deserve- 
Now, will you refund that ten pound note ?** 

" I know not what you mean by a ten pound note. 
Just now, X had another fellow trying to bnlly me out 
■of a J^M pound note, bat he weal away as wise as be 

" Bully, yoo villain! dare you apply that word to 
me ? confess that yon are a awindler t" and beibra the 
astonished cockney had time to reply, the angry rofiner 
struck him several tolerably hard cuts across the 
shouUen with Chilly Charley's whip. Every iemoa> 
stmtory exclamation was answered by a cut, till the 
bewildered Tibbitts stayed the hand of the castigator, 
by confoBsing that he was a swindler and a Ibrtune- 
hnnter. 

" Ara yon a seducer f" exclaimed Mr. Higginbo- 
tham. 

"No— I am a married man. with five juvenile 
Tibbittses, and a—'* but his tormentor redoubled his 
cuts, and the Whitechapeller made a painful confes- 
sion of his seductive propensities. 

" Are you Brown f* said Higginbotluun, with up- 
lifted hand 

** Brown f I mnst be black and blue !" 

" Enough. Now, sir, consider younelf honewhip- 
ped»'* exclaimed the satisfied father as he felt his way 
to the door. Tibbitts did consider himself horsewhip, 
ped, and well hoiaewhipped too, ibr the cuVand-come 
again talents of the refiner had scored his back with 
aaufilciency of vxUes to satisfy a greasy skipper from 
fiehring's Straits.. Higginbotbam hod not bestowed his 
fiivors all in one place; the dimness of the light, and 
Ihe bobbing and dodging of the whippee had com- 
pelled bim to grace the head and face of hia victim 
with a few blows, and Tibbitu found that his assaiier 
waa quite as sharp aa his patent-pointed needles, ai- 
thoogh he was not like them» ** warranted not to cut 
in. the eye.'* 

Smarting with pain, the enraged Tibbitts jumped 
out of bed, and feeling fbt his coat, determined to 
leave the house. He ielt certain that he had been 
bioaght to a madheuae, and had suflered from the 
ioaane fury of the tenants. He squeezed on his rain- 
aoaked coat, tied his travelling cap under hia chin. 
and prepared to sally forth in quest of his boots and 
cloak. But his heart failed him when he gained the 
head of the stairs — ^he dreaded another meeting with 
Ihe ten pound lunatic whipper, or the insane five 
pound spectre in white. He turned to the window, 
and throwing open the casement, whispered for the 
4]atler, but in vain — Chilly Charley was busy " with 
hia shakes" over a glass of rum and water, warm, 
with sugar, and had he heard the still small voice of 
Tibbitts, was unlikely to leave the fireside and the 
hot gcog te ** wobble" in the cold. 

A trellis or vine irame an np the side of the hoase, 



and passed beneath the window- Tibbitlaknew that 
it could not be high from the ground, ibr he bad 
mounted but one flight of stairs from the kitchen ^ he 
determined, therefore, to venture down the trellis work 
into the yard, and, finding oat the ostler or the maid 
servant, give him or her a shilling for feXcbiaf^d^mix 
hia portmanteau, (too heavy to carry out of window,) 
and for procuring his stray ariidea of wearinfafvnnL 
He sighed at the thought of the expenditure whieh 
fell neceestty alone compelled him to adopt. Tneki^g 
hia small silk umbrella under his ana, be toxaed him' 
self out of the window, and, with cautiooa graapaad 
trembling feet, descended the trellia. He waa juat flU 
the point of stepping upon the solid gi;ottndi the coa* 
tignity of which was intimated by the top of a waAar- 
butt and the fastening of a dothea line to tlie Snaa^ 
work, when a laiye watch dog jumped from the other 
side of the yaid, and with a loud and aqgry bnilc 
made ferociously at the descendii^ Tibbitts; with- a 
spring upwards, the needle-maker escaped the fiu^ 
of the animal, which fastened in the apider-w^b-like 
cloth of the tails of the coat, and with many a vioieua 
snarl, tore them into vaiioiis shreds and tatteia. Tib- 
bits hastily scratched up the trellis, dropping hia um- 
brella in his fright ; and,, clambering in at the window 
again, heard his canine foe mumbling over hia trophiee 
with awful malignity of mouth. 

While Tibbitts had been busy at the window, Vir- 
ginius Fitzdoo, having made up a bundle of the sheeta 
of the bed in the little room, with a pair of pillow- 
cases, and one or two more ** unconsidered trifles," ta- 
ken in part payment of hia five pound note, sneaked 
aofoes the needlemaker*8 room, and. down the stain ; 
finding Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham's doth doak, with 
fur collar and velvet lining, on one of the pegs in one 
of the parlors, he took it in lieu of the little balaneein 
his favor, and quietly quitted the house. His star waa 
in the ascendant, for about two minutes afterwards, 
Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham came out of the other 
parlor, with a brace of huge pistols in his hand, and 
wended his way to the room of the unfortunate gtKh 
tleman from Whitechapel. He found the frightened 
Tibbitts sitting on the bedside, with open mouth and 
wide stretched eyes ; the furiooa onslaught of the dog 
had seriously terrified him, and the loa of hia coat 
tails and the silk umbi«l1a sunk deep into hia heart 
The sight of the pistols acted as a reviver ; Tibbitla 
never could abide fire-arms; his wife's god>mother'a 
second husband bad once been seriously shot by a 
friend when out sporting in the vicinity of London, 
and bad been unable to sit down for a month. 

Mr. Hamilton Higginbotbam has already been in- 
troduced to the reader's notice as a swaggering, strut- 
ting, thick-headed, ugly Londoner ; he had heard hia 
unclef's description of the cowardice of the supposed 
Fitzdoo, and he resolved to have a little sport to him- 
self, and frighten his would-be rival by the sight of his 
pistols. But he over-acted his part, for, preaaming 
upon Tibbitu' quiescence, he deposited the pistols up- 
on the table, and proceeded to pull the needle-raaker'a 
nose. Tibbitts, worked up to deaperalioa, seized the 
young bully by the hair of bis haed with one hand* 
and with his clendied fist struck him aevemi aqi|^ 
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- mkat knocks apon tb* w«ll-cheriiii«d memb«n of his 
looiid* unplettMiDt fiice ; then, kicking him out of the 
nan, bo throw hit pittob after him, and desired him 
to go to the devil ! One of the pistols exploded as it 
■§BHf and a general scream of alarm resounded through 

'^mIioiioo. 

The Doedl»eeIler was now alarmed at the effects 
of hio filof bravery, and snatching up his portmanteaii, 
Yndiod into the adjoining room, in fulfilment of that 
trae bat trite remark about *' two evily** which every 
\ody knowa. To his surprise, he found the room 

'^nipCy; the pooition of the window showed that 'it 

•"Openod inio another part of the yard, or peibaps faced 
die nod itseli: He was desperate; he resolved to 

' throw bit portmanteau oat of the window, and then 

* to drop after it himself; and if unable to make a friend 

- ^ the ostler, to wait about the boase for the arrival 

- <€ the London eoach~«t any rate, to save his valua- 
-ble lile» even if he lost bis property. With this re- 

- flolT«, be held bis leathern trunk, small bat weighty, 
«t die end of his down-stretched arm, and, letting it 

' -fill, oipectcd to hear It drop upon the ground. But 
« crash of broken glass convinced him that he had 

*«ent bis portmanteau of needle-samples through a sky- 
ligbt ; and the barking of the dog, and the renewed 

- Arieking of the females, and the angry tones of a man's 
-voice, ** high in oath," satisfied him that his security 
depended upon his immediate concealment He ran 
to the head of the stairs, but the sight of the formida- 
lile array of the besieging party dpve him back again, 
«nd he resolved to hide himself in the chimney till 

- iht fire of their anger had its vent or evaporated in 

• amoke. He had scarcely concealed himself behind 
-Ae fire-board, ere the landlord of the Blue Lion appear- 
ed at the room door, ensconced behind a huge muskist, 
"whicb, with industrious rapidity, he presented at every 
tbiQg in the room. Closely following her husband, 

- tbo landlady appeared in her night dress; she grasped 
the loif e kitchen poker in one hand, and held a can- 
dle in the other. The maid servant, with her ringlets 
in papers, floarished a spit with considerable vigor, 
«nd dmott induced the landlord to dischaige his mus- 
loot in the sudden start he was compelled to make 
liy one of her prods from behind. The lanky, mi- 
nMraUe-koking waiter, stood in the door- way, with a 
•••rving knife in one hand, and Mr. Hamilton Higgin- 
liotbam*8 undischarged pistol in the other. 

-* There's no one here," said the landlady. *• Polly, 
' poke yoor spit under the bed. Mr. Smith, look in 
ibe little room." 

The loss of the sheets, pillow cases, &c., was soon 
discovered, and Tibbitts had the pleasure of hearing 
himself denounced as the robber. ** Depend upon ir, 
Ba*am," said the chambermaid, " that man in the big 
boots is the thief— he had a gallows look with him. 
He has shot some body, thrown the murdered body out 
of the window, and robbed the house." 

'* I am afraid it must be so," safd the landlady," 
for I saw him in bed here in this room, and now, he 
Isnot to be fbnnd. But^where is Miss's lover got to ? 
perhaps ibey both belong to the same gang." 

" Dick, ran down stain, and bring up the mastiflT. 
1U» earo bo don't Ute yoo, lor he's raal savage. 



Re will soon smell the thieves out, if ikers an wy 
concealed," said the landkird. 

In a few minutes, the dog bad fuelt oot hii old 
acquaintance, and was baying at the fire board witk 
alarming eaeigy. The girl displaced the boanl wiih 
hes spit, but nothing was to be seen. The dog nak- 
ed into the vacant fire place, and rearing tgaiost ihc 
wall, barked up the chimney with renewed vigor; thi 
laodiofd propoMd firing np the flue, bat the landlady 
objected to killing any body, because it aaode a laen 
about the house, and coroner's inquests never did loy 
good to an inn. The chambermaid was denrad to 
poke her spit up the chimney ; she did so, snd TibbiUi 
uttered a deprecatory cry, to which the hoatiog paity 
responded with a shoot of triumph. 

The giri repeated her successful pokery— " Leave 
prodding." said Tibbitts in the chimney. "Tab 
away the dog, and I will come down." Hii itipoli- 
tions were acceded to, ond the needle-maker, with i 
sooty face, and torn coat, crept from the fire plaee, 
and was immediately collared by thelandkndaoddw 
melancholy waiter. Eiplanation was coosidftred to- 
perogatory ; he was caught concealed in a leom doN 
to the place of the robbery, and dragged down 
stain for the purpose of being deposited in an ooder* 
ground cellar for the night, with a threatened certaia- 
ty of being sent to a distant gaol early in the emoiog 
day. 

As the cavalcade halted in the paange, Mr. fla- 
milton Higginbotham returned the kick he had re- 
ceived from Tibbitts, and with interest The man in 
the big boots was about being thrust dovm the ceUar 
stairs, when a noise at the inner door attracted the ai- 
Mention of the landlord. We have said that when 
Virginius Fitxdoo escaped from the boose wiib hit 
plunder that bis star was in the ascendant— it wai », 
but bis star proved a mere passing meteor — aneviDM' 
cent coruscation that dazzled lor a time, and tbeo 
faded into utter darkness. Our old friend, Chillf 
Chariey, was noning his shakes by the side of the 
kitchen fire when Fitzdoo borrowed the eockoef'i 
cloak from the parlor, and covered, not only hii ova 
carcase, but a larg^ parcel in a white doth with ibe 
ample folds of the cloak. Cboriey, who witneHsd die 
egress of the swindler, rdnembersd that the yoasf 
couple had not brought the slightest particls of beC' 
gage in the chaise with them, and he knew thai the 
cloak belonged to the other gentleman—^' the von ei 
kim vi* the hold nn artervards." • Apprismg Mr- Hig- 
ginbotham, senior, of his suspicions, lor Mr. Hanay, 
as Flora called him, was upstain with Tibbitti, be 
requested the old gentleman to see if the young oan'i 
cloak was gone, and if it was, to accompany hioi in 
punuit. The swindler was arrested in the Ebmx 
Road, and after a short tussle, brought back to the 
Blue Lion, just in time to save the needle seller ffsoi 
the beer cellar. The sight of Fitadoo's bundle con- 
vinced the landlord of Tibbitt's innocence, and Chilly 
Chariey was despatched to the wash-honse for the 
erratic portmanteau. The melancholy waiter tried 
to smile his satisfaction at the result, hot it was i 
iailure — for young Homilton, who suddenly espoved 
Tibbitt's cause, straek the thin serving man a biov in 
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hii broftdbafilMt lor nuermg at th* imfortiuwta g«B- 
tbnwii*! eaie. 

TIm elder Higginbothem broogbt forweid the pretty 
Flora to plead his eieotee with the aitooithed Tib- 
bitti, who, at first, felt inelmed to be grand, aod ralk 
over the amioyancea be bad reoeived. Bot the old 
geotleman knew bn nan, aod reqaeiting him to ao> 
cept a new coat from a London tailor, begged alao 
to haTepermiarion to pay the whole of the ezpeoMa of 
the night and the jonmey up to London, ai a proof of 
fingivencH having been granted. Tbia wai teoehing 
Tibbitts on hia weak place— he kindly aaented, and 
agreed to waih hie fiice, and lit down with the party 
to taO$% and a tteak. v 



Fitadoo was depotiied among the kilderkim till the 
monimg; when he wee oooaigned to the care of a 
provincial oflfeer, and, in oourteof time, received per> 
mimion to retire flom Ibe ooantry ibr a few yeaia. 
The jodge waa kind enough to name the pkoe of hif 
■ojoam, and the government lent htm over at the na- 
tional expenae. Chilly Charley warmed hia blood in the 
race after Fitidoo, end by that means lost hit ■hakea— 
bat he never meeti with a friend, over a pint of beer, a 
glam of grog, or trough of water, without relating the 
marveb attending the visit of 

Tip Man in tbk Bra Boora. 

W. E. B. 



VESUVIUS.* 



BY J. HOUSTON MIFJTLIN, PH IL ADSLPB I A. 



I lAW thine awful summit i 

In other lands I dream'd of I 
Thy bosom bursting to the skies. 

Thy sides all flaming to the sea! 
I saw the clouds above thy head 

Blacken the city's light at noon — 
Thy lurid glare, o'er ocean shed. 

Make sickly pale the midnight moon ! 

When fierce convulsions tore thy breast. 

And melted mountains down thy side. 
O'er fertile plains, in billowi/ preas'd. 

To 'whelm the city's statelier pride — 
The peasant fled the quaking field. 

Deserted was the tottering dome, 
And boiling ocean then could yield 

To hasty fiight securer home ! 



But now, serenely rising— Lo! 

The dread volcano I behold : 
Thy sloping sides are clothed in i 

And e'en thy very crater cold ! 
Seeming— while vspors round thee wreathor. 

That dare not cloud thy summit free, 
Bot throw their quiet shade beneath — 

A temple to tranquillity ! 

No more thy peaceful bosom roeks, 

Thy waves of fire are stayed in stone f 
And in the gulf of former shocks 

Are snows and icicles alone ! 
Yet through thy lava'a broken mass, 

Tho' icy cold the fiaiure be. 
Tells rumbling sound aod salph'rons gas. 

Of conflicts past— and yet to be ! ' 



*The cold of the day, Mareh 9, 1897, and the snow on the nioontaio, made oar journey np Vesavios 
ike an asoension of Mount Blanc than a visit to a volcano^— J. H. Jd* 



TO A METEOR. 



BY TUOMAB OUNN XNGLIBB, BLOCKLEY, PBNN. 



Thou transitory orb! whose brighten'd path 
Is high within the space etherial cast. 
Whose Ibrm coroscani flies upon the blast. 

Fiery, though transient, like an infant's wrath- 
Art thou a flaming dart which o'er the world 
Aerial genii in their sport have hurled 7 

I oft have watched thy iellows when careering 



Madly and wildly through the ether vast, 
Kow looming into sight, now disappearing, 
Gleaming athwart the jewel-studded sky. 
Swiftly and brightly as love's signals fly. 
And thought ye spirits damn'd, that high in air, 
Condemn'd by heaven, most always wander there. 
Beholding light and joy, yet doon'd to Mack despair! 
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THB QBNTLBMAN'S MAGAZINB. 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



RoKT O'MoKS : A NATIONAL RoMANCC By Somuel Loner, Eeq. 

Lea, Mid BlaDchaid, 1887. 



7Vm> Vobtmu. HiiladelphiB ; Cany, 



Bfr. Sunael Lover it odo of the now lights of the world. He u ao admirable Hory-teller; indeed, he bii 
almost doDoded poor Banim of his bays, aod is eonfessedly superior to Croftoa Cioker in the ddiiMstioQ of 
liiah whim and hamor. He writes better poetry than ooe half of the Ptooomans of the day, and eonpoMi 
original and characteristic music for the eipressioo of bis ideas. He is also an eioellent instruwentalin. sod 
aooompanies himself in the execution of songs, with much soccess. His claims as an artist are bsyood dih 
jNite — ^the generality of his paintings evincing a delicacy of taste and wonderful power of eieention. Wilk 
all these positive accomplishments, it ii to be expected that Bir. Samuel Lover is exooBively popular— in ihoci, 
be is a very decided Lion» and the work now undernotiee is supposed to be the last of hisnaiingi. 

Bory O'More is a warm-hearted peasant, witty and biave— devotedly attached to his ooontiy, hii Anilr. 
and friends. We have perused many gifted delineations of Irish character, by various aothon of high npoto 
among the talented sons of Hibemia, but we have never before experienced a satin&ctory elocidatkui of thi 
apparently contradictory statements respecting the elements of** the sons of the sod." Roiy is a rebel, hot be 
is not a hero of romance, although many of his adventures partake of the mysterious character connected wiik 
the events described. He is quick-witted, and safely oondocts himsrif in seenes of perilous enterprise, yet be 
is not a compound of blackguard slang and low, vulgar cunning-^an amalgamation that various popolir deli- 
neatots of Irish chaiacleristies seem determined to thrust upon the public. 

There is one fault, and it is a grievous one, in the construction of the tale, that aadly milititei tguoA its 
general interest The historical detail of the episode, for Rory is indubitably the heio, is weanoow end flat; 
the vividity of description with which the author has narrated the sayings and doings of the O'Moie ftnuly, 
is fotal to the chapters devoted to the love aflbiis of Do Lacy, and the explanations of the various foreign ooo- 
nexioos with the Irish nation. 

The concluding scene of the novel ie aflecting and characteristic. De Lacy has written a bsllad, ""Ae 
Land of the West," which the sister of Rory sings with muck naionl eflect lliis artlem pesssnt-giri bit 
awakened a thought of afiectionate esteem in the bosom of the high-bom scholar, who is unable to sUeneetbe 
throb of his heart by the pleadings of his prejudice and his pride. We quote the last page of the work— wha 
the whole of the O'More fiunily, with their benefooior, Laoy, are bidding iaiewell to the land of their biitb,- 
extracting, first, the ballad mentioned above. 



Ob, come to the west. lover-oh» come there with 

me; 
Tia a sweet land of verdure that springsfrom the sea. 
Where fair plenty smiles from her ememld throne ; — 
Oh, come to the west, and 1*11 make thee my own ! 
1*11 guard thee, I'll tend thee, I'll love thee the best. 
And you'll say there's no land like the land of the 

west! 

* The south has its nses and bright skies of blue, 
But ours are more sweet with love's changeful hue — 
Half sunshine, half teaifc, like the girl 1 love best; — 
Oh ! what is the sooth to the beautiful west ! 
Then come to the west, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the flow'rs of the south ! 



The north has its snow-towen of daziling array, 
All sparkling with gems in tbe ne'er setting d^ : 
There the sttmn-king may dwell in die halls he lofw 

best. 
But the soft-breathing aephyr he plays in the wen 
Then come there with me, where no cold wind do(b 

blow. 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the mow. 

The sun in the gorgeous east diaseth the night 
When he riseth, refresh'd. in his gloiy and might! 
But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet wH ' 
Oh ! doth he not haste lo the beautiful west.' 
Then come there with me; 'lis the land I love beet. 
Tis the land of my sires !— 'tis my own darling weei 



The sails were shaken out, and swelling to the breece, bore the vessel from the lovely harbor of Ceve. 
The ship was soon cleaving the waters of the Atlantic, and the tearful eyes of many an emigrsnt were toned 
towards the shore they should never see again. ^. 

In one close group stood Rory and those who were dear to him. De Lacy was not of their party, ^' P|^ 
up and down the deck alone, and felt a keener pang at quitting his country than he eould have imsginM; 
and as her clifls were lessenmg to his view, the more they became endeared to his imaginatioD, and avo^ 
tkms to which he did not think his heart was open, asserted their influence over the «xile. In an ^^^ 
deck was clearer ; many had gone below, for the evening w« cloaing last ; but still RoTy and his group ^ 
in the same spot, and looked towaida the land; and stiU De Laey pa^^^eck akne^ and foknosteobtaiy. 
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The wide ocean wai before him, and the fiee wind eweeping him from all he had known, to the land 
where he knew none. He was a stranger on the sea; he was lonely, and he felt his looelinesL He looked 
at Rory 0*More, the centre of a group whom he loved, and who loved him, and he envied the resignation 
which nt on the fiices of Kathleen and Mary, as they looked tovrards their lost coantiy, while their arms 
were intwined round the husband and brother. He approached them, for his solitude became painful, and 
he spoke. 

*' We shall soon see the last of old Ireland, Rory.'* 

" Yes, sir,'* answered Rory, in a tone implying tender regret. 

" Bat you have all those with you, who are dear to you, and the parting is lees sad." 

" Thank God, I have," said Rory, fervently. 

" And you, Mary, are a brave and sensible girl. I am glad to see you have dried your tears." 

" The heart may be sad, sir, without the eye being wet" 

The words entered De Lacy's very soul ; and as he looked at the sweet face of the girl, whose beauty 
became more toaching from the tinge of gentle sadness upon it, he thought how many a lovely cheek had 
withered under the blight of silent grief 

** How faint the shore is looking now, sir !" said Mary. 

" Yes, Mary;" and De Lacy approached her more nearly as he spoke. AAer a few minutes' silence, while 
they eiill kept their looks upon the rapidly-sinking clifln, De Lacy aiiked Mary if she thought it would not be 
too mnch for her feelings, — would she oblige hira by — " 

*' What, sir?" said Mary, timidly. 

'* Will 3rou sing me ' The Land of the West ?* It is the last time any of us shall ever hear it in sight of 
its shores." 

A blush suffused Mary's cheek, and a slight quiver passed across her lip at the request. 

" Perhaps 'tis too much for you, Mary ; if so, do not sing ; but I own I am weak at this moment, — ^I did not 
know how much I loved poor Ireland." 

" I'll sing it for you, sir : and sure I would sing the song for the dear country itself, — the dear country! 
and though I may cry, may be 'twill be a pleasure to my heart" 

Summoning all her resolution, she essayed to sing ; and afier the first few words, which were foultered 
in a tremulous tone, her voice became firmer, and the enthusiasm which love of country supplied, supporting 
her through the effort, she gave an expression to the song intensely touching. As she was concluding the 
final stanza, the last beams of sunset, splendidly bright, burst through the purple clouds of the horizon, and 
shed a golden glow on ' The Land of the West' as the inspired singer apostrophized it De Lacy looked 
upon her, and thought of his dream : it was the sunset, and the song, and the same lovely foce which beam- 
ed through his vision; and when the touching voice of the girl sank in its final cadence into silence, she 
could support her emotion no longer— she burst into tears, and held out her clasped hands towards the scarcely 
visible shore. 

De Lacy put his arm gently round her waist, and the unresisting girl wept as he supported her. *' Don't 
weep, Mary, don't weep," whispered De Lscy, in a gentler tone than she had ever heard him speak before : 
^ we shall tee many a lovely sunset together in the woods of America, and you shall often sing me there 
• The Lend of the West.' " 



AnvENTURn of a Bachblor; oe, Stolen Vigils. Om Volume. Grigg and Elliott, 1837. 

The author of this well-written pleasant nouvdleU has not thought it worth vihile to attach his name to hie 
welcome production. We have many scribblers who are proud to exhibit the whole of their spooaorial and 
patronymic appellations on the face of volumes of inferior merit We are not usually in the habit of encou- 
raging predatory habits, but if eur anonymous bachelor can steal a few more hours from the god of the nightp 
cap, and employ his " vigils" in the fabrication of" adventures" equally interesting and as agreeably narrated, 
we think that the public will willingly share the guilt, and enact the part of the receiver. We profess our- 
selves to be much pleased with the tmpretending, yet humorous and anecdotal style of the writer, and desire 
a more intimate acquaintance with such a keen observer of life's vagaries. We append a random extract, but 
confidently recommend the little volume to our readers. 

Whilst my fancy was indulging those scenes of savage warfare which such a place is apt to beget, I per- 
ceived a horseman with a gun thrown horizontally on the saddle before him, habited in the buckskin hunting 
shirt so common to a new country, trotting briskly onward with a desire I thought to overtake me. My im- 
pression was that he belonged to some of the Indian tribes, whom I had conjured up in my imagination ; and 
my first impulse was to try the speed of my /Spanish pony. But when I considered the proverbial hospitality 
of these people in the far west, whether civilised or savage, I slackened the rein which was convulsively 
grasped, and concluded to abide the event, be it what it might 

As he approached, I discovered him to be an old man with silver locks, whose sunburnt face, though deep- 
ly marked with many cares, was yet cheerful ; and, in spite of the many trials of fourscore years, exhibited a 
jovial smile, instead of a frown. His frame was almost gigantic, showing now but the remnant of what waa 
once athletic and powerful When arrived within a few pacea of me, with a deep and tremulous voice be 
thus accosted me : 

" Stranger, are you going to V * 

" Y^, sir." 
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** Then we will be company ; I am going the same road. I suppose you heard there was a beef to be rint 
fort" 

"No, sir ; how is it to b© shot for V* 

** Why, one Mr. Gray, who bought a drove to take to Ohio, got one of his steers' legs broke, and he pats it 
up to be shot for." , 

** But in what manner do they shoot for it V* 

" Why, there is twenty shots, at fifty cents a piece. The best shot takes the fint choice of quartan ; tiie 
next best, the next choice, and so on till all five are won. Vm a going to take a chance, just to try my old 
eyes, and old Bob again," showing his old time-uorn rifle. 

" How many quarters did you say would be won ?" 

" Five." 

" Five quarters ?" I inquired with a smile." 

"Certainly," said ho, laughing in turn ; "there is a quarter to each leg; and the fifth is the hide, which ii 
the beat, and that I'm a going to try^ for. It would be a good joke on the boys, if I should beat them yet 
Once," he said, sighing deeply, " I was able to shoot with the beet man in the country. 1 wish he wai jt\ 
living, that we old jolly fellows could have a match new and then, to remind us of old times." 

** Who was that man f " 

** Daniel Boone, as true hearted a man as ever cocked a gun. Do you see that old walnut tree stiodiBg 
alone out yonder ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Well, just ride out there with me." 

I mechanically followed in silence, not being able to conjecture what the old gentleman was driving st 

" Yon see this scar V* pointing to a place giving signs that the kxe had once been busy there, bat which 
was now closed up, a small dark hole remaining. 

" Daniel Boone cut that notch with his own hand. We had been shooting one day at a mark to keep ou 
hands in, and after we were done, he cut the buUots out, as lead was scarce those times." 

" A little piece ahead," fie observed, '* is where our fort was built Here you may see two holes, wfaera the 
gate poets were planted, the whole being enclosed with piquetting ; this is where we entered the fort Theie 
was a black boy named Adam (who is yet livingO once drove through the gate at a wonderful nte; FIl teD 
you how it was. Adam," he proceeded, " one sunshiny morning in the spring, geared op his team to haul t 
load of wood ; he was accompanied only by one Mr. Bradford, as no Indians had been seen about fat lerenl 
days. Some of the men and women had also ventured out to hoe the young corn that grew at no great d»> 
tance, and through which the road led from the gate to the woods. When they drove in amongst the limber, 
(just over yonder by the hill,) they turned the hordes round with their heads towards the fort, leaving the 
wagon in the road, about fifty yns6a from a fallen ash that had been thrown down by the wind. BndM 
cut, whilst Adam carried the wood and loaded it in the wagon. When they were nearly done, end ss each 
bore a log on his shoulder, which were to be the last, they heard a stick break not far ofiT between them and 
the fort. Bradford dropt his log and said, ' Did you hear that V Adam laughed, saying it was only a iqnirrel. 
Presently they heard it again much louder than before, and they saw the half of an Indian's red lace, peep- 
ing behind a cotton-wood tree. * Let*s run,' said Bradford, making a motion to go deeper into the woodL 
* Dam if I go that way,' said Adam : * they'll be sure to git our scalps before we ever git Inck to the fort,aBd 
we ahit got a bit of wood to cook the vitels with ; dam if I'm a going to leave Jimmy and Snip here,%other!' 
Bradford then started off, right away from the wagon, and several Indians jumped from behind the trees, sod 
fired at him. Adam seeing them nearly all after Bradford, ran like lightning for the wagon ; but joat befbn 
he reached it, one ran at him, and threw his tomahawk at his head : he dodged it, and leapt on Snip; hot 
before he got fairly under way, two more Indians came up, one took hold of the reins, and the other took 
aim with his rifle ; but as the gun made long fire, Adam laid flat down on the horae, and it misMd him. 
Then with the but of his whip, he knocked the other down, and drove ofiTin a gallop; the savages rooning 
after him, whooping with all their might Hearing the noise in the field, all ran oflT instead of going to help- 
Presently here came Adam in full speed — you could see the white of his eyes a hundred yards off, and hear 
him thrashing away on the horses, like he was running a race. And it teas a race, too ; neck or nothing. He 
cane like one of the steam cars ihey talk so much about, and took a strait shoot for this very gate, thelndiaiv 
at bis heels, shooting as fast as they could load, and him laying flat on the back of Snip. Two or three wen 
at the gate, ready to open and shut it after him, fearing all the time he could not get in. But when he ane 
np, without halting a second, the horses at full speed shot in, without the wheels touching either post, which 
were only one inch further apart than the wagon was wide ! Adam boasts of it to this day, and says it was 
a hair breadth escape. Poor Bradford was killed. 

** Bat I will tell you sotnething worse stilL" 

Here the old man wiped away a tear, and bowed down his head for some moments in sorrow. 

*' Just there," he continued, pointing to a small pile, where I could see particles of charcoal and ola 
broken ware, " my brother and I built a log cabin for ourselves and families. All the rest of the people in 
the neighborhood, when they heard of any Indians about, came into the fort, and lived together in the large 
house which stood where you see that heap of stones. One dark night when I had gone \o bed, but vnii 
awake, listening to the rain pattering on the boards, and the loud wind whistling through the craeb^ I thought 
I heard some one every now and then, pulling away the chinking between the logs on the outside. Mn. 
Fennel, (a little old woman, and the happiest in the world,) who was sitting up with Captain Cumminga, my 
brother, singing psalms by the fire-light, laughed, saying it was only the old cow licking the wall, where some 
salt was thrown. 

*• My brother continued to smoke his pipe without opening his eyes, listening to Mrs. Fennel's song. Yon 
ought to see this old woman — and if you go to the camp meeting next week, yon will see her, for ^* ^ 
to all in fifty miles round. She is a little dried-up old body, as active as a young girl, and always laughing- 
You will know her by her long white hair, and broad brimmed hat, which she always wears in place o( a 
bonnet That night she continued to sing, and brother kept smoking, although I was constantly mroingsboBt 
in bed, and saying I could not sleep as long 9b I heard that noise, like some person pulling the clay from lAe 
wall. Mrs. Fennel said, go to sleep, Ben, and let the old cow alone. I said it was impossible to sleep. •>» 
that I would go out and be certain it was Judy, as the cow was called^ ^^^f^ ^^^&&^M^ ^**^ "* 
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fti\ intide from a crerice, and the next moment a gun went o(C and my brother fell down dead ! 1 canght 
my rifle, (this nme one,) and ran out; but it was so dark I couldn't see my hand before me. I heard the 
Indian as he ran, and fired at the noise, but he got over the piquet and made his escape. The next morning 
I found his ear in the yard, which had been shot off dose to his head — and then I swore, and swear it still» 
(and I have still got his ear,) if ever I come across him he shall die !" 



TBI Good Fellow. By Paul Dx Kock. TVandated from Ihs French, hy a PhUaddpkian, Philadel- 
phia, £. L. Carey & A. Hart. 



Messrs. Carey & Hart have evinced an anxiety to gratify the reading community that merits its i 
approbation. Paul de Kock is a popular French novelist ; his works, ** Andrew the Savoyard,*' and the 
** Modem Cymon," have attracted attention in their English guise, and the publishers have employed very 
able hands to furnish them with translaiions of various other works by the same writer. " The Good Fel* 
low" has been rendered into English by a Philadelphian, or rather by more than one, for the varieties of style 
betray the work of many hands. We have no fault to find with the version, exeepting an occasional rusticity 
in the use of the preterit, and severel anachronisms in the transplantation of gin toddies, juleps, rowdies, cents 
and dollars to the habitudes of the badaud»or cockneys of Paris. 

" The Good Fellow" is not one of the happiest of Kock's efforts ; Charles is so eaaentially a fool that we oaiH 
not feel an interest in his welfare, and the sameness of Mongerand's bullying qualities create a pewerfol 
idea of satiety that approximates to disgust. The plot, if so the simple story may be termed, is evidently pro- 
crastinated ; there is sufficient material for a story, but not for a novel ; and the poverty of the coloring oan- 
not conceal- the ineffectiveness of the design. There are some good scenes in the volumes—the marriage 
where Charles is engaged to play to the danceia— the orchestra at the public gardens — and the opening chap* 
ter, descriptive of a PftrisiaB omnibus and its contents, is by for the best in the book. Pbul de Kock has* 
out written himself in the opinion of the French saaoiis. His popularity has oonsidenbly deterioimted during , 
the last four years, and it is no longer fosluoaable to praise his delineations of life upon the boulevards or 
scenes in the cockney quartiere of the Gallic metropolis and its environs. His best work, the Barber of Pari^* 
has never been translated. 



The Clock Maku; Or, the Savings and Domos of Samukl Slick, op Sucxville. Oae Vdume. 

Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 

We received a copy of this work just as our last form was going to press, and find that its merits deserve a 
longer notice than we have time or room to spare. Mr. Slick is a curiosity, and deaoands a special introduc- 
lion : he has a curious way of telling some pertinent truths* and sparss neither the Yankees, the Colonists, nor 
the sons of the Mother-land. He delivers his strieturss in the genuine Downing style, and may claim equal 
rank with the Major, if he does not *' go ahead" of his satirical prototype. We cannot give a better opinkm 
of the book than Mr. Slick's own account, quoted from the preface. 

** It wipes up the blue noses (Nova Scotians) considerably hard, and don't let off the Yankees so very easy, 
neither, but its generally allowed to be about the prettiest book ever writ in this country ; and although it 
aint altogether jist gospel what's in it, there's some pretty home truths in it, that's a fact Whoever wrote it 
most be a funny feller, too, that's sartain ; for there are some queer stories in it that no soul could help larfin' 
at, that's a fact. It's about the wittiest book I ever see'd." 

We append a characteristic extract, wherein the clock maker, as usual, cuts at all within his reach. 

I never liked the last war ; I thought it umiatuml, and that we hadn't ought'to have taken hold of it at all, and 
so most of our New England folks thought ; and I wasn't sorry to hear General Dearborne was beat, seein we 
had 00 call logo into Canada. But when the Gnerriere was captivated by our old Ironsides, the Constitution, 
I did feel lifted up amost as high as a stalk of Virginy corn among Connecticut middlins; I grew two inches 
taller. I vow, the night [ heerd that news. Brag, says I, is a good dog, but hold fast is better. The British na- 
vels had been braggin and a hectorin so long, that when they landed in our cities, they swaggered e'en amost 
as much as Uncle Pcleg (big Pelegas he was called.) and when he walked up the centre of one of our narrow 
Boston streets, he used to swing his arms on each side of him, so that folks had to clear out of both foot paths; 
he's cut afore now, the fingers of both hands again the shop window on each side of the street Many the poor 
feller's crupper bone he's smashed, with his great thick boots, a throwin out his feet afore him e'en amost out 
of sight, when he was in full rig a swigglin away at the lepoif his gait Well, they cut as many shines as Un- 
cle Peleg. One frigate they guessed would captivate, sink, or burn our whole navy. Says a naval one day, to 
the skipper of a fishing boat that he took, says he. Is it trne» Commodore Decatur's sword is made of an old iron 
hoop ? Well, says the skipper, I'm not quite certified as to that, seein as I never sot eyes en it ; but 1 guess 
if he gets a chaihce he'll show you the temper of it some of these days any how. 
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I mind once a Biitiah dmo-o'-ww took one of our Bostoa yentAu, end ordered all hands on board, and tent a 
party to ikultle her ; well, they skuttled the fowls and the old paiticular genuine ram, but they obliviated Iheir 
errand and left her. Well, the next day another frigate (for they were as thick as toads arter a rain) comes near 
her, and fires a shot for her to bring to. No answer made, there bein no livin soul on board, and another shot 
fired, still no answer. Why, what on airth is the meanin of this, said the Captain f why don't they haul down 
that damn goose and gridiron f (that's what he called our eagle and sUirs on the fiag.) Why, says the first lefte- 
nant, I guess they are all dead men, that shot frightened them to death. They are afraid to show their notes, 
says another, lest they should be shaved off by our shots. They are all down below a *calculatifC their loss, 
I guess, says a third. Dl take my davy, says the Captain, it's some Yankee trick; a torpedo in her bottom, or 
tome such trap— we'll let her be, and sure enough, next day, back she came to shore of herself. I'll give you 
a quarter of au hour, says the Captain of the Guerriere to bis men, to take that are Yankeee frigate, the Con- 
stitution. I guess he found his mistake where he didn't expect it, without any great search for ii either. Yes, 
(to eventuate my story) it did me good. I felt dreadful nice, 1 promise you. It was as lovely as bit- 
ters of a cold raomin. Our Iblks beat 'era arter that so often, they got a grain too much conceit also. They 
got their heels too high for their boots, and began to walk like uncle Peleg too, so that when the Chesapeake 
got whipped I wamt sorry. We could spore that one, and it made our i^vals look around, like a feller who 
gets a hoist, to see who's larfin at him. It made 'em brush the dust ofil and walk on rather sheepish. It cut 
their combs, that's a fact The war did us a plaguy sight of good in mure ways than one ; and it did the Bntvh 
some good, too. It taught 'em not to carry their chins too high, for fear they shouldn't see the guiten — a di» 
take that's spoiled many a bran new coat and trowsers afore now. 



Mbhoirs op the Life of Sie Walter Scott. By J. G. Lockkart. Part Fifth. Philadelphia, Carey, 

Lea, & Blanchard. 

We had achieved a long article upon the merits of Lockhart's execution of the Life of Scott, widi some 
potent questionings respecting the honetty of publishing the private correspondence of any popular defunct, 
with other relative matters, but, upon presenting our copy to the compositor, found that the requisite number 
of pages were in type, and that we were unable to obtain an exhibition of our reasonings till the next number 
of the Magazine. The work improves in general interest ; a splendid engraving accompanies this volume ; 
and the punctuality of its issue, and the beauty of its typographical execution, with the cheapness of Us price, 
evince the business-like qualities of the publishers, and deserve the patronage of the lovers of litemture. 



The second number of The Maonolia, an octavo Periodical, edited by N. Greene North, New Orleans, 
and intended for the use of the Ladies of the South, has been received. It is very neatly printed, ts all 
Ltdiet' works ought to be, and the contents are superior in quality to the naual run of publicationt Jevoied 
to the amusement'of *' the angels of the earth." A few poetic dew drops gem the leaves of the Magnolia, 
and we hope that the Southern charmers, with their sunny smiles, will ripen the young flower, and gather 
pleasoro from the fragrance ot its full blown beauty. We would remark, en pataant, that the style of "The 
Green Boom Critic" is any thing but likely to pleate the Ladiet, and if the editor wishes to prove the truth 
of hia motto, he must entirely alter the conduct of that department We are unable to say how frequently 
the Magnolia will appear, but from its size and price, twenty pages at eight dollars per annum, we presume 
iti pnbUoation to he hebdomadal 



Captain Marryatt's literary earner in this country has not been attended with muck originality or anccess. 
AU his articles that have appeared here about " How to write Novels, Romances, dsc," wer« published in 
London several years ago, and were considered wofully flat and pointless. His dramatic piece, which wai an- 
nounced as written expressly for Mr. J. R. Scott was refused at the London Theatres about four yeansgo. 
and was originally written for Mr. T. P. Cooke, the London representative of sailors, but that gentleman de- 
clined attempting its performance, being assured of its unfitness for representation. The result here has jus- 
tified his opinion. We hope that the Captain is not compelled to devote the whole of his time to the collec- 
lion of material for his promised work upon America. 

END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 



ERRATA. 

In page 314, credit the lines on Napoleon's Grave to the Reverend J. Pierpoint, inttead of to J. H. Mifllin. 
In page 327, last Une, first column,— read Fnnkith for TVribiA. 
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